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**  Then  came  to  Him  the  disciples  of  John,  ttying,  Why  do  we  and  the  Pharisees 
€wt  oft,  but  Thy  disciplee  fast  not?  And  Jesns  said  unto  them,  Can  the  children  of 
the  bride-chamber  monm,  as  long  as  the  bridegroom  is  with  them?  bat  the  days  will 
come  when  the  bridegroom  will  be  taken  from  them,  and  then  shall  th^  fast.**  — liat- 
f*ew  ix.  14, 1». 

This  conversation  took  place  during  the  personal,  bodily 
presence  of  our  Lord,  while  His  Humanity  was  not  yet  glo- 
rified and  He  was,  therefore,  still  visible  among  men.  This 
was  the  kind  of  presence  that  He  alluded  to  when  He  spoke 
of  the  bridegroom  as  being  with  them,  and  of  their  conse- 
quently being  unable  to  fast ;  and  also  when  He  said  that  the 
bridegroom  would  be  taken  from  them,  and  that  then  they 
would  fast.  This  was  natural  presence  —  the  only  kind  of 
presence  that  natural  men  could  form  any  idea  of. 

It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  Lord  should  come 
in  this  manner,  and  that  He  should  perform  certain  works  while 
here ;  but  it  was  not  important  for  men  that  He  should  con- 
tinue to  be  present  in  that  manner.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
expedient  for  them  that  He  should  go  away,  that  He  might 
come  again  in  another  manner  —  in  a  manner  in  which  they 
would  receive  even  more  aid  from  Him,  and  which  would  be 
more  consistent  with  their  freedom.     He  said  unto  His  disci- 

1  I>eliver»d  by  Thomas  Worcester,  D.  D.,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Maesaohnsetts  As- 
sociation, April  a,  186S. 
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2  Sermon,  [July, 

pies,  "  And  if  ye  shall- see  the  Son  of  Man  ascend  up  where  He 
was  before  ?  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth  ;  the  flesh  profiteth 
nothing :  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  are  spirit  and  are 
life."  Here  He  taught  them  that  after  He  should  apparently 
go  away,  He  would  still  remain  with  them  —  that  His  Spirit 
and  Life  would  still  be  with  them  by  means  of  His  Words. 

In  another  place  He  said  to  them,  "  If  ye  love  Me,  keep  My 
commandments :  and  I  will  pray  the  Father  and  He  will  give 
you  another  Comforter,  that  He  may  abide  with  you  forever ; 
even  the  Spirit  of  truth."  Here  He  taught  them  that  their 
keeping  His  Commandments  was  to  be  the  means  by  which  His 
Spirit,  that  is.  He  Himself,  was  to  be  made  manifest  to  them. 
And  in  a  subsequent  verse  He  teaches  the  same  thing  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  He  says,  "  If  a  man  love  Me  he  will  keep  My 
words :  and  My  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto 
him  and  make  our  abode  with  him."  Here,  however,  He  does 
not  speak  of  sending  His  Spirit,  but  of  coming  with  the  Father 
—  the  meaning  of  which  in  the  spiritual  sense  is  the  same. 
For,  by  the  Father  is  denoted  the  Divine  Love  that  exists  in  Him 
and  proceeds  from  Him  ;  and  by  the  Son  is  denoted  the  Divine 
Wisdom  that  exists  in  Him  and  proceeds  from  Him ;  and  by 
His  coming  with  the  Father  is  meant  His  causing  men  to  re- 
ceive the  Divine  Wisdom  of  His  Divine  Love  ;  and  He  causes 
them  to  receive  it  when  He  can  prevail  upon  them  to  keep  His 
Words ;  for  by  this  means  the  things  which  are  opposed  to  His 
Love  and  Wisdom  are  removed  from  their  minds. 

Hence  it  may  be  seen  that  there  are  two  modes  in  which  He 
may  be  present  with  men  —  a  natural  mode  and  a  spiritual 
mode.  When  He  was  present  in  the  natural  mode,  He  was 
present  to  their  senses  in  a  material  body ;  but  when  He  is 
present  in  the  spiritual  mode.  He  is  present  to  their  minds  in 
His  Love  and  Wisdom.  And  as  there  is  natural  presence,  so 
there  is  natural  absence ;  and  this  existed  with  men  when  He 
ceased  to  be  visible  before  them  in  a  material  body.  And  as 
He  is  spiritually  present  with  men  when  they  receive  His  Holy 
Spirit,  so  He  is  spiritually  absent  when  they  do  not  receive  it. 

Since  the  Lord  ascended,  it  has  been  impossible  for  Him  to 
be  present  with  men  in  the  natural  mode,  but  it  has  been  pos- 
sible for  Him  to  be  present  in  the  spiritual  mode.     Or,  rather. 
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it  has  been  impossible  for  men  to  be  sensible  of  His  presence  in 
the  natural  mode,  bnt  it  has  been  possible  for  them  to  be  sensi- 
ble of  it  in  the  spiritnal  mode.  He  is  always  and  everywhere 
present ;  and  in  order  that  men  may  be  sensible  of  His  presence, 
they  must  have  a  true  idea  of  Him,  and  then  they  must  love  ' 
Him,  and  consequently  desire  Him  to  be  present.  This  is  what, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  world,  produces  presence. 
Now  He  has  given  us  a  true  idea  of  Himself  in  His  Word, 
especially  in  the  history  of  His  coming  and  living  among  men. 
In  order  that  He  may  be  present  with  us,  we  have  only  to  re- 
ceive and  acknowledge  Him  as  thus  made  manifest.  He  is 
^ways  present,  but  He  is  invisible  ;  and,  therefore,  unless  He 
had  made  some  manifestation  of  Himself,  we  would  have  no 
idea  of  Him,  and  therefore  could  not  receive  Him  into  our 
minds ;  but,  if  we  receive  and  acknowledge  the  manifestation 
that  He  has  made  of  Himself,  then  we  receive  and  acknowl- 
edge Him,  and  we  become  sensible  that  He  is  present  with  us. 

This  is  always  a  happy  state  of  mind,  so  that  we  can  neither 
&st  nor  mourn.  We  receive  His  goodness  into  our  wills  as 
well  as  His  Truth  into  our  understandings.  We  are  in  a 
heavenly  state  of  mind,  and  we  enjoy  a  degree  of  heavenly  hap- 
piness. 

But,  as  the  Lord  said  unto  those  with  whom  He  was  ex- 
ternally present,  that  the  days  would  come  when  the  Bride-  , 
groom  would  be  taken  away  from  them,  and  that  they  would 
fast  in  those  days,  so  He  says  unto  those  with  whom  He  is  in- 
ternally present.  For  they  may  not  continue  in  that  heavenly 
state,  but  may  return  into  their  former  natural  states,  and  then 
will  they  fast,  and  then  will  they  mourn  ;  and  it  would  be  sin- 
ful for  them  not  to  mourn.  It  would  be  strange  and  almost 
impossible  for  them  not  to  mourn.  For  they  have  been  enjoy- 
ing a  good  and  heavenly  kind  of  happiness  —  a  happiness  in 
which  there  is  peace  and  innocence,  and  in  which  the  Lord  is. 

He  therefore  says  that  in  those  days  they  shall  fast ;  and  in 
saying  this  He  not  only  utters  a  prediction,  but  enjoins  a  duty* 
It  is  a  commandment.  It  shows  the  way  in  which  they  may 
return  to  Him,  so  that  they  may  again  enjoy  the  happiness  for 
the  want  of  which  they  are  now  mourning. 
There  is  a  way  of  mourning  that  brings  comfort ;  and  what 
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is  that  way  ?  It  is  not  by  settling  down  into  a  morbid,  stupid, 
morose  kind  of  sadness ;  nor  is  it  by  uttering  a  multitude  of 
sad  words  and  making  many  plaintive  prayers ;  but  it  is  by 
acting  like  rational  beings,  and  using  the  powers  which  the 
Lord  has  given  us.  Let  us  consider,  in  the  first  place,  what  it  is 
that  we  are  mourning  for.  It  is  because  the  Lord  seems  to  be 
absent  —  because  we  have  none  of  the  happiness  which  we  en- 
joy when  He  is  present.  We  are  not  happy  when  thinking  of 
Him,  of  what  He  has  done  for  us,  and  of  the  instruction  that 
He  has  ^ven  us.  We  desire  to  see  one  of  the  days  of  the  Son 
of  Man,  but  do  not  see  it. 

Then,  if  we  wish  to  get  out  of  this  low,  dark,  and  evil  state, 
we  must  inquire  into  the  cause  of  it :  we  must  see  by  what 
means  we  came  into  it.  To  aid  us  in  making  this  inquiry,  we 
have  the  Commandments  ;  for,  as  it  is  by  keeping  them  that 
we  draw  near  unto  Him,  so  it  is  by  breaking  them  that  we  de- 
part from  Him.  If  we  love  Him  with  all  the  heart,  then  He  is 
near  to  us,  and  He  seems  to  be  near ;  yea,  He  then  seems  to 
be  within  us.  If,  therefore.  He  seems  to  be  taken  away  from 
us,  we  may  know  that  we  do  not  love  Him  with  all  the  heart ; 
we  may  know  that  something  has  come  in  between  us  and  Him 
that  prevents  us  from  loving  Him.  It  is  most  likely  that  self 
has  been  lifted  up  in  us,  and  has  taken  the  place  in  our  efteem 
*  and  affections  that  belongs  to  Him.  This  is  most  apt  to  be  the 
cause  of  His  apparent  absence ;  and  it  is  cause  enough  for  any 
amount  of  spiritual  darkness  and  cold.  And  when  self  occu- 
pies the  highest  place  in  us,  our  neighbors  occupy  a  very  low 
plaoe  in  our  estimation.  They  are  regarded  as  only  fit  to  be 
our  servants  —  as  means  of  gratifying  our  selfish  desires  of  in- 
creasing our  power  and  wealth,  and  extending  our  dominion. 
Then  we  may  know  that  we  are,  for  a  time  at  least,  in  a 
kingdom  that  is  opposite  to  the  Lord's  kingdom,  and  that  we 
are  internally  associated  with  those  who  dwell  in  outer  darkness. 
But  let  us  know  also  that  even  then  we  are  not  beyond  the 
feach  of  His  Mercy  ;  that  even  when  we  have  made  our  bed  in 
hell,  He  will  come  down  to  help  us,  if  we  look  up  unto  Him  for 
assistance. 

When  we  are  looking  up  unto  Him  for  assistance,  we  must 
Hot  imagine  that  He  will  deliver  us  from  evil,  and  raise  us  up 
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unto  Himself,  without  our  doing  anytliing.  This  would  be  an 
impofisibility,  for  it  is  our  wills  that  must  be  deHvered  from  evil ; 
and  it  b  our  wills  that  must  be  raised  up  unto  Him.  We  must 
kara  to  hate  evil,  and  so  to  depart  from  it ;  and  we  must  learn 
to  love  what  is  good,  and  to  love  Him  from  whom  all  that  ta 
good  com^  down.  And  the  onlj  way  in  which  we  can  do 
these  things  is  by  keeping  His  Commandments  —  by  doing 
what  He  teaches.  He  is  always  endeavoring  to  save  us ;  and 
when  we  are  doing  what  He  teaches,  we  are  cooperating  with 
Him  in  His  efforts  to  save  us ;  that  is,  in  His  efforts  to  d^ 
liver  us  from  evil  and  draw  us  unto  Himself. 

When  our  evil  loves  have  drawn  us  away  from  Him,  we  see 
everything  in  a  false  light.  We  think  that  He  has  departed 
fix>m  us,  whereas  we  have  departed  from  Him.  We  think  that 
He  18  absent  when  He  is  really  present.  We  think  that 
He  is  unwilling  to  reveal  Himself  to  us,  whereas  He  is  con- 
stantly endeavoring  to  do  it ;  but  we  are  unwilling  to  see  Him 
in  His  ^ue  light;>^ 

The  Bridegroom  is  never  absent  from  us,  but  is  always 
standing  at  the  doors  of  our  minds  and  endeavoring  to  gain  ad- 
mittance. But  we  are  apt  to  be  so  much  occupied  with  other 
things  as  not  to  hear  His  voice  and  open  the  door.  We  are 
dazzled,  seduced,  and  withdrawn  from  Him  by  the  good  things 
of  this  life.  These  good  things  the  Bridegroom  has  given 
from  His  great  love  toward  us.  They  all  originate  in  Hia 
Goodness ;  and  they  are  all  comparatively  but  small  tokens  of 
the  Infinite  things  that  remain  in  Him,  and  that  He  desires  to 
give  us  as  soon  as  we  are  able  to  receive  them. 

These  external  and  worldly  good  things  are  given  only  as 
means  of  preparation,  as  tokens  of  His  Love,  and  as  means 
of  drawing  us  unto  Him  so  that  we  may  receive  the  things 
that  are  more  valuable*  But  our  natural  tendency  is  to  be 
delighted  with  the  gifts,  to  regard  them  as  our  own,  and  to  for- 
get Him  who  bestowed  them  upon  us.  This  is  a  state  of  spir- 
itual death  which  we  are  continually  prone  to  fall  into,  and 
which  He  is  continually  endeavoring  to  raise  us  up  out  of. 
For  this  purpose  He  frequently  visits  us  by  means  of  His 
Word  and  the  influence  of  His  Spirit.  He  endeavors  to  lifl 
us  up  out  of  our  natural  state,  and  to  enable  us  to  see  things  in 
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their  true  light,  to  appreciate  them,  and  to  enjoy  them.  He 
enables  us  to  see  how  much  better  all  good  things  are  when 
they  are  seen  and  acknowledged  to  proceed  from  His  Infinite 
Love  toward  us,  than  when  they  are  regarded  as  proceeding 
from  ourselves,  or  from  outward  nature. 

In  thus  lifting  us  up  and  enabling  us  to  see  things  in  heavenly 
light,  —  in  the  light  that  proceeds  from  Him,  —  He  has  a  purpose 
in  view ;  He  wishes  us  to  know  how  good  it  is  to  live  in  His 
presence,  and  to  see  that  all  our  good  things  proceed  from  His 
Love  to  us.  He  wishes  us  to  know  how  fnuch  better  He  is, 
and  how  much  better  His  Love  is,  than  all  the  outward  things 
that  proceed  from  Him  and  from  His  Love.  He  wishes  us  to 
know  these  things  in  order  that  we  may  freely,  voluntarily,  and 
rationally  endeavor  to  keep  in  such  a  stajL^  of  mind  as  to  have 
Him  constantly  before  us,  and  so  as  to  perceive  that  He  alone 
is  good  and  the  Source  of  all  that  is  good. 

But,  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  act  as  of  ourselves,  we  begin  to 
descend  from  the  spiritual  mountain  into  which  He  hr.s  taken 
US  up ;  a  thin  cloud,  and  then  a  thicker  cloud  comes  over  the 
heaven  of  our  minds ;  and  we  do  but  little  of  the  spiritual 
work  that  was  assigned  to  us,  till  the  heavens  are  closed  and 
His  glory  is  departed.  His  gifts  remain  around  us,  but  He  is 
apparently  gone. 

Then  the  question  arises  in  our  minds  as  to  what  we  shall  do. 
The  natural  man  replies,  —  Let  us  take  possession  of  the  things 
that  we  see  before  us,  and  enjoy  them  ;  let  us  eat,  drink,  and 
be  merry.  But  the  spiritual  man  says,  —  How  can  we  enjoy 
the  gifts  of  the  Bridegroom  when  He  is  absent  ?  And,  espe- 
cially, how  can  we  enjoy  His  gifts  when  he  has  been  driven 
away  by  our  faults  1  In  these  circumstances  we  cannot  enjoy 
them ;  we  have  no  taste  nor  appetite  for  them.  It  is  a  time  for 
mourning  and  not  for  rejoicing.  It  is  a  time  for  fasting  and 
not  for  feasting.  We  are  empty  and  desolate,  nothing  seems 
good  to  us.  But  we  must  not  despair,  nor  be  idle.  If  we  are 
sensible  that  our  faults  have  driven  Him  away,  we  must  over- 
come those  faults.  If  we  desire  that  He  should  return,  we 
must  do  what  He  teaches ;  for  His  words  are  the  ways  by 
which  He  comes  into  our  minds. 

He  is  standing  at  the  door  and  knocking;    His  words  are 
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His  voice  ;  when  we  receive  His  words  and  do  them,  we  hear 
His  voice  and  open  the  door.  When  we  thus  open  our  hearts 
to  receive  Him  ;  when  we  thus  come  into  such  a  state  as  to  love 
what  He  loves,  and  to  enjoy  what  He  enjoys,  then  He  comes  in 
and  sups  with  us,  and  we  with  Him. 


BIBLE    GEOGRAPHY.! 

II.    GALILEE. 


The  northern  third  of  Palestine,  rich,  well-cultivated,  and 
ihll  of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  wheat-lands  and  pastures,  was 
called  Galilee,  and  ^'om  the  earliest  historic  times  has  sy^armed 
with  a  population  mingled  of  various  nations.  Even  in  apos- 
tolic times,  besides  Hebrews  and  the  traceable  remnants  of 
aborigines  and  native  Canaanites,  fragments  of  many  peoples 
and  tribes,  it  was  the  home  of  Syrians,  Phenicians,  Arabs,  and 
Greeks,  and  had  two  hundred  and  forty  large  cities  and  popu- 
lous villages.  The  inhabitants,  like  their  earliest  ancestors,  and 
the  primeval  occupants  of  the  soil,  are  described,  in  gospel 
times,  as  "  industrious  and  warlike,"  for,  adds  Josephus,  "  they 
were  trained  to  war  from  childhood." 

The  country  is  in  itself  a  rich  and  fertile  paradise  of  mountains 
and  hills,  with  springs,  perennial  brooks,  well-watered  vales, 
and  ever  verdant  plains,  so  that  Moses  calls  it  (Deut.  iii.  25) 
"  that  goodly  mountain  "  land.  Besides  pasturage  of  the  best, 
it  produces  the  best  wheat  and  other  cereals,  oranges,  dates, 
peaches,  quinces,  olives,  pomegranates,  and  every  fruit  of  the 

^  Of  Bible  coan tries  the  accounts  of  travellers  would  **  form  a  large  librar}' ; "  of 
travels  in  Palestine  alone,  "full,"  says  Maltebrun,  "of  repetition  and  puerility,  a 
mere  list  would  fill  pages."  Condensation  and  accuracy  of  statement  are  the  only 
merits  aimed  at  in  these  slight  sketches,  and  the  writer  hopes  to  be  commended  chiefly 
for  what  he  omits.  Those  who  would  pursue  the  subject  at  full  leisure  are  referred  to 
Ba8ching*8  work;  the  three  bulky  volumes  of  Robinson  and  Smith,  last  edition;  the 
four  books  of  Ritter's  Geography  of  Palestine ;  and,  besides,  two  similar,  of  Fairbaims, 
and  two  of  Kitto,  the  three  fat  royal  octavos  of  Dr.  William  Smithes  Bible  Dictionaryy 
now  republishing  with  additions,  in  this  country.  This  latter  work,  condensed  by  the 
author  into  one  volume,  will  probably  be  found  enough  for  most  readers,  especially 
those  who  desire  to  escape  the  unlimited  verbiage  so  unfortunately  indulged  in  by  most 
writers  on  Biblical  subjects,  particularly  those  of  a  certain  class  in  England. 
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temperate  asone.     Vine-stocks  are  foand  here  a  foot  and  a  half 

through,  and  clnsters  of  grapes  two  or  three  feet  long. 

From  JSnon,  on  the  Lower  Jordan,  to  the  peak  of  Hermon, 
Galilee  was  seventy  miles  in  length,  and  from  the  Sea  of  Gralilee 
to  the  Bay  of  Acre,  twenty-five  miles  in  width. 

Not  to  go  back  to  the  uncounted  ages  of  the  Ancient  and 
Most  Ancient  Churches  which  peopled  this  lovely  land  (Ar- 
cana Coelestia,  n.  3686),  we  find,  as  far  back  -as  Abraham's 
time,  one  Tidhal  named  among  the  tributaries  faithful  to  the 
fortunes  of  Chedorlaomer,  then  the  conquering  king  of  primeval 
Persia  (Elam),  Gen.  xiv.  1.  This  Tid'al  is  called  king  of 
"  nations "  in  our  version ;  the  Hebrew  is  GoYYiM  (Goiim, 
A.  C.  p.  281,  vol.  2),  elsewhere  translated  "  Grentiles,"  as  in 
Gen.  X.  5,  Judges  iv.  2.  And  Galilee  is  called  Galilee  of  the 
Nations  or  Gentiles  in  Isaiah  ix.  1,  and  in  Matthew  iv.  15 ; 
and  ^^  of  Foreigners,'*  in  1  Maccabees  v.  15.  Hence  there  is 
little  doubt  that  Tid*al,  like  that  king  called  (Josh.  xii.  28) 
^^  king  of  nations  of  Gilgal,*'  was  king  of  a  part,  at  least,  of 
Galilee.  As  Gilgal  and  Galil  mean  "round,"  or  "circuit," 
this  kingdom  is  supposed  to  have  included  the  circuit  of  twenty 
towns  around  Kedesh  (of  Naphtali,  which  is  five  miles  north- 
west of  Lake  Merom),  and  to  be  the  same  that  Hiram,  king  of 
Tyre,  rejected  (1  Kii^gs  ix.  11). 

In  Joshua's  time,  a  Jabin,  whose  capital  (Josh.  xi.  10)  was 
Hazor  (that  is  "  town,"  two  miles  northeast  of  Kedesh,  and 
five  northwesterly  of  Merom),  headed,  against  Joshua,  a  pow- 
erful confederation  of  thirty  petty  kings,  who  rendezvoused  at 
the  waters  of  Merom  (that  is  "  high  "  land.  Josh.  xi.  1,  5,  7), 
and  were  routed  there.  The  name  Kedesh,  which  means 
"  sanctuary,"  hints  at  that  "  protective  union  "  of  religion  and 
power,  so  common  in  ancient  communities. 

"  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles,"  near  Kedesh,  was  also,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after,  the  dwelling  of  Sisera,  general-in- 
chief  of  another  Jabin,  "  king  of  Canaan,  that  reigned  in 
Hazor"  eight  miles  north  (Judges  iv.  2,  8),  mighty  with 
his  nine  hundred  iron  war-chariots,  and  the  warriors  of  all 
Galilee.  Harosheth  was  three  miles  southwest  of  Lake  Merom, 
and  thither  the  routed  forces  of  Jabin  were  pursued  for  thirty- 
five  miles  by  Barak  (the  "  lightning  "  son  of  Abinoam),  from 
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the  banks  of  the  Eishon,  which  waters  the  plain  of  Jezreel, 
where  Sisera  could  find  ^^  ample  room  and  verge  enough  *'  to 
manoeuvre  his  chariots.  Then  rose,  in  praise  to  Jehovah, 
Deborah's  splendid  song  of  triumph  (Judges  ch.  v.). 

Seven  and  a  half  miles  west  by  south  of  Harosheth,  up 
among  the  hills,  was  Giscala,  the  last  place  of  Palestine  that 
held  out  against  the  Romans. 

The  whole  of  Galilee  is  now,  as  we  see  it  ever  has  been,  a 
complete  thoroughfare  of  various  peoples.  And  this  has  arisen 
both  from  its  position  and  its  physical  characteristics.  It  lay 
between  the  seaports  Sidon^  Tyre,  and  Accho,  with  their  world- 
wide commerce  (Ezek.  ch.  xxvii.)  on  one  side,  and  on  th^  other, 
Damascus  and  Bosrah,  primeval  centres  of  Syrian,  Assyrian, 
and  North  Arabian  (Kedar)  trade  and  intercourse.  Galilee 
was  also  the  inlet  and  outlet  to  the  finest  part  of  Syria,  called 
Hamath  and  HoHow-Syria,  it  being  a  "  hollow,"  or  deep  and 
broad  valley  ^  between  the  Lebanon  and  Antilebanon  (Hermon) 
ranges.  It  had  several  hundred  villages  and  scores  of  thousands 
of  people. 

The  geographical  character  of  the  surface  of  Galilee  caused 
its  early  division  into  Upper  and  Lower ;  which  are  its  north- 
ern and  southern  halves. 

Upper  Galilee,  is  a  high  or  mountainous  table-land  (Deut. 

iii.  26),  sloping  on  the  west  towards  the  coast-plains  of  Tyre 

and  Phenicia,  and  towards  the  upper  Jordan  valley  on  the 

east.    It  forms  the  broad  foot  of  Mount  Lebanon,  from  which  it 

is  separated  by  the  deep-worn  channel  of  the  Litany  (Leontes). 

fiising  in   latitude  84^,  near  Baalath  (2  Kings  ix.    18),   or 

fiaal-gad  (Josh.  xi.  17),  afterwards  Heliopolis,  now  Baalbek, 

the  Leontes  runs  southwesterly  through   the   plain  of  Aven 

(now  el-Buka'a),  in  the  middle  of  the  "  Valley  of  Lebanon," 

bursts  through  a  precipitous  gorge  splitting  Lebanon  and  Her* 

mon,  and  turning  westerly  round  Lebanon,  enters  the  sea  four 

miles  northeast  of  Tyre. 

This  high  land  breaks  into  isolated  mountains  and  short 
mountain  ranges  on  the  south  and  southwest,  and  is  divided 
from  Lower  Galilee  by  the  88d  parallel  of  latitude,  for  twenty- 

^  This  beautiful  "Valley  of  Lebanon  "  (Josh.  xi.  17)  will  be  described  in  an  article 
•on  STTia;  where  also  will  be  noticed  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Phenicia. 
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two  miles  from  the  sea ;  then,  near  Safed,  its  bound  diverges 
to  the  southeast,  and  folfowing  a  range  of  hills,  takes  in  the 
northwest  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  Magdala,  half-way 
down  its  west  coast.  Portions  of  this  summit  table-land  are 
"  beautifully  wooded  with  dwarf-oak  intermixed  with  tangled 
shrubberies  of  hawthorn  and  arbutus."  The  whole  region  is 
"  varied  by  fertile  upland  plains,  green  forest  glades,  and  wild 
picturesque  glens  breaking  down  to  the  east  and  west."  ^ 

The  Jordan  valley,  with  Merom,  bounds  Upper  Galilee  on 
the  east.  Merom  is  a  pear-shaped  lake,  with  the  stem  to  the 
south,  three  or  four  miles  wide  by  four  or  five  long.  It  has  an 
impassable  marsh  to  the  north,  and  receives  from  the  north  the 
Hasbeiya,  which  rises  thirty-one  miles  off  in  Hamath.  A  mile 
east  it  also  receives  the  Jordan,  that  is,  "  down-flowing,"  which 
rises  nine  miles  north,  in  latitude  35^^,  from  a  copious  fountain 
in  a  cavern  once  sacred  to  the  "  universe "  god, .  Pan,  called 
by  the  heathen,  the  "  oldest  of  the  gods."     This  cave  is  half  a 

^  Of  the  towns  of  Upper  Galilee  named  in  the  Bible  —  beside  Kedesh,  the  gathering 
place  of  Barak;  Hazor,  fortified  by  Solomon,  probably  from  its  commanding  military 
position  between  the  sea-coast  west,  and  Damascus  with  the  fine  region  of  the  Hanran 
(Ezek.  xlvii.  16, 18)  east;  Harosheth,  that  is,  "  mechanics*  "  or  "ploughers'  '*  town; 
already  mentioned  —  the  sites  of  the  following  are  known,  namely :  Bethsaida,  Chora' 
zin,  one  mile  northeast;  and,  onp  mile  further  northeast,  the  home  of  our  Saviour  for 
several  years,  Capernaum,  78  miles  north  by  east  of  Jerusalem  —  all  which  lay  along 
the  northwest  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Dan  (Laish,  Lasha,  Leshem,  *^  where  there 
is  no  want  of  anything  there  is  in  the  earth,'*  Judges  xviii.  10)  was  north  by  east  of 
Jerusalem,  103  miles,  and  of  Beersheba,  143,  also  20^  miles  east  by  south  of  Tyre,  and 
33,  northeast  by  east  of  Accho.  Ijon  was  5^  miles  northwest,  and  Abelmaim,  or  Abel* 
bethmaacah,  8  miles  north  of  Dan;  Rehob,  or  Bethrehob,  was  11  miles  northeast; 
Aphek,  16  north;  Mearah,  20  miles  northwest  by  west;  and  Sarepta  (Zarephath)  22 
miles  northwest  of  Dan.  Sarepta  was  on  the  sea-coast,  half-way  between  Tyre,  11 
miles  southwest,  and  Sidon,  8^  miles  north  by  east.  Here  were  enacted  the  miracles 
recorded  in  1  Kings  xvii.  9-24.  The  sea-shore  of  both  Upper  and  Lower  Galilee  was 
generally  occupied  by  Phenicia. 

Tyre  is  104  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  Sidon,  122,  north  a  little  east;  Achzib, 
another  seaport  retained,  as  well  as  Accho,  by  the  Caoaanites,  is  10  miles  north  of 
Accho ;  Kanah  is  now  a  large  village  6  miles  southeast  by  east  of  Tyre,  in  an  elevated 
undulating  country.  Cabul  is  still  the  name  of  a  village,  18  miles  southeast  of  Tyre, 
which,  if  old  enough,  may  have  been  a  chief  place  of  those  twenty  given  to  king 
Hiram,  who  with  a  punning  humor  not  uncommon  in  the  East,  used  the  name,  which, 
says  Josephufl,  means  in  the  Tyrian  language,  ^*  disagreeable,**  to  twit  Solomon  of  the 
Jew-like  meanness  of  the  payment  offered  by  Solomon  for  all  Hiram*s  twenty  years* 
supplies  furnished,  and  moneys  advanced  (1  Kings  ix.  10-13). 

The  Levite  city  Achsaph,  that  is  "charm**  (Josh.  xii.  20;  xix.  25),  half-way 
between  Achzib  and  Cabul,  was  in  a  fascinating  valley,  opening  down  to  the  sea. 

Upper  Galilee  has  now,  on  Hitter's  map,  some  two  dozen  towns  and  villages,  prob- 
ably not  a  fourth,  perhaps  not  a  sixth  of  the  number  it  once  had. 
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mile  northeast  of  CsBsarea  Philippi,  and  three  miles  east  of 
Dan.  West  of  Merom  the  land  is  still  well  tilled  and  thickly 
peopled. 

After  flowing  two  miles,  the  Jordan  receives  a  rivulet,  twelve 
or  fifteen  rods  across,  formed  by  two  fountains,  one  very  large, 
at  Dan ;  and  some  used  to  interpret  Jordan  to  mean  *^  springs  of 
Dan."  It  also  receives  a  fine  mountain  stream  from  the  east. 
Then  passing  through  a  fertile  plain  and  swamp  it  enters 
Merom.  Passing  out  of  the  south  end  of  Merom  it  is  crossed, 
at  two  miles,  by  a  well-built  stone  bridge  (in  Hebrew,  Geshur), 
called,  now,  Jacob's  daughters'  bridge  (Jis'r),  once  defended 
bj  a  strong  castle,  and  forming  an  important  pass  into  Canaan 
from  Damascus  and  the  north  and  southeast  At  eight  and  a 
quarter  miles  from  Merom,  Jordan  enters  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

There  is  nothing  impossible  in  the  notion  that  Jacob  and 
even  Abraham  passed  over  a  bridge  here,  as  the  Geshurites, 
that  is,  "  bridge-people,"  are  named  here  very  early  (Josh, 
xiii.  11,  13),  and  it  is  still  the  travelled  road  to  and  from  Da- 
mascus, where  Abraham  got  his  steward,^  administrator,  or 
business-man,  Eleazar  (Gen.  xv.  2),  when  he  came  down  from 
the  north,  from  Haran  and  Ur,  four  or  five  hundred  miles  north 
of  Jerusalem.  Over  it,  too,  he  might  have  driven  the  Persians 
and  their  northern  hordes  of  plunderers  (Gen.  xiv.  15) . 

This  pathway,  leading  to  a  country  full  of  army  supplies, 
must  have  witnessed,  besides  the  passage  back  and  forth  of 
Chedorlaomer's  troops  of  various  nations,  and  of  the  motley 
hosts  of  other  conquerors,  as  Rameses  or  Sesostris,  the  Egyptian, 
and  Semiramis  the  Assyrian,with  all  Eastern  Africa  and  Western 
Asia  at  their  backs,  —  that  of  the  pompous  cavalcades  of  Naa- 
man,  the  Syrian  generalissimo  (2  Kings  ch.  v.),  and  of  Hazael 
and  Benhadad,  Syrian  kings,  who  invaded  Palestine  in  the 
ninth  century  B.  C.  (2  K.  x.  32 ;  xiii.  22)  ;  the  passage,  too, 
in  the  eighth  century,  of  Assyrian  invaders,  as  Pul,  770  B.  C. ; 
Tiglath-Pileser,  740  B.  C.  (2  K.  xv.  19,  29) ;  Shalmaneser, 
who  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  and  drove  the  ten 
tribes  captives  over  this  road,  B.  C.  721  (2  K.  xviii.  10,  11), 
but  firuitlessly  besieged  Tyre,  B.  C.  717. 

1  Gesenias  sajs  there  \b  **  no  sense  "  in  translating,  "  steward; "  bat  we  know  better 
from  A.  C.  1795. 
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And  in  710  B.  C,  Sennacherib,  another  Assyrian  man* 
batcher,  must  have  yiewed  the  beautiful  scenery  of  this  neigh- 
borhood with  very  different  feelings  when  Jehovah  "  put  His 
hook  in  his  nose,"  as  if  he  were  some  huge,  unruly  beast,  and 
"  His  bridle  in  his  lips,"  and  dragged  him  "  back  by  the  way 
by  which  he  came  "  (2«K.  xix.  28,  36),  probably  along  this  very 
thoroughfare ;  and  when  he  passed  here,  a  few  months  before, 
in  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  war,  to  come  down  upon  the 
Hebrews,  — 

"  Like  a  wolf  on  the  fold,  — 
His  cohorts  *'  all  "  gleaming  with  purple  and  gold : 
While  the  sheen  of  his  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea, 
Where  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  o*er  deep  Galilee.'* 

Twenty  years  later,  Holofemes,  the  Assyrian  general,  came 
through  this  pass,  to  die  by  the  patriot  hand  of  the  heroic 
Judith,  before  Bethulia,  a  town  of  Galilee ;  and  in  677, 
Manasseh,  the  wicked  king  of  Judah,  was  carried  by,  a  captive, 
to  Babylon.  Scythian  invaders  came  through  in  624.  Dur- 
ing that  struggle  of  long  ages  between  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
Pharaoh-Necho  (B.  C.  610  or  608)  passed  here  to  and  from 
his  defeat  at  Carchemish,  on  the  Euphrates  (2  E.  xxiii.  29-35  ; 
2  Chron.  xxxv.  20).  Nebuchadnezzar,  too,  frequently  trod  this 
route  with  his  veterans  of  many  battles,  during  his  wars  with 
the  west,  from  605  to  571  B.  C,  and  especially  during  thirteen 
of  these  years,  while  he  was  taking  Tyre  ;  anH  over  this  route 
were  driven  like  cattle  once  more,  for  the  thousandth  time, 
tied  together  with  torturing  cords,  after  the  inhuman  mannei 
of  ancient  humanity,  long  lines  of  miserable  captives,  bewailing 
their  lost  homes,  property,  families,  and  country  !  (2  K.  xxiv. 
14-16  ;   XXV.  6,  7, 11,  18-21.) 

Truly,  if  a  bridge  existed  here,  traversed  so  often  by  human 
misery,  through  all  these  weary  ages  of  *^  toil,  and  war,  and 
crime,"  it  might  well  be  called,  like  that  famed  one  of  Venice, 
the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs."  It  is  probably  true  that  Syrian,  A» 
Syrian,  Babylonian,  Persian,  Scythian,  Egyptian,  and  Hebrew 
armies,  Grecian  phalanx  and  Roman  legion,  Saracen,  Turkish, 
and  Crusader  troops,  and  many  a  later  military  array,  used  thic 
pass,  from  Chedorlaomer  the  first,  to  Ibrahim  Pacha  the  last 
conqueror  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 
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Bat  other  than  warlike  interests  hang  about  the  spot,  for 
Smil  passed  here,  a  proud  fiinatic  Jew,  *^  breathing  out  threat- 
enings  and  slaughter  "  against  every  one  that  named  the  name 
flf  his  Saviour,  and  returned  across  here  as  Paul,  the  humble 
disciple  of  that  Saviour,  to  become  the  great  Apostle  to  the 
Grentiles  I  Indeed,  an  immortal  sentry,  standing  on  this  path- 
way, might  have  seen  an  ever-passing  panorama  of  private  as 
well  as  national  life  and  history  —  of  human  happiness  as  well 
as  misery. 

For,  not  to  speak  of  the  innocent  and  joyous  "  shepherds  " 
of  the  Most  Ancient  Church,  who  fed  their  flocks  and  herds, 
during  uncounted  ages,  among  these  mountains,  constantly 
passing  and  repassing  ^*  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new " ; 
nor  of  the  busier,  more  '^  enterprising,'*  and  consequently,  more 
locomotive  **  nations,  houses,  and  families  "  of  -the  Ancient 
Church,  which  also  flourished  in  Canaan,  Syria,  Phenicia, 
Arabia,  Ac,  and  must  have  here,  in  Scripture  language,  ^^  run 
to  and  fro," — many  a  northern  immigrant,  like  Abraham,  went 
by  with  his  *^  wives  and  his  little  ones,"  his  camels,  asses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats,  and  all  his  family  utensils,  tents,  and  boxes  of 
garments  and  stores  of  simple  wealth.  Here,  too,  passed  for 
thousands  of  years,  the  long-drawn  caravans  of  Emesa,  Riblah, 
Palmyra,  Damascus,  to  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Accho :  in  fine,  most 
of  the  Tyrian  and  East  Syrian  trade,  with  *'  horses,  horsemen, 
and  mules  "  from  the  north,  with  corded  cedar  boxes  and  bales 
of  wares,  skin-bottles  of  wine  and  bags  of  wool  (Ezek.  xxvii. 
'16,  18,  19,  24),  attended  by  carefid  merchants  pondering 
their  gains.  Travellers,  satraps,  and  sultanas,  luxurious  mer- 
chants' wives,  and  high-bom  dames  and  damsels  with  glittering 
palanquins  and  gorgeously  draped  attendants,  bearing  along 
every  appliance  of  oriental  wealth  and  indulgence,  were  doubt- 
less, as  now,  ever  moving  by,  between  those  great  trading  cities 
of  the  seaports  and  the  interior. 

The  Arab  name  given  to  the  bridge  by  the  natives  — 
"  Jacob's  daughters*  bridge  "  —  shows  that  they  referred  it,  by 
tradition,  to  the  time  of  the  patriarch,  and  upon  it,  or  another 
which  it  has  replaced,  might  have  passed  Abraham's  faithful 
servant  (Gen.  ch.  xxiv.)  from  his  pleasant  errand  to  the  north, 
when  he  brought  to  expectant  Isaac   his  beautiful    Rebekah, 
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with  her  narse,  her  damsels,  and  her  dowry  —  her  large  ar 
lustrous  oriental  eyes  shaded  with  anxiety  or  bright  with  hop 
sad  with  regret  or  sparkling  with  anticipation,  as,  in  this  regie 
so  celebrated  for  its  scenery,  they  looked  for  the  first  time  c 
the  beautiful  hills  and  valleys  of  her  adopted  land. 

J.   w.   J. 

[To  be  continued.] 


«*COME  UNTO  ME." 


When  our  Lord  and  Saviour  said,  "  Come  unto  Me  all  3 
that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest,"  E 
gave  an  exani{)le  of  His  operation  which  it  will  be  profitab 
to  study.  Not  that  we  will  now  attempt  to  consider  thorough! 
these  most  tender  and  touching  words  ;  but  there  is  one  poii 
suggested  by  refliecting  upon  them  which  is  a  very  importai 
one.  The  point 'is  this:  the  words  of  the  Lord,  "Come  un 
Me,"  are  full  of  meaning ;  so  are  all  His  words.  What  E 
says.  He  doe%  ;  what  the  Lord  Commands,  is. 

So  here,  when  He  said,  "  Come  unto  Me,"  He  said  it  lik 
wise  with  His  whole  being  and  power.  The  invitation  to  thoi 
that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden  is  one,  not  (if  we  may  so  speal 
of  the  head,  but  of  the  hand  as  well ;  not  of  the  Divine  Lo^ 
as  separate  from  the  Divine  Power,  but  of  the  Divine  Loi 
as  perpetually  united  with  the  Divine  Power. 

When  the  Lord  spake  these  words  in  the  flesh,  we  may  su 
pose  Him  to  have  stretched  forth  His  hands  in  gesture  of  w€ 
come.  So  He  does  now.  But  not  in  gesture  of  welcon 
merely,  for  His  eternal  purpose  is  to  draw 'men  to  Himself.  I 
the  Lord  always  carries  out  His  word,  so  when  He  spake  th 
welcome  to  the  afflicted.  He  carried  it  out  by  exerting  upc 
them  His  Divine  Influence,  in  order  to  elevate  and  relie^ 
them.  These  His  words  were  eternal  words,  their  applicatic 
reaching  both  backward  and  forward  forever  and  ever.  TIi 
operation  of  His  in  carrying  them  out  always  was,  is,  and  £ 
ways  will  be  performed  upon  men.  This  we  know  from  wh 
we  know  of  His  character. 
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Remember  it,  then,  when  these  words  meet  you  from  His 
boly  Word ;  remember  all  that  they  mean ;  that  every  day, 
every  hour  and  moment.  He  is  saying  them  to  you  by  exerting 
upon  yon  His  Divine  Influence ;  that  He  is  saying  in  the  Divine 
wav,  "  Come  unto  Me." 

If  we  remember  this  about  these  words,  it  may  help  us  to 
answer  the  Lord's  invitation.  How  are  we  to  answer  it  ?  Will 
saying,  "  I  come,"  be  an  answer  ?  Let  the  Lord's  own  exam- 
ple prove  the  true  answer.  Does  He  merely  say,  "  Come  ?  " 
Ko,  indeed,  no ;  but  He  employs  His  Divine  Wisdom  and  His 
Great  Power  to  draw  you  to  come.  Then  we  must,  in  our 
little  field,  do  likewise  ;  for  we  were  created  after  His  likeness. 
It  will  not  do  to  say  with  the  head  or  heart,  "  I  come,"  unless 
it  be  said  also  with  the  hands.  If  the  Lord  did  not  put  all  His 
power  in  the  invitation.  He  would  not  give  it  at  all.  Let  us  be 
warned  that  we  cannot  really  say  it  without  putting  our  little, 
God-given  power  into  it. 

,  Perhaps  we  had  better  not  make  any  word-answer  at  all,  if 
a  word-answer  would  satisfy  us.  In  that  case  we  had  better 
set  at  work  to  answer  the  invitation  by  going  to  the  Lord. 
This,  as  all  know,  we  can  do  at  every  moment  of  our  lives. 
The  blessed  Doctrine  of  Life  teaches  us  how  we  may  pray 
without  ceasing  all  day  long,  whether  we  are  in  our  shop,  or 
store,  or  house.  In  the  same  Doctrine  the  Lord  also  teaches 
us  how  to  go  to  Him  without  interrupting  our  daily  labor, 
namely,  by  doing  that  labor  according  to  His  commandments. 
Doing  so,  we  constantly  approach  Him,  for  we  approach  His 
way.  Doing  so,  we  constantly  accept  His  invitation,  "  Come 
unto  Me,"  for  we  are  constantly  going  unto  Him. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  going  to  the  Lord,  ac- 
cepting His  welcome,  is  a  difficult  matter,  a  journey  up-hill. 
Every  one  who  has  tried  knows  it  to  be  so.  The  travellers 
upon  that  road  are  all  "  weary  and  heavy  laden,"  and  much  in 
need  of  "  re«^"  This  they  will  find,  if  they  only  allow  them- 
selves to  be  led  onward  and  upward  by  Him ;  for  does  He 
not  say  that  He  will  draw  them  toward  Himself  and  give 
them  ''  rest  ?  "  Indeed  He  does  say  so,  when  He  says  to  us 
in  His  Word,  "Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.     Take  My  yoke  upon 
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you  and  learn  of  Me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart ;  and 
ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.  For  My  yoke  is  easy  and 
My  burden  is  light." 

Stretching  out  His  Mighty  Hand  to  us.  He  says  this  now. 
He  is  constantly  fulfilling  His  invitation  by  drawing  us  to  ac- 
cept it.  Oh,  may  we  have  strength  to  take  our  hand  from  works 
of  evil  and  give  it  to  Him,  our  Saviour.  t.  f.  w. 


REMAINS  OF  ANTIQUITY. 

CHAPTER  X. 
[Continued  fW>m  Vol.  xl.  page  876.] 

I  NOW  proceed  to  make  the  comparison  which  was  proposed 
at  the  outset,  between  the  ages  of  the  world  and  those  of  in- 
dividual human  life,  Infancy,  Childhood,  Youth,  and  Manhood. 
And  it  seems  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  define  and  limit,  as 
precisely  as  possible,  what  is  to  be  understood  by  these  several 
periods.  By  common  consent  among  civilized  nations,  the  term 
of  Alan's  minority  has  been  fixed  at  twenty-one  years  ;  and  this 
probably  comes  sufficiently  near  to  what  Nature  herself  dictates. 
The  several  stages  of  Infancy,  Childhood,  and  Youth,  though 
plainly  distinct  enough  to  have  acquired  peculiar  and  special 
names,  succeed  each  other  with  such  gradual  changes,  and 
vary  so  greatly  in  individuals,  that  an  unvarying  term  of  years 
can  scarcely  be  set  for  each.  Yet  if  we  divide  the  period  of 
twenty-one  years  into  three  periods  of  seven  years  each,  we 
shall  make  a  division  which  will  give  to  each  period,  with  as 
little  confusion  as  possible,  the  peculiar  characteristics  belong- 
ing to  it.  And  the  fourth  age,  that  of  Manhood,  sufficiently 
defines  itself. 

Let  us  inquire,  in  the  first  place,  how  the  Golden  Age,  which 
was  that  of  the  infancy  of  our  race,  corresponds  to  the  infantile 
state  of  man.  The  analogy  is  manifest,  more,  perhaps,  than  in 
anything  else,  in  the  state  of  innocence  common  to  both.  The 
human  soul  was  then  in  its  original,  unstained  purity.  No 
demon  had  ever  broken  in  to  sunder  the  tie  of  love  which 
bound  man  to   his  heavenly  Parent,  in  which  he  lived  in    a 
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cloudless  and  happy  serenity  of  sunlight.  And  now,  the  best 
we  know  of  innocence,  the  most  affecting  exhibition  of  it  we 
can  anywhere  find,  is  to  be  seen  in  infants,  whose  presence 
brings  down  to  earth  some  emanations  of  the  heaven  of  inno- 
cence, through  the  angels  who  are  associated  with  them. 

We  may  even  rightly  draw  a  comparison  also  in  respect  to 
ignorance.  For  although  the  Most  Ancient  men  became  the 
wisest  of  all  in  the  perception  of  heavenly  things,  they  were 
profoundly  ignorant  in  respect  to  a  thousand  matters  of  external 
knowledge,  which  the  experience  of  many  ages  only  could 
bring  to  notice ;  while  their  spiritual  acquirements  were  also, 
as  has  been  already  shown,  not  an  instantaneous  gift,  but  the 
result  of  a  gradual,  and  possibly  slow  development  of  their  in- 
terior nature. 

Again,  affection  was  a  predominating  characteristic  of  the 
primitive  age,  as  it  is  of  the  infantile  state.  Love  towards  the 
Lord  was  the  ruling  principle  of  the  religious  state  of  those 
who  were  called  by  Swedenborg  the  Most  Ancient  Church, 
although  it  was  not  a  church,  in  the  modem  acceptation  of 
the  phrase,  because  it  had  no  external  organization,  nor  any 
external  rites  and  forms  of  worship.  Love  to  the  Lord,  as 
the  Highest  and  the  Only,  so  completely  filled  their  whole 
mind,  that  they  worshipped  Him  in  every  thought  and  act,  and 
acknowledged  His  wisdom  and  goodness  in  every  object  that 
met  their  eyes.  Therefore,  they  needed  no  set  times  and 
occasions  for  worship,  as  we  do,  who  are  constantly  drawn  away 
from  heaven  towards  earth,  and  who,  unless  we  reserved  special 
opportunities  for  communion  with  spiritual  and  heavenly  things, 
should  be  likely  never  to  think  of  them  at  all. 

An  imperfect  image  of  this  inward  love  towards  the  Lard» 
and  trust  in  Him,  which  the  Most  Ancient  people  had,  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  affection  and  regard  which  an  infant  feels  towards 
its  earthly  parents,  the  entire  reliance  and  undoubting  trust, 
the  simplicity  of  obedience,  which  are  more  or  less  manifested,  — 
so  long,  at  least,  as  the  parents  are  the  only  known  sources  of 
all  that  can  supply  its  needs  and  gratify  its  desires.  Because 
life  u  love,  therefore,  its  first  spontaneous  manifestations  are 
those  of  affection.  Understanding  requires  time  for  its  devel- 
opment ;  for  truth,  by  means  of  which  it  is  formed,  is  only  re- 
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ceived  and  comprehended  by  degrees,  as  the  mind  learns  to 
apply  and  use  its  faculties  in  its  acquisitions ;  but  love  flows 
from  within,  and  presents  itself  in  tender  nakedness,  in  the  first 
acts  and  efforts  of  the  infant  mind. 

Further,  it  was  a  specially  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
men  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church,  that  their  will  and  their 
understanding,  or  their  love  and  their  thought,  were  in  such 
close  and  inseparable  connection  that  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  think  and  speak  otherwise  than  as  affection  dictated.  Dis- 
simulation was  entii*ely  foreign  to  their  nature.  Deceit  and  in- 
sincerity, when  thought  of  at  all,  were  regarded  by  them  as 
heinous  crimes.  Their  faces  were  always  the  true  indexes  of 
their  heart  and  mind,  neither  had  they  any  motives  for  con- 
cealment ;  for  they  lived  in  mutual  love,  and  in  the  continual 
desire  of  doing  good  and  making  each  other  happy. 

Something  of  this  same  characteristic  may  be  still  plainly 
noticed  in  infants,  notwithstanding  the  depth  to  which  deceit 
and  pretence  have  become  grounded  in  our  fallen  nature.  For 
they,  as  yet  unobservant  of  any  need  or  cause  for  concealment, 
openly  manifest  in  their  cries  and  their  smiles,  and  display 
vividly  in  their  countenances  and  gestures,  the  varying  affec- 
tions which,  from  time  to  time,  sway  them.  And  we  some- 
times find  children  who  have  passed  the  infantile  stage,  still  in- 
nocent and  confiding  enough  to  speak  the  real  thoughts  of  their 
hearts,  to  the  mortification  of  prudent  parents,  who  do  not  deem 
it  advisable  that  the  whole  truth  should  be  told  on  all  occa* 
sions. 

Thus  the  analogy  of  the  Golden  Age  with  the  state  of  infency 
is  manifest,  and  easy  to  make  out.  Before  entering  upon  the 
comparison  of  the  Second  or  Silver  Age  with  the  second  period 
of  human  life,  it  seems  desirable  to  introduce  some  observations 
upon  the  process  by  which  the  change  was  brought  about  from 
the  Age  of  Love  to  that  of  Truth. 

Although,  in  the  Most  Ancient  Church,  the  will  principle  was 
the  predominant  part  of  the  mental  constitution,  in  a  more 
special  sense  than  it  has  ever  been  since,  there  must  have  been, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  with  them,  as  in  other  ages,  those  who 
had  more  and  less  of  intellectual  character.  And  as  the  Church 
began  to  decline  from  its  original  integrity,  this  distinction  ap- 
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pears  to  have  become  more  strongly  marked.  Indeed,  two  dif- 
ferent paths  were  taken,  in  the  downward  course,  by  the  two 
classes,  in  which  the  voluntary  and  the  intellectual  character 
became  respectively  predominant. 

With  those  in  whom  the  will-principle  retained  its  com- 
plete possession  of  the  intellectual  part,  —  the  love  of  what  was 
good  and  heavenly  becoming,  by  degrees,  perverted  into  self- 
love,  —  the  understanding  could  not  be  otherwise  than  filled  with 
the  false  persuasions  which  that  evil  love  constantly  inspired 
into  it ;  and  at  length  so  completely  so  as  to  be  beyond  all  pos- 
sibility of  reform  by  teaching,  because  the  will  would  permit 
nothing  to  enter  the  understanding,  which  was  not  in  agree- 
ment with  its  own  perverse  and  evil  state.  Swedenborg  says 
of  the  state  of  the  last  posterity  before  the  flood, — 

*<  That  at  length  they  were  left  almost  destitute  of  remains  by  rea- 
son of  their  being  of  such  a  genius,  that  they  were  infected  with  dire 
and  abominable  persuasions  respecting  all  things  whatsoever  which 
occurred  and  feU  into  their  thoughts,  so  that  they  were  not  at  all  will- 
iog  to  recede  from  them ;  and  this  was  chiefly  owing  to  self-love,  in 
consequence  whereof  they  supposed  themselves  to  be  as  gods,  and 
that  whatever  they  thought  was  divine.  Thb  kind  of  persuasion 
never  existed  either  before  or  since  in  any  other  people."     .     .     . 

**  When  the  people  before  the  Flood  arrived  at  the  summit  of  such 
persuasion,  they  became  extinct  of  themselves,  and  were  suffocated 
as  with  an  inundation  not  unlike  a  flood ;  therefore  their  extinction 
is  compared  to  a  flood,  and  also,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  most 
ancient  people,  is  described  as  a  flood."  —  A.  C.  562,  563. 

But  another  branch  of  this  Church,  those  who  were  of  a 
more  intellectual  character,  began  to  separate  truth  from  good, 
and  to  think  of  faith  as  a  thing  distinct  by  itself,  which  was 
never  done  by  the  Most  Ancient  Church  in  its  original  integ- 
rity. This  step,  although  a  downward  one,  was  taken,  at  first, 
with  a  comparative  degree  of  innocence.  But  as  they  came  to 
love  truth  more  than  good,  and  so  to  invert  the  true  order  of 
things  in  their  minds,  they  could  but  fall  into  evil,  and  finally 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  make  nothing  of  good,  and  to  destroy  it 
in  themselves.  These  things  are  described,  in  the  Word,  by 
the  history  of  Cain.     By  him  is  denoted  the  acknowledgment 
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of  faith  separate  from  lore,  and  by  his  killing  Abel  his  brother, 
is  denoted  the  extinction  of  the  good  of  charity. 

By  those  who  are  here  denoted  by  Cain,  Swedenborg  tells 
us,  the  various  matters  which  had  been  subjects  of  internal  per- 
ception with  the  Most  Ancient  Church,  were  collected  to- 
gether and  reduced  to  a  form  of  doctrine  ;  and  the  same  thing 
was  carried  still  further  by  those  who  were  signified  by  Enoch, 
in  Genesis  v.  21-24 ;  and  that  this  was  permitted  to  be  done, 
not  because  it  was  of  use  at  that  time,  but  that  it  might  become 
so,  at  a  time  when  the  perceptive  life  of  the  Most  Ancient 
Church  was  wholly  extinct,  and  might  then  serve  posterity  as 
the  means  of  learning  and  understanding  spiritual  things  by  an 
external  way,  —  the  internal  way  being  closed  up. 

And  we  seem  to  be  left;  to  infer,  although  Swedenborg  does 
not  directly  say  so,  that  the  Church  of  the  new  age,  called 
Noah,  was  formed  out  of  the  remnants  of  those  who  had  en- 
tirely separated  truth  from  good,  and  faith  from  life,  because 
they  had  thus  separated  the  will  from  the  understanding  in 
such  wise,  that  the  depraved  condition  of  the  will  did  not  pre- 
vent the  acquirement  of  truth  in  the  understanding,  and  they 
were,  therefore,  alone  capable  of  being  reformed  and  regener- 
ated through  the  reception  of  truth  into  the  understanding: 
and  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  still  farther,  that  the  actual 
organic  sepamtion  of  the  will  from  the  understanding,  with 
the  great  consequent  changes  in  the  state  of  mankind  which 
ensued,  was  a  veiy  gradual  process  brought  about  by  means 
of  those  very  efforts  of  the  perverted  mind  to  separate  truth 
from  its  concomitant  good,  —  at  first  in  thought  only,  and  af- 
terwards in  life.  And  of  this  also,  Swedenborg  gives  us  no 
direct  information ;   but  the  following  seems  to  hint  at  it :  -*- 

<*  But  because  it  was  foreseen  that  mankind  could  not  continue  in 
such  a  state "  [that  is,  of  heavenly  love  and  internal  perception  of 
truth],  ^  and  that  they  would  separate  faith  from  love  towards  the  Lord, 
and  would  form  a  particular  doctrine  out  of  faith,  it  was  also  provided 
that  faith  might  be  separated,  but  still  in  such  a  manner,  that  by 
means  of  faith,  or  by  the  knowledges  of  faith,  men  might  receive  char- 
ity from  the  Lord."  —  A.  C.  393. 

And  the  following,  perhaps,  still  more  plainly  :  — 
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**  With  the  men  of  the  Most  Ancient  Charch,  the  mind,  consisting  of 
will  and  understanding,  was  one,  for  the  will  was  the  all,  so  that  the 
understanding  was  of  the  will,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  distinction 
between  love  which  is  of  the  will  and  faith  which  is  of  the  under- 
standing, because  love  was  all,  and  faith  was  of  love ;  but  when  faith 
came  to  be  sefiarated  from  love,  as  with  those  who  were  called  Cain, 
the  will  had  no  longer  any  rule :  ye^  inasmuch  as  the  understanding 
ruled  in  the  mind  instead  of  the  will,  or  faith  instead  of  love,  it  is  said 
that  he  dwelt  towards  the  east  of  Eden."  —  A.  C.  398. 

The  Second,  or  Silver  Age,  was,  therefore,  an  age  in  which 
the  understanding  had  the  predominance ;  for,  as,  in  the  former 
age,  they  received  good  immediately  into  the  will,  or  love,  which 
could  now  no  longer  be  done,  it  became  necessary  that  good 
should  be  acquired  by  an  external  way,  or  by  means  of  truth 
received  into  the  understanding,  as  has  been  the  case  in  all 
churches  since  that  time.  And  hence  the  analogy  of  this  age 
with  the  second  period  of  human  life,  or  that  of  childhood. 

Childhood  is  an  age  which  is  especially  characterized  by  a 
desire  of  knowing,  and  a  capacity  for  learning.  At  this  time 
the  intellectual  faculties  have  begun  to  be  distinctly  developed, 
and  to  manifest  themselves  in  the  demand  for  their  own  proper 
and  peculiar  food.  And  yet  the  child  does  not  so  much  at  first 
begin  to  think  for  itself,  as  to  desire  to  be  furnished  witli  the 
materials  of  thought  by  others.  The  innocence,  the  obedience, 
the  trustfulness  and  the  afiectionate  disposition  of  the  infantile 
state  are  not  yet  gone,  but  they  no  longer  predominate,  and  are 
more  frequently  pushed  aside  by  the  ruder  passions  of  the 
selfish  will.  But  they  manifest  themselves  in  this,  at  least, 
that  the  young  child  confides  in  what  it  is  taught,  and  re- 
ceives instruction  from  its  parents  and  teachers  with  almost 
the  same  unwavering  faith  with  which  when  an  infant,  it  looked 
up  to  its  parents  for  the  supply  of  all  its  wants  and  needs. 

With  such  a  childlike  and  unselfish  trust,  the  Church  of  the 
Silver  Age,  as  we  may  infer  from  Swedenborg's  account,  looked 
upon  the  treasured  remains  of  the  heavenly  wisdom  of  the  pre- 
ceding age,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  Divine  Providence,  were 
transmitted  to  them  in  a  written  form.  From  these  writings 
they  learned  the  science  of  the  correspondence  of  natural 
things  with  spiritual,  which,  as  being  to  them  the  means  of  in- 
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struction  in  heavenly  things,  and  in  the  way  which  leads 
heaven,  was  esteemed  the  science  of  all  sciences.  For,  a 
though  this  Church  was  greatly  inferior  to  the  former 
wisdom  and  goodness,  still,  while  it  continued  in  its  inte 
rity,  it  regarded  heavenly  things  as  beyond  all  others  wortl 
of  its  attention,  and  worldly  ones  as  of  comparatively  litt 
value. 

The  language  of  Hesiod  in  relation  to  this  age,  quoted 
Chapter  7th  is  remarkably  significant :  — 

''  The  boy,  for  a  hundred  years,  by  his  careful  mother,  was  educate 
sporting,  and  very  childish,  in  her  house.  But  when  they  had  arrive 
at  the  state  of  manhood,  they  lived  but  a  little  time,  suffering  the  pai 
of  folly." 

But,  as  shown  heretofore,  the  science  of  correspondence  a 
alone  be  depended  upon,  to  give  us  an  intelligible  and  ration 
meaning  to  these  things.  By  mother,  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
meant  truths  from  the  Lord  which  instruct,  and  educate,  ai 
nourish,  and  lead  to  Him  those  who  are  to  be  regenerated,  coi 
paratively  as  a  mother  educates  and  nourishes  the  infants  coi 
mitted  to  her.  The  boy  educated  in  the  mother's  hous 
therefore,  means  the  state  of  the  Church  in  tliat  age,  when 
confided  in  and  rendered  obedience  to  the  heavenly  truths  giv< 
for  its  instruction.  By  **  very  childish  "  must  be  understo< 
their  state  of  innocence  at  that  time.  Neither  should  we  u 
derstand  ^*  a  hundred  years  "  as  implying  a  specified  length 
time ;  least  of  all  need  we  think,  that  the  age  of  childho< 
literally  extended  to  that  length ;  but  that  it  signifies  a  fi 
and  complete  state  of  innocent  and  childlike  obedience  to  t1 
Lord,  as  manifested  in  the  truths  given  them,  by  which  aloi 
they  could  learn  concerning  Him,  and  be  brought  to  Him. 

"  But  when  they  had  arrived  at  the  state  of  manhood,  th( 
lived  but  a  little  time."  Manhood  is  the  age  in  which  oi 
thinks  and  acts  for  himself,  freed  from  parental  control.  Tl 
connection  in  which  the  expression  here  stands,  requires  us 
understand  it  as  meaning,  when  they  came  to  reject  the  instru 
tions  of  their  spiritual  mother,  and  to  think  from  their  own  se 
derived  intelligence.  That  they  lived  but  a  little  time,  denot 
that  they  fell  into  so  great  errors,  as  to  retain  but  very  little 
spiritual  life. 
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It  seems  needless  to  investigate  the  peculiar  evils  and  errors 
into  which  they  fell,  further  than  to  take  note,  that  the  life  of 
troth  was  neglected  for  the  mere  learning  of  it,  that  the  proper 
use  of  it  degenerated  into  the  gravest  abuses,  and  that  from 
loving  spiritual  and  heavenly  things,  chief  of  all,  they  came  to 
care  only  for  what  was  worldly  and  external.  Thus  the  pure 
silver  of  the  Second  Age  became  tarnished,  and  degenerated 
into  the  viler  brass  of  the  Third  Age,  in  which  there  was  no 
good  but  what  was  natural  and  external. 

Several  of  the  nations  who  composed  the  Ancient  Church, 
were  distinguished  in  learning  and  the  arts.  And  it  is  only 
very  recently  that  we  have  become  aware  how  well  the  prog- 
ress which  they  actually  made  in  natural  science  justified  the 
reputation  which  history  has  given  them.  We  have  no  data 
from  which  to  judge  at  what  period  of  the  Church's  progress, 
or  decline,  their  achievements  in  natural  science  and  architect- 
ural art  were  made ;  but  it  looks  reasonable  to  believe,  that  it 
was  not  till  after  the  love  of  interior  things  had  become  sup- 
planted by  that  of  external  ones,  that  the  intellectual  powers 
were  given  to  the  investigation  of  mere  natural  science  and  the 
construction  of  stone  monuments  of  national  greatness.  But 
we  need  not  doubt  that  the  same  science  of  correspondences, 
which,  in  the  earlier  ages,  was  valued  only  as  a  means  of  ar- 
riving at  heavenly  wisdom,  was  made  subservient  to  their  in- 
vestigations of  nature  itself,  by  suggesting  and  pointing  out 
the  value  and  the  uses  of  the  various  objects  of  its  three  king- 
doms. Thus,  whether  in  its  original  integrity,  or  in  its  more 
degenerate  state,  it  appears  that  the  desire  and  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  constituted  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  Silver 
Age. 

The  third  period  of  human  life  is  that  of  youth,  in  which  the 
disposition  strengthens  to  break  away  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
influence  and  authority  of  parents  and  teachers,  and  to  think 
and  act  for  one's  self.  Even  with  the  well-educated  and  well- 
disposed  youth  (at  least  of  our  own  age),  there  is  a  feeling 
that  he  has  a  right  to  know  and  understand  for  himself  the 
grounds  and  reasons  of  the  measure  of  obedience  yet  required 
of  him  ;  while  in  those  of  less  happy  dispositions,  and  less  for- 
tunate education,  there  is  often  open  rebellion,  long  before  the 
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second  age  is  past.  And  as  self-will  and  self-intelligence  ac- 
quire strength,  there  is  more  and  more  of  the  disposition  to 
trust  in  the  fallacious  appearance  that  we  are  something  from 
ourselves,  and  have  a  right  to  consider  ourselves  so. 

So  in  the  Third  Age  of  the  world,  which  the  poets  called 
Brazen,  man  was  speedily  departing,  or  endeavoring  to  depart, 
as  far  from  the  knowledge,  influence,  and  authority  of  his  Cre- 
ator as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  go,  and  be  again  safely 
brought  back.  Religion,  once  the  strongest  bond  man  knew, 
had  become  almost  the  weakest,  so  far,  at  least,  as  respects  any 
useiiil  and  salutary  restraint  which  it  imposed  upon  men's  vices, 
or  any  power  it  could  longer  exert  to  retain  man  in  internal 
conjunction  with  his  Creator. 

The  original  deception  of  the  serpent,  persuading  man  that 
he  was  godlike  in  and  from  himself,  had  at  length  led  him  so  far 
from  truth  and  from  the  Source  of  truth,  —  from  the  reception 
even  of  its  remoter  rays,  —  that  he  scarcely  knew  or  in  heart 
acknowledged  any  God  at  all ;  none,  at  least,  but  such  as  were 
fallible  and  erring,  like  himself,  and  thus,  certainly,  not  worthy 
the  name  of  gods.' 

At  this  consummation  of  things,  the  Lord  came  in  the  flesh, 
and  presented  Himself  before  men  as  their  Saviour  and  Re- 
deemer. 

But  what  constitutes  the  Lord's  coming  to  the  individual 
man  ?  When,  and  in  what  manner  does  He  come  to  every 
one,  in  particular,  and  demand  of  him  allegiance  to  Himself  as 
the  rightful  and  Divine  Sovereign  ?  He  comes  in  the  truths 
of  His  Word,  to  all  who  know  them.  To  the  child  and  youth, 
the  parents  are  themselves  tlie  divinely  constituted  authorities, 
to  which  his  respect  and  obedience  are  due.  And  it  is  their 
duty  to  lead  those  who  are  placed  under  their  guardianship, 
to  a  proper  knowledge  and  acknowledgment  of  the  Lord,  as 
the  Father  of  all.  But  when,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  youth 
is  set  free  from  parental  control,  the  Lord  claims  the  transfer 
of  allegiance  to  Himself.  He  comes  to  him,  who  is  now  ac- 
knowledged as  a  man,  in  the  truths  which  he  knows,  and  de- 
mands obedience  to  these  His  Divine  Laws.  If  this  authority 
still  remains  unacknowledged,  if  the  demand  itself  is  ignored  by 
very  many,  it  is  because  the  Lord  is  spiritually  rejected  and 
crucified,  as  He  was  literally  by  the  Jews. 
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But  the  Lord,  at  His  first  coming,  promised  that  He  would 
appear  a  second  time  in  glory.  This  second  coming  is  believed, 
bj  those  who  accept  the  Doctrines  revealed  through  Emanuel 
Swedenborg,  for  the  use  and  establishment  of  a  new  Christian 
Church,  to  have  already  taken  place,  in  the  revelation  of  the 
interior  truths  of  His  Word,  as  contained  in  their  spiritual 
sense. 

His  first  coming  was  an  external  one,  a  manifestation  of 
Himself  before  the  external  senses  of  men ;  and  He  then 
taught  doctrines  apprehensible  by  men  in  a  natural  and  worldly 
manner,  and  yet  of  a  higher  grade  than  those  which  the  Jews 
were  taught  in  the  letter  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  His 
second  coming  is  an  internal  coming,  a  manifestation  of  the 
glory  of  His  Divine  Truth  before  the  minds  of  all  such  as  are 
prepared  so  to  perceive  and  receive  Him.  And  at  this  com- 
ing. He  establishes  a  New  Church  among  those  who  are  capable 
of  receiving  this  revelation.  This  Church  is  what  was  fore- 
told in  the  Book  of  Revelations,  under  the  title  of  the  New 
Jerusalem. 

To  the  individual  man,  also,  there  is  a  first  and  a  second  com- 
ing of  the  Lord.  He  first  comes  to  him  in  the  truths  of  the 
literal  sense  of  the  Word,  and  through  them,  demands  of  him 
whom  he  will  choose  to  serve,  the  Lord  or  hell ;  for  he  must 
needs  serve  either  the  one  or  the  other.  To  those  who  hear 
the  words,  and  accept  His  service.  He  comes  again,  and  opens ' 
the  interiors  of  their  minds,  just  so  far  as  they  make  ready  the 
way  for  Him  to  do  so,  by  shunning,  as  sins  against  Him,  the 
evils  forbidden  in  His  Word.  They  see  something  of  His 
glory,  and  He  becomes  transfigured  before  their  internal  sight, 
even  though  they  be  but  dimly  conscious  of  the  vision  in  their 
external  thought.  Only  to  those  to  whom  the  spiritual  sense  is 
openly  revealed,  indeed,  in  the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
does  it  assume  a  clear  and  well-defined  outline  in  the  view  of 
the  natural  mind. 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  must,  of  necessity,  be  two  com- 
ings of  the  Lord,  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  race ;  an 
external  and  an  internal  one.  And  these  two,  in  a  certain 
sense,  make  one,  as  every  internal  does  with  its  corresponding 
external.     For,  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  the  time  that  sepa- 
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rates  them  becomes  of  no  account.  It  is  only  because  of  the 
evil  in  men's  minds,  which  makes  the  i*eception  of  the  Divine 
Truth  so  difficult,  that  they  are  separated  by  long  intervals  of 
time. 

But  now,  finally,  what  evidence  have  we,  that  we  are  now 
in  the  fourth  age,  the  manhood  of  our  race  ?  Chiefly  this,  that 
a  multitude  of  influences  and  instrumentalities  are  now  at  work, 
as  never  before,  to  educate,  improve,  and  humanize  the  in- 
dividual man.  We  can  only  now  begin  to  see  some  of  the 
effects  of  the  Lord's  Second  Coming,  and  of  the  great  increase 
of  light  and  freedom  into  which  mankind  have  come  in  con- 
sequence of  it.  The  final  result  of  these  things,  it  is,  of  course, 
out  of  our  power  to  predict,  but  we  doubtless  have  a  right  to 
hope  for  very  much.  It  is  one  of  the  most  strongly  marked 
tendencies  of  the  present  age,  to  regard  man  as  an  individual ; 
and  it  is  more  and  more  felt  to  be  the  true  way  of  building  up 
states  and  nations,  —  not  to  consolidate  individuals  in  masses,  to 
act  blindly  together  like  the  wheels  of  an  automaton,  and  to 
merge  as  completely  as  possible  the  interests  of  the  individual 
in  those  of  the  commonwealth,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  make 
each  individual  as  whole  and  complete  a  man  as  possible  by 
himself,  and  thus  to  make  all,  intelligent  co-workers  for  the  pub- 
lic good.  If  the  selfishness  and  petty  strife  of  politicians  as  yet 
prevent  the  complete  realization  of  this  theory,  the  current 
is  at  least  too  strong  in  this  direction  to  be  wholly  resisted. 
States  will  not  now  consent  to  be  so  blindly  governed  as  they 
once  were.  Somehow  or  other,  the  common  people  have  every- 
where acquired  more  or  less  of  a  power  to  make  themselves 
felt  and  heard,  which  they  never  had  before.  And  if  the  public 
guardians  will  not,  or  know  not,  how  rightly  to  direct,  guide, 
and  educate  this  spirit  which  they  cannot  possibly  repress, 
they  will  only  find  the  greatest  mischiefs  following  their 
neglect  and  weakness.  It  is  not  to  be  disputed,  that  it  must 
take  a  much  longer  period  to  renew  the  spiritual  state  of  our 
world  than  many  modern  reformers,  so  called,  imagine  ;  be- 
cause their  notions  are  based  on  inadequate  conceptions,  both 
of  the  greatness  of  the  work,  and  of  the  obstacles  which  lie 
in  its  way,  in  the  hearts  of  men  themselves.  But  if  the  hand 
of  Providence  seems  to   move  slow,  —  too  slow  for  our  short- 
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sighted  and  selfish  eagerness  for  great  results,  it  never  can 
moTe  amiss,  and  it  cannot  have  sent  the  light  of  heavenly 
troth  into  the  world  for  naught,  and  in  vain.  And  we  maji 
therefore,  cherish  the  belief  that  whatever  evils  now  appear  to 
stand  in  the  way,  the  man  of  our  earth  may  at  length  become 
a  wise  and  a  good  man,  reaping  some  fruit  of  advantage,  even 
from  the  missteps  and  the  sad,  but  perhaps,  salutary  experience 
of  the  past.  D.  h.  h. 


THE  FIRST  STATE  AFTER  DEATH. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  '*  Magazine'*  is  a  very  interesting  pa- 
per on  *^  The  Mental  Change  connected  with  the  Death  of  the 
Body.*'  It  is  full  of  useful  thought  and  practical  suggestion, 
but  I  think  the  writer  may  have  overlooked  some  things  as  to 
the  similarity  of  our  surroundings  in  the  first  state  afler  death 
to  our  surroundings  in  the  world.  I  call  his  attention,  and  the 
attention  of  readers  of  the  ''  Magazine,"  to  some  things  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  ^^  True  Christian  Religion."  I  am  sorry 
that  I  cannot,  just  now,  refer  him  and  them  to  similar  passages 
in.  the  "  Spiritual  Diary,"  from  which  he  quotes,  my  copy  of 
it  having  been  destroyed,  and  not  yet  replaced. 

Swedenborg  tells  us  (T.  C.  R.  796)  that  Luther,  in  the 
Spiritual  World,  had  a  house  *^  such  as  he  had  had  in  the  life 
of  the  body  at  Eisleben,"  and  that  he  made  arrangements  in  it 
for  lecturing,  etc.  Melancthon  had  a  house  ^^  similar  to  the 
house  in  which  he  lived  in  the  world  ; "  and  Swedenborg  says : 
"  This  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  new-comers,  whence  they 
do  not  know  but  that  they  are  still  in  the  natural  world,  and 
that  the  time,  elapsed  since  death,  has  been  only  a  sleep."  In 
Melancthon's  ^'  chamber,  also,  there  were  many  similar  things  ; 
a  similar  table,  a  similar  desk  with  drawers,  and  also  a  similar 
library."  Calvin  was,  with  difficulty,  convinced  that  he  was  in 
another  world,  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  his  surroundings 
and  habits  to  those  of  his  life  in  the  world. 

The"  Dutch  in  the  Spiritual  World  "  appear  in  garments  like 
those  which  they  wore  in  the  natural  world.     The  English 
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there  have  "cities  like  London."  The  Germans  are  repre- 
sented there  by  a  man  with  "  books  under  his  arms,"  and  they 
continue  in  their  scholarly  habits  of  life. 

These  things,  and  many  more  in  the  "  Supplement,"  show 
that  the  exterior  memory  is  open  for  some  time  after  death,  and 
that  it  is  an  important  means  of  executing  judgment  upon  the 
lives  of  men. 

In  "  Heaven  and  Hell,"  we  find  things  ia  agreement  w^ith 
what  has  now  been  brought  forward,  especially  in  n.  494. 

T.  p.  R. 

We  thank  our  correspondent  for  sending  us  the  above,  and 
suggesting  the  fact  that  passages  of  similar  import  are  to  be 
found  elsewhere  than  in  the  work  from  which  he  quotes.  We 
were  not  unmindful  of  these  passages  ;  but  it  appeared  to  us 
that  they  are  susceptible  of  an  interpretation  that  is  in  harmony 
with  those  from  the  "Diary"  upon  which  our  remarks  were 
based ;  atid  these  came  to  us  in  a  way  that  seemed  to  relieve 
the  subject  of  some  difiBculties.  But  we  may  be  wrong  ;  and 
we  doubtless  are,  if  a  rigidly  literal  interpretation  is  to  be  given 
to  the  statements  referred  to  by  our  correspondent,  and  if  they 
are  not  to  be  qualified  by  what  we  have  referred  to  in  the 
"  Diary." 

That  a  strictly  literal  interpretation  is  not  to  be  given  to  the 
statements  to  which  our  correspondent  refers,  and  to  others  of 
similar  import,  seems  quite  probable  from  passages  like  the  fol- 
lowing, taken  from  n.  464,  **  Heaven  and  Hell :  "  — 

**'  Although  the  external  or  natural  memory  is  in  man  after  death, 
still  the  merely  natural  things  which  are  therein  are  not  reproduced 
in  the  other  life,  but  the  spiritual  things  which  are  adjoined  to  the 
natural  things  hy  corredpondences 

*^  But  the  external  or  natural  memory,  as  to  those  things  therein 
which  are  derived  from  what  is.  material,  and  from  time  and  space, 
and  from  all  other  things  which  are  proper  to  nature,  does  not  serve  the 
spirit  for  that  use  in  which  it  had  served  it  in  the  world ;  for  man  in 
the  world,  when  he  thought  from  the  external  sensual,  and  not  at  the 
same  time  from  the  internal  sensual,  or  the  intellectual,  thought  natu- 
rally and  not  spiritually ;  yet,  in  the  other  life,  when  the  spirit  is  in 
the  spiritual  world,  he  does  not  think  naturally  but  spiritually ;  to 
think  spiritually  is  to  think  intellectually  or  rationally.     Hence  it  is 
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that  the  external  or  natural  memory,  as  to  those  things  which  are  ma- 
terial, Ls  there  quiescent,  and  those  things  only  come  into  use  which 
man  has  in  the  world  imhibed  by  means  of  material  things,  and  has 
made  rationaL  The  reason  why  the  external  memory  is  quiescent  as 
to  those  things  which  are  material,  is  because  they  cannot  be  repro- 
duced." 

Now  if  we  apply  this  to  what  is  said  of  Lnther,  Melancthon, 
etc.,  we  shall  see  that  a  strictly  literal  interpretatioa  cannot  be 
given  it.  It  is  not  the  material  house  at  Eisleben  that  Lather 
remembers  ;  for,  after  death,  "  the  external  or  natural  memory, 
as  to  those  things  which  are  material,  is  quiescent,"  because 
those  things  which  are  material  cannot  be  reproduced. 

That  material  things  cannot  be  reproduced  does  hot  mean 
that  material  things  cannot  exist  in  the  spiritual  world,  —  of 
course  they  cannot,  —  but  that  the  memory  of  them'  cannot. 
The  reason,  no  doubt,  that  the  memory  of  material  things  can- 
not be  reproduced  is  that  that  memory  is  one  of  the  mind  con- 
nected with  and  acting  in  a  material  hrain^  and  which  perishes 
with  that  brain. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  passage  in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg, 
in  which,  if  we  detach  it  from  its  connection,  there  is  a  stronger 
appearance  that,  in  the  future  life,  there  is  a  memory  of  mate- 
rial things  than  in  one  which  we  will  presently  quote.  And  it 
will  be  observed  that  if  there  is  no  memory  of  material  things 
there,  this  fact  must  be  made  to  qualify  all  that  is  said  about 
the  circumstances  of  men  in  their  first  state  afler  death,  —  to 
qualify  all  that  is  said  of  Luther  and  the  rest. 

The  passage  just  referred  to  is  this :  — 

^  To  these  things  I  will  add  something  memorable  concerning  the 
memory  of  man  remaining  af^er  death ;  by  which  I  was  confirmed, 
that  not  only  general  things,  but  also  the  most  singular,  which  enter 
the  memory,  remain,  and  are  never  obliterated.  There  appeared  to 
me  books  with  writings  therein  as  in  the  world,  and  I  was  instructed 
that  they  were  from  the  memory  of  those  who  wrote,  and  that  there 
was  not  a  single  word  wanting  there,  which  was  in  the  book  written 
by  the  same  person  in  the  world ;  and  that  thus  from  the  memory  of 
another  may  be  taken  the  minutest  particulars,  even  those  wliich  he 
himself  in  the  world  had  forgotten.*' 

From  this  it  would  appear  as  if  man,  after  death,  had  a  mem- 
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ory  of  material  things,  and  as  if  they  could  be  reproduced. 
But  notice  what  immediately  follows :  — 

^  The  reason  was  also  disclosed,  namely,  that  man  has  an  external 
and  an  internal  memory, —  an  external  memory  which  is  of  the  natural 
man,  and  an  internal  which  is  of  his  spiritual  man  ;  and  that  everything 
which  man  has  thought,  willed,  spoken,  done,  also  which  he  has  heard 
and  seen,  is  inscribed  on  his  internal  or  spiritual  memory ;  and  that 
the  things  which  are  there  are  never  erased,  since  they  are  inscribed 
at  the  same  time  on  the  spirit  itself,  and  on  the  members  of  the  body, 
as  was  said  above  ;  and  thus  that  the  spirit  is  formed  according  to  the 
thoughts  and  acts  of  its  will.**  —  H.  &  H.  n.  463. 

From  this  it  is  plain  that  the  memory  of  things  which  is  with 
man  after  death  is  not  his  external  memory,  but  his  internal 
memory ;  not  the  memory  which  he  had  in  the  material  body, 
but  that  which  became  impressed  upon  his  spirit  in  connection 
with  what  occurred  in  the  life  of  the  body. 

NoWf  as  man  after  his  decease  retains  a  memory  of  merely 
natural  things,  no  more  than  he  does  when  asleep  of  what  was 
around  him  or  occurred  to  him  when  he  was  awake,  he  will  be 
unaware  of  the  change  that  has  taken  place  with  him,  if  he 
finds  his  surroundings  making  a  harmonious  part  of  the  series 
of  things  impressed  upon  the  memory  of  his  spirit. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  external  circumstances  of 
one  who  dies,  are  entirely  similar  to  what  they  appear  to  him  to 
have  been  previously ;  and  Swedenborg  often  certainly  speaks 
as  if  one,  on  entering  the  other  life,  finds  himself  in  a  condition 
precisely  like  his  condition  here ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  such 
more  particular  explanations  as  we  have  referred  to,  suggest  im- 
portant qualifications,  which,  if  we  neglect,  we  are  liable  to  get 
wrong  impressions  upon  the  subject. 


FEMININE  CULTURE. 


All  are  ready,  to*day,  to  admit,  we  presume,  that  the  period 
is  rapidly  passing  away,  both  in  the  Old  Church  and  New, 
when  mere  beauty  of  fiice,  or  grace  and  sweetness  of  manner, 
are  considered  a  sufficient  and  safe  capital  for  a  woman  to  begin 
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the  business  of  her  life  with  ;  and  that  the  dawn  of  an  important 
era  haft  already  been  welcomed,  when  intellectaal  as  well  as 
spiritual  culture  is  held,  in  theory  at  least,  to  be  the  solid  basis 
of  a  true  and  earnest  womanhood. 

We  of  the  New  Church  know  the  beautiful  truth  that  Swe- 
denborg  teaches  in  regard  to  the  two  principles,  one  of  which, 
in  an  orderly  condition  of  spiritual  life,  predominates  in  man, 
and  the  other  in  woman  ;  and  that  a  marriage  has  only  so  far 
folfilled  its  uses,  as  the  relative  position  of  the  two  parties  co- 
incides with  its  requisitions.  But  perhaps  there  may  have  been 
among  us,  heretofore,  an  acceptance  of  this  truth  somewhat  too 
literal,  considering  the  imperfect  mediums  through  which  it  is 
represented,  and  the  consequently  mismatched  condition  of  these 
spiritual  principles,  leading  each  side  to  act  as  if  all  the  intellect 
and  all  the  wisdom  belonged  necessarily  to  man,  and  all  the  af- 
fection and  all  the  good  to  woman. 

With  such  broken  reflections  of  true  marriage  as  we  find 
here,  it  cannot  but  be  that  the  wife  should  sometimes  prove  the 
more  intellectual  of  the  two ;  and  what  then  is  to  be  done  ? 
If  she  use  faithfully  all  the  truth  she  has  the  capacity  for  re- 
ceiving, she  must  inevitably  lead,  and  the  husband  must  follow. 
That  this  is  anything  more  than  the  order  of  disorder  no  New 
Churchman  or  woman  will  claim.  But  that  woman's  intellec- 
taal culture  should  be  limited  within  certain  arbitrary  lines ; 
that  she  should  be  dwarfed  to  certain  statuesque  proportions  to 
give  to  man,  —  whatever  her  relations  to  him,  —  by  contrast  or 
appearances,  more  expansive  outlines ;  or  that  he  or  she  should 
mistakingly  imagine  that,  in  so  doing,  true  spiritual  principles 
are  being  adequately  represented,  is  virtually  to  accept  the  Pro- 
crustean adaptation  of  humanity  to  inert  matter,  clipping  the 
humanity  in  all  cases  of  unfitness. 

So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  duty  of  every  man  and  woman  is,  to 
use  all  the  materials  for  the  culture  of  the  intellect  which  he  or 
she  has  the  natural  aptitude  for  acquiring,  —  making  the  results, 
in  every  legitimate  way,  the  basis  of  character,  since  character 
must  have  some  foundation,  and  a  solid  intellectual  culture 
must  surely  be  admitted  to  bo  firmer  and  more  enduring,  and  a 
truer  representative  of  a  spiritual  superstructure  than  that  pre- 
occupation of  the  whole  mind  by  what  was  only  intended  for 
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ornamentation,  misplacing  this  into  the  position  of  more  sub- 
stantial things. 

Beauty  and  grace  and  taste  in  the  adornment  of  person  or 
home,  and  even  a  certain  conformity  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  — 
each,  of  course,  has  a  place  of  its  own  of  no  insignificant  impor- 
stance,  and  should  be  given  that  place  and  no  other.  But  what 
man  who  should  build  a  house,  elevated  to  the  most  conspicuous 
position,  exposed  to  the  merciless  sweep  of  wind  and  storm, 
with  only  the  ornament  of  fretwork  and  filagree  for  its  foun- 
dation, ought  to  claim  for  himself  any  sane  motive  of  action  ? 
anything  better  than  a  complete  inversion  of  mental  order  ? 

Could  such  a  house,  planned  and  built  by  a  woman,  any  more 
successfully  defy  the  elemental  strife  ? 

Here,  and  on  this  ground  would  we  make  our  plea  for  the  in- 
tellectual culture  of  the  young  of  our  own  sex  in  the  New 
Church,  who,  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  in  their  inexperience,  see 
the  present  and  future  necessities  of  the  case,  in  all  its  bearings, 
as  clearly  as  those  whose  youthful  experiences  have  given  place 
to  those  of  the  sober  age  of  reflection,  —  when,  too,  the  reproving 
voices  of  so  many  of  our  own  misused  or  neglected  bygone 
opportunities  echo  like  a  chilling  blast  through  all  the  avenues 
of  memory.  There  are,  at  this  day,  so  many  influences  at 
work  to  draw  the  feminine  mind  into  a  monopoly  in  matters  of 
dress  and  household  show,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  check  an  undue 
gravitation  of  the  thoughts  towards  this  centre  ;  for  it  is  a  day 
of  sudden  fortunes,  tempting  fabrics,  and  large  expenditures, 
with  some  development  of  artistic  taste,  and  some  vulgar  imita- 
tion and  display. 

In  the  neglect  of  opportunities  or  a  misunderstanding  in  re- 
gai*d  to  this  matter  of  feminine  culture  which  has  superinduced 
a  state  of  things  we  hope  the  rising  generation  will  better, 
we  do  not  believe  we  have  any  one  to  blame  immediately  but 
ourselves,  which  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  seeing  that,  of  late  years, 
man  has  been  held  accountable  by  some,  for  our  shortcomings 
in  this  respect ;  for  we  hold  that  every  man  whose  aid  or  en- 
couragement is  at  all  essential  to  woman's  culture  or  progress, 
is  ready,  heart  and  hand,  to  place  her  side  by  side  with  him, 
glad  to  see  the  cushioned  seat  at  his  feet  forever  vacant. 

We  do  not  think  that  such  men,  and  we  believe  they  are  a 
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large  majority,  ever  identify  the  contemptaons  term  *'  has  bleu 
with  that  of  **  intelligent,"  or  even  **  literary,"  or  "  intellectual, 
as  applied  to  woman.      Nor  do  we  believe  that  in  any  age  such 
have  intentionally  defrauded  them  of  the  privilege  and  right  of 
being  their  intellectual  associates,  whenever  the  claims  of  women 
have  been  genuine  and  substantial,  and  not  factitious.  We  have 
numberless  instances  on  record,  in  the  history  of  all  times,  of 
women  of  large   intellectual   culture  and  women  of  genius, 
historians,  biographers,  philosophers,  novelists,  and  poets,  who 
have  been  acknowledged,  in  a  true  manly  spirit,  by  their  con- 
temporary brothers,  between  whom  life-long  friendships  have 
ensted,  as  substantial  and  nicely  balanced  as  they  were  dis- 
interested and  pure. 

It  may  be  that  men  of  culture,  with  exalted  and  just  views  of 
the  relations  between  men  and  women,  may  be  somewhat  more 
impatient  in  their  associations  with  a  pretentious  woman  who 
fonwears,  in  disgust,  a  sphere  in  which  she  might  make  herself 
lueful,  simply  for  an  aimless  notoriety,  and  claims  imperatively 
an  admowledgment  not  due  to  her ;  but  if  this  is  so,  it  is  proba- 
bly because  he  knows  that  she  can  produce  discomforts  and 
distorbances  in  social  and  domestic  life,  by  such  mistaken 
usumptions,  which  he  cannot  take  the  same  measures  to 
remedy,  that  would  be  justifiable  in  the  disposition  of  a  man 
of  the  same  calibre. 

So  much  may  be  said,  properly,  we  believe,  touching  one  of 
the  obstacles  which  is  so  often  cited  as  a  great  discouragement 
to  feminine  culture  out  of  the  nursery,  the  kitchen,  or  the  fash- 
ionable world. 

It  is  difficult,  at  first,  to  understand  how  such  a  mistake  could 

erer  have  been  made  by  any,  as  that  which  has  sometimes 

taken  it  for  granted  that  a  truly  intelligent  or  even  intellectual 

woman  must  necessarily  abandon  the  sphere  of  her  maternal 

and  domestic  duties  to  appear  with  unwashed  hands,  unkempt 

hair,  and  a  greasy  dress  (as  if  women  with  no  pretensions  to 

intellectual  culture  and  no  claims  to  common  sense,  did  not 

sometimes  thus  disregard  the  ordinances  of  decency),  instead 

of  holding  the  means  to  gladden    the  heart  of  man  with  a 

domestic  administration  as  much  more  ample  and   fertile  in 

resources  through  intellectual  expansion  and  cultivation,  as  a 
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wise  and  generous  culture  of  your  garden  makes  it  more  prolific 
than  the  meagre  and  sterile  policy  of  neglect. 

Wordsworth's  reply  to  Mrs,  Hemans  was  very  pertinent, 
when  she  asked  him  why  intellectual  women  were  so  rarely 
domestic. 

^*  It  is  not  because  they  are  too  intellectual,  but  because  they 
are  not  intellectual  enough." 

A  woman  is  only  half  cultured  when  she  has  acquired  a 
varied  and  extensive  knowledge  of  what  there  is  and  has  been 
in  God's  beautiful  world  ;  the  other  half  is  completed  when  she 
has  made  an  active  and  right  use  of  what  she  has  learned. 
Probably  an  unwise  use  of  knowledge  has  made  most  of  the 
mischief  for  women  of  uncommon  acquirements.  It  was  ap- 
parently the  cause  of  the  taunt  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague,  when  he  accused  her  of  unwomanli- 
ness  in  robbing  the  whole  tree  of  knowledge. 

We  counsel  no  robbery,  only  claiming  such  a  feminine  sliare 
as  may  have  been  earned  by  industry.  No  New  Chnrchwoman, 
1  think,  has  any  fear  that  room  will  not  be  found  or  made  for 
her  in  the  world,  without  doing  battle  for  what  belongs  to  her.' 
Our  places  will  be  ready  for  us  just  as  soon  as  we  shall  be  ready 
for  our  places,  and  we  shall  fall  into  them  naturally  and  quietly 
by  a  law  of  fitness,  immemorial  and  as  immutable  as  the  Great 
Lawgiver  Himself. 

It  is  unnecessary  here,  as  we  are  taking  a  mere  external  view 
of  the  necessity  of  feminine  culture,  to  urge  upon  our  young 
friends  of  the  New  Church  the  daily  reading  of  Swedenborg 
as  of  first  importance,  for  all  have  had  his  claims  set  before 
them  more  or  less  eloquently  and  fervently  from  the  pulpit 
and  desk  by  those  who  are  their  appointed  spiritual  teachers. 
Nor  yet,  for  any  especial  course  of  culture,  as  the  desire  will 
open  the  way  to  the  method.  Our  purpose  is  only  to  plead  with 
the  rising  generation  of  the  New  Church,  wherever  they  may 
be,  and  with  those  who  have  reached  the  borders  of  woman- 
hood in  years,  if  not  in  mental  development,  for  a  general  culture 
which  shall  enrich  the  soil  and  prepare  it  for  the  best  under- 
standing,  perception,  and  use  of  higher  spiritual  truth,  to  be 
acquired  in  some  of  those  hours  or  moments  which  are  too 
often  mainly  employed  in  one  direction,  in  matters  too  unsub- 
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stantisl  to  possess  any  daims  to  the  greater  part  of  their  time 
and  thoughts* 

^  Bnt,^^  I  hear  some  pleasant  voice  say,  *^  I  have  no  time  for 
soch  culture  as  you  ask."  Our  own  experience  has  proved 
pretty  conclusively  to  us,  that  we  are  very  apt  to  make  time  for 
doing  that  which  we  like  best  to  do,  and  may  be,  young  friend, 
if  you  careftdly  recall  and  examine  your  own,  you  will  find  it 
does  not  differ  much  in  kind  from  ours. 

There  is  but  one  way  in  which  there  is  any  certainty  of  incip- 
ient efforts  against  this  one-sided  tendency  ever  being  crowned 
with  success,  and  this  is  by  giving  the  mind  something  to  do  a 
reasonable  part  of  the  time,  •—  and  insisting  upon  its  being  done, 
—  in  acquiring  iamiliarity  with  history,  biography,  the  recorded 
gleanings  of  the  traveller  and  explorer  in  our  own  and  other 
lands,  with  art,  poetry,  and  music  to  the  utmost  of  each  individ- 
ual's capacity  and  time  to  acquire,— not  for  the  sake  of  any  vul- 
gar display  in  another,  but  just  as  reprehensible  a  way  as  that 
in  which  the  worshipper  of  dress,  and  fashion,  and  house,  and 
famitare  offends  the  refined  taste,  —  but  as  a  basis  to  what  these 
represent.  We  do  not  care  to  see  a  fine  soil  inundated  by 
water,  but  the  fertility  which  bespeaks  an  adequate  irrigation  is 
always  delightful.  Tree  and  shrub,  grass  and  flower,  renovated 
by  the  rain  and  dew,  sparkling  and  bright  in  sunshine  and  cloud 
from  a  perpetual  renewal  of  life,  are  full  of  the  inspiration  of 
beauty  to  all  who  can  appreciate,  bringing  a  fresh  atmosphere 
to  all  with  this  unfailing  process  of  revivification,  and  blessing 
all  with  unremitting  assurances  of  the  unsuspected  and  mar- 
velous possibilities  of  the  soil. 

Then,  as  a  resource  in  every  position  incidental  to  earthly 
life,  and  those  changes  and  disappointments  which,  in  the  pro* 
cession  of  the  years,  must  touch  us  all  at  some  time,  in  one  un- 
welcome form  or  another,  a  well  cultivated  mind  yields  unfail- 
ingly and  inexhaustibly;  for  the  law  of  compensation  is  as 
inexorable  in  its  resultl  to  every  human  intellect,  as  to  the  tiller 
of  the  earth  or  the  supervisor  of  the  dairy.  Plenty  and  comfort 
to  the  industrious  who  have  been  faithful  in  the  proper  use  of 
their  substantial  gifts  and  blessings  ;  squalor  and  beggary  to 
the  idle  and  frivolous  who  have  frittered  away  all  their  summer 
days  among  hollyhocks  and  marigolds. 
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Poetry  or  Art,  each  of  itself  in  its  own  beautiful  representa* 
tive  capacity,  furnishes  sufficient  to  those  who  ask  in  earnest 
for  a  revelation  of  its  interior  delights  to  dispel  the  most  in- 
veterate erniui^  or  to  quicken  the  sluggish  current  of  morbid 
fiincies  or  morbid  repinings  into  a  sparkling  flood  of  rejoicing 
and  beauty. 

In  an  industrious  economy  of  the  capacity  bestowed  by  our 
Divine  Giver,  who,  through  every  vexation  that  ill-spent  time 
is  sure  to  bring,  is  every  day  calling  each  one  of  us  to  an 
account,  and  which  we  ought  to  understand  as  the  working  out 
of  a  kindly  law,  -—  in  such  an  economy  in  every  department  of 
culture  there  is  little  time  or  chance  for  evil  spirits  to  sow  their 
pernicious  weeds. 

Believe  it,  young  friends,  when  the  ripe  fruits  of  your  mental 
culture  come  to  glow  in  a  golden  autumn,  you  will  look  back 
and  recognize  many  a  place  where  frustrated  hopes,  or  darling 
projects  defeated  made  you  heart-sick  and  weary ;  where  the 
apparent  failure  of  the  late  and  early  rain  caused  your  faith  in 
the  leadings  of  Divine  Providence  to  waver ;  where  the  temp- 
tation only  needed  to  be  a  little  stronger  to  discourage  and 
dissuade  you,  forever,  from  your  earnest  life-work  ;  and  you 
will  remember  that  then  it  was,  a  resort  to  the  stores  of  your 
intellectual  wealth  came  to  the  rescue,  and  filled  up  those  hours 
of  waiting  which  intervened  between  your  spiritoal  labors,  and 
gave  the  tempter  no  abiding-place  in  thoughts  so  occupied. 
Then  followed  into  the  place  so  fitly  prepared,  the  angel  that 
strengthened,  and  after  the  angel  of  peace. 

There  is  no  season  of  fruition  to  a  life  spent  in  a  morbid  love 
of  self-adornment,  that  senseless  show  that  only  vaunts  of 
money  merely  for  personal  or  household  display.  It  is  a 
braggart  cheat,  fretting  and  deluding  with  every  promise,  and 
ending  in  bitter  regrets  for  opportunities  misused  and  time 
misspent. 

We  appeal  to  you,  the  young  of  our* own  sex  in  the  New 
Church  to-day,  whose  plastic  minds  will  never  again  be  so  easily 
moulded  as  now,  who  are  to  be  the  future  mothers,  or  teachers, 
or  exemplars,  or  all  combined,  of  those  who  will,  ere  long,  look 
to  you  for  encouragement  in  a  practical  assertion  of  their  claims^ 
to  companionship  with  all  wise  and  good  men  of  culture,  and 
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which  is  also  your  privil^e  and  right  now,  —  to  open  wide  eveiy 
avenue  of  your  minds  for  the  attainment  €£  all  the  culture  for 
wiiich  yoa  have  the  capacity,  and  to  which  the  spiritual  truth 
of  the  New  Dispensation  will  lend  guidance  and  wisdom.  If 
your  brothers  do  not  bid  you  "  God  speed "  either  by  their 
example  or  appreciation,  I  know  of  no  principle  of  the  New 
Church  that  bids  you  either  wait,  or  check  your  own  growth ; 
baty^  most  lead  and  thejf  follow.  m.  b.  a.  c.  b. 


THE  PURIFICATION  OF  SILVER. 

The  beauty  and  spiritual  significance  of  the  Holy  Scripture 
is  leen  in  the  degree  that  our  knowledge  of  it  is  intimate. 

As  the  diamond,  by  a  fitting  preparation  of  its  surface,  has( 
power  to  manifest  the  splendor  of  the  rays  of  the  natural  sun, 
do  the  mind,  by  due  culture,  is  enabled  to  manifest  the  glory  of 
i   the  spiritual  sun.     It  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  to  cast  the 
light  of  correspondence  upon  the  method  of  developing  the 
quality  of  the  diamond.     The  afigles  which  transmit  the  light 
are  ground  to  their  proper  form  by  the  use  of  diamond  dust 
upon  a  stone  to  which  the  gem  is  applied.     Grinding  signifies 
the  examination  and  confirmation  of  spiritual  truth  out  of  the 
;    Word,  and  this  from  the  afiection  of  truth  from  good.  Diamonds 
signify  truths  from  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word.     Thus,  when 
»   the  truths  of  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word  are  examined  and 
fl  compared,  one  with  another,  in  the  light  of  correspondence, 
1   from  the  spiritual  desire  to  know  the  Lord's  will  that  we  may 
i    do  it,  the  literal  sense  becomes  refulgent  with  the  infinite  Di- 
vine Lore  within  it ;  "  He  comes  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with 
power  and  great  glory." 

The  following,  translated  from  an  extract  in  "  The  Revue 
Religieuse  Populaire,"  forcibly  illustrates  the  above  observa- 
tions. It  may  be  well  to  premise,  that,  in  the  light  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  it  is  seen  that  he  who  is  called 
Christ,  in  the  old  Church  which  is  passing  away,  is  the  Lord 
Bimself ;  that  He  never  plunges  any  one  into  the  furnace  of 
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affliction,  but  only  permits  them  to  be  so  cast,  as  the  only  means 
of  salvation  from  evil. 

The  Heavenly  Doctrines  give  us  instruction  in  respect  to  the 
way  by  which,  in  temptation  combats  between  the  evils  of 
man's  nature  and  spiritual  good  and  truth,  awakened  by  the 
Lord  in  the  regenerating  mind,  man  is  purified.  It  is  well 
known,  that,  unless  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  alloy  in  the 
silver  to  be  purified,  the  process  of  purification  cannot  be  ac- 
complished. Thus,  were  it  not  that  the  Lord  in  His  mercy 
permitted  our  evils  to  be  operative  in  the  degree  that  the  Divine 
Wisdom  can  only  know,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  their 
being  cast  oiF.  j.  a. 

EXTRACT. 

Some  time  since,  several  ladies  in  Dublin  were  assembled,  as  was 
their  custom,  to  read  together  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  meditate 
upon  certain  passages  of  the  sacred  volume  ;  they  began  reading  the 
third  chapter  of  the  prophet  Malachi.  One  of  them  thought  that  the 
fuUer^s  soapf  and  the  purification  of  silver  were  the  same  image,  sig- 
nifying the  sanctify ing  influence  of  the  grace  of  Christ ;  while  another 
supposed  there  must  be  a  sense,  deep  and  concealed,  under  the  ex- 
pression in  the  third  verse :  And  he  shaU  sit  as  a  refiner  and  pturtfier 
of  stiver.  It  was  proposed,  therefore,  to  speak  to  a  silversmith,  to 
see  what  he  would  say  upon  the  subject.  One  of  the  ladies  went  im- 
mediately to  a  silversmith,  and,  without  avowing  the  object  of  her 
visit,  asked  him  to  show  her  the  process  of  purifying  silver.  This 
he  did  without  hesitation.  **  And,"  said  the  lady,  *<  do  you  alwajrs  sit 
daring  the  work  of  this  purification  ?  *'  ^  Oh  yes,  madam,"  replied 
he,  *^  I  must  be  sitting,  with  my  eyes  attentively  fixed  upon  the  fur- 
nace, for  if  the  necessary  time  for  the  purification  is  exceeded  the 
least  in  the  world,  the  silver  is  infallibly  spoiled.*'  She  then  perceived 
the  beauty  and  the  consolation  which  was  contained  in  the  expression, 
'*  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver.**  Jesus  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  plunge  His  children  into  the  furnace,  but  He  remains  sitting  by 
their  side,  His  eye  fixed  attentively  on  the  work  of  purification^  and 
His  wisdom  and  His  love  are  botH  occupied  at  this  work  ;  their  suffer- 
ings never  exceed  the  limit  He  has  prescribed ;  "  their  hairs  are  all 
numbered !  **  Wlien  the  lady  left  the  workshop,  the  silversmith 
ran  after  her  and  said  further,  ^'  that  he  knew  that  the  operation  was 
finished  when  he  saw  his  own  image  reflected  in  the  stiver,"  Admira- 
ble allegory  !  When  Christ  sees  His  own  image  in  His  child,  the  ope- 
ration of  purification  is  fulfilled.  — -  JSevue  Religieuse  Populaire, 
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SKEPTICISM. 

As  article  in  the  April  number  of  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly," 
entitled  ^^  Oar  Roman  Catholic  Brethren/'  treats  of  the  Romish 
Church  ;  the  character  of  its  government ;  the  methods  it  em- 
ploys to  propagate  its  doctrines ;  its  rapid  acquisition  of  power, 
and  of  converts  to  its  doctrines^;  the  deep  devotion  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  their  strong  fitith  that  their  Church,  as  the  one  true 
and  living  Church  upon  earth,  is  alone  receptive  of  the  highest 
forms  of  truth. 

This  Catholic  belief  that  their  forms  of  worship,  and  rules  of 
life,  are  animated  by  an  internal,  influent  power,  giving  efficacy 
to  their  external  acts,  is  stated  somewhat  at  length  by  the 
writer  above  said,  in  contradistinction  to  that  faith  —  or  rather, 
absence  of  &ith  —  which  he  describes  as  the  characteristic  of 
the  ^^  Protestant  mind  "  of  the  present  day. 

To  illustrate  this  difference  in  the  doctrines  of  the  two 
Churches  —  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  —  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Mattingly,  of  Washington,  is  cited,  which,  some  of  the  readers 
of  the  *^  Magazine  ''  may  recollect,  was  extensively  noticed  in 
the  public  papers  in  the  spring  of  1824  ;  and  which  was  sub- 
stantially as  follows :  — 

Mrs.  Mattingly,  of  the  city  of  Washington,  a  sister  of  the 
Mayor,  had  been  afflicted,  for  six  years,  with  a  hard  and  painful 
tumor  in  the  breast,  which  was  pronounced  incurable,  and  for 
which  palliatives  only  were  prescribed :  she  suffered  all  she 
eould  sufier  and  live  ;  was  afflicted  with  a  most  distressing 
cough,  reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton,  and  lay  at  death's  door. 
In  Uie  fifth  year  of  her  illness,  the  tidings  began  to  be  spread 
in  the  United  States  of  the  wonderful  cures  wrought  in  Europe, 
apparently  through  the  influence  of  a  German  Prince,  named 
Hohenlohe,  a  venerated  priest  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and 
Mrs.  Mattingly  was  urged  to  make  known  her  sufferings  to  this 
holy  man,  and  beg  his  intercession  in  her  behalf.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore,  and  others  of  high  esteem  in  the  Church, 
wrote  to  the  Prince,  asking  his  prayers  for  this  lady's  recovery. 
The  Prince  replied,  that  he  would  pray  for  her  on  the  tenth 
day  of  each  month,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  follow- 
ing conditions :  -—  She  must  have  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer ; 
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must  repent  anew  and  deeply  of  her  sins ;  mast  form  an  im- 
movable purpose  to  lead  a  good  life,  etc.  On  the  appointed 
days,  and  at  the  prescribed  hour  of  the  day,  making  the  proper 
allowance  for  the  difference  of  time,  she  and  her  friends  must 
humbly  unite  in  prayer  with  the  Prince,  far  away  on  the  othei 
side  of  the  ocean.  It  is  stated  that  these  conditions  were  care* 
fully  complied  with.  The  Archbishop,  the  priest,  and  many 
friends  of  Mrs.  Mattingly,  joined  with  her  in  prayer  at  the  ap- 
pointed seasons.  At  length  the  Sacrament  was  administered ; 
the  priest,  family,  and  friends  knelt  in  continued  invocation 
and  prayer  in  behalf  of  their  sick  friend ;  when  Mrs.  Mattingly 
exclaimed,  **Lord  Jesus,  Tht  will  be  dane;^^  whereupon 
she  immediately  arose,  giving  thanks  to  God,  dressed  herself, 
and  went  down  to  breakfisist  I  The  tumor  was  gone,  leaving 
the  skin  without  stain  or  scar  to  mark  its  former  place ;  and  the 
health  of  the  lady  was  restored ! 

These  circumstances  —  which  the  writer  admite  were  wit- 
nessed by  more  than  thirty  persons  —  are  adduced  by  him  to 
establish  the  very  important  difference  which  exists,  as  he  says, 
between  ''  our  Catholic  brethren  and  ourselves."  A  good 
Catholic,  he  adds,  whatever  be  his  standing,  or  culture,  be- 
lieves in  sach  things  without  effort ;  and  he  quotes  ^*  Father 
Hecker  "  as  saying :  —  "  Why  should  we  not  believe  ?  We 
do  not  worship  a  dead  God.  Protestants  usually  admit  that 
miracles  were  once  performed,  and  they  use  expressions,  in 
prayer,  which  imply  an  expectation  of  miraculous  aid ;  and 
where  is  the  authority  for  saying  that,  at  a  certain  period  of  the 
world's  history,  miracles  were  wrought,  but  there  came  a  mo- 
ment when  they  ceased  to  be  performed  ?  *' 

But,  continues  our  writer,  no  amount  or  quality  of  testimony 
could  convince  a  Protestant  mind  that  Mrs.  Mattingly*s  tumor 
was  cured  miraculously.  *^  For  myself,*'  he  says,  *'  if  the 
President  and  Vice-President,  if  the  whole  Cabinet,  both 
branches  of  Congress,  and  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
had  all  sworn  that  they  had  seen  this  thing  done,  and  I  my- 
self had  seen  it,  nay,  if  the  tumor  had  been  on  my  own  body, 
and  had  seemed  to  be  suddenly  healed,  —  still  I  should  think  it 
more  probable  that  all  these  witnesses,  including  myself,  had 
been  mistaken,  than  that  such  a  miracle  had  been  performed  I  " 
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What  an  astounding  declaration  is  this  in  behalf  of  th« 
*^  Protestant  mind  "  of  the  present  day  I  Against  this  sweep* 
ing  conclusion,  we  feel  bound  to  utter  our  protest.  Such 
skepticism  is  deeper  and  darker  than  that  manifested  by  many 
Jews,  who  rejected  and  crucified  the  Lord  I  They  accepted 
the  outward  facts  presented  to  their  eyes.  They  believed  that 
the  paralytic  and  the  blind  were  healed ;  that  the  withered 
hand  was  restored,  and  that  diseases  and  demons  were  cast  out 
by  the  power  of  the  Lokd's  Word  :  but,  being  in  evil  them« 
•elves,  they  averred  that  these  miracles  were  wrought  from 
infernal,  and  not  from  Divine  Power  I 

We  feel  confident  that  such  total  unbelief  in  things  spiritual 
is  not,  even  generally,  acknowledged  by  Protestants ;  and  yet 
we  are  constrained  to  receive  the  declaration  of  this  writer  as 
a  &ir  expression  of  the  opinion  entertained  by  a  large  class 
who  profess  to  be  Christians  I 

How  common  it  is,  at  the  present  day,  to  hear  that  the  sea- 
son  of  miracles  closed  with  the  lives  of  the  primitive  Christians ; 
and  that  since  that  period  no  revelations  have  been  made,  and 
none  are  to  be  expected  in  coming  time.  Such  declarations 
have  the  sanction  of  centuries,  and  exert  a  deep  influence  upon 
many  minds.  Swedenborg  says  that  the  Jewish  miracles  were 
wrought,  in  part  at  least,  to  compel  the  obedience  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  laws  of  the  representative  Church.  But  those  mira- 
cles had  undoubtedly  a  further  and  important  use  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  Christianity.  There  were,  in  those  days,  some  minds, 
partially  receptive  of  spiritual  influences,  which  were  benefited 
and  elevated  thereby  into  a  clearer  perception  of  the  spiritual 
life  of  man.  In  one  sense,  perhaps,  we  may  say  that  the  age 
of  miracles  has  passed.  They  are  not  now  wrought  to  force 
conviction  upon  unwilling  minds  ;  not  for  the  purpose  alone  of 
compelling  external  obedience  to  the  laws.  Divine  or  human. 

But  it  cannot  be  said  with  truth  that  the  age  of  miracles,  or 
of  the  operation  of  Divine  Power  through  the  spiritual  into 
and  through  the  natural  man«  has  ceased.  A  recent  New 
Church  writer  says  that  all  conception  is  a  miracle ;  and  we 
may  add  that  birth,  growth,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  life  are 
also  miracles.  In  the  light  of  the  New  Church,  which  imputes 
the  healing  of  bodily  disease  to  an  orderly  operation  and  de- 
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scent  of  the  spiritaal  into  the  natural,  the  effects  prodaced  are 
not  regarded  as  miraculous,  or  wonderful,  in  the  same  sense  as 
formerly  ;  yet,  regarding  all  cures  of  disease  as  a  Divine  work, 
they  necessarily  transcend  the  comprehension  of  man. 

Man  has  not  life  in  and  of  himself.  He  lives  and  acts  from 
a  continual  influx  of  life  from  the  Lord,  into  his  spiritual,  or 
inner  man^  When  this  influent  life  is  received,  and  brought 
down  into  the  ultimate  forms  of  the  external  man,  in  an  orderly 
manner,  and  with  the  free  and  full  cooperation  of  man  himself, 
he  is  then  said  to  be  in  perfect  health,  and  fully  prepared  for 
the  uses  and  duties  of  the  natural  world.  His  external  thus 
becomes  the  willing  instrument  of  his  internal.  Every  fibre  of 
the  countless  thousands  which  constitute  his  muscles  and  the 
blood-vessels,  every  elementary  portion  of  the  system,  even  to 
the  minutest  thread,  is  in  health,  or  in  its  full  reception  of  life, 
and  of  its  individual  ability ;  and  these  forces,  or  conditions,  in 
the  aggregate,  constitute  that  state  of  the  body  which  we  char- 
acterize by  the  single  word,  health. 

But  perfect  health  is  not  to  be  expected.  If  a  single  com- 
ponent thread  of  the  external  body  of  man  should  not  receive 
and  transmit,  in  an  unperyerted  state,  the  spiritual  influences 
which  descend  to  it ;  if,  from  any  cause,  whether  originating  in 
the  interiors  of  man,  or  whether  of  an  outward,  accidental  nature, 
the  inflowing  life  should  be  obstructed  in  the  smallest  organ,  or 
the  minutest  part  of  an  organ,  to  that  exact  extent  would  the 
external  health  of  man  be  affected.  The  smallest  stain  upon  the 
skin,  and  the  slightest  transient  pain  at  the  finger's  end  are  sure 
indications  of  corresponding  internal  disorder. 

The  internal  life  of  which  man  is  the  recipient,  and  which 
causes  him  to  be  a  man,  is  ever  striving  to  give  him  health  and 
strength.  To  this  end  it  is  constantly  tending,  even  to  the  very 
last  pulsation  of  his  heart,  never  tiring,  never  remitting  its  per^ 
petual  effort,  in  some  cases  reacting  even  after  seeming  death, 
and  thus  terminating  states  of  suspended  animation  I  Indeed, 
this  inner,  curative  force  can  never  die ;  for  it  is  of  the  Di- 
vine Life  which  will  neither  slumber  nor  sleep,  always  in  the 
effort  to  give  health  to  the  spiritual,  as  well  as  to  the  natural 
body. 

Physicians,  from  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  have  always  rec- 
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ognised  this  ever  actiye  power  in  man ;  not,  generally,  as  of  a 
spiritnal  quality,  bnt  as  a  kind  of  innate,  natural  force,  —  es- 
pecially apparent  in  disease,  and  laboring  for  man's  good,  — 
which  they  have  named  Vis  Medicatrix  Naturce.  To  this 
power  we  refer  some  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  ob- 
servable in  the  physical  structure  of  man  ;  as  the  formation  of 
new  sockets,  or  articulating  suriaces,  for  displaced  bones,  giving 
the  limb  a  power  of  motion,  and  a  use,  limited  indeed,  but  not 
otherwise  attainable  while  in  an  unreduced  state.  It  is  the 
same  Vis  Medicatrix  which  contributes  to  the  formation  of  a 
new  circulation  upon  the  stump  of  an  amputated  limb,  by  new 
moscnlations  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  supporting  the  new  ex- 
tremity, and  maintaining  its  vital  heat ;  which  renews  the  bonef 
of  a  limb  when  the  original  has  been  removed,  thus  render- 
mg  the  member  again  useful  —  the  thigh  for  the  support  of 
the  body,  and  for  locomotion,  and  the  arm  for  its  legitimate 
uses ;  which  greatly  heightens  the  muscular  force  of  an  arm, 
when  its  fellow  limb  has  become  weakened,  or  useless ;  and 
which,  in  innumerable  cases,  even  as  with  kindly  intent,  strives 
to  compensate  for  the  impaired  action  of  one  organ  by  giving 
increased  powers  and,  perhaps,  assigning  new  offices  to  another. 
This  latter  operation  is  especially  manifested  in  the  organs  of 
the  senses,  which,  in  some  instances,  are  elevated,  or  improved, 
to  such  an  exquisite  degree,  that,  quoting  the  language  of  the 
blind  and  the  deaf,  the  former  could  "/eeZ  a  post,  or  other  ob- 
struction, in  his  way,  before  striking  it ; "  and  the  latter  "  could 
recognize  all  the  inflexions  and  variations  of  music,  in  a  close 
room,"  and  was  thus  ^^  enabled  to  name  the  several  tunes  as 
they  were  sung  I  " 

Health  is  a  spiritual  ph  or  blessing.  It  results  from  the  re- 
ception of  a  Divine  influx  into  the  interiors  of  man,  and  from 
its  free  transmission  into  and  through  the  natural :  but  more 
is  signified  by  the  health  of  the  body  than  mere  physical 
strength  and  the  power  of  endurance.  The  external  pow- 
ers may  be  weakened  by  temporary  obstructions,  by  exter- 
nal injury,  or  from  a  more  permanent  deficiency  of  fibrous 
development ;  but  the  internal,  or  spiritual,  being  in  order,  the 
continual  tendency  of  the  inner  life  is  to  give  full  external  health 
and  ability. 
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Disease  is  the  opposite  of  health.  The  subject  of  bodily  in- 
firmity receives  the  same  influent  spirit  of  health  into  the  in- 
most  forms  of  his  life ;  but,  in  the  exercise  of  his  freedomi 
perverts  the  same  to  selfish  and  evil  ends.  His  outward  man 
is  disordered,  exactly  responding  to  the  state  of  his  interiors ; 
but  his  external  disease  does  not  always  imply  bodily  weakness ; 
for  men  excited  by  evil  loves  may,  for  a  time,  even  excel  in 
physical  strength ;  but  the  inner  life  being  debased,  the  con- 
stant tendency  of  it  is  to  transmit  disease  and  debility  to  the 
body. 

The  cure  of  disease,  or  the  reestablishment  of  health,  is  a  spir- 
itual work.  The  efficient  means  are  of  the  real  life  of  man, 
cooperating,  however,  with  the  firee  will  and  true  desire  of  the 
individual.  Evil  in  the  will  must  be  removed,  and  an  afiection 
for  a  good  life  take  its  place,  so  that  the  influent  Vii  Mtdicatrix 
may  descend  into  the  body  and  pervade  all  its  organs,  even  to 
the  most  external.  Herein  is  the  real  cure  of  all  disease. 
Medical  skill  may  assist ;  and  sometimes  it  may  do  much  in  re- 
moving natural  obstructions,  and  repairing  exteraal  injuries; 
but  it  can  only  assist,  and  must  ever  remain  subservient  to 
higher  agencies. 

Some  cures,  when  suddenly  eflected,  appear  to  many  as  won- 
derful or  miraculous ;  especially  to  such  as  do  not  understand 
and  believe  that  the  recovery  is  effected  in  an  orderly  mannerf 
namely,  by  a  descent  of  life,  through  the  spiritual,  into  and 
through  the  natural.  When  this  is  done,  by  the  cooperation 
of  man,  the  cure  of  bodily  infirmity  comes,  —  must  come. 

We  would  now  recur  to  the  article  in  the  "  Atlantic,"  es- 
pecially to  that  part  of  it  which  treats  of  the  alleged  miraculous 
cure  of  Mrs.  Mattingly.  If,  as  the  writer  in  substance  asserts, 
Mrs.  Mattingly  had  great  confidence  in  personal  efforts ;  if  she 
**'  scoffed  "  at  the  doctrine  of  salvation  through  the  exercise  of 
&ith  alone,  and  strove  persistently  to  work  out  her  own  salva- 
tion, the  Lord  helping  her;  if  she  ^'repented  anew  and 
deeply,"  and  ^'  formed  an  immovable  purpose  to  lead  a  good 
life  ; "  if  she  prayed  sincerely,  and  had  a  living  ^^  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  prayer ;  "  if  she  earnestly  strove  to  put  away  her 
evils,  so  that  the  influx  of  life  into  the  spiritual  and  natural 
body  could  do  the  work  it  is  ever  striving  to  do,  and  do  it  with 
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her  earnest  cooperation ;  if,  at  last,  she  was  enabled  to  say,  from 
inmost  affection  and  faith,  Thy  Will  be  dane^  —  while  we  in 
no  wise  ^ve  credence  to  the  many,  and  dften  reported  Catho- 
lic miracles,  need  we  doabt  her  restoration  to  health  as  stated 
by  **  the  thirty-seven  witnesses,'*  even  to  the  removal  of  the 
^  painful  tumor,"  leaving  the  skin  &ir,  and  without  a  scar  to 
mark  its  former  place  ?  When  Naaman  had  dipped  himself 
seven  times  in  Jordan,  '^  hUfleA  came  again  like  unto  the  flesh 
of  a  little  childy  and  he  was  clean^  A.  T.  L. 


GERMAN  COUPLET. 


One  of  our  contributors  has  sent  us  the  following,  which  we 
insert  with  much  pleasure. 

I  subjoin  a  very  clever  little  German  couplet  that  I  have  never 
seen  translated.     I  have  forgotten  the  author  —  I  think  it  is  Rtickert 

"  HiER  ist  der  Zauberbann  womit  do  Allet  stillst  — 

'  Wolle  nor  was  du  Bollst.  —  So  kanntt  da  was  da  willst'  " 

I  know  a  Magic  Spell  that  the  Universe  can  still  — 
*'  Wish  only  what  you  ought :    You  shall  have  your  slightest 
will." 

**  If  ye  abide  in  Me  and  My  words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask  what  ye 
will  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you."  m.  n. 


BOOK   NOTICES. 


Tht  Ground  and  Object  of  Hope  for  Mankind.  Four  Sermons 
preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  November,  1867, 
by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philos- 
ophy in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Boston :  William  V.  Spen- 
cer.    1868.     Pp.  84. 

Wb  have  received  the  above  work  from  the  publisher,  and  have 
Rad  it  with  interest.  The  author  appears  to  us  to  be  a  vigorous 
thinker,  not  particularly  interested  in  dogmatic  theology,  but  endowed 
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with  a  good  share  of  practical  sense.  Though  we  find  in  the  sermons 
something  of  the  form  of  the  doctrine  of  what  are  called  evangelical 
Christians,  yet,  even  .where  that  form  is  objectionable,  we  do  not 
detect  the  wrong  spirft  —  the  falsity  that  shuts  out  what  is  good  and 
favors  what  b  evil. 

.  The  titles  of  the  four  discourses  are,  ^  The  Hope  of  the  Missionary," 
«*  The  Hope  of  the  Patriot,"  "  The  Hope  of  the  Churchman,"  and 
**  The  Hope  of  the  Man." 

We  think  the  following,  from  the  first  discourse,  indicates  good  prac- 
tical sense :  — 

^  My  brethren,  there  are  many  aspects  of  this  subject  which  I  believe 
especially  concern  us  at  this  time.  Some  of  them  I  may  set  before  you  in 
future  sermons.  I  shall  confine  myself  this  aflemoon  to  that  which  is  sug- 
gested by  the  words  of  the  text "  (Eph.  ii.  1 2),  *'  illustrated  as  they  are  by 
the  work  of  the  apostle.  We  have  been  considering  the  missionary  to  hea- 
Iheas  "  (Paul),  '*  him,  through  whom,  as  the  collect  for  the  day  says,  God 
caused  the  light  of  the  gospel  to  shine  throughout  the  world.  We  have  seen 
what  the  charms  were  to  which  he  resorted,  wherein  the  secret  of  his  infiu- 
ence  lay ;  how  he  acted  on  the  mind  of  an  age,  which,  without  abandoning 
its  superstitions,  was  rapidly  passing  into  atheism.  Have  we  not  here  the 
lesson  book  for  all  who  in  our  days,  from  our  country,  or  from  any  country 
in  Christendom,  go  forth  to  convert  men  to  the  faith  of  Christ  ?  I  do  not 
speak  now  of  the  education  which  is  to  fit  them  for  encountering  different 
opinions  and  traditions.  He,  who  became  all  things  to  all  men  ;  who  drew 
his  comparisons  from  the  bales  of  goods  on  the  sea-ooast  when  he  was  writ- 
ing to  Bphesians,  —  from  the  Isthmian  games  when  he  was  writing  to  Corin- 
thians ;  who  had  one  method  of  awakening  faith  in  the  barbarous  people  of 
Melita,  another  when  he  was  looking  upon  the  temples  of  Athens,  —  might 
have  many  a  warning  for  the  modem  teacher  against  the  temptation  to  con- 
found habits  and  beliefs  which  are  entirely  dissimilar ;  against  the  folly  of 
holding  discussions  with  those  who  have  no  capacity  for  discussion  ;  against 
the  greater  folly  of  imputing  ignorance  to  those  who  may  have  read  much, 
and  may  possess  the  gift  of  subtle  reasoning.  But  what  I  am  more  anxious 
to  consider  now  is,  whether,  with  any  set  of  men,  in  any  circumstance,  the 
missionary's  business,  if  he  follow  St  Paul's  precedent,  will  be  to  debate  and 
refute.  In  the  merest  devil  worshipper  —  the  man  who  only  confesses  pow- 
ers of  destruction  —  there  will  be  a  cry,  *Is  there  no  one  who  can  save  us 
from  these  powers?  Is  there  no  one  who  is  stronger  than  this  death,  which 
threatens  our  bodies,  and  threatens  us  who  have  these  bodies  ? '  The  news 
of  a  living  God,  the  Creator  of  men.  Who  has  sent  His  Son  to  grapple  with 
death  and  to  conquer  death;  of  a  God  whose  Spirit  can  overcome  all  spirits 
of  darkness ;  of  a  God  in  whom  the  feeblest  may  hope  always,  —  this  news 
will  surely  come  to  such  men,  amidst  their  savagery  and  their  fetish  worship, 
with  a  demonstration  and  power  which  cannot  accompany  any  denuncia* 
tion  of  scorn  of  their  ancestral  notions  and  practices."    Pp.  18,  19,  20. 
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Though  oar  author  appears  to  use  the  common  formula  of  justifica* 
tkm  hj  faith,  yet,  as  the  following  extract  will  show,  he  brings  into  the 
formala  something  of  the  real  truth.    He  sajs :  — 

**  Next,  let  tts  grasp  as  strongly,  and  with  the  same  recollection  how  eanly 
it  may  be  taken  from  us,  the  apustle's  assertion  that  this  righteousness  is  re- 
Teal«l  to  faith ;  that  only  faith  can  receive  the  revelatioo.  The  EvaDgek* 
ists  repeat  this  lesson  in  every  page.  Christ,  they  say,  was  not  revealed  to 
those  who  saw  Him,  but  to  those  who  trusted  Him  because  they  wanted  His 
help.  That  is  the  faith  of  which  the  New  Testament  speaks  alwajrs.  Not 
a  faith  which  ministers  to  the  senses;  not  a  faith  which  contradicts  the 
senses ;  but  one  which  apprehends  what  the  senses  cannot  apprehend ;  the 
organ  of  the  man  himself,  as  the  eye  is  the  organ  of  the  body."    Pp.  79,  80. 

Our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  meet  such  sentiments  as  the  follow- 
ing from  the  sermon  on  **  The  Hope  of  the  Man.'' 

**  It  is  easy  to  talk  mnch  of  the  grace  of  God,  or  of  the  power  of  faith. 
If  we  would  know  what  the  grace  of  God  is,  and  how  weak  we  are  without 
it,  the  effort  of  every  day  to  do  right,  the  experience  which  every  day  brings 
of  our  proneness  to  go  wrong,  will  teach  us  more  than  all  digests  of  divin- 
ity. Especially  when  a  man  discovers  that  bis  outward  acts  are  moulded 
by  the  secret  thoughts  of  his  heart,  and  when  he  asks  how  these  can  ever  be 
set  in  order ;  how  he  can  banish  the  foul  and  dark  imaginations  which  as- 
sault him  ;  how  he  can  resist  appetites  and  desires  which  are  holding  him 
in  their  fetters, — oh,  what  strength  lies  in  the  news  that  be  has  a  right  to 
put  off*  the  old  man  which  is  corrupt  according  to  deceitful  lusts ;  that  he 
can  actually  put  on  the  new  man  which  is  created  after  God  in  righteousness 
and  true  holiness  I  That  new  man  is  the  real  man,  the  man  after  God's  own 
heart ;  the  other  is  the  false  man,  whom  we  make  by  denying  our  proper 
state,  by  giving  up  the  life  in  Christ  for  the  death  which  is  in  ourselves. 
And  every  act  of  repentance  or  turning  to  Gt>d,  is  a  resurrection  out  of  that 
death,  is  an  entrance  into  that  life.  The  straggle  to  choose  life  and  not 
death  may  be  a  hard  and  continuous  one ;  but  it  is  a  struggle  to  hold  fast 
a  troth,  the  struggle  not  to  believe  and  act  a  lie."   P.  81. 

Again,— 

**  You  ask  me  what  title  I  can  make  out  to  happiness.  None.  You  ask 
me  how  I  can  prove  myself  better  than  the  suffering  multitude.  I  can  offer 
no  such  proofs.  You  ask  me  then  what  I  have  to  believe  in.  I  answer,  in 
Him  Who  created  all  these  myriads  and  me ;  in  Him  Who  has  redeemed 
these  myriads  and  me ;  in  Him  Who  works,  even  in  me,  by  His  Spirit,  to 
care  for  these  as  well  as  for  myself."    P.  82. 

Mrs.  CraiVs  Stories. 

There  is  now  coming  out  in  ^  Harper's  Monthly  "  a  serial  story  enti- 
tled ^  The  Woman's  Eongdom/'  by  Mrs.  Craik,  formerly  Miss  Dinah 
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Mulock,  the  aathoress  of  **  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  and  many  other 
works  of  fiction. 

The  sentiments  of  this  kdy  in  relation  to  love,  it  appears  to  ns,  are 
of  a  singalarly  elevated  character.  Though  she  is  evidently  not  a  re- 
ceiver of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  and  very  possibly  has 
never  had  her  attention  called  to  thera,  many  of  her  views  in  relation 
to  love  are  most  remarkably  in  accordance  with  those  given  us  in  the 
writings  of  Swedenborg. 

In  the  part  of  the  story  above  referred  to,  contained  in  the  number 
of  ^  Harper's  "  for  April,  we  find  the  following  passage :  — 

^  Milton's  celebrated  line,  — 

*'  Ht  for  Qod  onfyy  tike  for  God  in  him,' 

is  so  far  true  that  no  woman  can  love  either  lover  or  husband  perfectly,  un- 
less, in  a  sense,  she  sees  God  in  him,  and  sees  in  him,  beyond  herself,  the  de- 
sire for  God  ooly.  And  if  so,  her  love  is  neither  an  unhappy  nor  an  unRyr- 
innate  love,  however  it  may  end.'' 

The  idea  of  the  connection  between  love  and  religion,  which  comes 
out  so  distinctly  here,  often  appears  elsewhere  in  this  lady's  prodac- 
tions,  —  indeed  it  may  be  said  to  pervade  them  :  and  it  is  a  cause  of 
thankfulness  that  the  works  of  so  voluminous  and  interesting  a  writer 
breathe  so  pure  a  spirit,  and  are  calculated  to  exert  so  elevating  an 
influence. 

Where  is  the  CUy  f    Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.     1868.     Pp.  349. 

The  title  of  this  book  attracted  us  strongly,  — -  especially  on  reading 
the  first  two  sentences  of  the  Introduction.    They  are  as  follows :  — 

^  Israel  Knight  opened  his  Bible  at  Ezekiel,  zlviii.  35,  reading,  —  *  And 
the  name  of  the  city  from  that  day  shall  be,  The  Lord  is  thereJ 

^^  Closing  the  book  he  reflected.  At  length  he  said,  *  O  that  I  might  find 
the  city  with  that  name  I ' " 

How  could  one  read  this  without  hoping  to  find  in  the  writer  a  ful- 
filment of  the  following  passage  in  the  Revelation :  ^  Blessed  are  they 
that  do  His  commandments,  that  they  may  have  right  to  the  tree  of 
life,  and  may  enter  in  through  the  gates  into  the  city.  .  .  .  And  the 
Spirit  and  the  Bride  say,  Come.  And  let  him  that  heareth  say.  Come. 
And  let  him  that  is  athirst  come.  And  whosoever  will,  let  him  take 
the  water  of  life  freely."  How  could  one  do  otherwise  than,  at  least, 
most  strongly  hope  that  he  who  commenced  with  the  announcement 
of  the  purpose  of  seeking  the  city  in  which  the  Lord  is,  and  of  which 
he  18  the  life,  would  discover  and  recognize  the  holy  city.  New  Jerasa- 
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lem,  now  descending  from  heaven^  in  which  is  the  tabernacle  of  Grod 
with  men,  and  in  which  He  dwelk  with  them  ? 

The  title  and  the  introduction  certainlj  excited  in  as  this  hope ;  and 
under  the  inflaenoe  of  it  we  followed  the  writer,  step  by  step,  with  much 
interest,  in  his  inqniries.  He  pursued  his  investigations  in  the  order 
indicated  by  the  headings  of  parts  of  his  book,  which  succeed :  -^ 

'^ Among  the  Baptists,"  **  Among  the  Congregationalists,"  *'Among  the 
Methodists,"  **  Among  the  Episcopalians,"  Among  the  Quakers,"  **  Among 
the  Swedenhorgians,"  **  Among  the  Spiritaalists,"  *^  Among  the  Universal- 
ists,"  **  Among  the  Unitarians." 

The  hope  with  which  we  set  out  was  doomed  to  disappointment ; 
and  oar  readers  will  be  sorry  to  be  informed  that  the  writer  is  not  one 
of  those  who  has  wisdom  to  discern,  at  least  with  any  distinctness,  the 
city  which  he  sets  out  to  seek. 

But  though  Israel  Knight —  a  fictitious  character,  under  which  our 
aathor  personates  himself— had  no  distinct  conception  of  the  city 
whoee  name  is,  The  Lord  is  there^  and  consequently  cannot  guide  others 
to  it,  he  has  yet  presented,  in  an  interesting  and  candid  manner,  the  va- 
rious phases  of  religious  faith  and  life  to  which  we  have  referred ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  Christians  of  the  various  denominations  will  find 
themselves  repaid  fbr  the  cost  of  the  book,  by  the  information  it  will 
give  them  in  regard  to  themselves,  and  in  regard  to  each  other. 

The  part  of  the  book  with  the  title,  "^  Among  the  Swedenhorgians," 
occupies  about  thirty  pages ;  and  what  is  said  is  about  in  the  strain 
in  which  Unitarians  who  are  not  patticularly  unfriendly  to  the  New 
Church,  are  in  the  way  of  speaking  of  it. 

Near  the  close  of  what  is  said  we  find  the  following :  — 

^  Nevertheless,"  said  Israel,  langhing  quietly,  **  this  doctrine,  as  explained 
to  me  by  my  friend  Stilwell "  [doubtless  an  imaginary  New  Churchman] 
**  has  done  me  more  good  than  I  can  suitably  acknowledge.  Never  again 
shall  I  regard  death  as  before.  A  new  light  has  been  shed  upon  that  else 
dariL  and  appalling  scene.  The  friend  whose  body  we  have  lately  followed 
to  the  tomb,  is  not  dead,  but  ushered  into  a  life  a  thousand  times  more  real 
than  oars,  —  while  yet  he  is  cognizant  of  what  we  say  and  do." 

Israel  Knight,  not  succeeding  in  finding  the  dty  that  he  sought, 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  peril  in  ^  halting  between  opin- 
ions ; "  and  he  resolves,  — 

** '  Henceforth  I  will  seek  to  be  a  disciple  of  Christ  I  shall  love  all  men, 
though  they  love  me  not  In  whatever  place  I  find  a  true  worker  for  the 
good  of  his  fellow-men,  I  will  be  to  him  a  brother.* 

**  And  with  this  simple  yet  sublime  faith  in  his  heart,  he  went  forth  ag^n 
VOL.  XLI.  4 
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into  the  world,  no  longer  seeking  the  city.    He  had  found  it ;  and  over  all 
the  gates  on  either  side,  he  read  thif  inscription: — 
*^  *  Therefore  thou  art  inexcusabUy  0  man^  whosoever  thou  art  thatjudgesL'  ** 

Though  we  cannot,  of  course,  agree  to  the  conclusion  that  Israel 
Knight  had  found  the  city  in  the  sense  in  which  he  was  seeking  it, 
and  in  which  we  have  been  speaking  of  it,  jet  we  have  no  doubt  that 
all  who  put  away  from  themselves  as  sin  what  is  unbrotherly,  and  re- 
ceive from  the  Lord  true  love  of  the  neighbor,  are  in  the  way  to  the 
city,  and,  if  they  persevere,  will  surely  find  it. 

77ie  Doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem  concerning  the  Sacred  Scripture, 
By  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  Being  a  translation  of  his  work  en- 
titled *'  Doctrina  Novae  Hierosolymse  de  Scriptura  Sacra,  Amsteloda- 
mi,  1763.**   Boston :  T.  H.  Carter  &  Sons.    1867.    Pp.135.    18mo. 

The  Doctrine  of  Charity  and  Faith.  From  the  "  Arcana  Ccelestia  **  of 
Emanuel  Swedenborg.  A  new  translation,  by  Rev.  T.  B. 
Hatward.  Boston :  T.  H.  Carter  &  Sons,  25  Bromfield  Street, 
1868.     Pp.  108.    18mo. 

The  New  Jerusalem^  and  its  Heavenly  Doctrine :  from  Things  heard 
out  of  Heaven.  To  which  is  prefixed  something  concerning  the 
New  Heaven  and  the  New  Earth.  By  Emanuel  Swedenborg. 
A  new  translation,  by  Rev.  T.  B.  Hatward.     Pp.  104.    18mo. 

The  Doctrine  of  Life  for  the  New  Jerusalem,  from  the  Precepts  of  the 
Decalogue.  By  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  A  new  translation,  by 
Rev.  T.  B.  Hayward.  Boston :  T.  H.  Carter  &  Sons,  25  Brom- 
field Street.     1868.     Including  the  Index,  pp.  105.     18mo. 

The  four  little  volumes  whose  titles  are  given  above,  constitute,  as 
we  understand,  a  portion  of  a  series  of  Swedenborg*s  smaller  treatises, 
which  the  Messrs.  Carter  propose  to  publish.  We  suppose  the  series 
will  include,  in  addition  to  these  four,  the  ^  Doctrine  of  the  Lord,"  the 
^  Doctrine  of  Faith,"  and  perhaps  others.  The  series  is  beautifully 
printed,  bound,  and  lettered ;  and  we  think  it  supplies  a  want  which 
was  very  much  felt.  We  have  not  yet  given  a  critical  examination  to 
the  translation  of  the  volumes  before  us.  Three  of  them  give  us  on 
the  title-page,  as  translator,  the  name  of  Mr.  Hayward.  We  under- 
stand that  the  new  translation  of  the  '*  Doctrine  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture," was  made  by  Rev.  S.  M.  Warren.  The  names  of  these  two 
gentlemen  we  regard  as  a  guarantee  that  the  work  of  translation  has 
been  ably  and  faithfully  done. 
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A  Dictionary  of  Oorretpondencetj  Bepreseniativeij  and  Signijicative$j 
derived  from  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  Extracted  from  the  Writings  of 
Emanuel  Swbdbkbobo.  FiAh  Edition.  Boston  :  T.  H.  Carter 
A  Sonfs  25  Bromfield  Street.     1868.    Pp.  453. 

This  work,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface,  was  originally  prepared  for 
the  press  bj  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Bolles,  according  to  a  plan  suggested 
by  its  first  publisher.  It  is  an  abridgment  of  a  work  compiled  in 
England,  by  Greorge  Nicholson,  and  published  in  folio  in  the  year 
1800. 

The  leading  design  of  the  work  is  to  give  aid  to  men  in  acquiring 
information  respecting  the  interior  contents  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord, 
by  furnishing  them  with  the  knowledge  of  correspondences,  represent- 
atives, etc,  supplied  by  the  writings  of  Swedenborg. 

Hie  work  does  not  consist,  like  the  indexes  of  Swedenborg,  of  mere 
references  to  passages  where  certain  points  indicated  are  ezphiined ; 
but  it  gives  so  much  of  the  passages  referred  to^as  is  thought  to  be 
necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  points  in  question.  We  will  give 
a  brief  illustration  :^- 

**  Rain  and  Snow.  (Is.  Iv.  10.)  B.  s.  spiritual  truth,  which  is  appro- 
priate to  man ;  and  a  natural  truth,  which  is  as  s.  while  only  in  the  mem- 
ory, but  beoomes  spiritual  by  love,  as  s.  becomes  r.  —  water  by  heat  A.  £. 
644.* 

We  think  there  is  liable  to  arise  a  little  confusion  from  the  extent 
to  which  the  abbreviation  of  terms  is  carried  in  the  edition  before  us. 
In  the  above  extract,  for  example,  the  abbreviation  s.  has  two  signifi- 
cations, as  it  must  very  often  have  in  all  the  part  of  the  Dictionary 
which  comes  under  that  letter.  We  would  suggest  whether,  in 
another  edition,  it  would  not  be  better  to  denote  signifies  by  sig. 

JiVe  learn  from  the  preface  that  this  edition  has  been  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  some  1200  new  words ;  and  that  these  new  words  are 
drawn  largely  firom  the  new  Index  to  the  "Arcana,"  by  Mr.  E.  Rich. 
It  is  stated,  also,  that  "  all  the  Indexes  to  Swedenborg's  other  works 
have  been  carefully  examined,  and  the  words  omitted  in  former  edi- 
tions supplied  in  this." 

Though  the  necessarily  brief  explanations  of  things  given  in  this 
Dictionary  cannot  supply  the  place  of  the  enlarged  means  of  knowl- 
edge within  the  reach  of  those  who  are  able  to  refer  to  the  works  of 
Swedenborg  themselves,  yet  it  contains  a  great  amount  of  very  val- 
uable information. 

The  Dictionary,  we  believe,  is  also  the  nearest  approach  of  anything 
we  have  to  a  concordance  of  Swedenborg's  works,  —  than  which  there 
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are  few  things  more  to  be  desired  bj  students  of  the  New  Charch 
Doctrines.  We  find,  from  the  list  of  abbreviated  titles,  that  the  Dic- 
tionary contains  references  to  twenty-six  different  works  of  Sweden- 
borg. 


The  Golden  Wedding  Ring  ;  or^  Ob$ervaiions  on  the  InstiHUion  o/Mar- 
riage.  By  Rev.  J.  Clowes,  Rector  of  St  John's  Church,  Man- 
chester.    Boston :  T.  H.  Carter  &  Sons.     1868.    Pp.  44. 

This  little  work  of  Mr.  Clowes  is  an  old  and  valued  acquaintance, 
in  a  new  and  very  becoming  and  beautiful  dress. 

The  well  known  and  respected  author  has  cho.«en  to  embody  the 
New  Church  doctrine  concerning  marriage  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  a  father  and  his  two  children  ;  a  son,  Eugenie,  of  twenty-one, 
and  a  daughter,  Miranda,  of  eighteen  years. 

We  are  fortunately  provided,  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  book* 
with  what  is,  in  efiiict,  a  resum^  of  what  it  contains ;  and  we  cannot 
give  our  readers  a  better  idea  of  its  character  than  by  giving  that  par- 
agraph entire. 

**  Allow  me  then,  my  dearest  children  (continued  Patemus),  to  press  upon 
you  most  earnestly,  and  with  all  the  affection  of  a  father  most  solicitous  for 
your  welfare,  a  serious  attention  to  the  true  origin,  nature,  obligation,  and 
advantages  of  a  married  life.  Consider  with  yourselves  that  the  institution 
of  that  life  is  from  God,  and  that  consequently  it  is  most  agreeable  to  die  or- 
der of  things  He  has  appointed,  most  admissive  of  happiness,  most  conducive 
to  your  purification,  and  best  calculated  to  promote  usefulness.  Remember, 
however,  that  you  can  never  hope  to  enter  into  the  enjoyment  of  these  supe- 
rior advantages  of  married  life,  until  yon  form  your  minds  to  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  religion,  since  religion  and  marriage  always  go  band  in  hand 
together,  insomuch  that  where  there  is  no  religion  there  can  be  no  true  mar- 
riage, and  where  religion  is  perverted  and  corrupted,  marriage  becomes  de- 
filed and  degraded  in  the  same  degree.  Let  the  love  and  wisdom,  then,  of 
Jesus  Christ  be  exalted  to  preeminence  in  your  hearts  and  understandings 
and  lives,  if  you  ever  hope  to  wear  the  golden  crown  of  conjugial  life.  For 
in  the  degree  that  you  are  conjoined  with  that  great  God  and  Saviour,  in 
the  same  degree  will  be  the  purity,  the  stability,  and  the  bliss  of  your  union 
with  your  respective  married  partners.  Look  up  to  that  Grod  als<^in  the 
spirit  of  fervent  supplication,  to  direct  you  in  your  choice,  from  a  full  convic- 
tion that  all  marriages  are  under  the  control  of  His  merciful  Providence,  and 
that  without  His  Fatherly  guidance  you  can  never  hope  to  make  a  right 
choice,  and  to  avoid  the  mischieft  of  a  wrong  one.  Wait  also  patiently  for 
direction  from  above  on  this  occasion,  lest  by  your  own  impetuosity  and  vio- 
lence, you  should  go  contrary  to  the  counsels  of  Heaven.  Do  you  there- 
fore, my  dear  Eugenic,  never  think  of  taking  to  your  bosom  a  partner  who 
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cannot  attacb  lieraelf  to  your  wisdom,  and  love  it  became  it  is  the  wisdom 
of  religion  and  of  God :  and  do  jou,  likewise,  my  dear  Miranda,  never  think 
of  taking  to  yoar  bosom  a  man  who  has  no  wisdom  on  which  to  fix  yoar  at- 
tachment, and  whom,  therefore,  yon  cannot  love  from  a  wise  and  religious 
principle.  On  this  occasion,  let  me  further  conjure  you,  my  dear  Eugenio, 
to  recoUect  continually,  that  the  proper  distinguishing  character  of  your  sex  is 
wisdom,  and  that  without  wisdom,  you  are  not  properly  a  man;  still  less  can 
jTon  be  a  husband.  But  recollect,  at  the  same  time,  that  all  wisdom,  rightly  so 
called,  is  from  God,  and  leads  to  God.  Pray,  therefore,  earnestly  and  con- 
tinnaUy  to  God  for  this  best  of  gifts  and  graces,  and,  with  a  view  to  the  ac- 
of  your  prayers,  make  a  point  of  conscience  to  read  every  day 
portion  of  Grod*s  most  Holy  Word,  and  to  endeavor  to  form  it  into  your 
lile.  And  let  me  also  conjure  you,  my  dear  Miranda,  never  to  forget  what 
if  the  distinguishing  character  of  your  sex,  and  that  you  can  only  become  a 
woman  and  a  wife  by  loving  religious  wisdom,  and  especially  the  religious 
wtsdom  of  your  husband.  Cherish,  therefore,  in  your  heart  all  the  female 
graces  and  virtues  of  humility,  meekness,  gentleness,  softness,  and  submission, 
•ad  pray  continually  to  your  heavenly  Father  to  enable  you  to  cherish 
them.  Thus  may  both  of  yon  hope  to  become  qualified  to  enter  upon  the 
state,  and  into  the  fruition  of  all  its  blessings,  because  in  the  pos- 
of  the  above  qualifications  you  will  have  the  best  posnble  security 
that  the  gold  of  your  wedding  rings  will  never  be  debased  with  any  alloy. 
Thus,  too,  after  fulfilling  your  respective  duties  on  earth,  you  may  hope 
finally  to  be  admitted  into  that  kingdom  of  purity  and  bliss,  called  the  Mar- 
riage of  the  Lamb,  where  your  conjugial  joys  will  be  forever  increasing,  and 
forever  filling  with  new  delights,  ftom  their  eternal  source,  whose  high  and 
holy  name  is  Jesus  Christ.  That  such  may  be  the  happy  lot  of  you  both, 
will  alwajTs  be  the  earnest  and  devout  prayer  of  your  tender  and  affec- 
tionate father." 

Hie  Trees  of  Old  England:  Sketehe$  of  the  Aspeete,  AssocicUions,  and 
U$e9  of  those  which  constitute  the  Forests,  and  give  effect  to  the  Seen- 
erg  of  our  Native  Countrg,  By  Leo  H.  Grindon,  Author  of  "  Life, 
its  Nature,  Varieties,  Phenomena,"  ^  Phenomena  of  Plant  Life," 
••  The  Little  Things  of  Nature,"  **  Sexuality  of  Nature,"  etc.,  etc. 
Boston :  T.  H.  Carter  &  Sons.     1868.     Pp.  94.     8vo. 

We  have  heretofore  had  occasion  to  notice  in  the  ^  Magazine  "  one  or 
more  of  Mr.  Grindon's  works,  and  have  taken  occasion  to  commend 
them  to  our  readers.  Though  the  trees  of  Old  England  constitute  the 
subject  of  the  volume  before  us,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  of  much  less  in- 
terest in  this  country  than  in  that,  frt>m  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the 
trees  described  are  familiar  acquaintances  of  our  own. 

Mr.  Grindon  appears  to  be  an  enthusiastic  lover  and  student  of  na- 
ture, and  he  writes  from  that  love  instead  of  mere  science.    In  the 
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preface  he  speaks  of  the  work  as  '^  not  making  the  slightest  preten- 
sion to  a  scientific  character,  seeking,  like  its  forerunner,  on  the 
'  Little  Things  of  Nature,'  simplj  to  set  forth,  in  a  plain  and  easy  man- 
ner, some  few  of  the  beautiful  and  refreshing  truths  connected  with 
the  foresters  of  Old  England.*' 

In  reading  the  volume,  we  find  much  that  strikes  a  chord  in  our 
own  experience,  and  which  calls  to  mind  the  soothing  and  elevating 
influence  of  the  woods  and  the  trees.     For  example,  the  following :  — 

"  There  was  a  famous  fable,  in  olden  time,  of  a  country  in  which  grew  lo- 
tus-trees. When  travellers  entered  that  coantry,  and  tasted  of  the  firuit,  they 
were  overpowered  with  an  indefinable  and  delicious  longing  to  remain  there 
always,  not  necessarily  to  be  always  eating  lotus,  but  to  enjoy  the  heavenly 
climate  and  atmosphere  that  produced  it.  That  country,  with  its  lotus-trees, 
has  not  been  blotted  out  The  fable,  like  every  other  true  one,  is  for  all 
time.  Living  nature,  everywhere  round  about  us,  is  the  country  of  the  lo- 
tus, and  the  fruit  is  the  serene  and  innocent  delight,  with  innumerable  sweet 
teachings  for  our  intelligence,  that  comes  of  our  looking  at  it  reverently  and 
lovingly.  The  beckoning  thus  given  is  always  remembered  with  pleasure." 
P.  16. 

Merely  remarking,  then,  that  the  book  seems  calculated  to  bring  to 
the  reader  the  sweet  influences  of  the  woods,  we  will  conclude  our  no- 
tice with  a  few  extracts  of  a  miscellaneous  character. 

"  Leaves,  it  may  be  well  to  say,  assume  those  beautiful  tints  in  autumn, 
through  failure  of  their  power  to  appropriate  only  the  carbon  of  the  atmos- 
phere during  the  performance  of  the  process  of  respiration.  They  become, 
in  consequence,  super-oxygenized,  and  the  oxygen,  as  in  other  cases,  mani- 
fests its  presence  by  giving  an  unaccustomed  brightness  of  tint.  We  are 
apt  to  speak  of  the  fading  of  the  leaves  in  autumn  ;  it  would  be  more  truth- 
ful to  speak  of  it  as  the  autumnal  painting.**    P.  35. 

^  Migration  has  been  no  less  steady  on  the  part  of  plants,  sometimes  as 
the  result  of  natural  causes,  sometimes  under  the  influence  of  man,  and  this, 
upon  his  part,  either  knowingly  or  unconsciously,  —  migration,  we  say,  has 
been  no  less  steady  on  the  part  of  plants,  than  emigration  has  been  with  our 
own  species.  The  colonizing  of  new  lands  in  ancient  times  and  in  modem 
ones,  has,  in  every  age,  had  its  silent  but  energetic  parallel  among  plants. 
Such  migration  is  still  in  progress,  and  perhaps  more  vigorously  than  ever 
before ;  it  would  seem  that  whatever  man  does,  the  unconscious  portion  of 
living  nature  does  likewise  —  that  whichever  of  the  two  takes  the  initiative, 
the  other  cannot  choose  but  follow  suit"     P.  87. 

"  Partly,  perhaps,  because  of  this  little  pretension  on  the  part  of  the  elm 
to  floral  beauty,  the  ancient  Italian  gardeners  selected  it  as  a  liring  prop  for 
their  vines,  giving  to  the  tree  which  nature  had  left  with  so  little  glow  of 
ornament,  the  most  exquisite  beauty  that  art  could  superadd.  For  nothing 
can  be  more  charming  than  a  tree  twined  over  and  festooned  with  the  many- 
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tendrilled  Tine,  eTery  leaf  a  model  of  elegance  in  form,  and  every  branch 
the  beau  ideal  of  a  glorious  fruit  Mid  all  the  varied  and  graceful  uses  to 
vbich  the  foliage  of  trees  has  been  applied  by  Art,  —  the  palm  leaf  to  form 
the  capital  of  the  Egyptian  pillar,  ivy  to  help  in  the  stone  foliage  of  the 
Gothic  cathedral, — none  perhaps  have  been  more  constant,  as  none  have 
been  more  popnlar,  than  the  use  of  the  vine-trail.  '  Vignettes '  are  so  called 
becanse  all  such  little  pictures  were,  at  one  time,  surrounded  by  an  engraved 
vine-wreath,  in  daarical  language  called  viiietUa/'    Pp.  41,  48. 

It  should  be  olwerved  that  the  elm  alluded  to  in  the  above  extract, 
is  not  the  noble  tree  to  which  we  ordinarily  attach  the  name,  but  a  tree 
of  an  inferior  character,  found  in  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Bat  we  must  pass  by  many  beautiful  passages  which  we  had 
marked,  and  dose  with  the  following :  — 

*'  It  may  be  useful  to  add  that  the  sycamore-tree,  above  described,  and 
which  by  botanists  is  termed  Acer  Pteudo-platanui,  is  totally  different  from 
the  sycamore  of  Scripture.  How  the  name  came  to  be  extended  to  one  so 
unlike  is  not  known,  or  at  least  no  explanation  of  it  occurs  in  books.  The 
sycamore  of  Scripture  was  a  species  of  fig-tree,  Ficut  sycomartu.  It  grew 
abundantly  in  the  valleys  of  Palestine ;  also  in  Egjrpt,  and  hence  obtained 
the  name  of  Pharaoh's  fig.  To  this  day  it  is  cultivated  about  Cairo  and  else- 
where for  the  sake  of  its  shade ;  but  it  is  a  tree  of  little  value  either  for  tim- 
ber or  fruit.  .  .  .  The  fruit  is  insipid  but  sweetish,  and  still  used  for  food, 
but  only  by  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people.  The  s}'camine-tree  is  different 
igain.  By  this  name  is  intended  the  common  black  or  purple  mulberry, 
which,  as  well  as  the  white  mulberry,  on  the  leaves  of  which  silk- worms  are 
fed,  is  said  now  to  abound  in  Palestine,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  the  trees 
were  common  there  in  the  days  of  the  prophets."    P.  76. 
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Spiritish.  —  We  copy  the  following  notice  of  a  recent  celebration 
t>y  the  Spiritists  from  the  ^  Boston  Daily  Advertiser."  If  any  of 
9ar  readers  have  any  doubts  as  to  the  danger  of  consulting  with  fa- 
miliar spirits,  we  think  that  they  may  be  dispelled  by  reading  8ome  of 
the  following  inscriptions.  This  evil  is  denounced  as  a  sin  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner  in  the  Word  of  Grod;  and  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised that  those  who  fall  into  it,  take  issue  with  the  Word  by  per- 
verting or  subverting  its  meaning,  and  setting  their  own  real  or 
pretended  communications  as  authority  above  it.  Which  will  stand, 
and  which  will  fall,  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt.  Their  own  words  tell 
their  shame  more  forcibly  than  could  be  done  by  any  language  of  ours. 
It  is  sad  indeed  to  see  children  brought  under  such  influences. 
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**  The  Spiritualists  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  who  have  become  qaite 
numerous  within  a  few  years,  celebrated  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
the  origin  of  the  doctrine  of  modem  Spiritualism,  yesterday  —  it  being 
twenty  years  since  the  first  '  manifestations '  were  developed  in  the 
Fox  family  at  Rochester,  New  York.  The  exercises  were  held  in 
the  Music  Hall,  which  was  adorned  with  banners  and  inscriptiooa  for 
the  occasion.  The  inscriptions  indicated  the  beliefs  and  disbeKefb  of 
this  sect,  as  they  must  now  be  regarded.  We  give  a  few  of  them  as 
examples :  — 

^  *  The  love  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.' 

^  *  The  fear  of  Grod  is  the  beginning  of  folly.' 

**  *'  The  stroke  of  death  is  but  a  kindly  frost,  which  cracks  the  ahell, 
and  leaves  the  kernel  room  to  germinate.  What  most  consummate 
fools  the  fear  of  death  has  made  us.' 

*^  One  of  the  banners  bore  the  following  new  version  of  a  stanza  by 
Dr.  WatU:— 
«««  Broad  is  the  road  that  leads  to  life. 
And  thousands  walk  together  there ; 
But  error  shows  a  narrow  path, 
With  here  and  there  a  traveller.' 

^  On  this  banner  was  represented  a  hoet  in  bright  array,  surrounded 
by  an  effulgent  light,  and  marching  forward  in  triumph ;  while  a  man 
in  dark  raiment  was  making  his  solitary  way  toward  a  deep  cave. 

*'  Another  banner  bore  the  following  stanza,  altered  in  a  similar 
manner :  — 

**  *  Hark  I  from  the  shies  KJa^fuL  sound ! 
Our  ears  attend  the  cry  ; 
Old  errarSf  come  and  view  the  ground 
Where  you  must  shortly  He.' 

**  On  this  banner  was  a  representation  of  a  grass-grown  grave,  upon 
the  headstone  of  which  was  the  epitaph,  *  IRc  Jacet  Old  Theology. 
Rest  in  peace.'  Upon  the  stone  was  perched  an  owl,  and  near  by  waa 
pictured  a  dilapidated  ehurch,  its  spire  tottering  to  its  falk  The 
atanzas  above  quoted  were  styled  '  Christian  psalms  improved.' 

^  The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  an  exhibition  of  the  '  Children's  Pro- 
gressive Lyceums,'  organisations  which  bear  to  this  sect  a  relation 
similar  to  that  which  Sunday-schools  bear  to  others.  Five  of  these 
lyceums  were  represented,  coming  from  Boston  proper.  East  Boston, 
Chariestown,  Cambridgeport,  and  Chelsea,  and  numbering  about  six 
hundred  children  in  alL  Each  lyoeum  is  divided  into  twelve  groups, 
bearing  euphonious  names,  taken  generally  from  natural  objects,  such 
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as  ^  Ocean,'  *  Stream/  ^  Lake,'  *  Star,'  etc    Each  group  appeared  with 
a  small  banner  inscribed  with  its  name. 

^  On  assembling  in  the  hall,  the  children  were  formed  in  martial 
order  bj  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Davis,  the  founders  of  this  system  of 
Sniiday-schools,  and  leaving  the  hall,  marched  to  the  Common  and 
through  some  of  the  adjacent  streets.  Returning  to  the  hali  at  three 
o'clock,  thej  engaged  in  the  exercises  of  the  exhibition,  which  con- 
sisted of  singing,  a  responsive  service  called  the  *  Silver  Chain  Recita- 
tion,' calirithenics,  and  declamations.  Most  of  the  exercises  were  of 
a  novel  character,  and  all  quite  interesting.  The  declamations  were 
unosoallj  good,  some  of  the  children  of  a  very  tender  age  performing 
tbeir  parts  extremely  well. 

^In  the  evening  short  addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Henry  F. 
Grardner,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  and  presiding 
oflioer  of  the  occasion,  and  by  Mrs.  Emma  F.  J.  Bullens,  Mrs.  Seldon 
J.  Finney,  and  several  others.  The  speakers  related  their  own  ex- 
periences of  spiritual  manifestations,  and  spoke  of  remarkable  evidences 
of  the  nearness  of  the  unseen  world  and  the  power  of  communicating 
with  it.  Two  original  songs,  purporting  to  be  composed  by  spirits, 
and  inspirationally  given  through  Miss  Lizzy  Doten,  were  sung  by 
the  audience.  One  of  these  was  attributed  to  the  spirit  of  John  Pier- 
pont.  Our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  style  of  the  deceased 
poet  can  judge  how  near  a  resemblance  this  stanza  from  the  *  spirit ' 
poem  bears  to  it :  — 
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*•  The  thunders  of  progression  are  shaking  tyrants'  thrones  ; 
The  breath  of  inspiration  wakes  *'  the  valley  of  dry  bones  ;  ** 
The  ancient  altars  crumble  and  the  **  King  of  Terror  "  groans, 
As  we  go  marching  on.' 

*^  The  audience  were  not  indebted  solely  to  the  spirits,  however,  for 
their  melody.  Hall's  Brass  Band  were  on  the  platform,  in  the  flesh, 
and  discoursed  sweet  music  in  the  intervals  of  the  exercises. 

**  Despatches  from  gatherings  of  Spiritualists  in  Chicago  and  Cleve- 
land were  read  by  Dr.  Grardner  during  the  evening,  and  replies  were 
forwarded  to  the  parties  sending  them. 

**  At  ten  o'clock  the  floor  was  cleared  for  dancing,  and  in  this  exercise 
and  other  social  enjoyment  the  company  passed  the  time  until  after 
midnight." 

^  Home  fob  Dischaboed  Convicts."  -^  To  those  who  remember 
Swedenborg's  description  of  the  Lord's  government  of  the  Hells,  the 
following  translation  from  the  ^  Revue  Religieuse  Populaire  "  cannot 
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fail  to  be  interesting ;  so  also  will  it  be  to  all,  who  desire  to  see,  and 
are  watching  to  see,  the  influence  of  the  new  state  of  things  in  the 
spiritual  world,  induced  by  the  occurrence  of  the  Last  Judgment 
there,  as  it  manifests  itself  upon  earth.  Before  the  event  which 
accompanied  the  Second  Advent  of  the  Lord,  and  the  descent  of  the 
New  Jerut^alem,  it  is  probable  that  such  an  establbhment  as  is  de- 
scribed in  the  extract,  could  not  have  been  maintained ;  for  there 
would  not  have  been  a  power  in  the  spiritual  world  of  so  orderly  and 
perfect  a  form  as  to  descend,  by  regular  influx,  from  the  Divine  into  the 
sensual  natural  minds  of  men,  and  to  keep  them  within  the  requisite 
bounds.  J.  A. 

^  The  *  Petit  Journal '  is  an  excellent  publication,  whose  principal  editor, 
M.  Timoth^e  Trimm,  is  truly  a  man  of  heart  Under  the  title  of  the 
'  Tamers  of  Men,'  he  has  given  an  excellent  article,  in  which  be  describes 
the  establishment  of  the  discharged  convicts  at  Couzon,  near  Lyons ;  an 
establishment  where  criminals,  having  sufiered  their  punishment,  are  re- 
ceived with  open  arms  and  hearts.  This  establishment  was  founded  by  a 
single  priest,  the  Abbot  Villion. 

**  I  cannot  here  enter  into  all  the  details  given  by  M.  Trimm  in  five  long 
columns.  I  will  merely  say  that  the  '  discharged  convict,'  at  Couzon,  has 
two  uniforms,  one  for  work,  the  other  for  holidays. 

^  The  resident  of  the  *  Home '  rises  at  four  o'clock  in  summer,  and  ^v^  in 
winter.  He  has  three  meals,  but  drinks  only  wine  and  water.  He  sleeps 
eight  hours  and  a  half.  He  goes  out  each  Sunday  from  three  to  six  o'clock. 
Fed,  clothed,  and  lodged,  the  laborer  receives  a  tenth  of  the  net  proceeds  of 
his  labor,  and  a  weekly  perquisite  of  eight  cents  for  his  small  expenses. 

*^  During  the  two  years  since  this  work,  sustained  by  free  subscriptions, 
was  founded,  there  have  been  no  grave  ofl*ences,  no  fierce  quarrels,  no  re- 
volts, no  use  of  force  to  keep  in  order  these  sixty-two  men,  who  have  mostly 
been  imprisoned  for  a  second  ofience.  On  the  contrary,  there  has  existed 
an  atUtude  of  general  satis&ction  and  examples  of  good  conduct  and  zeal 
for  labor,  which  have  been  semi-annually  rewarded  by  the  board  of  admin- 
istration. 

^  Thus  we  have  (continues  M.  Trimm)  a  house  without  jailors,  without  an 
armed  police,  without  a  prison,  without  gratings,  without  locks.  It  contains 
heings  the  most  dangerous  to  society.  They  have  brutal  force,  audacity, 
hardness  of  heart,  the  spirit  of  revolt  against  social  law.  Behold  this  isolated 
tamer,  without  guards,  without  arms :  he  speaks,  —  they  labor. 

**  Let  us  honor  these  bold  innovators  whoever  they  may  be,  when  they 
descend  into  the  arena  without  any  other  means  of  defence  against  their 
aggressors  than  what  is  supplied  to  them  by  the  principles  of  true  charity, 
^ey  come  powerfully  to  the  aid  of  the  efforts  of  the  State,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  most  rebellious  portion  of  society.  They  have  succeeded  in 
reforming  these  men,  who  before  had  encountered  only  disgust  and  scorn, 
and  in  making  them  believe  in  God  and  their  future. 
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"  How  great  is  God  I  He  is  the  tenderest  of  &thers.  What  various 
means  he  uses  to  draw  men  to  Himself;  for  the  good,  He  has  the  reward  of 
virtue;  for  the  eril,  the  Home  for  Ditcharged  Convicts. 

**  Is  it  not  the  same  merciful  goodness  which  desires  to  save  all  ?  " 

The  Antiquitt  of  Man.  —  We  think  our  readers  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  following  remarks  of  Prof.  Hitchcock  in  regard  to  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  human  race. 

In  no  respect  has  there  been  a  greater  progress  of  scientific  thought 
the  past  few  years,  than  in  relation  to  the  antiquity  of  man.  Extrav- 
tgant  estimates  have  been  hastily  made  upon  insufficient  data ;  but, 
rejecting  these,  there  remains  still  a  strong  probability  of  the  existence 
of  races  allied  to  the  Laplanders  and  North  American  Indians,  sev- 
eral thousand  years  anterior  to  the  accepted  epoch  of  the  Adamic  cre- 
ation. Indisputable  proo&  of  the  contemporaneity  of  these  races  with 
extinct  mammoths,  lions,  and  bears,  have  been  found  in  England, 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  other  European  countries,  as  well  as  in  Mis- 
liasippi  and  Galifoi*nia  in  the  New  World.  This  fact,  when  isolated, 
is  indecisive  of  little  or  great  antiquity,  but  when  its  collateral  rela- 
tions are  developed,  it  is  found  that  this  contemporaneity  continued 
through  a  long,  unbroken  period,  reminding  one  of  more  ancient  ones, 
and  that  these  earlier  races  were  dispossessed  of  their  domains  by  the 
mvading  Noachic  nations,  and  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the 
highest  types  of  mankind  were  preceded  by  the  aboriginal  tribes,  infe- 
rior to  the  Canearians  in  many  respects. 

They  are  none  the  less  human,  with  their  distinctive  mental  and 
moral  endowments,  while  their  tendencies  may  have  been  no  more 
progressive  than  those  of  their  living  representatives.  Some  of  our 
theologians  may  object  to  any  theory  which  admits  of  the  presence  of 
men  upon  the  globe  ten  or  twelve  thousand  years  ago. 

But  some  of  the  same  profession  who  objected  once  to  the  great  age 
of  the  world,  have  been  led  to  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  the  sci- 
entific view,  and  its  consistency  with  revelation.  The  same  results 
will  follow  existing  objections,  for,  though  worthy  of  respect,  the  pres- 
ent interpretation  of  the  Bible  is  not  inspired.  It  is  the  glory  of  our 
sacred  writings  that  their  lustre  is  not  impaired  by  the  discovery  of 
Dew  truths — principles  not  imagined  in  the  early  history  of  the 
church  —  and  that  its  central  doctrine  remains  unchanged,  while  sys- 
tem after  system  of  human  philosophy  has  arisen  and  sunk  into  obliv- 
ion. -» Pro/.  Charles  H.  Mtchcock. 
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OBITUARY. 

Howard  Co.  May  25, 1868. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  —  I  should  have  sent  yon  a  notice  of  mj  loved 
uncle's  death  before  this  time,  but  wished  to  write  a  little  tribute  to 
his  memory. 

Please  publish  it  in  your  Magazine,  for  which  he  has  subscribed  for 
forty  years.     BUs  last  subscription  ends  in  July,  1868. 

With  respect, 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Plumher. 

In  Howard  Co.,  Maryland,  on  Sunday,  Feb.  23, 1868,  Joel  Hopkins, 
M.  D.,  in  his  eighty-fiflh  year,  of  Typhoid  Pneumonia. 

He  was  an  esteemed  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  until  about 
thirty-seven  years  old,  when  he  married  a  daughter  of  Rev.  John 
Hargrove,  soon  af^er  became  interested  in  the  writings  of  Swedenboi^, 
was  baptized,  and  became  a  member  of  the  first  society  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  Church  of  Baltimore.  His  constant  endeavor  from  his 
youth  was  to  be  obedient  to  his  Grod,  and  useful  to  his  fellow-creatures. 
Through  all  the  trying  vicissitudes  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage,  his  trust 
and  dependence  was  in  the  law  of  God.  As  a  physician  in  a  country 
neighborhood,  he  had  ample  opportunity  of  exercising  all  the  Christian 
virtues,  and  all  who  knew  him  would  testify  to  his  constant,  indefat- 
igable work  among  the  poor  and  needy,  his  generous  benevolence  to 
the  widows  and  fatherless. 

He  was  the  founder  of  the  first  Sunday-school  in  Elkridge  Landing ; 
an  active  and  efficient  member  of  the  Temperance  cause  from  its  com- 
mencement. An  honored  member  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
faculty  of  Maryland,  having  been  its  President  for  several  years. 
Ever  interested  and  helpful  in  the  cause  of  public  education. 

When  the  neighborhood  was  sparsely  settled  he  offered  a  cordial 
hospitality  to  the  clergy  of  different  denominations  who  officiated  in 
school-houses,  &c  To  be  in  his  Master's  service  was  enough  to  insure 
his  brotheriy  sympathy  without  regard  to  sectarian  prejudice. 

His  intellect  was  clear  and  unimpaired  to  the  last  day  of  his  life : 
from  the  commencement  of  his  illness  he  knew  his  time  had  come  to 
leave  us,  expressed  perfect  resignation  to  ^  Our  Father's  "  will,  made 
all  arrangements  for  his  death,  told  us  all  was  peace  with  his  Saviour, 
and  with  all  the  world. 

We  know  that  our  loss  is  his  gain,  but  words  cannot  express  his 
value  to  his  adopted  daughter  and  her  family. 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  GENERAL   CONVENTION  ASSEM- 
BLED AT   PORTLAND,  JULY   10,  1868. 

BT  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CONVRNTIOIT. 

Dear  brbthren  of  the  new  church  :  —  All  the  members 
of  the  New  Church  believe  that  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord 
and  the  establishment  of  a  New  Church  were  foretold  in  the 
Sacred  Scripture.  They  all  believe,  too,  that  those  great  events 
have  been  effected  by  means  of  a  man,  who  was  Blled  with  the 
Spirit  of  the  'Lord.  And  yet  it  has  not  been  supposed  that  the 
man  was  foretold,  or  that  anjrthing  was  said  in  relation  to  him. 

If  this  has  appeared  strange  to  any  one,  and  if  questions  have 
arisen  why  there  was  no  prediction  concerning  the  person 
through  whom  the  gi;eat  work  was  to  be  done,  other  questions 
have  arisen  in  reply,  which,  for  the  time,  have  silenced  them. 
Why  should  there  be  any  such  prediction  ?  What  would  be 
the  use  of  it  ?  If  we  believe  in  the  great  events  which  have 
taken  place,  we  of  course  believe  in  the  word  of  him  who  has 
brought  them  about.  What,  then,  is  the*  need  of  predictions 
about  him  ? 

It  is  true  that  we  may  not  need  them  as  evidence ;  and  it  is 
true  that  a  faith  which  depends  entirely  on  predictions  is  a  very 
external,  weak,  and  defective  kind  of  faith.  But  it  is  a  great 
error  to  look  upon  evidence  as  the  principal  use  of  predictions,  — 
to  suppose   that  they  are  given  merely  to  prove  the  power, 
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authority,   and    truthfulness  of   him   who  utters   them ;    for 
evidence  is  only  one  of  the  very  smallest  of  their  uses. 

All  Revelation  may  be  regarded  as  prediction.  It  all  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Divine  Love,  which  is  looking  forward  to  and 
providing  for  the  welfare  of  man.  It  makes  known  to  us  what 
the  Lord  is  endeavoring  to  do  for  us,  and  what  we  n^ust  do  in 
order  that  we  may  receive  the  blessings  which  He  desires  to 
bestow  upon  us.  Thus  it  all  looks  to  the  future,  and  to  the 
present  for  the  sake  of  the  future.  All  of  it  has  an  intelligible, 
a  most  important,  a  Divine  meaning.  Some  of  it  is  made  so 
plain  that  we  upon  earth  can  understand  it  in  a  small  degree ; 
for  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  learn  to  obey  the  Lord,  to  do 
His  Will,  to  cooperate  with  Him.  At  first  we  can  understand 
but  little,  and  do  but  little.  But  by  being  faithful  in  this  little 
we  are  prepared  for  more. 

In  the  higher  parts  of  the  Lord's  kingdom,  all  His  dark 
sayings  are  clear  and  plain.  The  minds  of  those  who  dwell 
there  are  open  to  Him,  are  conformed  to  His  mind,  and  can 
therefore  understand  Him  and  His  Words.  They  love  Him 
with  all  their  heart,  and  their  happiness  is  in  doing  His  Will. 

From  ancient  times  He  foresaw  what  the  character  of  men 
would  be,  and  what  they  would  do.  He  consequently  foresaw 
what  it  would  be  necessary  for  Him  to  do,  from  time  to  time, 
that  He  might  protect  them  fix)m  evil  and  promote  their  welfare. 
He  foresaw  that  they  would  gradually  decline  and  depart  from 
Him.  So  He  foresaw  what  must  be  done  to  prevent  or  retard 
their  decline.  He  foresaw  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  could 
be  done  to  prevent  it,  they  would  depart .  from  Him  and  reject 
Him  entirely.  He  therefore  foresaw  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  Him  to  perform  works  of  salvation,  and  to  introduce  a  new 
order  of  things.  But,  in  order  that  angels  and  men  might 
understand  Him,  that  they  might  see  what  must  be  done,  and 
that  they  might  cooperate  with  Him  in  doing  it,  a  revelation 
needed  to  be  made ;  and  this  revelation  He  made  in  His 
Word — in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Of  this  revelation  some 
men  could  understand  something ;  the  angels  of  the  lowei 
heavens  could  understand  more  ;  and  the  angels  of  the  highei 
heavens  could  understand  still  more. 

Thus  when  the  Lord  came  into  the  world.  He  commenced  a 
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new  order  of  things,  and  He  therefore  revealed  Himself  and 
His  Will  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the  Apocalypse.  Of  the  Gos- 
pels men  could  in  their  manner  understand  much  ;  but  of  the 
Apocalypse  they  could  understand  very  little.  Angels,  how- 
ever, could  understand  the  Apocalypse ;  and  in  it  they  could 
see  the  whole  purpose  and  course  of  Divine  Providence  in  that 
dispensation.  And  inasmuch  as  they  could  see  the  Lord's  will, 
they  could  and  they  did  cooperate  with  Him  in  doing  it.  To 
them  the  visions,  the  dark  sayings,  and  the  predictions  of  the 
Apocalypw  were  instruction,  from  which  they  could  learn  what 
they  might  do  for  the  benefit  of  men  on  earth,  and  for  the 
beneBt  of  men  who  had  left  the  earth,  and  were  living  in  the 
spiritual  world.  When  we  take  this  view  of  the  subject,  we 
see  that  the  use  of  predictions  as  instruction  is  very  great  an^ 
indispensable ;  and  that  their  use  as  evidence  is  very  small 
and  scarcely  discernible. 

The  predictions  of  the  Apocalypse  were  given  to  the  angels 
of  the  seven  churches ;  that  is,  they  were  given  to  the  societies 
of  angels  with  which  the  various  branches  of  the  Christian 
Church  were  connected.  By  those  angels  the  predictions  were 
understood,  and  to  them  the  predictions  were  of  very  great  use, 
as  enabling  them  to  understand  the  will  of  the  Lord,"  and  to 
cooperate  with  Him  in  working  for  the  benefit  of  the  churches. 
And  if  there  is  anything  in  those  predictions  that  relates  to 
Swedenborg,  it  was  of  great  importance  to  them  to  understand 
it ;  for  he  was  the  means  by  which  a  new  order  of  things  was 
commenced,  by  which  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord  was 
effected,  and  by  which  the  Holy  City,  the  New  Jerusalem,  was 
brought  from  God  out  of  heaven.  He  was,  of  course,  to  be 
prepared  for  the  work  which  he  was  to  do  ;  and  if  there  is  any 
instruction  given  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  be  pre- 
pared, the  angels  could  make  use  of  it  in  cooperating  with  the 
Lord  in  preparing  him.  He  needed  the  assistance  of  the  angels 
in  performing  his  work ;  and  if  there  is  any  instruction  given 
as  to  the  nature  of  his  work,  they  understood  it,  and  it  enabled 
them  to  assist  him.  He  was  extensively  known  in  the  spiritual 
world,  and  performed  great  uses  there.  To  many  he  gave 
instruction  and  from  many  he  received  instruction.  It  was, 
therefore,  important  that  it  should  be  known  what  office  and 
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position  the  Lord  had  given  him  among  them.  He  was  filled, 
with  the  Spirit  of  the  Loi*d,  that  he  might  open  the  Word  as  to 
its  internal  sense,  and  draw  from  it  the  doctrines  of  genuine 
truth  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Christian  Church,  .and  of  those 
who  had  gone  from  that  Church  into  the  spiritual  world.  If, 
therefore,  there  is  any  thing  in  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word 
that  relates  to  his  authority  and  power  to  perform  this  work,  it 
was  important  for  the  angels  to  know  it,  that  they  might  know 
how  to  regard  him,  how  to  treat  him,  how  to  aid  him,  and  how 
to  cooperate  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  that  was  operating 
through  him.  And  if  theirs  is  any  instruction  given  in  the 
Word  with  regard  to  Swedenborg,  it  must  be  very  useful  to  us, 
because  it  will  show  us  how  to  look  at  him  and  his  works. 
And  the  use  will  be  very  much  greater,  if  we  see  that  the 
manner  in  which  Swedenborg  was  prepared  for  his  office,  and 
introduced  into  it,  is,  in  many  important  respects,  similar  to  that 
in  which  men  are  and  must  be  prepared  for  the  New  Church, 
and  in  which  the  ministers  of  the  Church  must  be  prepared  for 
their  offices. 

If  we  should  receive  instruction  irom  the  Word  on  these 
subjects,  this  would  tend  to  make  us  receive  it  from  the  Lord, 
and  in  'conforming  to  it  we  might  learn  to  do  the  greatest  thing 
that  man  can  do,  which  is  to  act  from  the  Lord.  Our  faith  in 
the  Doctrines  might  not  become  any  stronger,  but  it  might 
become  a  great  deal  better.  There  might  be  much  less  of  self 
in  it,  and  much  more  of  the  Lord  in  it.  We  should  not  believe 
so  much  of  ourselves,  but  more  of  the  Lord.  If  we  have  any 
perception  that  anything  is  true,  or  if  we  have  any  genuine 
faith  in  it,  it  is  because  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  flows  into  our 
minds,  and  causes  us  to  perceive  it  and  believe  it.  And  into  a 
truth  from  the  Word,  more  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  can  flow 
than  into  any  other  truth  ;  because  the  Word  is  from  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord,  and  it  has  come  down  from  Him  in  such  a  manner 
that  there  is  a  correspondence  between-  its  internal  and  its 
external  senses  all  the  way  down  from  the  Lord  through  the 
heavens  to  us  upon  earth.  If,  then,  our  minds  are  opened,  the 
Word  will  be  transparent,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  see  internal 
senses  within  the  external.  We  shall  see  that  there  are  wheals 
within  wheels,  that  they  all  go  straight  forward,   and   that 
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whithersoever  the  Spirit  that  is  within  them  goes,  they  go. 
And  whithersoever  they  go,  thither  our  "perceptions  and  our 
&ith  go  ;  and  thither  do  we  go,  — yet  not  of  ourselves,  but  of 
the  Lord. 

There  are  many  places  in  the  Word  where  the  Second 
Coming  of  the  Lord  and  the  establishment  of  a  New  Church 
are  foretold  ;  but  it  is  common  with  Swedenborg  to  refer  espe- 
cially to  one  in  Daniel,  where  the  Son  of  Man  is  spoken  of  as 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  to  another  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, where  the  New  Jerusalem  is  spoken  of  as  coming  down 
from  heaven.  Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  consider  this  last 
prediction  more  particularly.  It  is  contained  in  the  xxi.  chap- 
ter, and  the  words  are  these :  —  "And  I  John  saw  the  Holy  City, 
New  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven, 
prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband.  And  an  angel 
spoke  with  me,  saying,  —  Come,  I  will  show  thee  the  Bride, 
the  Lamb's  wife.  And  he  carried  me  away  in  spirit  upon  a 
great  and  high  mountain,  and  showed  me  the  great  City,  the 
Holy  Jerusalem,  coming  down  out  of  heaven  from  God." 
From  the  literal  sense  of  these  words,  taken  by  itself,  we  cannot 
see  any  prediction  about  the  New  Church  ;  but  from  the  literal 
sense,  illustrated  by  the  spiritual,  we  can.  As  soon  as  we  learn 
that  by  the  Holy  City  ^re  denoted  the  Doctrines  of  a  New 
Church,  the  light  begins  to  dawn  upon  us.  We  can  form  an 
idea  of  Doctrines  being  revealed  from  heaven ;  and  then  we  can 
understand  that,  if  those  Doctrines  are  received  and  brought 
into  life  among  men,  they  will  form  a  New  Church.  Thus  we 
can  form  a  very  general  idea  of  the  coming  down  of  a  New 
Church  from  God  out  of  heaven.  And  then,  if  we  are  inter- 
ested in  the  subject,  and  wish  to  have  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the 
Church,  we  must  learn  what  is  denoted  by  the  walls  and  gates 
of  the  City,  by  the  streets,  and  by  the  gold  of  which  they  are 
made,  by  the  light  of  the  city,  by  the  river  that  runs  through 
the  midst  of  it,  and  by  the  tree  of  life  that  grows  on  both  sides 
of  the  river. 

All  these  things,  and  many  others,  it  is  good  to  know ;  but 
there  are  other  things  which  it  is  equally  important  for  us  to 
know,  because  they  are  the  means  by  which  we  can  come  into 
possession  of  what  is  thus  represented.     We  need  to  know  how 
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it  was  that  the  Lord  brought  these  things  down  to  us ;  or,  in 
other  words,  how  it  was  that  He  raised  a  man  up,  so  that 
he  could  receive  them  into  his  own  mind,  and  then  bring 
them  down  to  us. 

AH  of  us  who  are  in  the  New  Church,  believe  that  Emanuel 
Swedenborg  was  the  person  by  means  of  whom  this  work  was 
done.  He  says  that  he  was,  and  he  tells  us  some  things  about 
the  miEinner  in  which  he  was  prepared  for  the  work  and  en- 
abled to  do  it.  But  all  these  things  and  many  others  are 
more  fully  given  in  the  internal  sense  of  the  Word.  It  is, 
however,  given  in  a  portion  of  the  internal  sense  which  has 
not  hitherto  been  fully  brought  forth,  and  has  not  received 
much  attention.  Who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  internal 
sense  of  what  relates  to  John  ?  And  yet,  as  John  was  the 
person  by  whom  the  literal  sense  of  the  Apocalypse  was 
brought  down  from  heaven,  so  Swedenborg  was  the  person  by 
whom  the  spiritual  sense  was  brought  down.  And  all  that  is 
said  in  the  literal  sense  about  John,  has  a  spiritual  sense  which 
applies  to  Swedenborg.  In  this  sense  we  can  find  all  that  he 
says  of  himself.  We  can  find  all  that  he  tells,  and  much  more 
than  all  that  he  tells,  about  his  preparation  for  bis  office,  about 
the  manifestation  of  the  Lord  to  him,  about  his  introduction 
into  his  office,  and  about  what  he  did  in  it.  All  these  things 
are  fully  revealed  in  the  internal  sense,  and  they  will  be  ex- 
plained to  us  when  we  are  prepared  to  receive  them. 

Let  us  now  look  again  at  the  prediction,  which  has  already 
been  referred  to.  "  And  I  John  saw  the  Holy  City." 
Swedenborg's  explanation  of  these  words  is  very  brief;  so  that 
we  need  to  reflect  a  good  deal  upon  it,  and  to  get  aid  from 
what  he  says  in  other  places.  All  that  is  here  said  is  this :  — : 
"  The  reason  why  John  here  names  himself,  saying,  I  John, 
is  because  by  him,  as  an  apostle,  is  signified  the  good  of  love 
to  the  Lord,  and  thence  the  good  of  life ;  therefore  he  was 
loved  more  than  the  other  apostles,  and  at  supper  lay  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  Lord ;  and  in  like  manner  this  church  which 
is  here  treated  of."  This  is  very  short  and  elliptical,  passing 
at  a  glance  from  the  cause  to  the  effect  —  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  and  leaving  out  the  intermediates.  He  says  that 
the  name  John  signifies  the  good  of  love  to  the  Lord,  and  the 
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good  of  life  thence  derived ;  and  that  the  New  Church  is  to 
be  in  similar  good ;  but  he  does  not  here  show  how  this  good 
in  John  leads  to  similar  good  in  the  Church.  In  other  places 
he  teaches  that  the  name  •  John  also  denotes  doctrine  pro- 
ceeding from  and  leading  to  the  good  of  love  and  the  good  of 
life,  and  that  seeing  denotes  understanding.  All  these  ideas 
must  be  in  the  mind  before  we  can  perceive  what  is  meant  in 
the  spiritual  sense  of  the  words,  "  I  John  saw  the  Holy  City." 

The  spiritual  sense  of  the  name  John  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  internal  sense.  Hence  it  was  provided  that  a  man, 
whose  name  was  John,  should  see  these  visions,  and  that  his 
name  should  make  a  part  of  the  literal  sense.  But  when 
we  read  that  the  name  John  denotes  the  good  of  love,  we 
must  not  imagine  that  that  abstract  principle  can  see  the  spirit- 
ual things,  the  heavenly  doctrines  which  are  denoted  by  the 
Holy  City.  That  principle  cannot  do  that,  nor  anything  else 
-—it  cannot  even  exist,  unless  it  is  in  some  person  or  in  some 
persons.  It  cannot  exist  except  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  angels, 
and  men  who  receive  it  from  Him.  This  is  known  by  all  who 
understand  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word.  Consequently, 
when  they  learn,  in  that  sense,  that  the  good  of  love  will  do 
any  particular  thing,  they  understand,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  some  one  who  receives  that  good  will  do  it. 

Nor  should  we  imagine  that  the  Apostle  John  is  referred  to 
m  the  spiritual  sense ;  for  he  saw  only  the  appearance  of  a 
city,  and  it  was  not  necessary  for  that  purpose  that  he  should 
be  in  the  good  of  love.  But  in  order  that  the  prediction 
might  be  fulfilled,  that  is  contained  in  the  spiritual  sense,  it 
was  necessary  that  some  one  should  be  in  that  good ;  for  in 
that  sense  it  was  foretold  that  the  good  of  love  to  the  Lord, 
that  is,  some  one  who  was  to  be  in  that  good,  should  understand 
what  is  denoted  by  that  Holy  City  —  should  understand  the 
doctrines  that  were  to  come  down  from  God  out  of  heaven. 
For  those  doctrines  are  what  are  denoted  by  the  City,  and  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  to  see  is  to  understand. 

Every  one  who  is  in  the  New  Church  believes  that  Swe- 
denborg  is  the  man  whom  the  Lord  enabled  to  understand  those 
doctrines,  and  then  to  write  and  publish  them ;  but  all  may 
not  be   convinced  that  Swedenborg  was  in  the  good  of  love. 
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But  there  ought  to  be  no  hesitation  on  this  point,  for  we  hate 
his  testimony  with  regard  to  it  in  various  places;  He  says 
that  quality  is  the  essehtial  means  of  understanding  the  Doc- 
trines ;  he  says  that  the  Word  teaches  this,  and,  he  enables  us 
to  see  that  the  Word  teaches  it. 

Let  us  consider  another  part  of  this  prediction.  ^^  And  he 
carried  me  away  in  the  spirit  to  a  great  and  high  mountain, 
and  showed  me  the  great  City,  the  Holy  Jerusalem,  coming 
down  out  of  heaven  from  God."  All  these  things  took  place 
in  relation  to  John,  to  represent  and  to  foreshow  the  manner 
in  which  the  Doctrines  df  the  New  Church  were  to  be  brought 
down  from  heaven.  John  was  carried  away  in  the  spirit  to  a 
great  and  high  mountain,  that  he  might  see  a  city  coming 
down  from  heaven.  Swedenborg  was  carried  away  in  the 
spirit  to  the  highest  part  of  the  Christian  heaven  —  to  the  native 
place  and  home  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  New  Church.  John 
was  prepared  to  be  carried  away  by  having  his  internal  sight 
opened.  Swedenborg  was  prepared,  by  having  his  internal 
mind  opened,  as  well  as  his  internal  sight ;  and  his  internal 
mind  was  opened  by  shunning  evils  as  sins  against  God,  and 
by  receiving  the  opposite  goods,  which  are  the  good  of  love  to 
the  Lord  and  the  good  of  love  to  the  neighbor.  These  goods 
belong  to  the  internal  mind ;  and  when  any  one  receives  and 
acts  from  them,  he  is  interiorly  associated  with  angels;  and 
when  his  internal  sight  comes  to  be  opened,  he  is  also  openly 
associated  with  them. 

When  Swedenborg  was  lifted  up  in  this  manner,  he  was 
associated  with  the  angels  as  one  of  them.  He  received  from 
the  Lord  as  they  did,  and  he  received  from  them  as  they  did 
from  one  another.  All  this  was  granted  to  him  that  he  might 
have  a  living  knowledge  of  heavenly  things,  and  that  he  might 
bring  that  knowledge  down  to  men  upon  earth.  But  when  it 
was  brought  down  to  earth,  it  was  very  different  from  what  it 
was  when  in  heaven.  We  cannot  understand  things  as  angels 
do.  If  the  command  to  love  the  Lord  with  all  the  heart, 
were  so  expressed  that  we  could  not  receive  any  ideas  of  it  but 
such  as  the  angels  have,  we  should  not  get  any  at  all.  .Their 
ideas  of  the  Lord,  of  love  to  Him,  and  of  loving  Him  with  all 
the  heart,  are  as  much  above  ours  as  the  heavens  are   above 
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the  earth.  But  we  may  have  ideas  that  are  not  opposite  to 
theirs,  and  that  are  in  accordance  with  theifs ;  and  by  living 
according  to  these  we  may  gradually  come  into  such  a  state  as 
to  have  ideas  more  and  more  like  theirs. 

Now,  in  order  that  Swedenborg  might  be  prepared  for  his 
office,  it  was  provided  that  he  should  have  all  the  attributes  of 
an  angel  and  all  the  attributes  of  a  man  —  that  he  should  be 
capable  of  being  in  the  states  of  angels  and  in  the  states  of 
men,  ^- that  he  might  feel  and  understand  as  angels  do  and  as 
men  do.  By  this  means  he  was  enabled  to  bring  the  ideas 
of  angels  down  to  men  as  iully  and  plainly  as  possible. 

John  saw  a  city  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven. 
Swedenborg  saw  doctrines  coming  down  from  God  out  of 
heaven.  He  received  them  from  the  Lord  Himself;  and  he 
saw  them  in  the  process  of  being  clothed  and  accommodated, 
and  thus  brought  down  to  our  apprehension.  Yea,  he  was 
himself  the  person  who  clothed  and  accommodated  them  to  our 
states  and  capacities,  by  the  exercises  of  his  own  mind.  For 
we  must  not  think  of  the  Doctrines  as  coming  down,  —  as  we 
naturally  think  of  the  city  as  coming  down,  —  from  a  great 
height  and  a  great  distance.  For  there  is  no  distance  and  no 
height  to  come  down  through,  but  the  difference  between  the 
states  of  angels  and  the  states  of  men.  And  there  is  no  other 
way  of  coming  over  this  distance  to  be  compared  with  that 
which  the  Lord  adopted  when  He  prepared  Swedenborg,  and 
made  him  capable  of  being  in  both  states,  and  of  going  from  one 
to  the  other  as  there  was  occasion  for  it.  Swedenborg  had  in 
himself  a  ladder,  the  foot  of  which  stood  upon  the  earth,  and 
the  top  of  it  reached  to  heaven  :  upon  it  he  could  ascend  and 
descend.  He  could  ascend  and  receive  gifls,  and  then  he 
could  bring  them  down  to  men  :  that  is,  he  could  go  into  an 
interior  state  of  mind,  so  as  to  understand  Divine  and  heavenly 
things  as  angels  do,  and  then  he  could  come  forth  into  an  ex- 
terior state,  and  accommodate  those  Divine  and  heavenly  things 
to  the  minds  of  men. 

Now  let  any  one  consider  whether  he  can  well  understand 
the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Holy  City's  coming  down  from 
God  out  of  heaven,  without  understanding  the  spiritual  mean- 
ing of  John's  being  carried  away  in  the  spirit,  and  of  his  seeing 
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the  City  come  down  from  heaven.  The  two  things  are  united 
in  the  Word,  and  they  must  be  united  in  our  minds,  or 
we  cannot  understand  either  of  them.  The  City's  coming 
down,  in  the  spiritual  sense,  means  the  Doctrine's  coming  down. 
To  see  is  to  understand;  and  to  see  the  City  coming  down,  is 
to  bring  the  Doctrine  down  in  the  understanding,  as  Sweden- 
borgdid.        . 

Let  us  now  consider  the  prediction  which  is  contained  in  the 
vii.  chap,  of  Daniel.  ^^  I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and  behold 
one  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man  came  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and 
came  to  the  Ancient  of  Days :  and  they  brought  Him  near  be- 
fore Him.  And  there  was  given  Him  dominion  and  glory  and 
a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve 
Him.  His  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall 
not  pass  away ;  and  His  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  de- 
stroyed." Swedenborg  teaches,  and  all  New  Churchmen  be- 
lieve, that  the  manifestation  of'the  Lord,  which  is  here  foretold, 
is  not  an  outward,  personal  manifestation,  but  a  manifestation 
in  His  Word ;  that  the  Scriptures,  in  which  He  has  revealed 
Himself,  are  made  far  more  intelligible  than  they  have  been 
heretofore  ;  that  the  interior,  spiritual  meaning  is  unfolded; 
that  this  meaning  is  unfolded  to  us  by  our  being  enabled  to  see 
the  correspondence  of  natural  things  with  spiritual ;  that  the 
natural  is  as  a  cloud,  and  that  the  internal  sense  is  as  the  heat 
and  light  of  the  sun  above  and  within  the  cloud ;  that  now  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  is  more  distinctly  perceived  and  felt  than 
ever  before,  and  that  this  is  what  is  meant  by  His  coming  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great  glory. 

And  if  the  question  be  asked,  how  the  Lord  has  done  this, 
we  all  answer  that  He  has  done  it  by  filling  a  man  with  His 
Spirit,  and  enabling  him  to  understand  the  Word  and  explain 
it  to  others.  But  if  the  question  be  asked,  whether  the  Lord 
did  not  foretell  that  He  would  perform  this  work  in  this  manneri 
nearly  all  of  us  are  silent :  whereas  it  would  be  better  if  we 
could  answer  in  the  afRrmative.  Let  us,  therefore,  consider 
whether  we  cannot.  And,  in  the  first*  place,  let  us  bear  in 
mind  that  we  cannot  understand  any  part  of  the  prediction, 
without  the  spiritual  sense  ;  and  then  let  us  endeavor  to  imder- 
stand  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  following  words,  which  are 
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usually  overlooked :  *-  ^*  I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and  behold 
one  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man  came  in  the  elands  of  heaven." 
As  the  person  who  uttered  these  words  is  Daniel,  we  must 
understand  the  spiritual  meaning  of  that  name.  In  an  abstract 
sense,  it  denotes  external  truth  in  which  there  is  internal  truth. 
Bat  these  things  do  not  actually  exist  and  operate  in  the 
abstract,  but  only  in  persons.  Hence  it  may  be  said  that, 
according  to^the  spiritual  sense,  a  Daniel  is  a  person  who  is  in 
both  external  and  internal  truth.  It  is  repeatedly  said  of 
Daniel  that  the  Spirit  of  the  holy  gods  was  in  him,  and  that 
this  was  the  reason  why  he  was  able  to  understand  mysterious 
and  difficult  things.  And  when  any  one  is  filled  with  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  he  can  see  the  true  meaning  of  external 
troth,  such  as  that  contained  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  Scrip- 
tares  ;  and  he  comes  into  a  state  so  as  to  receive  the  Spirit  of 
tbe  Lford,  by  obeying  those  tiiiths  of  the  literal  sense  which  are 
plain.  By  this  means  his  mind  is  brought  into  order;  the 
things  which  would  lead  him  to  misunderstand  are  removed ; 
and  then  th^  spirit  of  the  Lord  flows  into  his  mind  and  guides 
him  into  real  truths. 

Bv  Dan  is  denoted  external  truth,  such  as  is  contained  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  Word,^  such  as  is  received  from  the 
literal  sense  by  those  who  are  in  a  natural  state  of  mind,  under 
the  influence  of  selfish  and  worldly  loves,  and  who  do  not  re- 
ceive  any  internal  truth,  nor  any  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord, 
which  is  one  with  internal  truth.     But  El  denotes  God  and  the 
Divine  influence   that  proceeds  from   Him,  and  which  always 
reveals  more  or  less  of  internal  truth.     And  Daniel  denotes 
those  who  have  external  truth,  and  who  have  in  their  minds 
internal   truth   and   the  spirit  of  truth.     Dan,  or  the  merely 
literal  sense  of  the  Word,  is  like  a  net  that  is  cast  into  the  sea, 
and  gathers  of  every  kind  ;  for  the  literal  sense  can  be  under- 
stood in  various  ways,  according  to  the  various   states  of  men. 
But  when  the  literal  sense  is  filled  with  the  internal  sense,  and 
with  the  spirit  of  truth,  then  the  net  is  drawn  to  the  shore  — 
drawn  up  near  unto  him  who  cast  it  into  the  sea.     The  true 
meaning  of  the  Word  is  then  made  manifest,  because  it  is  seen 
in   the  light  of   His  countenance,  from   whom  it   proceeded. 

1  A.  £.  355. 
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And  when  the  light  comes,  a  judgment  takes  place :  the  good 
are  gathered  into  vessels,  but  the  bad  are  cast  away.  Some 
love  the  light  —  the  true  meaning  of  the  Word  —  and  therefore 
come  unto  it,  while  others  hate  it  anc}  flee  awaj. 

Then  again,  instead  of  by  a  net  cast  into  the  sea,  Dan,  or 
the  merely  literal  sense  of  the  Word,  is  represented  by  a  cloud 
in  the  air.  Unless  the  sun  shines  upon  it,  or  through  it,  it  is 
a  daris  thing ;  and  if  the  nature  and  purposes  of  it  are  not 
understood,  it  seems  to  be  a  useless  thing.  But  without  it 
there  would  be  no  rain,  no  springs,  no  brooks,  no  rivers,  no 
plants,  no  animals,  and  not  a  man  upon  the  earth.  So  the 
Word  has  seemed  to  be  an  unintelligible  and  useless  thing  to 
those  who  received  none  of  the  internal  meaning  of  it,  and 
none  of  the  Spirit  that  comes  down  through  it ;  whereas,  with- 
out the  Word,  there  would  be  no  true  men,  nor  any  proper 
nourishment  for  them  upon  earth. 

It  was  foreseen  that  this  would  be  so  ;  that  the  Word  would 
not  be  understood,  and  that  it  would  consequently  become  a 
means  of  confirming  all  kinds  of  false  doctrines  ;  «nd  this  was 
foretold.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  night  in  which  visions 
were  to  be  given.  It  was  a  spiritual  night.  The  Spiritual 
Sun  was  darkened,  and  spiritual  (Jarkness  covered  the  earth. 
But  it  had  been  foretold  that  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness,  and 
in  the  very  clouds  that  hung  over  the  earth,  portentous  signs 
were  to  appear,  and  a  new  order  of  things  was  to  be  com- 
menced. 

.  And  now,  since  the  prediction  has  been  fulfilled,  we  can 
understand  it.  We  know  that  the  clouds  in  which  the  Son  of 
Man  was  to  come,  are  the  Word,  and  that  His  coming  in  them 
is  the  revelation  of  the  internal  sense.  His  coming  unto  the 
Ancient  of  Days  denotes  that,  by  means  of  the  internal  sense, 
it  is  made  manifest  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one  person  ; 
for  there  we  can  see  the  very  process  by  which  they  became 
one :  we  can  see  how  the  Lord  put  off  the  finite  and  imperfect 
things  by  which  He  at  first  made  Himself  manifest,  and  oper- 
ated in  this  world,  and  put  on  the  infinite  and  perfect  things  by 
which  He  became  one  with  the  Father.  To  see  —  to  understaTid 
these  things,  is  to  bring  the  Son  near  before  Him  in  our  minds. 
We  see  that  all  dominion  and  glory  belong  to  Him  ;  and  in 
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seeing  that  they  belong  to  Him,  we  ascribe  them  to  Him. 
And  thus  a  new  kingdom  is  founded  on  earth,  a  spiritual,  a 
Divine  kingdom,  in  which  Qt>d  is  to  dwell  with  men,  and  all 
people,  nations,  and  languages  shall  serve  Him. 

We  all  know  that  this  is  the  fulfilment  of  that  great  predic- 
tion. But  how  was  the  great  work  accomplished  ?  The  answer 
is  contained  in  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  words,  I  saw.  Bj 
themselves  they  only  mean,  Itmderstood;  but  in  their  connec- 
tion they  mean  to  understand  the  spiritual  sense  —  to  understand 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  perceive  the  presence  of  the  Lord  in  it, 
and  to  perceive  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one.  This 
revelation  was  first  made  to  one  man  upon  our  earth,  to  one 
spiritual  DanieL  The  Daniel  of  the  literal  sense  saw  only 
cmtward  signs ;  but  the  spiritual  Daniel  saw  the  internal  things 
which  were  signified.  In  order  that  he  might  be  prepared  for 
this  office,  he  was  regenerated,  so  as  to  become  receptive  of 
the  good  of  love  to  the  Lord  and  the  neighbor ;  he  was 
filled  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord;  his  internal  mind  was 
opened  so  that  he  could  understand  spiritual  things  as  angels 
do ;  he  was  very  thoroughly  educated  in  worldly  sciences, 
so  as  to  understand  natural  things  as  the  wisest  men  do ;  and 
his  spiritual  senses  were  opened,  so  that  he  might  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  correspondence  of  natural  things  with  spiritual,  and 
thus  the  correspondence  of  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word  with 
the  spiritual  sense.  He  could  thus  ascend  and  descend  ;  could 
go  up  into  the  state  of  angels  and  come  down  again  into  the 
state  of  men ;  could  receive  heavenly  things  as  angels  do,  and 
then  accommodate  them  to  us  and  bring  them  down  to  our 
apprehension.  Thus  Daniel  and  the  things  which  he  saw  were 
a  prediction ;  and  Swedenborg  and  the  things  which  he  under- 
stood are  the  fulfilment. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  these  two  passages  of  Scripture  because 
they  are  conspicuous  as  predictions,  and  are  often  pointed  out 
by  Swedenborg  as  predictions  of  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord 
and  of  the  establishment  of  a  New  Church.  It  might  be  shown 
that  Swedenborg  and  his  works  are  foretold  as  plainly  in  many 
other  parts  of  Scripture,  particularly  in  the  spiritual  sense  of 
what  is  said  of  John  in  the  Apocalypse.  This  would  be  very 
manifest  if  the  internal  sense  of  that  part  were  fully  explamed  ; 
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and  there  is  no  difRcalty  in  explaining  it  if  we  will  make  use  of 
the  aid  that  is  already  given. 

Thousands  of  years  ago,  the  Lord  foretold  things  which  are 
taking  place  in  these  latter  days.  He  foretold  them  for  the 
benefit  of  angels  and  men.  From  the  first  the  prediction  was 
understood  by  the  angels,  and  was  of  use  to  them,  for  it  showed 
them  what  the  Lord  was  doing  and  preparing  to  do,  so  that  they 
could  have  the  happiness  of  cooperating  with  Him.  But  now 
the  prediction  is  beginning  to  be  fulfilled.  Now  the  Divine 
operation  and  the  angelic  cooperation  with  regard  to  those 
things  have  come  down  into  the  world,  and  it  is  time  for  men 
also  to  begin  to  understand  the  Word  and  to  cooperate  with  the 
Lord.  Now  the  prediction  is  turned  into  history.  It  did  tell 
what  the  Lord  was  doing  and  preparing  to  do.  Now  it  tells 
what  He  has  done  and  is  doing.  A  river  of  truth  will  flow 
into  the  New  Church,  when  it  is  shown  from  the  internal  sense 
of  the  Word,  how  Swedenborg  was  prepared  for  his  office  and 
was  introduced  into  it.  And  it  is  truth  of  the  most  practical 
nature,  for  it  will  teach  us  how  we  are  to  be  prepared  to  receive 
the  revelations  which  have  been  made  through  him.  It  will 
show  us  what  we  must  do,  and  what  must  be  done  in  us,  that 
we  may  come  into  the  Holy  City  ;  and  it  will  show  us  how  we 
are  to  be  employed  if  we  come  into  it. 

What  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  Swedenborg  is 
the  proper  introduction  into  the  New  Church.  It  shows  how 
men  may  come  into  the  New  Church ;  or,  in  other  words,  it 
shows  how  the  principles  of  the  New  Church  may  come  into 
them.  John  was  carried  away  in  the  spirit  on  to  a  high  moun- 
tain. Swedenborg  was  elevated  into  an  interior  state  of  mind. 
When  John  was  upon  the  mountain,  he  saw  a  city  coming  down 
fi'om  God  out  of  heaven.  And  when  Swedenborg  was  in  an 
internal  state  of  mind,  he  saw  the  Doctrines  of  the  New  Church 
coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven.  His  ability  to  see  or 
understand  those  Doctrines  depended  upon  his  being  in  an 
internal  state  of  mind.  But  how  did  he  come  into  that  state  of 
mind  ?  The  internal  sense  answers  this  question  ;  and,  in  doing 
so,  it  reveals  the  secret  of  the  whole  matter,  and  ofiers  unto  us 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  what  does  the  Scrip- 
ture say  ?    In  the  literal  sense  it  says  that  the  name  of  the  man 
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who  was  carried  on  to  the  mountain,  and  who  saw  the  Holy 
City  coming  down,  was  John ;  and  in  the  spiritual  sense  it 
teaches  that  the  man  who  was  to  be  brought  into  an  internal 
state,  and  was  therefore  to  be  able  to  understand  the  heavenly 
Doctrines,  was  to  be  in  the  good  of  love  to  the  Lord  and  to  the 
n^ghbor.  This  is  what  is  signified  by  the  name  John  ;  and  to 
be  in  that  good  is  to  be  in  the  internal  state  which  is  denoted 
by  being  on  a  mountain.  Thus  it  is  distinctly  taught  that  a 
man  must  be  in  a  certain  state  in  order  to  be  able  to  receive 
and  bring  down  the  heavenly  Doctrines ;  and  it  is  distinctly 
foretold  that,  in  due  time,  a  man  would  be  brought  into  that 
state  and  would  perform  that  work. 

Bat  how  can  any  one  come  into  this  state  ?  To  this  question 
both  the  internal  sense  of  the  Word  and  the  external  answer, 
that  he  must  shun  the  evils  of  self-love  and  the  love  of  the  world 
aa  sins  against  God ;  and  that,  as  far  as  he  does  this,  he  will 
receive  the  good  of  love  to  the  Lord  and  the  neighbor.  Love 
to  the  Lord  and  to  the  neighbor  are  internal  loves ;  and  when 
any  one  is  in  the  exercise  (^  those  loves,  he  is  in  a  higher  state : 
as  it  were  upon  a  mountain.  He  is  also  in  an  internal  state. 
His  mind  is  opened  towards  the  Lord,  and  he  is  capable  of 
receiving  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  of  being  illustrated  and  thus 
led  into  all  truth. 

This  prediction  applies  not  only  to  Swedenborg,  but,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  all  who  come  into  the  New  Church. 
In  order  that  any  one  may  come  in,  he  must  be  more  or  less  in 
the  state  which  is  denoted  by  the  name  John.  He  must  be  in 
the  good  of  love  to  the  Lord  and  the  neighbor,  and  thence  in 
the  good  of  life.  Consequently,  he  will  be  sometimes  in  internal 
states  of  mind,  and  sometimes  in  external  states.  When  he  is 
in  internal  states,  he  will  see  the  Word  and  the  heavenly  Doc- 
trines in  the  light  of  day.  And  while  he  is  being  thus  refreshed 
and  nourished,  he  will  remember  that  there  are  some  who  have 
received  less  of  these  blessings  than  he  has,  and  that  others 
have  received  nothing  of  them.  He  will,  consequently,  be  filled 
with  a  desire  to  communicate  what  he  has  received  unto  others. 
He  cannot,  however,  give  it  to  them  just  as  it  appears  to  him 
while  he  is  in  internal  states  and  is  receiving  it ;  so  he  is  obliged 
to  accommodate  it  and  bring  it  down  to  the  states  of  those  that 
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he  meets  with.  He  will  also  remember  that  the  good  thingi 
which  he  enjoys  while  in  an  internal  state  are  not  fullj  broughi 
down  into  his  own  external  man, — that  his  external  man  has 
not  been  brought  into  correspondence  with  the  internal ;  conse- 
quently that,  when  he  comes  down  into  the  external  man,  he 
comes  into  spiritual  obscurity.  He,  therefore,  has  much  work  tc 
do  in  his  own  mind,  in  dissipating  the  darkness  which  then  comee 
over  him ;  in  detecting  the  causes  of  it,  and  in  overcoming  them ; 
in  making  it  manifest  that  fallacies  are  fallacies,  and  that  iklsi 
appearances  are  false  ;  and  in  bringing  down  the  truth  so  that  il 
may  be  truly  understood.  At  length  he  becomes  fatigued  and 
exhausted  by  these  labors,  and  needs  a  Sabbath  for  rest.  He 
needs  to  come  into  an  internal  state,  into  heavenly  light,  where 
he  can  again  delight  in  the  Lord,  and  in  things  from  the  Lord, 
without  any  difficulty  or  molestation.  And  when  he  is  thus 
refreshed  and  strengthened,  he  is  ready  for  another  week  d 
labor.  Through  these  changes  was  Swedenborg  continuallj 
passing  while  he  was  bringing  the  heavenly  Doctrines  and  the 
internal  sense  down  into  the  world.  And  through  these  changei 
and  labors  are  all  New  Churchmen  passing  while  they  are 
receiving  those  revelations  through  him, — while  they  are 
endeavoring  to  bring  them  down  into  their  own  lives,  and 
endeavoring  to  communicate  them  unto  others. 

And  thus  are  all  those  who  come  into  the  New  Church  car- 
ried away  in  the  spirit,  and  are  enabled  to  see  the  heavenly 
Doctrines  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven  ;  and  they  do, 
according  to  their  states  and  their  measures,  become  mediums 
through  which  the  truth  is  brought  down.  The  stream  which 
is  thus  produced,  will  increase  by  degrees.  At  first,  the  waters 
may  be  up  only  to  the  ankles  ;  then  up  to  the  knees  ;  and  then 
they  will  come  up  to  the  loins ;  but  at  length  they  will  be 
waters  to  swim  in  —  a  river  that  cannot  be  passed  over. 


I 
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THE   RECEPTION  OF    THE   SPIRITUAL  SENSE  OF 

THE  WORD. 

Sw:e£D£NBOro  sajs,  in  the  *^  Doctrine  concerning  the  Sacred 
Scripture,"  **  That  hereafter  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word  will 
be  made  known  to  none  but  those  who  are  in  genuine  truths 
from  the  Lord.  The  reason  is,  because  no  one  can  see  the 
spiritual  sense,  except  it  be  given  him  bj  the  Lord  alone,  and 
except  he  be  in  divine  truths  from  the  Lord.*'       No.  26. 

It  seems,  at  first  thought,  that  notliing  would  be  easier  than 
for  any  one  to  study  and  learn  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word, 
where  it  is  fully  explained  in  books  printed  and  pubh'shed  to  the 
world,  and  accessible  to  all  who  may  desire  to  obtain  and  read 
diem.  If  one  man  can  learn  it  from  reading  these  books,  why 
cannot  another,  and  why  cannot  all  equally  ^^^11,  provided  they 
are  persons  of  natural  intelligence  ?  Experience  shows  that  all 
do  not  and  cannot.  The  cause  of  the  difference  between  those 
who  do  and  those  who  do  not,  lies  in  their  own  minds.  What 
it  is,  Swedenborg  himself  here  tells  us.  **  The  spiritual  sense 
of  the  Word  will  be  made  known  to  none,  but  those  who  are  in 
genuine  truths  from  the  Lord."  What,  then,  is  it,  to  be  in  gen- 
uine truths  from  the  Lord  ?  It  is  not  to  have  the  memory 
stored  with  the  mere  knowledge  of  truth.  An  infidel  may,  in 
this  way,  know  an  abundance  of  truth,  and  be  able  to  converse 
fluently  respecting  it,  without  being  made  any  more  wise,  intel- 
ligent, rational,  or  heavenly  minded  by  it,  or  without  acquiring 
a  single  grain  of  faith.  To  do  this,  and  no  more,  is  to  imitate 
the  parrot  rather  than  a  man.  Neither  is  it  to  be  able  to  un- 
derstand spiritual  truths  when  they  are  clearly  explained  by 
others  ;  for  devils  from  hell  can  also  do  this,  but  no  longer  than 
while  they  are  in  the  act  of  hearing  them,  or  while  they  can  be 
kept  in  the  pride  and  glory  of  understanding  them.  As  soon 
as  they  are  turned  back  to  the  falsities  which  onlj''  they  truly 
love,  they  deride  and  presently  quite  forget  all  that  they  have 
heard. 

To  be  in  genuine  truths  from  the  Lord,  is  to  have  them  not 
in  the  memory  and  understanding  only,  but  in  the  will,  which 
is  the  very  life  of  man  ;  it  is  to  love  them,  and  from  love,  to 
live  according  to  them.     A  man's  habitual  conduct  in  life  is 
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always  in  accordance  with  his  ruling  love  ;  not  so,  indeed,  that 
we  may  certainly  know  what  his  love  is  from  his  outward  con- 
duct, because  his  real  designs  are  so  often  veiled  by  hypocritical 
pretences  ;  but  so  that  if  we  could  discern  his  real  inward  de- 
signs and  purposes,  we  could  from  them  obtain  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect idea  respecting  his  ruling  love.  He  then  who  loves  lieav- 
esilj  truth,  loves  to  do  the  Lord's  will,  which  this  truth  teaches 
and  makes  known ;  and  be  does  it  according  to  his  ability  of 
perceiving  and  receiving  truth.  But  he  who  loves  the  false 
notions  which  selfish  and  worldly  loves  dictate  as  true,  makes 
these  the  principles  which  rule  his  life,  and  pays  little  or  no  at- 
tention to  spiritual  truths,  unless  it  may  be  for  reputation's  sake. 
Neither  has  such  a  man  any  affection  for  genuine  spiritual  truths, 
but  rather  an  aversion  towards  them.  Whatever  then  with- 
holds man  from  cgming  into  the  love  and  practice  of  truths  from 
the  Lord,  will  also  withhold  and  prevent  him  from  seeing  and 
acknowledging  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word,  in  which  genu- 
ine truths  are  stored  up. 

It  withholds  him,  in  the  first  place,  by  keeping  his  mind 
altogether  turned  in  a  different  direction,  and  averse  to  the  con- 
sideration of  spiritual  things,  in  which,  because  he  has  no  affec- 
tion for  them,  he  takes  no  delight  whatever.  In  the  second 
place,  it  withholds  him  by  blinding  his  eyes  to  the  perception 
of  such  things,  whensoever  they  happen  to  be  presented  to  his 
mind.  They  appear  to  him,  not  only  as  matters  of  no  interest, 
but  as  obscure,  incredible,  improbable,  or  mystical  things,  in 
which,  because  they  do  not  admit  of  demonstration  adapted  to 
the  natural  senses,  no  confidence  is  to  be  placed.  If  then  a 
man  who  has  no  belief  in  the  sanctity,  divinity,  or  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures,  were  to  read  the  explanation  of  the  spiritual  sense 
of  any  portion  of  them,  and  should  pay  such  attention  to  it  as 
to  perceive  the  logical  connection  and  the  order  of  the  explana- 
tion, it  would  still  be  as  nothing  to  him,  because  he  regards  the 
subjects  of  which  it  treats  as  mere  visionary  and  unreal  matters. 

Suppose,  again,  that  the  explanations  of  the  spiritual  sense 
of  the  Word,  given  through  Swedenborg,  were  presented  to  the 
mind  of  one  who  is  confirmed  in  false  doctrine,  especially  re- 
q)ecting  the  essentials  of  religion.  It  is  quite  evident  that  such 
a  man  would  see  nothing  of  the  light  of  truth  in  them,  because 
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the  falsities  of  his  doctrine  would  blind  bis  eyes  to  it,  and  be 
would  instantly  find  cause  of  disagreement  and  disbelief  in  the 
explanation,  because  it  is  founded  upon  principles  which  he  does 
not  acknowledge  to  be  true. 

The  manner,  also,  in  which  these  explanations  are  written, 
there  is  no  doubt,  operates  to  some  proper  extent  as  a  guard,  to 
prevent  the  acknowledgment  of  the  internal  sense  by  those  who 
are  not  prepared,  or  who  are  not  in  a  suitable  state  to  receive 
it  usefully,  or  who  would  be  liable  to  profane  it.  What  is  more 
particularly  to  be  observed,  in  respect  to  this  point,  is,  that  Swe- 
denborg  resorts  chiefly  to  proofs  from  correlative  passages  of 
Scripture,  for  the  correspondences  of  the  texts  he  is  explaining, 
and  little  to  rational  demonstration,  even  where  he  could  have 
given  it.  He  gives  this,  indeed,  occasionally  ;  often  enough  to 
show  that  it  can  be  had  when  requisite,  but  not  enough  to  com- 
plete the  chain  of  proof  absolutely  to  the  mind  that  is  not  in  a 
state  to  see  the  light  which  shines  from  the  Word  itself,  and 
tlius  prepared  to  see  it  in  spiritual,  and  not  merely  in  natural 
light.  For  from  natural  light  alone,  without  spiritual  illumina- 
tion, it  cannot  truly  be  seen. 

Besides  these  things,  there  are  also  various  external  causes, 
which  prevent  men  firom  coming  into  a  knowledge  of  the  in- 
ternal sense  of  the  Word,  before  it  would  be  profitable  for  them 
to  do  so  ;  causes  from  which  nothing  at  all  can  be  argued  as  to 
the  real  internal  state  of  the  persons.  Such  a  cause  may  be  the 
mere  lack  of  a  convenient  opportunity  of  learning,  or  perhaps, 
the  fear  of  being  led  into  error  by  the  investigation  of  new 
doctrines.  All  such  things,  even  the  most  trivial,  which  influ- 
ence the  conduct,  and  balance  the  motives  by  which  men's  acts 
are  governed,  are  under  the  care  of  an  infinitely  wise  Provi- 
dence, which  has  all  means  at  its  command. 

Because,  then,  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word  can  only  be 
seen  by  virtue  of  light  from  heaven  illuminating  the  mind,  and 
notfirom  reason  alone,  illuminated  by  merely  natural  light,  there- 
fore even  those  who  acknowledge  the  divinity  and  spiritual  life 
of  the  Word,  cannot  always  see  the  internal  sense  in  light,  when 
they  read  the  explanation  of  it ;  because  no  one  can  be  at  all 
times  in  a  state  of  spiritual  illumination.  Every  intelligent 
New  Churchman  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  willing  to  confess  that 
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this  is  true,  from  his  own  experience.  Neither  can  they,  by 
any  efforts  of  their  own,  bring  themselyea  into  a  state  in  which 
they  will  be  able  to  see  it.  It  is  rather  at  unexpected  seasons 
that  heavenly  light  breaks  in  upon  us,  unsought,  and  leads  us 
to  confess  that  it  is  purely  a  gift  from  above.  It  must,  however, 
be  added  to  this,  that  the  reading  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines 
themselves,  in  a  childlike  and  teachable  state,  is  undoubtedly 
the  very  best  and  surest  means  of  being  brought  into  states  of 
internal  illustration.  And  yet  are  there  not  many  who  would 
confess,  if  they  should  honestly  declare  the  truth,  that  they  have, 
at  times,  read  page  after  page  in  darkness,  scarcely  able  to  fix 
their  minds  upon  the  subjects  treated  of,  however  great  their 
acknowledged  importance,  and  left  off,  at  length,  in  as  deep 
darkness  as  they  began  ?  To  say  that  the  difficulty  is  wholly  in 
the  state  of  their  own  minds,  or  to  say  that  they  are  themselves 
wholly  in  fault,  does  not  abate  anything  of  its  reality,  or  show 
it  to  be  any  the  easier  to  overcome.  It  only  shows  a  mountain 
in  the  way,  whose  arduous  ascent  must  be  surmounted,  before 
we  can  stand,  in  the  clear  light  of  heaven,  upon  its  summit. 

It  may  be  imagined,  and  doubtless  is  supposed  by  some,  that, 
by  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  correspond- 
ences, as  made  known  by  Swedenborg,  they  can  not  only  com- 
prehend what  he  has  revealed  of  the  internal  sense,  but  also 
explore  and  search  it  out,  even  without  error,  in  those  parts  of 
the  Word  whose  spiritual  meaning  has  not  been  specially  re- 
vealed. But  let  us  hear  what  Swedenborg  says  further,  in  the 
remainder  of  the  paragraph  quoted  at  the  commencement  of 
these  remarks. 

*'  The  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word  treats  solely  of  the  Lord  and  of 
His  kingdom,  and  that  is  the  sense  which  His  angels  in  heaven  are  in 
the  perception  of,  for  it  is  His  Divine  truth  there.  This  it  is  possible 
for  man  to  violate,  supposing  him  versed  in  the  science  of  correspond- 
ences, and  desirous  thereby  to  explore  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word, 
under  the  influence  of  his  own  self-derived  intelligence  alone  ;  for  by 
some  correspondences  with  which  he  is  acquainted, -he  may  pervert  the 
spiritual  sense,  and  force  it  even  to  confirm  what  is  false ;  and  thb 
would  be  to  offer  violence  to  dirine  truth,  and  consequently  to  heaven 
also ;  wherefore,  if  any  one  wishes  to  open  that  sense  by  virtue  of  hb 
own  power,  and  not  of  the  Lord's,  heaven  is  closed  against  him,  in 
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which  case  he  either  loses  sight  of  all  truth,  or  falls  into  spiritual  in- 
niiitj.'* 

From  this  we  may  understand  that  there  is  at  least  very  great 
danger  of  falling  into  error,  and  falsifying  the  divine  truth,  in 
attempting  to  explore  the  spiritual  sense ;  and  that  unless  this 
be  done  not  from  self,  but  from  the  Lord,  such  will  quite  cer- 
tainly be  the  case.  It  ought,  in  the  first  place,  then,  to  be  rec- 
ollected, that  the  literal  sense  is  that  which  is  specially  designed 
for  the  use  of  man  on  earth,  and  the  spiritual  sense  for  the  use 
of  the  angels  in  heaven,  and  for  man  on  earth,  only  in  so  &r  as 
he  is  in  conjunction  with  heaven,  and  in  a  state  agreeing  with 
that  in  which  the  angels  are.  And  hence  it  ought  to  be  con- 
eluded,  that  only  so  much  of  this  sense  will  be  given  to  us,  in 
this  our  present  natural  state,  as  the  Lord  sees  neediul  for  the 
good  and  nourishment  of  our  spiritual  life. 

But  what  is  it  to  explore  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word  from 
self,  and  what  from  the  Lord  ?  To  do  it  from  the  Lord  is  evi- 
dently to  do  it  for  the  sake  of  genuine  use,  and  from  the  love 
of  use ;  to  do  it  from  self  is  to  do  it  from  mere  curiosity  or  from 
any  other  external  motive  whatever,  which  does  not  regard  the 
good  of  the  Lord's  kingdom  as  its  end.  And,  doubtless,  the 
Lord  will  not  give  the  knowledge  of  this  sense,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  ministers  to  the  good  of  His  kingdom ;  certainly  not  to 
minister  to  idle  curiosity  and  vain  glory.  Neither  will  it  be 
given  for  merely  speculative  purposes,  which  do  not  have  re- 
spect to  good  of  life.  For  the  good  of  life,  and  thence  the 
salvation  of  men,  is  the  very  end  and  use  of  the  Word  itself, 
among  men.  But  it  will  be  given  to  those  who  love  the  truth 
for  its  own  sake,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  who  love  the 
uses  themselves,  for  which  it  is  given ;  and  especially,  to  such 
among  these,  as  are  in  the  iunction  of  teaching  the  truth,  because,* 
in  this  function,  they  will  have  respect,  not  to  themselves,  but  to 
the  good  of  the  Lord's  kingdom,  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 

But  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  that,  first  of  all,  the  humble 
and  obedient  study  of  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word  is  requisite 
for  every  one  as  the  means  of  receiving  good  and  truth  from  the 
Lord,  and  of  entering  in  at  the  strait  gate  of  everlasting  life. 
For,  unless  the  precepts  of  life,  such  as  the  literal  sense  teaches, 
are  learned  and  obeyed,  no  one  can  by  any  means  enter  in.  *'If 
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ye  love  Me,"  the  Lord  says,  "  keep  My  commandments."  In  the 
literal  sense,  also,  the  Divine  Truth  is  in  its  fullness,  its  holiness, 
and  its  power.  In  this  sense  only,  it  has  power  to  awaken  man 
from  the  deep  sleep  of  spiritual  death,  and  to  regenerate  and 
save  him.  And  for  this  reason,  it  is  the  sense  specially  adapted 
to  the  use  knd  benefit  of  men  in  this  world,  and  in  the  natural 
state.  When,  however,  the  truths  of  the  literal  sense  had  be- 
come so  wholly  perverted  and  falsified,  as  to  be  deprived  of 
almost  all  their  saving  power,  then  it  became  necessary  that  a 
new  church  should  be  raised  up,  and  that  the  genuine  truth  and 
meaning  of  the  Word  should  be  revealed ;  and  because  this  de- 
pends upon,  and  lies  concealed  in  its  spiritual  sense,  such  as  it  is 
among  the  angels,  therefore  also  this  sense  was  revealed,  so  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  it  intelligible  to  men  in  expressions  of 
natural  human  language.  But  however  many,  or  however 
great  the  benefits  of  the  knowledge  and  reception  of  the  internal 
sense  among  men  may  be,  they  all  rest,  as  upon  their  proper 
foundation,  on  the  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  the  literal  sense, 
and  a  life  in  accordance  with  them.  d.  h.  h. 


ADAPTATION. 


"  Many  men,  many  minds."  This  old  proverb,  like  so  many 
others,  forcibly  expresses  an  important  truth.  It  concentrates 
numberless  facts  in  a  phrase  clear  as  a  crystal  and  as  sharp.  It 
assei^ts  the  endless  variety  of  human  characters,  capabilities,  and 
needs.  It  implies  the  right  of  a  man  to  be  different  from  all  others. 
It  suggests  a  host  of  reflections,  and  forms  one  of  those  conven- 
*ient  intellectual  pegs,  on  which  almost  any  kind  of  mental 
garment  can  be  appropriately  hung.  It  may,  consequently,  fitly 
serve  to  introduce  a  few  thoughts  on  "  adaptation." 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  expression,  all  the  genuine  work 
which  is  going  on  in  the  world  may  be  described  as  the  ^*  adap- 
tation "  of  things  to  the  wants  and  capacities  of  men.  The  toil 
of  artificers  is  no  other  than  ^^ adapting"  metals,  minerals, 
woods,  and  other  substances  to  the  use  of  themselves  and  of 
others.      The    labor  of  artists  is    really  nothing    else    than 
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'^adapting**  certain  pigments,  or  certain  stones,  or  certain 
•oimds,  eta,  so  as  to  express  to  themselves,  and  to  convey  to 
others  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  artist.  Scientific  teachers 
do  bat  *^  adapt ''  the  expression  of  truths  which  they  have  dis- 
covered or  learned  so  as  to  communicate  them  to  other  minds. 
Literature  is  but  the  *^  adaptation  "  of  words  to  idca&,  —  *^  wed* 
ding  thoughts  to  speech."  Preachers  do  but  "  adapt "  the 
sacred  utterances  of  Divine  Wisdom  to  the  powers  of  compre- 
hension possessed  by  their  hearers  ;  and  so  far,  and  so  aptly  as 
they  are  able,  to  their  states  of  life.  The  administration  of  jus* 
tice  is  but  the  *^  adaptation  "  of  general  principles  of  law  and 
equity  to  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case  then  demand- 
ing judicial  interference.  Legislation  is  nothing  less  nor  more 
than  the  ^*  adapting  "  of  institutions  to  the  national  and  munici- 
pal, the  political  and  the  commercial,  the  civil  and  social  condi- 
tions and  wants  of  the  people.  The  world  is  a  vast  workshop, 
and  whatever  the  substance,  or  the  subjects  with  which  they 
deal,  the  workers  are  adapters  of  6od-made  and  of  God-given 
things  to  man^s  multitude  of  needs. 

Man  creates  nothing.  At  most  he  can  change  the  form,  the 
place,  or  the  use  of  something  which  he  has  received,  or  ob- 
tained. Truly  "  a  vessel,"  he  can  think  only  as  he  receives 
thought,  teach  only  so  far  as  he  is  instructed,  toil  successfully  in 
those  departments  alone  for  which  he  has  been  previously  gifted 
with  special  powers.  The  specialty  of  each  man  is  no  more 
than  a  peculiar  fitness  to  receive  a  particular  species  of  influx 
from  the  spiritual  world.  Education  does  but  draw  it  out  and 
develop  it.  Men  are  great  because  of  their  derived  powers ; 
but  it  is  the  limitation  of  their  powers,  as  much  as  their  extent, 
which  defines  human  genius.  Everything  which  intelligence  has 
produced  in  the  natural  plane  must  previously  have  existed  as 
a  thought  in  the  mind  ;  and  such  "  thoughts  "  men  receive^  not 
originate.  They  may  labor  to  work  out  their  thought,  but 
that  is  only  to  so  fix  it  in  the  ultimate  as  to  ^^  adapt  "  it  to  the 
use  which  they  intend. 

We  may  push  the  principle  higher,  till  it  receives  illustrations 
which  are  more  sublime.  The  revelation  which  God  has  mer- 
cifully made  of  his  own  nature,  attributes,  will,  and  purposes, 
firstly  in  the  written  Word,  and  afterwards,  in  the  "  Word 
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made  flesh,*'  was  a  gracious  **  adaptation  "  of  His  infinite  Love 
and  Wisdom,  so  as  to  be  understood,  appreciated,  and  profited 
from  by  His  rational  and  free  creatures.  When,  **  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time,"  His  ever  watchful  providence  saw  new  states  of 
capacity  and  new  needs  arise  in  mankind.  He  opened  out  more 
of  the  inner  sanctities  of  the  Word ;  manifested  more  clearly 
the  true  nature  of  the  humanity  which  he  had  assumed  and 
*^  glorified  with  Himself;  "  exhibited  more  fully  the  realities  of 
the  other  life ;  and  disclosed  more  unmistakably  the  grandeur 
of  human  destinies,  the  potential  greatness  of  human  life,  the 
imperativeness  of  human  duties,  and  the  chains  of  consociation 
which  interlink  this  existence  with  the  next,  —  then  the  Lord 
did  but  more  largely  *^  adapt "  His  previous  revelation  to  the 
increasing  capacity  and  needs  of  man.  Therein  He  manifested 
with  what  admirable  wisdom  His  Word  was,  from  the  begin- 
ning, ^^  adapted  '*  to  the  ever  increasing  needs  of  man.  The 
wisdom  which  commanded  Abraham  to  build  an  altar ;  Moses 
to  construct  a  tabernacle ;  Solomon  to  erect  a  temple  ;  and  all 
men  to  make  of  their  bodies  houses  for  himself  to  dwell  in, 
wherein  the  internal  should  be  the  holy  place,  and  the  inmost 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  did  but  illustrate  how  God  ^^  adapts  "  man's 
duties  to  man's  powers,  man's  work  to  man's  ability. 

The  mercy  which,  to  use  Paul's  phrase,  "winked  at"  our 
days  of  ignorance ;  which  has  given,  in  each  age,  and  to  every 
nation,  the  highest  forms  of  truth,  and  the  fullest  approach  to 
the  infinite  and  eternal  verity,  which  the  states  of  the  people 
would  bear ;  which  gave  to  Israel  prophets  even  during  their 
apostasy ;  which  continually  raised  up  leaders  suited  to  their 
times ;  which  supplied  to  the  Hebrew  converts  to  Christianity 
a  record  of  the  gospel  through  Matthew ;  to  the  Gentile  be- 
lievers another,  and,  to  them,  more  suitable  record  of  the  gospel 
through  Mark,  the  companion  of  Peter ;  to  the  Roman  and 
Italian  disciples  another  record  through  Luke,  the  friend  of 
Paul ;  and  to  the  more  cultivated  and  subtle  Greeks  the  &r 
more  interior  gospel  through  John  ;  which  caused  Mohanoimed- 
anism  to  supersede  the  darker  Magianism  and  Sabianism  which 
preceded  it ;  which  preserved  in  Brahminism  the  crude  repre- 
sentation of  a  few  great  truths,  coated,  crusted,  and  overlaid 
though  they  were  by  corruptions  generated  through  many  cen- 
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taries ;  which  has  swathed  the  Buddhists  in  the  grave-clothes  of 
national  decay^  or  sank  them  neck-deep  in  national  stagnation 
which  has  permitted  Fetishism  to  keep  sonls  alive  hj  terror 
which  coald  receive  nothing  better  or  truer ;  and  which  has,  of 
late,  rent  the  crumbling  walls  of  all  these  systems,  chieflj  in 
order  that  the  purer  light  of  Christianity  may  at  length  flow  in 
—  this  providential  mercy  has  but  thus  ^^  adapted  "  its  gifts  to 
the  voluntarily  acquired,  or  the  habitually  confirmed,  states  of 
man. 

When  we  can  thus  contemplate  God's  work  in  the  world, 
and  bring  ourselves  face  to  face  with  many  generations,  what  a 
quietus  is  received  by  our  impatience  and  our  querulous  eager- 
ness of  results  I  The  arc  through  which  swings  the  pendulum 
of  ^e  dial  which  shows  human  progress,  is  equal  to  decades  of 
centuries.  Man  has  but  to  labor  and  to  wait  I  The  forms  of 
the  fauna  and  flora  which  existed  through  long  geological 
periods,  were  the  highest  which  the  world,  in  its  condition  at 
those  times,  was  capable  of  sustaining.  They  were  successive 
approximations  to  the  highest :  they  were  the  foregleams,  and 
the  foreshadowings  of  the  highest ;  they  were  often  distorted, 
ugly,  and  monstrous  types  ;  but  still  they  were  the  types  of  what 
should  come  afterwards.  If  the  world  must  wait  and  grow 
through  myriads  of  ages,  —  if  only  after  the  whole  cycle  of  the 
inferior  was  completed,  the  earth  was  ready  to  receive  the 
superior,  and  so  on  successively ;  surely  in  intellectual,  social, 
moral,  and  spiritual  things  we  can  afford  to  be  patient.  All 
God's  works  are  ^*  adaptations,"  continual  efforts  towards  attain- 
ing what  is  the  absolute  beitj  and  continual  realizations,  not  of 
what  is  the  best  absolutely,  but  of  what  is  the  best  that  the  states 
of  man  and  things  will  permit  of. 

These  considerations  do  not  emasculate  effort.  They  direct 
effort  and  encourage  it.  They  teach  us  that  labor  is  impera- 
tive ;  that  continuous  labor  is  imperative ;  that  wise  and  well- 
directed  labor  is  imperative  ;  but  they  may  well  relieve  us 
Grom  the  childish  wish  to  be  forever  raking  up  the  soil  in  order 
to  see  if  the  seeds  we  may  have  sown  have  begun  to  sprout. 

More  than  this,  we  are  hereby  furnished  with  a  criterion  by 
which  to  test  the  largeness,  truth,  and  probable  durability  of 
any  system  of  thought.     For  if  the  Divine  work  in  all  things  is 
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that  of  ^^  adapting  '*  them  to  the  states,  characters,  and  needs  of 
men,  that  thing  will  most  ftilly  evince  the  Divinity  of  its  origin, 
which  is  the  most  truly  "adapted"  to  the  largest  number  of  rmn^ 
in  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  states.  This  is  no  new 
theory,  however  newly  phrased.  We  all,  intuitively,  measure 
the  real  worth  of  things  according  to  their  God-likeness,  • —  in 
proportion  as  they  seem  worthy  of  God.  The  rapid  diffusion 
of  the  gospel,  coupled  with  its  moral  effects  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  received  it,  shows  how  truly  "  adapted  "  was  the 
gospel,  in  the  earlier  forms  in  which  it  was  believed,  to  the 
then  present  states  of  mankind.  Notwithstanding  its  limita- 
tions, Christianity  emancipated  Europe,  and  it  has  re-peopled 
America.  It  broke  Rome,  and  it  originated  the  impulses  which 
have  made  modem  history. 

But  while  the  states  of  men  were  changing,  while  improre- 
ment  was  being  realized,  although  attended  with  the  birth- 
throes  of  many  revolutions,  the  Christian  Church  was  sinking 
far  below  the  form  of  its  early  conception.  Corruption  crept 
into  the  sanctuary ;  vice  craved  luxury,  and  luxury  gendered 
new  vices  among  the  clergy ;  seeking  to  emulate  the  pomp  of 
the  empire,  the  new  pontiffs  imitated  the  iniquities  which  ren- 
dered old  Rome  intolerable  to  God  and  man ;  with  a  daring 
blasphemy,  men  arrogated  to  themselves  Divine  authority,  and 
strove  to  found  a  new  dominion  in  cowed  hearts  and  supersti- 
tious ipinds.  Their  system,  too,  was  to  be  "  a  city  and  a  tower 
whose  top  was  to  reach  to  heaven."  The  simple  faith  which 
had  converted  so  much  of  the  world,  was  darkened  by  felsities. 
Prostituted  to  purposes  of  priestcraft,  it  had  become  a  means  of 
enslaving  souls  and  not  of  enfranchising  them.  If  there  was  a 
God  in  heaven,  it  could  not  endure.  If  there  was  earnestness 
enough  in  human  wuls  to  receive  one  solitary  gleam  of  clearer 
light  from  heaven,  it  could  not  endure.  It  did  not  endure  I 
The  spiritual  storm  that  swept  across  Europe  in  the  times  of  the 
Reformation  was  a  new  "  adaptation  "  of  the  Christian  religion 
to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people.  It  drew  the  Word  from 
the  libraries  of  the  few,  translated  it  into  the  languages  of  the 
many,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  natal 
day  of  Christian  liberty  was  that  on  which  all  men  were  per- 
mitted to  "  search  the  Scriptures  "  for  themselves.    Democracy 
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was  then  bcn-n  again  to  plaj  its  noble  part,  and  to  secure  its 
trinniphs  among  Christians.  It  ^*  leveled  "  all  men  up  to  the 
lofty  standard  of  being  spiritually  equal  before  Him  who  is  ^'  no 
respecter  of  persons,'*  and  of  knowing  that  they  were  equal ; 
and  it  inspired  the  new  idea  of  working  out  this  spiritual  fellow- 
ship into  societary  and  political  forms.  We  owe  Puritanism  to 
the  Bible,  and  the  future  of  America  is  based  on  the  stem 
foundation  of  the  Puritan.  To  render  spiritual  tyranny  pofr* 
sible,  the  Word  of  God  must  be  withheld :  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  Word  from  the  dungeons  of  the  dead  languages,  dealt 
the  death-blow  to  despotisms  of  all  kinds,  and  emancipated 
man. 

Although  in  the  reflux  of  the  tide  of  the  Reformation,  many 
a  fair  province  and  many  a  promising  land  were  snatched  by 
Romanism  from  the  grasp  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  next  flow 
of  the  tide  stopped  &r  short  of  its  former  boundaries,  yet  much 
was  gained  by  Protestantism  which  can  never  be  taken  away* 
The  United  States  and  British  North  America  may,  at  least,  be 
regarded  as  strongholds  of  Protestantism.  Their  peoples  wear 
the  regimentals  of  this  army,  rally  under  its  banners,  and  call 
themselves  by  its  names.  Whatever  may  be  feigned  to  the 
contrary  by  pseudo  priests  and  silly  women,  the  heart  of  Eng* 
land  is  Protestant  and  it  is  sound.  Times  may  again  arise  to 
try  men's  hearts,  but  they  will  not  be  found  wanting.  Al- 
though in  the  muster  roll  of  the  nations,  the  Protestant  legions 
may  not  be  so  numerous  as  some  others,  yet  the  work  of  the 
past  three  centuries  shows  that  the  stalwart  races,  whom  liberty 
suited  mtich  more  than  church  authority,  march  in  the  front, 
and  are  the  pioneers  of  human  progress. 

Protestantism  was  not  a  sect  or  a  creed.  It  was  such  a 
breaking  from  the  chains  of  the  authority  of  ^e  Church  as  left 
man  free  to  choose  his  own  faith.  It  is  sometimes  confounded 
with  the  doctrinal  opinions  of  the  Reformers,  but  this  is  alto-i 
gether  a  mistake.  The  forms  of  doctrinal  belief  held  by  Wick- 
liffe,  Huss,  Luther,  Zwinglius,  and  their  co-workers,  may  be 
true  or  false  :  their  truth  cannot  add  to  the  importance  of  the 
real  work  of  the  Reformation  ;  their  error  cannot  detract  from 
it  The  question  whether  those  beliefs  are  true  or  false  can 
now  be  freely  discussed  only  because  of  the  greater  work  of  the 
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spiritual  emancipation  of  man  from  slaveiy  to  Rome,  which 
those  men  wrought.  The  Reformation  was  an  intellectual  and 
spiritual  revolution,  as  real,  as  terribly  earnest,  as  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  and  even  more  important  in  the  issues  which 
depended  upon  it,  and  more  beneficent  in  its  results. 

Luther's  doctrinal  opinions  are,  in  comparison,  of  as  little 
importance  as  the  religious  belief  of  Patrick  Henry,  or  the 
notions  of  Washington  on  the  subject  of  geology.  Because  the 
principle  of  liberty,  which  really  underlay  the  Reformation,  is 
so  truly  the  great  basic  idea  of  the  gospel,  it  is  ^*  most  truly 
adapted  to  the  largest  number  of  men  in  the  highest  intellectual 
and  moral  states,"  and  hence  is  Divine. 

Are  the  numbers  of  Protestants  comparatively  few  ?  What 
is  this  but  saying  that  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  are  not 
prepared  for  liberty !  It  may  easily  be  true  that  a  despotism  is 
better  adapted  to  some  political  conditions  of  men  than  a  re- 
public ;  Napoleon  Bonaparte  than  the  Jacobins ;  Louis  Napo- 
leon than  Lamartine.  It  is  not  by  its  fitness  to  the  majority  of 
men,  that  the  value  of  an  ^^  adaptation  '*  is  to  be  tested  ;  else 
Buddhism  is  truer  than  Christianity.  The  real  test  is  the  fit- 
ness of  an  ^^  adaptation "  to  the  majority  of  those  who  are 
already  the  wisest  and  the  best. 

Everv  form  of  reliorious  sentiment  which  has  arisen  under 
the  sheltering  principle  of  Protestant  liberty  is  a  further 
*^  adaptation  "  of  doctrinal  forms  to  the  spiritual  capacities  and 
needs  of  men.  The  extent  of  their  diffusion  indicates  the 
numerousness  of  the  class  to  which  those  forms  are  *^  adapted." 
These  forms  differ  in  many  things,  because  men  are'different. 
The  variety  which  they  present  indicates  the  diversity  in 
human  character  and  capabilities.  ^^  Many  men,  many  minds," 
It  is  impossible  that  any  one  of  those  forms  can  become  univer- 
sal. Each  denomination  can  only  find  those  whose  state  their 
doctrines  or  their  customs  fit,  to  whose  wants  they  can  admin- 
ister, and  with  whom  their  members  can  be  one  in  thought, 
afiection,  and  life. 

It  is  everywhere  complained  of  that  all  the  former  adapta- 
tions of  religious  doctrine  have  ceased  to  suit  the  states  of  the 
people.  Population  outstrips  the  building  of  churches.  Hun- 
dreds of  churches  are  half  empty.    The  great,  leading  denomi- 
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nations  do  not  keep  pace  in  their  membership  with  the  increase 
in  popalation.  The  .working  classes  are  not  regular  attenders 
at  public  worship.  Another  series  of  facts  corroborates  the 
conclusion.  Mormonism,  attempting  to  modernize  the  Jewish 
polity  as  it  existed  in  the  days  of  the  Judges,  to  engraft  Juda- 
ism on  Christianity,  and  to  style  the  monstrous  hybrid  a  new 
dispensation ;  Spiritism,  seeking  to  reestablish  the  era  of  Egyp- 
tian magicians,  and  to  rejuvenate  society  by  the  aid  of  the  vaga* 
bonds  and  scatterlings  of  the  spiritual  world ;  Shakerism,  with 
its  unnatural  restrictions;  Bible-communists,  with  their  too 
natural  license ;  Positivism,  with  its  soul-deadening  materialism, 
and  Indifferentism,  engrossed  in  the  love  of  the  world,  —  these 
furnish  but  so  many  symptoms  of  the  disease  ;  they  show  that, 
while  striving  to  convert  the  heathens  abroad,  Christian  denomi- 
nations &il  to  convert  the  heathens  at  home.  The  failure  of 
orthodoxy  to  reach  so  many,  whose  homes  cluster  around  their 
churches,  must  compel  anxious  thought. 

Men  outgrow  the  religious  clothing  which  suited  their 
younger  life  as  it  suited  their  forefathers,  in  the  same  way  as 
they  outgrow  the  scientific  habiliments  in  which  their  ancestors 
were  content  to  array  themselves.  New  "  adaptations  "  of  re- 
ligious truth  become  as  necessary  as  a  new  adaptation  of  all 
other  truth.  When  the  need  becomes  absolute  the  "  adapta- 
tion "  will  be  supplied.  Seeing  that  there  is  a  God  in  ail  other 
history,  we  cannot  consent  to  shut  Him  out  of  the  history  of 
religious  doctrines.  Time  sounds  the  knell  of  departed  systems 
of  thought  as  well  as  of  decayed  institutions,  dead  dynasties, 
and  forms  which  fitted  past  times,  but  which  are  no  longer 
suited  to  the  present.  We  cannot  so  embalm  our  ancestors  as 
that  they  shall  forever  seem  to  be  alive.  Nor  can  we  stand 
exactly  where  they  stand.  That  which  belonged  to  the  past 
will  go  with  the  past  to  which  it  belongs.  Boston  and  New 
York  still  are^  but  where  is  the  Boston  of  the  ^^  tea  "  riots,  or 
Knickerbocker's  New  York  ? 

Believing  as  we  do,  that  in  the  New  Dispensation,  the  Lord 
has  indeed  communicated  a  fuller  development  of  Christianity, 
and  a  larger  ^^adaptation"  of  His  infinite  Divine  truth,  than  was 
ever  before  known,  or  than  that  for  which  any  previous  age  was 
prepared,  we  may,  without  ii\justice,  thus  attempt  to  induce  men 
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to  reflect  upon  the  great  law  which  underlies  all  the  operations 
of  God.  The  previous  dispensation  has  continued  through 
seventeen  centuries,  and  it  has  accomplished  much :  when  the 
New  Dispensation  shall  be  nearly  twenty  centuries  old,  what 
will  it  not  have  accomplished  ? 

But  to  perceive  the  great  law  of  "  adaptation  "  may  well 
teach  us,  New  Churchmen,  a  salutary  lesson.  If  Qod  so 
adapts  His  truth  to  the  states,  comprehension,  capacities,  and 
needs  of  men ;  if  the  Infinite  Wisdom  which  ^*  spake  as  never 
man  spake,"  yet  so  spake  that  ^^  the  common  people  heard  Him 
gladly,"  we  also  may  heartily  endeavor  so  to  do.  We  do  no 
violence  to  truth  by  translating  the  Word  out  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  which  people  do  not  understand,  into  the  English, 
which  they  do  understand.  We  do  no  violence  to  truth  in 
translating  the  writings  of  the  Church  out  of  the  Latin,  which 
but  few  can  read,  into  the  vulgar  tongue  of  each  nation.  We 
do  no  violence  to  truth  by  translating  great  thoughts  out  of 
scholastic  language  into  simple  forms  of  speech,  so  as  to  suit  the 
capacity  of  children  and  men  of  child-like  minds  or  education. 
On  the  contrary,  we  reach  a  larger  number.  We  do  not  sacri- 
fice truth,  but  we  make  the  truth  more  efficacious  for  the  in- 
struction of  those  whom  the  Divine  mercy  intended  it  to 
instruct,  and  also  usefully  employ  the  powers  which  God  gave 
us  to  use.  Small  would  be  the  circle  who  could  be  at  all  bene- 
fited by  astronomy,  if  only  those  who  fully  understood  the 
meaning  of  sines  and  cosines  could  at  all  appreciate  its  truths, 
or  if  an  extensive  knowledge  of  trigonometry,  conic  sections, 
and  logarithms  were  indispensable  to  any  acquaintance  with  its 
general  principles  or  results.  The  best  teacher  is  one  who  best 
**  adapts "  lessons  of  truth  to  the  apprehension  of  those  who 
listen,  or  of  those  who  read.  Divine  teaching  "adapts"  itself 
to  all :  for  human  teaching  to  deserve  the  name,  it  must,  in  this 
respect  also,  "  follow  "  the  Lord.  To  communicate  ideas  is  the 
purpose  of  all  teaching.  An  idea  is  something  beheld.  Only 
that  method  of  teaching  which  will  help  all  sorts  of  men,  of  all 
varieties  of  culture,  to  see  the  meaning  of  the  thing  taught,  and 
afterwards  to  perceive  its  truths  is  salutary,  or  can  be  successful. 
For  one,  I  increasingly  feel  the  imperativeness  of  first  making 
myself  understood,  trusting  to  God's  ever-operating  spirit,  and 
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to  the  inevitable  growth  of  truth  in  ^^  honest  and  good  hearts/' 
tbat  those  who  now  see  only  ^^  in  part,"  may  come  afterwards 
to  see  **  in  fullness ;  '*  which  they  certainly  will  do,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  fitted  to  receive  that  which  is  more  perfect. 
All  the  varieties  of  correspondences  expressed  in  the  letter  of  the 
Word,  may  be  reduced  to  two  great  classes,  —  those  which  refer 
to  gvod^  and  those  which  refer  to  truth :  if  from  these  two  ele- 
ments such  a  vast  variety  of  forms  have  been  produced,  we  can 
see  the  grand  scope  of  the  Divine  **  adaptations,"  and  may 
humbly  profit  from  its  lessons.  John  Htde. 


THE  TRIBUTE  OF  THE  FISH. 

^  And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  hriog  forth  abnndantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath 
Ufe."  —  GemuU  i.  90. 

Wb  of  this  latest  and  crowning  dispensation  being  furnished 
with  a  key  to  the  jewels  inclosed  within  the  Word,  understand 
fish  to  signify  the  natural  sciences,  they  being  inhabitants  of  the 
sea,  the  type  of  natural  truth.  We  read  in  Revelation  xv.  13 : 
*^  Every  creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  in  the  earth,  and 
under  the  earth,  and  mich  as  are  in  the  sea^  and  all  that  are  in 
them  heard  I  saying.  Blessings  and  honor,  and  glory  and  power 
be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  and  unto  the  Lamb  for 
ever."  By  **  such  as  are  in  the  sea  "  are  signified  scientifics, 
which  yield  their  tribute  to  true  religion.  Our  system,  which 
includes  all  the  various  truths  represented  by  the  twelve  precious 
stones  of  the  breastplate,  namely,  celestial,  spiritual,  and  natural, 
finds  in  science  a  valuable  handmaiden.  We  might  sometimes 
feel  discouraged  on  comparing  our  Church,  numerically,  with 
denominations  who  have  their  standards  raised  in  every  village, 
and  in  even  the  remotest  districts  ;  but  this  is  an  external  test. 
Preparations  for  the  iull  descent  of  the  heavenly  city  are  not 
to  be  accomplished  solely  by  the  efibrts  of  its  professing  mem- 
bers, bat  by  manifold  indirect  agencies.  For  instance,  every 
advanced  discovery  in  science  fiicilitates  it ;  for  natural  truth  is 
a  basis  or  vessel  for  spiritual  and  celestial  things.  Thus  every 
man  of  enlightenment  and  scientific  attainments  is  consciously 
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or  anconscioosly  paving  the  way  for  the  time  when  all  creatnres 
in  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea  bring  their  jojrful 
tribute  to  the  Lord. 

Since  the  Last  Judgment  has  reduced  the  spiritual  world  to 
order,  the  light  of  the  Spiritual  Sun  flows  more  brightly  and 
directly  into  the  human  understanding.  The  advances  and 
attainments  of  the  scientific  world  have  been  stupendous  — - 
amazing.  Never  was  such  an  impetus  felt  before  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge.  Truly,  the  waters  of  the  great  deep  seem 
loosened,  and  eventually  they  must  sweep  away  the  ^^  hpuse 
built  on  sand,"  while  our  *^holy  and  our  beautiful  house" 
stands  firm  on  the  rock  of  immutable  Truth. 

Geology  reveals  facts  that  set  the  Old  Church  theologians 
completely  adrift  as  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  they  have 
failed  in  every  attempt  to  reconcile  their  views  of  it  with 
science ;  so  they  must  resign  the  field  to  infidels  and  scofTers, 
or  else  accept  the  heavenly  science  of  correspondences,  as  a 
key  to  the  mystery. 

Astronomy  is  certainly  one  of  our  most  valuable  coadjutors 
amongst  the  sciences.  It  is  not  astonishing  that  in  the  dark 
ages  mankind  should  have  abided  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  pre- 
dictions concerning  **  the  consummation  of  the  age  "  (improperly 
rendered,  "  end  of  the  world  ").  They  knew  not  of  the  gran- 
deur and  vastness  of  the  universe.  They  imagined  this  world 
the  centre  of  creation,  the  sky  a  blue  arch  above  it,  the  stars  its 
lamps.  Astronomy  shows  that  our  earth  is  only  a  small  part 
of  this  solar  system,  and  a  speck  in  the  universe,  which  is  so 
immense  that  thought  is  lost  in  contemplation  of  it.  The 
astronomers  tell  us  that  the  fixed  stars,  or  centres  of  solar  sys- 
tems, are  at  a  distance  so  great  that  it  would  take  millions  and 
millions  of  years  for  one  ray  of  their  light  to  reach  us.  The 
powerful  telescopes  of  late  years  show  that  the  small  dim  bodie'b, 
called  nebulae,  from  their  cloudy  look,  and  apparently  no  larger 
than  the  hand,  are  magnificent  starry  systems  I  Laplace  dem- 
onstrates that  the  universe  b  constructed  on  principles  that 
insure  its  continuing  eternally.  Nothing  could  be  more  pre- 
posterously impossible  than  a  literal  fulfillment  of  the  prophecies 
above  alluded  to.  Myriads  of  absurdities  are  involved  in  ad- 
hering to  *Uhe   letter  that  killeth,"  instead  of  going  to  the 
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'*  spirit  that  giveth  life."  Nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  the  in- 
ternal sense,  the  inner  garment,  whole  and  without  seam,  can 
explain  this  portion  of  Scripture. 

Astronomy  tends  to  support  Swedenborg's  assertion  that  all 
the  planets  are  inhabited.  Schwabe,  a  German  astronomer, 
has  diacoyered  greenish  belts  about  the  moon,  which  appear  and 
disappear  periodically.  This  he  considers  a  proof  that  vegeta- 
tion exists  there,  and  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  the  moon's 
habitability.  Dr.  Lardner,  in  an  article  entitled  ^^  The  Plural- 
ity of  Worlds,"  after  a  resum^  of  modem  astronomical  discov- 
eries, sums  up  the  matter  thus :  ^^  These  and  a  thousand  other 
consequences  of  what  has  been  here  explained,  all  tending  to 
one  conclusion,  —  that  these  various  globes  are  placed  in  the 
system  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  earth  ;  that  they  are,  in  fiust, 
the  dwellings  of  beings,  in  all  respects,  from  their  lowest  phys- 
ical wants  to  their  highest  social  advantages,  like  ourselves,—- 
crowd  upon  the  mind  so  thickly  that  we  can  scarcely  give  them 
expression  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  order." — PaptUar  Leo- 
ture$  an  Science  and  Arty  vol.  i.  p.  61.  m.  w.  c. 


PRE-ADAMITE  NATURE. 

There  has  been  a  popular  impression  that  nature,  before 
the  Fall,  and  even  before  the  appearance  of  man,  bears  traces 
of  evil.  Nearly  all  the  facts  that  have  given  rise  to  this  im- 
pression, when  brought  into  the  light  of  the  New  Church 
truths,  are  at  once  duscovered  to  give  no  such  indications. 
One  to  which  has  been  given  great  prominence  by  the  ad- 
herents of  the  old  theology,  especially  by  Prof.  Hitchcock  in 
his  **  Religion  of  Geology,"  that  is,  the  evidence  that  death  was 
in  the  world  before  the  Fall,  has  perhaps  annoyed  their  phil- 
osophers more  than  any  other.  It  has  called  out  not  a  few 
endeavors  to  explain  away  its  evident  confliet  with  the  popular 
belief  that  literal  death  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  sin.  The 
most  ingenious  of  which,  that  we  remember  to  have  seen,  is 
the  one  propounded,  and  perhaps  originated,  by  the  author  of 
the  work  above  alluded  to,  which  views  death  and  other  evik 
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as  taking  place  in  the  world,  before  any  sin  to  came  them,  by 
anticipation  oS  the  coming  of  the  man  whose  iall  was  to  be 
their  producing  cause.  Just  as  nature  was  human  in  its  ten- 
dencies and  aspirations,  by  anticipation  of  the  humanity  of 
the  man  who  was  to  come,  or  good,  intelligent,  and  perfect,  by 
anticipation  of  his  goodness,  intelligence,  and  perfectimi,  just  so 
it  was  mortal,  by  anticipation  of  his  being  doomed  to  be  mortal, 
by  a  judgment  of  Heaven  for  his  fall.  But  when  we  learn  by 
the  New  Church  that  the  penalty  of  sin  is  not  literal  death  but 
spiritual  death,  it  becomes  no  longer  necessary  to  seek  for  a 
cause  for  death,  anticipatory  or  otherwise,  in  the  Fall.  And 
still  more,  when  we  learn  that  these  anticipatory  imitations  of 
the  coming  man  were,  in  reality,  actual  efiects  and  manifestationfl 
^  of.  the  Divine  human  principles  of  the  Lord,  from  whose  life 
all  the  forms  and  qualities,  that  bore  any  image  of  humanity^ 
both  in  them  and  in  man  himself,  could  alone  proceed,  we 
then  see  that,  not  by  the  impossible  proceeding  from  a  cante 
not  yet  in  existence,  but  by  an  actual  proceeding  firom  a  living, 
eternal.  Divine  Cause,  did  the  Pre-Adamite  creations  exist. 
The  effect  cannot  exist  before  the  cause  exists.  A  creation 
cannot  come  before  the  Ufe  that  produces  it,  any  more  than  a 
child  before  the  parent  that  begets  it.  The  popular  absurdity 
of  creation  from  nothing  is  not  more  absurd. 

To  the  New  Churchman,  therefore,  with  the  truth  before 
him,  that  creation  can  no  more  than  anything  else,  be  some- 
thing from  nothing,  or  something  arbitrarily  produced,  or  any- 
thing but  a  direct  and  orderly  effect  from  an  adequate,  existing 
cause,  these  popular  schemes  for  accounting  for  the  existence 
of  evil  creations  before  the  Fall,  becbidae  utterly  inadmissible. 
They  are  shown  to  be  a  part  of  that  tendency  to  retreat  to  the 
idea  of  arbitrary  Divine  causation  when  pushed  for  a  rational 
explanation  of  anything,  which  has  vitiated  the  entire  deduc- 
tions of  the  old  theology,  and  made  it  a  tissue  of  irrationalitiea 
and  contradictions,  and  a  destroyer,  rather  than  a  promoter  of 
true  and  rational  thought. 

But  are  we  quite  sure  that  some  theories  that  are  oflbred 
among  us  are  somewhat  akin  to  these,  —  as,  among  others,  that 
which  would  account  for  the  existence  of  evil  creations  on  our 
earth  before  evil  was  upon  it,  by  supposing  them  to  spring  firom 
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hells  of  other  earths,  where  evil  earlier  existed  ?  This  .is  not, 
it  is  trae,  accounting  for  an  effeet  by  a  cause  not  actually  in 
existence,  provided  it  is  true  that  evil  did  exist  in  other  earths 
earlier  than  in  ours,  of  which,  however,  I  am  not  aware  that 
we  have  any  evidence ;  yet  is  it  not  rendered  by  the  laws  of 
thd  spiritual  world  nearly,  if  not  the  same  in  effect  I  Accord- 
ing to  those  laws,  it  would  not  appear  that  evils  from  the  hells 
of  other  earths  could  be  any  more  operative  to  produce  their 
creations  upon  our  earth  than  if  they  were  not  in  existence. 
For  one  of  the  prominent  facts  that  we  learn  of  those  laws  is 
that  each  earth  has  its  own  spiritual  world,  its  own  heaven,  its 
owp  world  of  spirits,  its  own  hell,  if  it  has  any,  as  distinctly 
and  properly  its  own  as  its  own  atmosphere.  All  of  them  ex- 
cept angels  of  the  inmost  heaven,  the  Mercurial  spirits,  and 
such  as  act  as  intermediates,  by  whom  conjunction  is  effected, 
remain  entirely  by  themselves,  and  near,  the  earths  firom  which 
they  came.     We  learn  in  the  A.  C.  n.  6701 :  — 

**  The  spirits  and  angels  who  are  from  other  earths,  are  all  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  according  to  their  earths,  and  do  not  appear 
together  in  one  place ;  the  reason  is,  because  the  inhabitants  of  one 
earth  are  altogether  of  a  different  genius  from  the  inhabitants  of 
another  earth;  neither  are  they  consociated  in  the  heavens,  only  in 
the  inmost  or  third  heaven ;  they  who  come  thither  are  together  from 
every  earth,  and  constitute  that  heaven  in  the  closest  conjunction." 
Also  n.  7078.  ^  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  spirits  of  other  earths  do 
not  appear  within  the  sphere  where  the  spirits  of  our  earth  are,  but 
out  of  it,  some  at  a  greater,  some  at  a  lesser  distance,  and  also  in  dif- 
ferent directions ;  the  reason  is  because  the  spirits  of  one  earth  are 
not  of  a  similar  genius  and  life  with  the  spirits  of  another  earth  ;  also 
because  they  constitute  other  provinces  in'  the  Grand  Man ;  the  dis- 
simiUtode  of  the  state  of  the  life  causes  this  appearance  ;  but  in  the 
inmost  heaven  they  do  not  appear  separated  from  each  other.  The 
spirits  of  Mercury,  however,  do  not  appear  at  a  certain  quarter,  nor 
at  a  certain  distance,  but  appear  sometimes  in  front,  sometimes  to  the 
left,  sometimes  a  little  to  the  back ;  the  reason  is  because  it  is  allowed 
them  to  wander  through  the  universe  to  procure  to  themselves  knowl- 
edges and  thereby  to  enrich  the  memory."  , 

These  and  other  statements  render  it  exceedingly  improbable 
that  creations  on  our  earth  could  be  produced  by  any  life  that 
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might  have  come  into  existence  from  other  earths,  and  thus 

that  hells  from  other  earths  should  have  produced  their  forms 

on  ours. 
But  before  we  offer  this  or  any  other  theory  in  explanation  of 

the  assumed  fact,  would  it  not  be  better  to  be  sure  that  it  is  a 

fact  ?    Would  not  the  better  course  be  to  challenge  those  who 

assume  it  as  a  fact,  that  in  the  Pre-Adamite  creations  there 

were  evil  things,  to  produce  their  proof?     There  are  certainly 

to  be  found  in  the  truths  of  the  Church,  grave  considerations 

rendering  this  a  much  less  clearly  established  fact  than  has  been 

generally  supposed. 

The  evil  nature  of  the  early  forms  of  animal  life  has  lyeien 
generally  inferred  from  the  fact  that  they  were  carnivorous,  and 
took  life  in  securing  their  food  ;  it  being  assumed  that  all  that 
do  this  are  evU.  This,  if  we  interpret  aright  the  doctrine  re- 
garding  evil,  is  a  mistake.  In  a  former  article  in  the  February 
Magazine,  page  529^  it  was  endeavored  to  show  what  is  the 
true  distinction  between  animals  that  are  orderly  and  good^  and 
those  that  are  disorderly  and  evil.  We  cannot  better  express 
the  discrimination  we  would  here  make  than  by  repeating  that 
which  was  there  made. 

Speaking  of  evil  and  destructive  beasts,  ^*  This  likeness  of 
these  evil  creatures  and  their  infernal  sources  and  instigators, 
affords  us  a  true  and  ready  test  of  their  nature  and  origin. 
They  are  all,  like  their  infernal  sources,  hostile  and  destructive 
to  man,  and  to  everything  that  is  friendly  and  serviceable  to 
him.  And  this  is  what  distinguishes  them  as  evil.  It  is  not 
merely  that  they  take  the  life  of  that  of  which  they  make  their 
food.  The  innocent  lamb  destroys  life  in  taking  his  food.  The 
^  harmless  doves  '  and  all  the  birds  destroy  insect  and  other 
animal  life.  But  all  these  follow  that  law  of  universal  order 
by  which  the  lower  is  made  serviceable  to  the  higher ;  that  law 
by  which  the  mineral  kingdom  is  given  to  sustain  the  vegetable, 
the  vegetable  the  animal,  the  lower  animal  the  higher,  and  all, 
man.  Thus  all  are  in  the  true  order  of  life,  that  draw  from 
the  inferior  forms  of  life  the  sustenance  of  their  own  higher, 
nobler  forms. 

"  But  the  evil  show  their  inverted  nature  in  their  desire  to  live 
upon  the  wasteful  sacrifice  of  higher  beings  than  tliemselves, 
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and  most  of  all,  man,  who  is  not  onlj  higher  than  them  all  in 
his  very  lowest  life,  but  in  his  higher  life,  is  a  being  of  infinitely 
higher,  nobler  destiny*  Sach  a  nature  they  have  not  derived 
fit)m  heaven,  for  it  is  contrary  to  heaven's  order.  They  can 
have  it  only  from  hell,  whence  only  can  come  the  lust  of  de- 
stroying everything  higher  and  nobler  than  self  to  &tten  upon 
its  mtns. 

**  Heaven's  order  is  the  order  of  use  —  of  use  rendered  by  the 
lower  to  the  higher  and  reciprocally,  and  to  this  order  all  the 
good  and  true  things  of  earth  cheerfully  conspire,  and  sweetly 
o$Br  up  their  h'ves,  a  willing  sacrifice  to  this  their  being's  des- 
tined end.  It  is  only  the  inverted  order  of  hell  that  lusts  after 
the  wanton  and  wasteful  sacrifice  of  nobler  for  baser  things ; 
especially  is  it  only  hell  that  delights  in  destruction  or  harm  to 
man,  the  noblest  of  created  things. 

'*  Our  doctrines,  therefore,  already  make.the  true  classification 
between  things  good  and  evil  upon  earth,  when  they  draw  the 
dividing  line  between  things  that  are  useful  and  those  that  are 
harmful  to  man.     There  is  no  truer  division." 

If  these  principles  are  true,  it  will  be  hard  to  show  that 
these  early  animals  were,  in  any  real  sense,  evil.  They  cer- 
tainly were  not  destructive  to  man.  Yet  a  nature  that  is 
destructive  to  man  is  the  most  positively  and  intensely  evil 
nature  that  they  could  have.  Evidently  a  nature  whose 
especial  delight  is  to  destroy  man,  as  is  manifested  in  many  evil 
beasts  now  upon  the  earth,  was  then  impossible.  If  there 
could  have  been  any  malignant,  hellish  source  to  give  birth  to 
them,  there  was  no  object  for  that  hellish,  malignant  nature  to 
feed  upon.  There  could  have  been  no  inducement  to  their 
£vil  sources  to  propagate  them,  except  upon  some  earth  where 
they  could  find  their  prey.  But  we  do  not  even  find  them 
preying  upon  any  form  of  life  so  high  as  to  give  any  intimation 
of  their  evil  nature.  They  do  not  shoi?«  the  infallible  test  of 
evil,  a  lust  of  destroying  life  higher  and  nobler  than  their  own. 
Among  them  all  it  has  probably  never  been  discovered  that 
this  inverted  life  existed.  None  have  been  clearly  proven  to 
subsist  upon  the  sacrifice  of  life  higher  than  their  own.  Many 
of  them  have  borne  a  far  worse  reputation  than  they  deserved, 
simply  from  their  fom^idable  size  and  looks. 
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It  must  be  confessed  that  there  were  among  them  some  nglj 
looking  specimens  of  animal  existence.  But  the  ngliest  of  them 
were  really  the  most .  innocent.  They  were  only  great,  over- 
grown frogs,  and  lizards,  and  sloths,  and  other  forms  of  animals 
that  even  now  are  among  our  most  harmless  vegetable  eaters. 
Very  few  of  them  ever  preyed  upon  animal  life.  And  of 
those  that  did  prey  upon  other  animals,  it  is  very  evident  that 
their  food  was  selected  from  forms  very  low  in  the  scale  of  life, 
as  fish,  reptiles,  and  insects.  Even  the  wolves  and  tigers  of 
those  days  were  not  so  nearly  like  their  modem  representatives, 
that  they  must  necessarily  present  an  exception  to  this.  Th«y 
certainly  did  not,  and  could  not  prey  upon  human  life  as  their 
modem  representatives  do.  And  though  we  cannot  of  coarse 
prove,  in  all  cases,  what  they  made  their  food,  there  is  consid- 
erable evidence  that,  like  all  the  other  flesh  eaters  of  those  days, 
they  preyed  upon  life  far  below  them  in  the  scale  of  living. 
At  least,  until  further  facts  transpire  regarding  them,  we  may 
safely  throw  the  burden  of  proof  upon  objectors. 

On  these  principles  we  may  rest  the  whole  case,  —  in  a  simple 
denial  that  there  were  any  evil  forms  of  life  in  the  world,  before 
the  evils  in  human  hearts  enticed  them  here,  and  challenging 
those  who  claim  that  there  were,  and  call  upon  ns  to  explain 
their  existence,  to  prove  that,  according  to  true  laws  of  discrim- 
ination between  good. and  evil,  their  claim  has  any  foundation. 

Whether  we  can,  with  our  present  knowledge,  go  any  fbrther 
than  this  simple  denial,  and  show  with  any  certainty  the  true 
significance  of  these  seemingly  great,  crude,  first  attempts  at 
life  on  this  earth,  I  leave  for  those  better  skilled  in  their 
knowledge  to  decide.  I  have  endeavored  to  confine  these 
suggestions  within  the  limits  of  what  seemed  to  be,  in  the  light ' 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  clearly  unquestionable 
ground.     Let  us  hope  for  more  light  in  the  future. 

6.    N.   8. 


THE  WORD,  AS  A  MEDIUM  OF   CONJUNCTION  WITH 

HEAVEN. 

The  Doctrines  of  the  New  Church  inform  us  that  one  of  the 
most  important  uses  of  the  Word,  is  to  conjoin  man  with 
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hemven  and  with  the  Lord  Himself ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  the 
chief  use,  since  all  the  others  are  for  the  sake  of  this.  And 
tUs  is  done  by  means  of  the  correspondence  of  its  literal  sense 
with  heaven,  or  with  the  interior  sense  which  is  in  heaven. 
And  we  are  farther  taught,  that  in  the  original  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures there  is  a  correspondence  not  only  of  the  words  and  things 
therein  mentioiied,  but  also  of  every  letter  and  syllable,  and  of 
every  horn  and  carvature  of  the  letters.  And  because  there  is 
soch  a  fiill  and  complete  correspondence  of  the  Hebrew  Word 
with  k»yen,  especiaUy  with  the  inmost  heaven,  it  was  provided 
that  the  Jews,  after  the^  final  dispersion,  should  still  be  kept 
in  their  own  religion,  esteem  the  Word  as  most  holy,  and 
read  it  every  Sabbath,  in  their  synagogues,  in  its  original 
language.  Concerning  the  Jews,  also,  Swedenborg  says  fur- 
ther,' that  in  the  spiritual  world,  as  in  this  world,  they  trade 
in  precious  stones,  *^  which  by  unknown  ways,  they  procure 
for  themselves  fix>m  heaven,  where  there  are  precious  stones  in 
abandance."  And  the  reason  why  this  is  so  is,  ^  because  they 
refA  the  Word  in  its  original  language,  and  esteem  the  sense  of 
the  letter  holy  ;  and  precious  stones  correspond  to  the  sense  of 
the  letter.*'  Thus  he  leads  us  very  manifestly  to  conclude, 
dioiigh  without  directly  saying  so,  that  there  is  a  peculiar  efS* 
cacy  and  advantage  in  the  reading  of  the  Word  in  the  original 
tongue,  ratlier  than  in  any  translation  whatever ;  as  though  the 
expressions  of  the  Word  were  not  pure  and  transparent  gems 
and  crystals,  but  rather  stones  of  a  more  opaque  and  obscure 
lustre,  when  rendered  into  any  other  tongue.  And  what  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  says,  in  his  Prologue,  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  that  what  is  said  in  it  has  not  the  same  force 
or  value,  when  rendered  into  another  language,  will  be  seen  to 
be  still  more  ftiUy  applicable  to  the  inspired  Hebrew  Word,  as 
the  continent  of  an  internal  and  heavenly  sense,  of  which  it  is 
a  more  full  and  perfect  ultimate  than  any  translation  can  pos- 
sibly be. 

Two  inferences  of  much  practical  importange  are  to  be  drawn 
from  these  things  :  — 

First,  that  it  must  be  highly  useful  for  all  sincere  lovers  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  of  the  truths  they  contain,  and 

1  T.  c.  B.  843. 
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especially  those  who  are  devoted  to  preaching  and  teaching 
these  truths,  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  ori^nal 
languages  of  the  Word,  wherever  their  circumstances  will  in 
anywise  permit,  that  they  may  thus  be  enabled  to  draw  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  very  fountain-head  of  the  Divine  Truth,  as  it 
is  in  the  letter  of  the  Word. 

Secondly,  that  since  it  is  beyond  the  means  of  only  a  few  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of  the  Word,  it 
becomes  of  so  much  the  more  importance  to  obtain  the  most 
complete  and  accurate  translation  possible,  into  the  vernacular 
tongue,  that  all  may  have  the  best  substitute  for  the  original. 
For  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  closer  the  translation  comes 
to  being*  an  exact  transcript  and  rendering  of  the  original,  so 
much  the  more  full  and  perfect  will  be  its  correspondence  with 
heaven,  and  consequently  so  much  greater  its  efficacy  to  open 
heaven  to  man.     How  much  the  imperfection  and  inadequate 
renderings  of  our  translations  of  the  Word  obscure  and  impede 
the  full  connection  and  communicatipn  with  heaven,  we  need 
not  be  too  curious  to  inquire.     That  with  all  their  imperfec- 
tions, they  answer  the  required  purpose  to  a  sufficient  extent, 
for  the  present,  we  cannot  doubt,  when  we  consider  how  ten- 
derly and  carefully  the  providence  of  Our  Heavenly  Father 
watches  over  and  guards  everything  which  concerns  the  eternal 
welfare  of  His  creatures.     It  may  not  be  improper  to  suggest, 
perhaps,  that  the  communication  with  heaven,  in  such  a  case, 
may  be  strengthened  by  the  aid  of  intermediate  spirits,  who  are 
in  the  perception  of  the  state  of  sanctity  with  the  person  who 
reads. 

Yet  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  use,  so  inscrutable  to  our 
natural  perceptions,  of  association  with  the  angels  and  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Lord,  by  means  of  the  written  Word,  but  also  for 
the  more  obvious  natural  use  of  enabling  all,  learned  and  un- 
learned, to  hear  and  read  the  very  Word  of  God,  it  seems  one 
.  of  the  special  duties  of  the  New  Church,  to  whom  these  uses 
are  so  fully  evident  and  intelligible,  to  do  what  lies,  in  her  power 
towards  the  procuring  of  such  a  translation  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  as  will  fulfil  these  uses  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
and  such  a  one  as  only  the  light  which  shines  within  her  walls 
can  show  us  how  to  make.  d.  h.  h. 
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PROMETHEUS  THE  INTELLECT. 

[Continued  from  ]Mige  782,  Vol.  xl.] 

There  is  a  Pagan  legend  which  —  beneath  the  symbol  — 
differs  little  from  the  Wandering  Jew  given  in  a  preceding  No. 

Prometheus,  says  Hesiod,  tried  to  cheat  Jupiter.  He  set  out 
a  great  ox,  and  divided  it  craftily.  He  put  the  flesh,  the  inward 
parts,  and  the  fattest  morsels,  all  on  one  side  ;  but  wrapped  them 
up  in  the  stomach,  and  still  further  in  the  skin.  And  he  put 
the  bones  by  themselves,  and  covered  them  over  with  a  coating 
of  shining  fat.     And  he  bade  Jove  take  his  choice. 

But  the  Thunderer  saw  the  artifice  beforehand,  and  in  his 
soul  he  formed  inimical  designs  toward  man.  With  his  hands 
he  rolled  ofi'  the  fat,  shining  with  whiteness,  and  seeing  only 
bones  beneath,  grew  angry  at  the  imposition.  And  in  his  wrath, 
he  withdrew  the  quenchless  fire  from  mortals.  But  Prome- 
theus filched  a  ray  of  it  from  heaven,  and  hid  it  in  the  stalk  of 
a  wand,  or,  as  others  say,  in  a  hollow  reed,  and  brought  it  down 
to  earth.  Others  say  he  made  a  man  of  clay,  and  animated 
him  with  this  stolen  fire. 

In  correspondence,  an  ox  stands  for  the  affections  of  the  nat- 
ural plane  of  life.  This  plane  forms  the  due  clothing  and  body 
of  the  inner  and  higher  affections,  and  ought  to  have  them 
within  it.  The  flesh,  the  inward  parts,  and  the  fat  morsels 
are  good  in  the  will,  the  inner  desires,  celestial  love.^     The 

1  Since  tlus  article  was  written,  I  have  seen  the  veiy  interesting  chap.  ix.  of  the 
i2ema»w  of  ^nli^in/y,  in  the  December  number  of  this  Magazine.  There  the  author 
understands  by  the  flesh  and  fat  pieces,  the  evil  will  and  the  depraved  affections  —  in- 
rertlng  the  symbolism.  As  it  seems  to  me,  this  inversion  is  unnecessary.  It  seems, 
too,  as  if  the  point  of  the  allegory  were  dulled  by  it.  For  what  would  be^  proper  sac- 
rifice, if  the  best  parts  of  the  ox  —  the  parts  really  good  to  eat  —  do  not  constitute  a 
iuitable  one  ?  Promethens  did  not  offer  those  parts  —  here  lay  the  trouble.  He  meant 
that  the  worthless  parts  should  be  taken,  and  the  real  offeriilg  is  always  that  which  is 
foond  in  the  heart  The  rest  is  ceremonial.  Besides,  the  essence  of  the  story  is  shown 
by  the  general  similarity,  —  almost  identical  composition,  —  yet  entire  oppositeness,  of 
the  two  portions.  One  is  inmostly  good,  but  is  veiled  outwardly  by  a  garment  of  a 
lower  nature,  —  even  as  order  provides.  But  the  other  claims  only  the  lower  nature 
for  its  inmoet,  and  it  strives  to  hide  and  disguise  its  inner  baseness  by  an  outward 
show  of  goodness.  Whatever  is  true  of  one  portion  is  reversedly  true  of  the  other. 
One  is  the  other  turned  inside  out,  that  is,  completely  inverted.  These  portions  in  no 
small  measure  represent  the  consummated  Church.  With  how  many,  in  that  Church, 
there  is  real  goodness  will  never  be  known  to  others,  till  the  skin  is  stripped  off  by  death, 
and  tUl,  in  due  time  thereafter,  they  pass  out  of  the  stomach !    I  do  not  mean  that  it  is 
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stomach  enwrapping  them  symbolizes  the  nataral  goodness 
that  veils  and  contains  these  interior  essentials.  And  the 
skin  outside  of  all  is  the  external  decorous  bearing,  —  is  what 
we  seem  to  others.  If  all  of  them,  in  their  wholeness  and  in 
their  proper  mutual  position,  are  dedicated  to  God,  a  meet  ofler- 
ing  is  made.  But  the  bones  mean  whatever  in  worship  has  less 
of  spiritual  life.  They  are  the  protecting  and  supporting  por- 
tions of  religion.  They  are  forms  and  rituals.  .  They  are  truths 
of  the  Church,  too,  when' those  truths  are  taken  in  their  most 
literal  and  sensuous  acceptation.  And  when  the  inner  life  of 
love  fails  entirely,  they  are  mummeries  in  ritual,  and  gross  er- 
rors in  doctrine.  We  can  easily  coat  over  $uch  spiritual  ossifi- 
cations with  an  outward,  glistening  show  of  love  and  goodness. 
We  may  trust,  top,  that  God  will  choose  and  receive  this  hollow 
pretence  ;  and  perhaps  may  reckon  with  confidence  that  a  cun- 
ningly devised  doctrine  will  outwit  Him.  But  in  truth,  before 
His  eyes,  that  white  and  sleek  and  shining  external  is  stripped 
quite  ofi*,  and  bones  of  the  dead  and  all  uncleanness  are  brought 
to  light.  The  tone,  word,  and  gesture  are  not  the  whole  of  wor- 
ship. The  complete  life  of  wish,  thought,  and  deed  is  the  es- 
sence of  it.  And  when  man  withholds  these  essentials  of  ado- 
ration  from  God,  by  that  very  act,  and  in  that  act,  he  shuts  off 
from  himself  the  heavenly  fire  —  the  warmth  of  celestial  love ; 
and  shuts  off  at  the  same  time  the  heavenly  light  —  the  illumi- 
nation of  celestial  wisdom.  The  fable  says  the  Divine  Being 
takes  them  away.  It  looks  so  —  on  a  Parallactic  Bearing.  A 
blind  man  says  it  is  dark ;  a  man  seized  with  a  chill  ^ys  it  is 
cold.  The  wicked  always  think  God  to  be  like  themselves.  To 
the  froward  He  seems  ever  froward,  as  to  the  pure  ever  pure. 

As  far  lis  one  shuts  out  this  heavenly  light  and  heat,  just  so 
far  he  proceeds  to  steal  them.  He  separates  goodness  and  truth 
fi-om  their  real  source,  and  ascribes  them  to  himself.  He  de- 
bases the  celestial  flame  and  hides  it  in  a  reed ;  immerses  the 

thus  with  all  the  good,  nor  with  none  but  the  good,  in  that  Chorch,  or  elsewhere.  How 
many  of  the  bad  will  never  disclose  their  inner  worthleasness,  till  they  shuffle  off  an 
assumed  piety  along  with  the  ^  mortal  coil,"  and  are  seen  in  the  other  world,  bony  and 
well-nigh  lifeless!  Not  but  that  the  world  shows  many  a  heap  of  bones  quite  naked, 
and  many  a  portion  of  flesh  and  fat  —  flesh  and  fat  to  the^  inmost — naked  likewiss. 
But  how  large  a  portion  of  mankind  this*  fable  points  to !  Especially  at  the  end  of  the 
Chmch,  when  the  fiU>ric  is  confused  and  mixed  up  from  centre  to  circumference,  and 
when  most  emphatically  the  Fiiat  are  often  foond  Last,  and  the  Last  found  First ! 
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▼ishet  that  might  be  good,  and  the  thoughts  that  might  be  trae, 
in  the  delights  of  the  body  and  in  the  knowledges  of  sense.  In 
correspondence,  these  knowledges  are  called  reeds.  And  then 
fix)m  the  dost  of  the  earth  —  from  the  lowest  regions  of  the 
mind  —  he  forms  by  degrees  the  soul  of  sensuous  will  and  sen- 
saoos  understanding.  And  this  creation  is  animated  with  the 
stolen  fire« 

Here  Prometheus  is  the  jprinciple  of  self-derived  intelligence. 
A  philologist  would  translate  his  name  ^^  Pre-Meditater."  It 
means,  however,*  *♦  CJontriver,"  or  "  Crafty  One."  It  is  simply 
the  natural  intellect:  —  not  always  with  a  bad  construction. 
There  is  more  than  one  Prometheus,  or  else  he  changes  charac- 
ter. One  fable  says  that  when  mankind  perished  by  the  flood, 
Jupi^r  bade  Prometheus  make  men,  and  Prometheus  made 
them.  In  other  words,  when  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church 
befinre  the  flood,  was  inundated  and  suflbcated  by  falses  of  doc- 
trine, the  Lord  regenerated  the  men  of  the  following  Church 
through  their  intellectual  principle.^      Moreover,  Prometheus 

1  For  a  complete  statement  —  under  other  symbols  —  see  the  myth  of  Androgyne  or 
"  Man-Woman.**  This  being,  in  whom  the  two  sexes  were  united,  combined  with  the 
giants  in  their  war  upon  the  gods.  It  thought  to  storm  heaven,  but  was  repulsed. 
And  Japiter  in  mercy  would  not  destroy  it  with  his  thunderbolt,  as  he  did  the  giants. 
But  he  divided  it  into  two,  so  that  now  the  man  was  one  being,  and  the  woman 
another.  And  he  gave  to  Apollo  the  duty  of  healing  each.  This  Man- Woman  fypi- 
fies  the  state  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church,  in  which  the  will  and  understanding  were 
united;  so  that  when  the  will  fell  from  goodness,  "  the  doctrinals  of  faith  **  —  or  the 
iatdtectnal  part  —  **  became  conjoined  with  lusts  '*  in  the  affectional  part;  and  firom  the 
union  of  the  "  sons  of  God  "  and  the  *^  daughters  of  men  *'  were  bom  Nepbilim  or  giants. 
But  when  the  giants  — those  principled  in  false  persuasions  haughtily  entertained,  or, 
abetraotly,  those  persuasions  themselves  —  became  extinct  with  the  fall  of  the  Most 
Andent  Chaich,  then  the  will  and  understanding  in  the  following  Church  were  sepa- 
rated by  the  Lord ;  and  salvation  was  effected  through  the  inlell^tual  part  of  the  mind, 
now  detachied  from  the  voluntary.  The  understanding  could  now  see  the  truth,  being 
no  longer  blinded  and  carried  away  by  the  will.  And  the  truth  being  seen,  could 
also  be  acted  upon.  In  this  fable  Apollo,  as  Prometheus  in  the  other,  stands  for  intelli- 
gence or  the  intellectual  principle;  but  generally,  for  intelligence  of  the  highest  kind. 
ApoUo  is  the  sun«god  —  is  the  brightest  light. 

I  liaTe  qaoted  this  myth,  because  I  know  that  many  persons  who  acknowledge  such 
a  sdoooe  as  correspondence,  will  still  think  it  idle  to  look  for  anything  but  what  is  cor- 
rvpted,  in  these  legends  as  they  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  But  they  can  have  but 
a  slight  knowledge  of  comparative  mythology,  and  must  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  proc- 
ess by  which  religion  passes  into  superstition,  and  then  into  fable.  It  is  just  the  de- 
cay of  tlie  iniier  understanding  of  symbols  that  most  thoroughly  insures  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  outer  form.  As  the  life  within  passes  away,  the  shell  without  becomes  less 
subject  to  those  changes  that  must  arise  from  change  of  ideas.  And  besides  this,  as 
the  symbols  are  materialised,  the  people  transfer  to  the  ^  outward  sign  **  that  reverence 
which  previously  was  paid  to  the  **  inward  and  spiritual  grace."    In  our  own  day,  who 
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has  a  good   mother.     Clyiuene,  Nymph   of  the   Ocean,  is  a 
daughter  of  Neptune.     '*  Nymph,"  indeed,  is  from  the  same 
word-root  as  "  Nep-tune."     The  nasal  sound  creeps  into  it,  just 
as  it  does  in  our  word  ^^  think,"  as  compared  with  the  inflected 
form  **  thought."     The  original  nymph  is  a  waternspirit.     So 
our  own  "  elf"  means  "  water-dweller."     Compare  the  Danish 
"  e(f "  a  river,  and  "  -&ZJe,"  the  German  river.     Elves  in  pur- 
suit of  a  traveller,  according  to  the  superstitious,  cannot  pass 
beyond  a  running  stream,  because  th^  original   elf  lives   in 
streams,  and  cannot  go  beyond  the  water.     The  primary  sense 
in  all  these  words,  northern  and  southern,  is  "  watery."    Water 
corresponds  to  natural  truth.     The  sea  or  ocean  corresponds  to 
it.     But  the  grand  repository  and  reservoir  of  natural  truths,  or 
of  observations  taken  for  truths,  are  the  sciences.     By  analogy, 
a  nymph   or  water-elf  should   stand  for  affection  of  science. 
Thus  Hesiod,  or  the  writers  who  use  his  name,  —  perhaps  intel* 
ligently,  perhaps   blindly  from   tradition, -^>  calls  one   of  the 
nymphs  "  the  wisest  of  the  daughters  of  gods  and  men."    Such 
a  nymph  is  Clymene  —  **  one  of  that  sacred  troop,"  says  He- 
siod again,  ^*  who  with  King  Apollo  and  the  Rivers,  educated 
the  infancy  of  men."   It  is  from  this  affection  of  science  —  from 
the  taste,  and  liking  for  all  facts  of  nature  —  that  intelligence  is 
constantly  born.    First  it  is  a  child.    It  seizes  appearances  only. 
Its  truth  is  sensuous  truth.     Then  it  grows  by^  degrees ;  elimi- 
nates the  errors  of  observation  ;  it  becomes  natural.     Proceed- 
ing farther,  it  can  arrange  its  mental  stores  in  order,  according 
to  an  inward  sense  of  harmoniousness  in  their  designs.     Then 
it  is  rational.     But  when  it  throws  off  the  materialism  of  idea 
that  hitherto  has  invested  it,  and  has  comprised  its  external  body, 
it  then  dies  to  sense,  and,  rising  from  the  dead,  enters  its  proper 
region,  its  true  fatherland.     Yet  always  before  this,  sensations 

are  fiercer  sticklers  for  forms  than  they  who  have  the  least  idea  of  their  signification? 
Who  damn  the  literally  unbaptized,  but  they  who  are  ignorant  that  baptism  signifies 
a  washing  from  evils  by  the  truths  of  faith?  The  old  myths  of  the  nations,  and,  I  may 
add,  the  expressions  of  doctrine  which  have  become  mere  myths  in  the  Christian 
'  world,  are  like  the  empty  shells  of  beetles  —  crawled  out  of  by  the  inhabitants  — 
which  never  afterward  alter  their  figure  or  wear  away.  Life  has  departed,  but  the 
form  remains.  At  each  recurring  spring  season,  we  may  find  them  in  plenty,  clinging 
to  the  bark  of  trees  —  so  plenty  that  oife  soon  gets  tired  of  collecting  them.  But  cor- 
respondence acts  magically  —  so  to  speak  —  upon  them,  magnetizes  them,  as  it  were, 
and  brings  them  back  to  life.    I  mean  theological  beetles. 
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based  on  the  outer  world  were  its  mother,  and,  for  a  long,  long 
time,  its  nurse.  But  its  father  is  from  within  and  above  — from 
the  mental  empyrean ;  has  only  descended  into  these  different 
material  forms  in  order,  through  them,  to  be  clothed  and  thereby 
fixed,  to  be  limited  and  thus  distinct,  to  pass  from  one  vague  and 
general  conception  into  many  clean-cut  and  particular  realiza- 
tions. These  are  the  births  the  ancients  meant  when  they  said 
their  gods — eVen  the  highest  —  were  born  of  Father  Heaven 
and  Mother  Earth.  Their  different  gods  —  in  earlier  times,  of 
course  —  were  the  several  attributes  of  the  One  God.  But 
those  attributes  were,  apparently,  according  as  they  conceived 
them ;  they  looked  inward  at  their  ideas  about  them,  and  to 
these  idetfs  were  given  the  names  of  those  attributes.  And  truly, 
all  ideas  —  even  the  holiest  —  get  their  life  and  essence  from  the 
spiritual  world ;  and  heaven,  or  rather  God  through  heaven,  is 
their  Father.  The  source  is  there  -^  whether  or  not  they  get 
befouled  on  the  way,  and  on  arrival.  But  they  find  expression 
and  body  in  images  gotten  from  sense ;  and  earth  is  thus,  in 
every  case,  their  mother,  —  the  very  earth  we  are  cognizant  of, 
in  a  most  strict  and  literal  acceptation. 

This  point  should  receive  some  attention,  for  it  concerns  our 
subject  nearly ;  but  it  must  be  reserved  for  a  future  number. 

M.    If* 
[To  be  continued.] 


VIOLET  BUDS. 

A  THOUSAND  violet  budd  are  sleeping 
Beneath  the  withered  blades  of  grass  ; 

And  wintry  winds  above  them  sweeping 
Make  moamful  music  as  they  pass. 

Deep  lie  December's  snow-drifts  over 
The  waiting  bads,  by  storm-winds  tossed ; 

Press  gently  on  the  gems  ye  cover, 
And  shield  them  from  the  bitter  frost. 

Spring  shall  awake  the  slumbering  blossoms 
To  greet  the  sunny  skies  of  May  ; 
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And  laughing  children  fill  their  bosoms 
With  violet  blooms,  in  gleeful  play. 

Beneath  the  snows  of  age  are  Ijring 

Fresh  violet  buds  of  love  and  hope, 
For  sun  and  breath  of  spring-time  sighing* 

To  call  their  purple  blossoms  up. 

Alas!  no  earthly  spring  shall  ever 
,  Awake  these  Autumn  buds  to  bloom; 

The  evening  sun's  pale  beams  can  never 
Thaw  the  oold  ground  so  near  the  tomb. 

The  sunlight  of  a  heavenly  morrow 
Shall  call  their  baeuty  forth  to  view, 

And  their  unshadowed  leaves  shall  borrow 
A  purer  sky's  immortal  blue. 

No  bud  so  deep,  so  darkly  buried, 
But  Love's  warm  beams  shall  find  their  way 

To  the  cold  prison  where  it  tarried. 
And  welcome  it  to  heavenly  day.  D.  R.  R. 


OMNIPOTENCE. 


The  specific  agency  of  the  Divine  Omnipotence  in  the  crea- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  universe,  has  been  a  subject  which, 
as  far  back  as  our  investigations  extend,  has  been  but  imper- 
fectly comprehended,  even  by  the  closest  and  most  serious 
thinkers.  Philosophy  has  been  baffled  in  its  efforts  to  arrive  at 
the  mode  and  manner  of  its  operation ;  and  a  mere  natural 
idea  —  the  only  idea  it  had  on  which  to  found  its  speculations 
-—  left  the  inquirer  surrounded  by  a  thousand  difficulties,  which 
he  found  it  impossible  to  overcome.  Nor  was.  the  theologian 
more  successful  in  arriving  at  a  proper  solution  of  the  difficul* 
ties  in  question.  His  inquiries,  like  those  of  the  philosopher, 
were  only  prosecuted  on  a  plane  of  natural  investigation  ;  and 
attempting  to  interpret  Divine  Revelation  according  to  its 
literal  sense  alone,  he  was  led  to  indulge  in  many  extravagant 
notions,  the  further  consideration  of  which  but  plunged  him 
deeper  and  deeper  into  ignorance  and  error.     It  has  only  bap* 
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pened,  since  men  have  been  favored  with  illnmination  from  the 
New  Church  writings,  that  they  have  come  to  regard  this  sub- 
ject in  its  true  light.  Bqt  even  now,  there  would  seem  to  be 
bat  few  who  view  it  intelligibly.  Both  philosophy  and  religion, 
as  generally  undentood,  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  its 
truth  and  conastency. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  tlie  rational  mind,  unaided  by  any 
higher  revelation  tHan  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  light  of 
nature,  to  see  at  once  that  the  Omnipotence  of  God  includes  his 
two  other  attributes  of  Divine  Omniscience  and  Divine  Omni- 
presence.    It  would  be  impossible  that  God  should  exercise  all 
power  in  creating  and  sustaining  the  universe,  unless  He,  at  the 
same  time,  was  in  possession  of  all  knowledge,  and  was,  in  His 
infinite  existence,  eveiywhere  present.     In  order  to  perfect  and 
mature  the  plans  of  His  providence,  He  must  know  all  things ; 
and  in  order  to  execute  these  plans,  so  as  to  render  them  uni* 
TersaUy  beneficial,  He  must  be  present,  wherever  there  is  room 
for  the  exercise  of  His  unbounded  benevolence.     These  are 
propositions  which  it  is  easy  to  understand,  and  which  may  be 
regarded  as  self-evident  truths. 

But  it  is  more  difficult  to  comprehend,  and  is  of  still  more 
unspeakable  importance  to  know,  that  the  attribute  of  omnipo- 
tence is  a  property  of  Divine  Wisdom  derived  from  the  Divine 
Love.  The  knowledge  of  this  sublime  truth  is  at  once  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  those  gloomy  and  irrational  notions  of  the 
Divine  Omnipotence,  which  h^ve  more  or  less  prevailed  in  all 
ages  with  which  we  are  historicaUy  acquainted,  and  have  found 
a  lodgment  in  the  minds  of  men  of  every  variety  of  religious 
belief.  God  has  sometimes  been  looked  upon  as  an  arbitrary 
and  unreasonable  despot.  At  other  times  He  has  been  regarded 
as  delighting  in  profane  and  unholy  sacrifices,  and  as  being 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  mortification  and  sufferings 
of  His  rational  creatures.  Not  unfrequently  He  has  been  de- 
scribed as  decreeing  the  purposes  of  a  shocking  cruelly ;  and 
nowhere  has  His  holy  and  benign  character  been  more  sig- 
nally misrepresented  than  in  the  Christian  Church  itself. 

All  this  has  been  considered  as  but  the  legitimate  effects  flow- 
ing firom  the  kingly  prerogatives  of  the  Divine  Omnipotence. 
Grod,  it  has  been  said,  possesses  all  power  to  act  in  accordance 
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with  His  own  independent  will  and  inclination  ;  and  no  matter 
how  far  His  acts  may  appear  to  us  to  array  themselves  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  acknowledged  dictates  of  humanity  and  reason,  we 
are  bound  to  submit  to  them  without  question  and  without 
complaint.     Such   reasoning   as   this   has  involved  the  whole 
world  in  the  most  lamentable  conditions  of  mental  and  bodily 
suffering  and  disorder.     Men  have  attempted  to  appease  what 
they  &ncied  to  be  the  offended  anger  of  an  arbitrary  sover- 
eign, by  acts  of  cruel  penance  and  mortification.     Thousands 
have  consigned  themselves  to  the  infliction  of  death  itself,  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  they  cherished  a  fanatical  delu- 
sion, that  the  unfeeling  and  irresponsible  deity  whom  they  wor- 
shipped, required  the  sacrifice  at  their  hands.   But  how  different 
would  have  been  their  feelings  and  determination,  had  they  but 
understood,  with  reasonable  clearness  and  certainty,  something 
of  the  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom  of  the  Almighty  !     It  would 
then  have  been  seen  that  that  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom  per- 
vaded every  object  and  every  condition  of  the  created  universe ; 
that  they  flowed  in  constant  streams  from  their  Divine  source, 
like  heat  and  light  from  the  centre  of  our  solar  system ;  and 
that,  in  every  exercise  of  omnipotent  power,  they  had  for  their 
object  the  peace,  the  enjoyment,  and  the  prosperity,  of  innu- 
merable ranks  of  men,  intended  to  be  their  conscious  and  happy 
recipients. 

But  one  of  the  principal  causes  that  has  led  to  a  wrong  con- 
ception of  the  operations  of  omnipotent  power,  has  proceeded 
from  the  ignorance  which  men  have  everywhere  been  in  con- 
cerning the  laws  of  Divine  order.  The  Omnipotence  of  God, 
it  has  been  supposed,  acted  independently  of  every  principle 
of  orderly  foresight  and  arrangement.  The  general  idea  enter- 
tained was,  and  still  is,  that  God,  by  the  mere  promptings  of 
His  arbitrary  volition,  could  speak  worlds  into  existence*  out  of 
nothing ;  that,  by  an  arbitrary  fiat.  He  could  impress  His  own 
moral  character  on  some  of  His  intelligent  creatures,  and  with- 
hold it  from  others ;  that  He  could  govern  nations  and  king- 
doms without  any  regard  to  the  extrinsic  circumstances  by 
which  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  surrounded;  that  He 
could  impart  spiritual  life  to  men,  irrespective  of  their  own  de- 
sires and  cooperation ;  and  that  the  entire  government  of  the 
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imiTene  was  m  efifect  of  His  sovereign  will,  rather  than  the 
operation  of  the  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,  proceeding  in  eveiy 
particalar  according  to  His  own  laws  of  order. 

We  are  altogether  indebted  to  the  writings  of  Swedenboi^ 
for  a  lucid  and  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  subject  in  question. 
The  whole  matter  is  placed  before  us  somewhat  in  detail ;  anid 
the  remarks  thus  extendedly  set  forth  are  applicable  to  every  act 
of  power  exhiUted  in  the  Word  and  works  of  God.  But  we 
will  only  select  that  portion  of  the  writings  which  is  calculated 
to  remove  our  errbneous  ideas  concerning  the  exercise  of  omn^>- 
otent  power  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world.  On  one 
occasion,  we  aire  toM,  when  certain  spirits  in  the  world  of  tipiii^ 
were  disputing  together  about  imputation  and  predestination, 
they  were  addressed  by  one  of  another  society  in  the  fidlowing 
langni^  :-~ 

**  O  foolish  people  I  bow  trifling  and  groundless  are  jour  reason- 
ings 1    Tou  seem  totally  ignorant  that  the  Omnipotent  Grod  is  order 

itself;  and  that  the  laws  of  order  are  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand. 

** 

being  equal  in  number  to  the  truths  oontained  in  the  Word ;  and  that 
God  cannot  possibly  act  contrary  to  them,  because  that  would  be  to 
act  contrary  to  Himself  and  therefore  not  only  contrary  to  righteous- 
ness, but  also  to  His  own  omnipotence."     T.  C.  R.  72. 

In  the  subsequent  paragraph  of  the  same  work,  Swedenborg 
makes  use  of  the  following  language  in  addressing  the  same 
company  of  spirits :  — 

^  The  Omnipotent  Giod  created  the  world  from  the  order  which  is 
in  Himself,  —  consequently  agreeably  to  the  order  in  which  He  Him- 
self is,  and  according  to  which  He  rules ;  and  He  stamped  on  the 
universe  and  all  its  parts,  as  on  man  and  beast,  on  birds  and  fishes, 
on  worms,  on  every  tree  and  herb,  its  own  particular  order.  For 
instance,  the  laws  of  order,  prescribed  to  and  stamped  on  man,  are, 
that  he  acquire  for  himself  truths  from  the  Word  ;  that  he  weigh  and 
digest  them,  according  to  his  best  natural  and  rational  powers ;  and 
thus  that  he  furnish  himself  with  what  may  be  called  natural  faith ; 
m  which  case  the  laws  of  order  on  God's  part  are,  that  He  wifl 
approach  these  truths  so  acquired,  and  fill  them  with  His  own  Divine 
fight,  and  thus  communicate  a  Divine  essence  to  man's  natural  faith  ; 
which  of  itself  is  only  science  and  persuasion,  and  which  can  onty 
beceme  saving  fiuth  by  this  process.     The  case  is  the  same  wiHi 

vol..  ZI.I.  8 
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respect  to  charity,  as  will  appear  in  these  few  instances.  Grod,  accord- 
ing to  His  laws,  cannot  remit  sins  to  any  person,  but  in  proportion  aa 
that  person,  according  to  His  laws,  ceases  from  them ;  nor  can  God 
i^irituallj  regenerate  any  person,  but  in  proportion  as  that  person, 
agreeably  to  His  laws,  naturally  regenerates  himself.  Grod  is  con- 
tinually striving  to  regenerate,  and  thus  to  save,  every  man  ;  but  He 
cannot  effect  His  purpose,  except  the  man  prepares  himself  to  become 
a  receptacle,  and  by  this  makes  his  way  smooth  for  Grod's  approach, 
and  opens  the  door  for  His  admission  ;  as  a  bridegroom  cannot  enter 
into  the  chamber  of  a  virgin  not  betrothed  to  him  in  marriage ;  for 
she  shuts  the  door,  and  locks  herself  in ;  but  when  she  becomes  a 
bride,  she  then  gives  the  bridegroom  the  key.  Grod  could  not,  by  His 
omnipotence,  have  redeemed  mankind,  unless  He  had  Himself  been 
inade  a  man ;  nor  could  He  have  made  His  humanity  Divine,  unless 
it  had  been  at  first  like  the  humanity  of  an  infant,  and  afterwards  like 
that  of  a  child,  and  lastly  had  formed  itself  into  a  receptacle  and 
habitation  into  which  its  Father  might  enter ;  which  was  effected  by 
fulfilling  all  things  contained  in  the  Word,  that  is,  all  the  laws  of  order 
therein;  for  in  proportion  as  this  was  accomplished,  the  humanity 
united  itself  to  the  Father,  and  the  Father  united  Himself  to  the 
humanity.  But  these  are  only  a  few  instances,  adduced  for  your 
satisfitction,  and  to  convince  you  that  Divine  Omnipotence  is  within 
the  bounds  of  order ;  and  that  its  government,  which  is  called  provi- 
dence, is  according  to  order ;  and  that  it  acts  continually  and  eternally 
in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  its  own  order,  which  it  cannot  contra- 
dict, or  change  as  to  a  single  tittle,  because  order,  with  its  laws,  is 
Himself." 

A  superficial  glance  at  the  above  passages  might,  at  first  sight, 
giye  rise  to  no  inconsiderable  doubt  and  perplexity,  in  the  minds 
of  persons  accustomed  to  the  teachings  of  the  old  theology. 
They  would  be  startled  at  assertions  which,  to  them,  would  seem 
to  be  limiting  the  operations  of  Omnipotent  Power.  The  entire 
argmnent  would,  on  first  view,  seem  to  involve  a  contradiction 
in.  terms.  That  God  should,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  appeal 
to  be  almighty  and  powerless  in  the  exercise  of  His  Divine  Love 
and  Wisdom,  -^  that  He  should,  as  it  were,  be  infinite  and  finite 
in  His  administration  of  the  afikirs  of  the  universe,  —  would 
present  a  problem  but  little  calculated  to.  reconcile  itself  to  the 
modes  of  thinking  and  reasoning  with  which  they  had  hereto- 
fore been  most  familiar.     The  man  of  hasty  inquiry  would  at 
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ence  place  himself  in  opposition  to  it,  as  a  principle  tliat  was 
UBreasonable  and  fallacious;  and  men  of  deeper  reflection 
would  be  puzzled,  if  not  offended,  at  'its  boldness  and  novelty. 
And  yet,  after  all,  its  strict  philosophical  truth  would  challenge 
the  severest  scrutiny  of  the  highest  and  most  discerning  intel- 
lect 

After  mature  consideration,  a  thousand  reasons  would  present 
themselves  in  confirmation  of  its  undoubted  soundness  and 
orthodoxy.  It  would  not  be  long  before  even  a  plain  under- 
standing would  gradually  become  4nore  and  more  convinced, 
that  there  were,  in  reality,  some  theoretical  projections  which 
transcended  the  possibility  of  even  Omnipotent  Power.  The 
serious  inquirer  might  ask,  for  instance,  ^^  Could  God  create 
another  being,  of  equal  wisdom  and  power  with  Himself? 
Could  He  impart  an  independent  life  and  existence  to  any  of 
His  creatures  ?  Could  He  bring  His  own  Divine  attributes 
within  the  limits  of  finite  weakness  and  imperfection,  and  thus 
destroy  in  Himself  the  essential  characteristics  of  infinity  and 
eternity  ?  "  These,  and  many  other  questions  of  a  similar  kind, 
would,  in  the  end,  meet  with  a  response  that  would  fully  prove 
the  impossibility  of  a  literal  or  natural  omnipotence,  and  would 
go  to  show  that,  notwithstanding  the  unlimited  nature  of  the 
Divine  attributes,  there  are  some  things  within  the  sphere  of 
our  contemplation  that  it  would  be  out  of  the  power  of  God  to 
perform. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far  in  the  investigation  of  this  inter- 
esting subject,  it  would  gradually  open  itself  more  and  more  to 
the  perceptions  of  the  man  of  enlightened  intellect.  He  would 
daily  experience  a  fuller  realization  of  the  important  fact,  that 
the  laws  of  order,  stamped  by  God  on  the  innumerable  objects 
of  the  ^fxcemal  universe,  are  as  full,  as  diversified,  and  as  varied, 
in  accordance  with  what  has  been  already  stated,  as  the  truths 
contained  in  the  Divine  Word  itself.  As  God  is  order  itself, 
80  is  the  impress  of  His  character  discernible  in  all  created  ob- 
jects.  And  what  a  wide  field  of  thought  and  reflection  is  thus 
unfolded  to  the  pious  mind  I  Every  department  of  nature  is 
governed  by  laws  as  inflexible  and  as  exact  as  the  attributes  of 
the  Great  Sovereign  of  the  universe  Himself.  There  is  noth- 
iog  wanting  in  the  formation  and  design  of  the  most  insignifi- 
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cant  stmctore  presented  to  the  ontward  sight,  or  even  in  i 
minutest  atom  that  escapes  the  notice  of  ordinary  observati* 
Every  object  is  endowed  with  a  degree  of  perfection  belong! 
exclusively  to  itself.  Every  substance  is  arranged  according 
its  own  law  of  symmetry  and  beanty.  The  great  and  the  lit 
'are  alike  fashioned  in  agreement  with  a  perfect  pattern,  and 
the  basis  of  some  rale  from  which  it  would  be  ruinous  to  de 
ate.  All  the  parts  bear  an  orderly  relation  to  the  whole  ;  a 
all,  in  their  several  relations,  are  governed  according  to  the  la 
of  order.  Were  these  laws  violated  or  neglected,  confnsi 
and  disagreement  would  reign,  where  there  is  now  beauty  a 
harmony.  No  object  would  be  perfect.  No  substance  woi 
exhibit  the  qualities  belonging  to  its  distinctive  class  or  in 
viduality.  No  product  of  creation  would  continue  long  to  si 
vive  the  date  of  its  origin.  The  external  world  would  constiti 
an  incongruous  discordancy,  and  would  perish  in  a  conflict 
ruinous  antagonisms. 

But  not  only  is  there  order  and  harmony  in  the  constituc 
particles  of  all  created  substances,  but  the  most  perfect  ordei 
observed  in  holding  them  in  their  relative'  positions,  and  in  sr 
taining  and  r^ulating  them  under  an  all-wise  and  effici< 
government.  We  are  all  individually  impressed  with  1 
beauty  and  harmony,  as  far  as  we  have  sufficient  intellect 
discernment  to  see  and  understand  it,  of  the  whole  creal 
universe.  In  the  progress  of  scientific  investigation,  we  1 
come  more  and  more  acquainted  with  laws  which  pervade  eve 
department  of  nature,  and  whose  relative  influence  is  as  nee 
sary  now  to  the  preservation;  as  it  was  originally  to  the  en 
tion,  of  all  things.  Grod  is  seen  to  work  by  ten  thousa 
agencies,  the  least  of  which,  if  changed,  or  even  disturbed 
its  operation,  would  be  the  cause  of  indescribable  confusion  a 
mischief  in  the  existence  and  government  of  all  created  objec 
All  our  planetary  worlds  move  according  to  the  respective  la 
of  order  impressed  on  them  by  Omnipotent  Power  at  their  fi 
formation.  The  properties  of  attraction  and  repulsion  are 
necessary  to  their  existence,  in  order  to  constitute  them  set 
naries  for  intelligent  beings  who  are  to  become  angels,  as  is  t 
quality  of  the  air  we  breathe,  or  the  germinating  fecundity 
the  soil  from  which  we  derive  the  products  necessary  to  I 
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siistentation  of  animal  life,  necessary  to  our  own  existence  in 
the  world.  The  harmonioas  operation  of  the  whole,  taken 
together,  depend3  on  the  united  operation  of  its  several  parts ; 
and  the  disturbance  and  disorganization  of  one  of  these  parts 
would,  in  the  end,  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  the  entire  structure 
of  which  it  formed  an  essential  ingredient. 

Nor  are  the  laws  of  the  physical  universe,  however  much 
they  may  serve  to  excite  our  present  admiration,  by  any  means 
as  wonderful  as  those  which  govern  the  realms  of  existence  we 
call  spiritual  and  immateriaL  With  these  laws  we  are  not  so 
well  acquainted  as  with  those  of  organic  matter  which  are  pal- 
pable to  our  senses ;  but  we  know  enough  of  them  to  be  con- 
vinced that  they  operate  with  the  same  certainty  and  exactitude, 
and  that  they  are  even  more  wonderfnl  in  administering  to  the 
order  and  happiness  of  myriads  of  intelligent  beings,  who  are 
made  wiser  and  better  through  the  instrumentality  of  their 
government.  We  may  readily  perceive  that  as  the  minds  of 
men  shall  hereafter  become  more  and  more  imbued  with  a 
knowledge  that  is  higher,  and  of  greater  spirituality,  than  any 
we  possess  at  present,  they  will  more  clearly  understand  the 
relation  in  which  they  stand  towards  the  Divine  Love  and  Wis- 
dom, and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  best  for  them  to  endeavor 
to  regulate  their  understandings  and  affections.  As  is  shown 
in  the  passages  we  have  cited  from  the  New  Church  writings, 
we  shall  more  definitely  comprehend  how  God  is  truly  omnipo- 
tent in  the  administration  of  His  Divine  laws  of  order ;  and 
how  wonderfully  these  laws  are  adapted  to  promote  our  ever- 
advancing  truth  and  goodness,  and  our  individual  and  social 
dignity,  as  angelic  beings  destined  to  an  immortal  state  of  exis- 
tence. • 

In  the  fiirther  contemplation  of  our  subject,  the  mind  be- 
comes overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  the  innumerable  agencies 
wielded  by  God  in  the  government  of  the  universe.  He  must 
superintend  and  sustain  them  all.  In  every  department  of 
creation  He  operates  by  means  ;  and  these  means  are  as  infinite 
in  numerical  force  and  power  as  are  His  own  Divine  attributes. 
Would  it  not  seem  to  us  as  if  God  were  always  active  and 
always  busy  ?  Is  He  not  so  in  reality  ?  He  does  not  accom- 
plish the  benevolent  purposes  of  His  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom 
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by  merely  willing  and  commanding.  He  has  a  constant,  ai 
infinite,  and  an  eternal  work  before  Him  ;  and  the  performance 
of  that  work  constitutes  His  inconceivable  perfection  and  hap 
piness.  He  is  never  idle  as  men  are  idle.  He  holds  the  des' 
tinies  of  the  universe  in  His  almighty  grasp,  and  assigns  tc 
every  created  object  its  appointed  duty  and  place.  He  propels 
as  it  were,  the  movements  of  countless  worlds  by  His  omnipo- 
tent power,  according  to  His  own  laws  of  order,  and  makes 
these  movements,  jointly  and  separately,  contribute  to  the  in- 
telligence, the  goodness,  and  the  bliss  of  beings  created  in  His 
own  image  and  likeness. 

It  has  been  asked,  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times,  ho^ 
evil  originated ;  and  why  God  should  have  suffered  it  to  take 
place  in  the  world.  If  God  be  really  omnipotent,  it  has  been 
said, — if  He  desires  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  His  intelli- 
gent creatures,  —  why  did  He  eject  them  from  their  original 
Paradise,  or  why  does  He  not  reinstate  them  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  primitive  felicity  ?  The  answer  is  obvious,  and  is 
given  in  the  passages  quoted  above.  God  is  a  God  of  Divine 
Love  and  Wisdom,  and  cannot  violate  His  own  laws  of  order 
Man  was  created  in  conformity  with  the  dictates  of  that  love 
and  wisdom,  and  could  not  have  been  created  otherwise.  He 
was  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  choosing  either  good  or  evil. 
The  laws  of  order  necessarily  associated  happiness  with  the 
one,  and  misery  with  the  other.  In  the  lapse  of  time,  man 
preferred  evil  to  good.  He  still  has  a  tendency  to  make  the 
same  choice.  God  did  all  that  it  was  in  His  power  to  do,  con- 
sistently with  man's  freedom,  to  prevent  it  in  the  first  instance. 
He  is  still  exercising  His  power  to  prevent  him  from  making 
the  same  choice  at  present.  But  He  cannot  take  away  man^s 
prerogative  of  freedom ;  and  when  the  choice  of  evil  is  made, 
the  laws  of  order  require  that  the  consequent  suffering  should 
follow.  A.  J.  c. 
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LIFE  FOR  LIFE. 

Sadct  James  the  Good  —  the  legendaries  say  — 
Once  through  the  Holy  City  took  his  way, 
And,  in  the  mazes  of  a  crowded  street, 
A  lone,  fair,  weeping  woman  chanced  to  meet 

*'What  uls  thee,  daughter '?"  said  the  kindly  man, 

**  1 11  heal  thy  wounded  spirit  if  I  can ; 

Or  if  to  help  thee  pass  all  power  of  mine, 

111  weep  with  thee,  and  join  my  prayers  with  thine." 

"  Father,"  she  siud,  ^  my  husband  must  depart 

And  leave  me  desolate;  all-healing  art 

Is  powerless  to  retain  him;  can  thy  power  — 

The  power  of  prayer  —  give  help  ?    A  long,  sad  hour 

I've  left  him,  seeking  thee;  tell  me  some  way 

To  lengthen  by  a  span  his  little  day." 

^  Daughter,"  he  sud,  ^  search  the  whole  city  ;  find 
One,  if  thou  canst,  who,  with  a  willing  mind, 
Will  give  thy  husband  half  his  life ;  the  sun 
Must  thrice  go  down,  before  thy  search  is  done; 
Then  come  to  my  abode." 

She  went  her  way, 
And  told  her  tale  to  many  all  that  day. 
And  all  the  sad  to-morrow;  but  in  vain  ; 
And  the  next  day;  none  thus  could  soothe  her  pain. 
One  honest  soldier,  roughly  kind,  averred 
T  would  be  a  cheat  to  say  her  prayer  he  heard 
With  favoring  ear;  the  Emperor  owned  his  life. 
And  if  he  could,  to  help  a  comrade's  wife. 
Give  part  away,  why,  he  might  die  to-morrow. 
And  half  a  day  were  short  reprieve  from  sorrow. 

Sad,  heavy-hearted,  back  she  turned  to  go, 
Ere  yet  the  golden  dome  had  ceased  to  glow 
In  the  third  sunset's  blaze.    Of  James  she  thought, 
And  with  raised  heart  his  humble  dwelling  sought 
He  met  her  in  the  way,  and  quick  she  cried, 
**  Father,  though  all  men  have  my  prayer  denied. 
There  is  a  way  to  save  him.     Half  my  life 
I  give  my  husband.     Why,  to  me,  his  wife, 
Comes  the  dear  thought  so  late  I    Yes,  take  it  all  I 
All  nune  for  his,  if  but  enough,  is  smalL" 
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**  Daughter,"  said  James,  ^  thj  prajer  is  heard  in  heaTen. 
To  him  that  giyeth  all,  all  shall  be  given; 
Till  the  Lord  calls  you,  here  together  live 
In  love  —  and  life  to  one  another  give.* 

T.  P.  B. 


NEW  CHURCH    GOODS    OF   CHARITY,   WHENCE    DE- 

RIVED. 

There  seems  to  te  prevalent  in  the  New  Church  a  disposi- 
tion to  borrow  many  of  its  goods  of  charity,  or  uses,  from  the 
Old  Church,  in  the  belief  that  they  can  thence  be  obtained, 
and  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  and  thus 
made  genuine  New  Church  goods  of  charity,  genuine  New 
Church  uses. 

It  is  believed  that  to  do  this  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  doc- 
trines of  the  New  Church. 

During  the  existence  of  the  first  Christian  Church,  innumer- 
able Christian  goods  of  charity.  Christian  uses  were  received  in 
it,  and  done  by  it.  But  did  the  Christian  Church  borrow  its 
goods  of  charity,  its  uses  from  the  preceding  Church,  the  Jewish 
Church  ?  We  think  that  no  student  of  ecclesiastical  history 
will  affirm  this,  although  there  is  much  evidence  for  believing 
that,  in  the  early  stages  of  its  existence,  a  disposition  to  do  so 
was  as  prevalent  in  it  as  there  is  now  in  the  New  Church  to 
borrow  its  goods  of  charity  from  the  Old  Church. 

The  goods  of  charity,  or  uses  peculiar  to  the  first  Christian 
Church,  like  its  truths  of  doctrine,  were  given  to  it  from  above. 
With  the  higher  and  nobler  truths  of  doctrine  given  to  it  by 
the  Lord,  higher  and  nobler  goods  of  charity,  higher  and  nobler 
uses  were  given  to  it  than  any  that  could  be  found  in  the  Jewish 
Church  or  dispensation. 

The  revelation  of  new  and  higher  truths  of  doctrine  neces- 
sarily opened  the  door  for  the  influx  of  new  and  higher  goods 
of  charity.  The  excellency  and  purity  of  the  goods  of  charity 
given,  were  in  exact  proportion  to  the  excellency  and  purity  of 
the  truths  of  doctrine  given,  and  faithfully  received  and  done  in 
it.    And  it  is  moreover  true,  that  as  Christian  truth  in  process 
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of  time  became  impaired  iind  perverted,  so  jnst  to  the  same  ex- 
tent did  Christian  goods  of  charity  become  impaired  and  lost. 
And  now,  although  the  first  Christian  Church  has  come  to  its 
end,  it  is  by  no  means  intended  to  assert  that  there  are  no 
goods  of  charity  to  be  found  in  the  different  fragments  into 
which  it  has  become  broken.  Undoubtedly  there  are  in  them 
many,  which  to  them  are  goods  of  charity.  For  they  are  such 
as  can  be  assimilated  to  the  doctrines  of  religion,  whatever  they 
are,  when  men  .honestly  believe  in  them.  There  will  be  found 
in  them  the  highest  and  best  which  their  doctrines  can  receive 
and  embody.  To  those,  therefore,  who  are  in  the  Old  Church 
it  is  evidently  a  duty,  second  to  no  other,  to  be  interested  in, 
and  to  do  them,  because  it  is  only  by  so  doing  that  they  can  be 
preserved  from  evil,  and  possibly  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
everlasting  good. 

The  New  Church  is  a  new  dispensation.  It  is  a  far  higher 
and  nobler  one  than  that  which  has  preceded  it.  To  it,  there- 
fore, has  been  given  by  the  Lord  higher  and  nobler  truths  of 
doctrine.  And  so  fiur  as  these  are  faithfully  and  truly  received, 
it  will  necessitate  the  reception  of  higher  and  nobler  goods  of 
charity,  higher  and  nobler  spiritual  uses,  because  only  such  can 
be  assimilated  and  conjoined  to  these  truths  of  doctrine  in  true 
marriage. 

By  New  Church  goods  of  charity,  New  Church  uses,  are 
meant  all  the  means  and  instrumentalities  that  can  be  used  for 
leading  men  to  become  spiritual;  or,  in  other  words,  all  the 
means  and  instrumentalities  that  can  he  used  for  opening  the 
spiritual  degree  of  the  mind,  and  that  can  lead  men  to  become 
chiefly  receptive  of  life  from  the  Lord  in  that  degree.  Thus, 
all  things  of  worship,  and  all  things  conducive  to  the  reception, 
growth,  and  development  of  spiritual  and  heavenly  life  in  men, 
are,  and  may  properly  be  called.  New  Church  goods  of  charity 
—  New  Church  uses. 

In  Matthew,  the  Lord  enumerates  the  goods  of  charity  which 
it  is  necessary  to  do  in  order  to  come  into  heavenly  life, — into 
His  kingdom.  He  there  says :  **  Come  ye  blessed  of  My  Father, 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world ;  for  I  was  an  hungered  and  ye  gave  Me  meat ;  I 
was  thirsty  and  ye  gave  Me  drink ;  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye 
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took  Me  in ;   naked  and  je  clothed  Me ;  I  was  sick  and  ye 
visited  Me ;  I  was  in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  Me.'' 

Those  who  are  in  the  religions  of  the  Old  Church  under- 
stand these  words  merely  according  to  their  literal  sense : 
understand  them  as  merely  giving  material  food  and  drink  to 
those  who  are  bodily  hungry  and  thirsty ;  as  entertaining  the 
literal  strangers ;  as  clothing  the  literally  naked ;  as  visiting 
the  literally  sick ;  and  as  going  to  those  who  are  literally  in 
prison. 

Doing  these  and  such  like  outward  works,  constituted  the 
goods  of  charity  of  the  first  Christian  Church. 

But  to  the  New  Church  it  has  been  given  to  understand  the 
above  words  of  the  Lord  spiritually  ;  to  understand  them  as  in- 
volving the  giving  of  spiritual  food  and  drink,  to  those  who 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  ;  as  entertaining  those 
who  are  strangers  in  spirit ;  as  clothing  those  who  are  spiritu- 
ally naked ;  as  visiting  those  who  are  spiritually  sick,  and  as 
going. to  those  who  are  spiritually  in  prison. 

These  are  spiritual  uses ;  and  the  work  of  doing  them  is  a 
spiritual  work.  Now,  it  is  the  doing  of  these  and  such  like 
things  which  constitute  the  goods  of  charity  —  the  spiritual  uses 
peculiar  to  the  New  Church. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  goods  of  charity  belonging  to 
the  religions  of  the  Old  Church  are  in  form  merely  natural  — 
that  is,  all  goods  of  charity,  done  merely  to  the  natural  bodies 
of  men,  and  for  the  welfare  of  merely  natural  life,  life  in  this 
world.  And  that  the  goods  of  charity  which  belong  to,  and 
will  distinguish  the  New  Church,  will  be  in  form  spiritual,  that 
is,  will  be  goods  of  charity,  uses  done  to  the  souls  of  men,  and 
for  the  welfare  of  spiritual  and  heavenly  life  —  life  in  the 
spiritual  world. 

We  have  around  us,  perhaps  very  near  to  us,  those  who  are 
spiritually  hungry  and  thirsty  ;  those  who  are  spiritually 
strangers ;  those  who  are  spiritually  naked ;  those  who  are 
spiritually  sick,  and  those  who  are  spiritually  in  prison.  New 
Church  goods  of  charity  consist  in  giving  to  each  class  of  per- 
sons here  mentioned,  the  spiritual  good  things  which  they  need 
and  desire.  As  yet,  however,  the  New  Church  seems  scarcely 
sensible  of  the  existence  of  such  objects  of  charity  on  every  side, 
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and  she  has  scarcely  begun  to  learn  about  the  nature  and  vari- 
ety of  the  goods  of  charity  —  the  uses  which  are  demanded  of 
her  in  this  direction.  And  still  less  has  she  come  into  the  love 
and  practice  of  them. 

Thus  we  see  how  much  higher  and  nobler  are  the  goods  of 
charity  proper  to  the  New  Church,  than  are  those  which  are 
proper  to  the  Old.  And  from  this  also  we  can  see  that  the 
means  and  instrumentalities  which  are  used  to  do  the  goods  of 
charity  proper  to  the  Old  Church,  are  not,  and  cannot  be  the 
means  and  instrumentalities  to  be  used  to  do  the  goods  of 
charity  proper  to  the  New. 

Now,  if  the  l^^ew  Church  devotes  herself  chiefly  to  the  per- 
formance of  her  own  appointed  work  of  giving  the  appropriate 
food  and  drink  to  the  souls  of  men,  entertaining. the  spiritual 
stranger,  clothing  the  spiritually  naked,  visiting  the  spiritually 
sick,  and  going  to  those  who  are  spiritually  in  prison,  she  cer- 
tainly must  be  performing  the  greatest  and  most  important  of 
all  uses,  for  she  will  be  providing  not  merely  for  the  earthly 
and  temporal  welfare  of  men,  but  for  their  spiritual  and  eternal 
welfare.  And  certainly  the  doing  of  such  goods  of  charity,  of 
such  uses,  may  well  absorb  the  best  faculty  and  ability  of  the 
whole  Church ;  and  to  the  doing  of  such  she  ought  to  give  the 
highest  place  in  her  affections  and  thoughts. 

And  it  is  believed  that  so  far  as  the  New  Church  faithfullv 
devotes  herself  to  the  performance  of  the  interior  goods  of 
charity,  interior  uses  now  given  to  her,  not  only  her  members, 
but  the  world  around,  will  thereby  become  fitted  to  perform  in 
an  immensely  better  way  than  they  otherwise  could  do,  the 
natural  goods  of  charity  and  uses,  equally  incumbent  upon  all. 
New  Churchmen  as  well  as  old. 

The  following  passage  from  Deut.  xxiii.  24,  seems  to  have  a 
very  important  bearing  upon  the  subject  under  consideration : 
"  When  thou  comest  into  thy  neighbor's  vineyard,  then  thou 
mayest  eat  grapes  thy  fill,  at  thine  own  pleasure,  but  thou  shalt 
not  put  any  in  thy  vessel."  Swedenborg  says  this  means, 
"  That  every  one  associating  with  others  who  are  in  other  doc- 
trine and  religion,  may  learn  and  accept  their  goods  of  charity, 
but  not  imbue  them  with  and  conjoin  them  to  his  own  truths.'* 
A.  C.  5117. 
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By  this  we  understand  that  a  New  Churchman  associating 
with  those  who  are  in  other  doctrine  and  rdigion,  for  instance, 
of  either  denomination  of  the  Old  Church,  may  learn  and  ac*- 
cept  their  goods  of  charity.  He  may  acknowledge  their  goods 
of  charity  to  be  such  to  them,  and  may  rejoice  and  be  glad  at 
every  sincere  and  honest  effort  made  by  them  to  do  good,  what- 
ever may  be  the  character  and  degree  of  the  good  done ;  but 
he  may  not  accept  and  adopt  their  goods  of  charity  as  his  goods 
of  charity,  as  New  Church  goods  xif  charity,  or  attempt  to  im- 
bue them  with  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Churefa. 

The  following,  also  from  Dent,  xxviii.  12,  seems  to  point  in 
the  same  direction :  ^^  Thou  shalt  lend  unto  many  nations,  and 
thou  shalt  not  borrow."  Swedenborg  sajra  this  **  denotes  to 
abound  with  the  goods  of  intelligence  and  wisdom,  and  from 
abundance  to  communicate,  and  not  to  want  the  goods  of  others, 
because  all  things  are  given  him  by  the  Lord."     A.  C.  9174. 

From  the  foregoing  passages  from  the  word,  and  the  expla- 
nation of  them  as  given  by  Swedenborg,  it  seems  plain  that  the 
New  Church  is  not  to  borrow  its  goods  of  charity,  its  uses  from 
other  religions  ;  but  it  is  to  receive  them  from  above,  from  the 
Lord.  It  can  receive  them  from  no  other  source.  And  if  the 
New  Church  looks  to  the  Lord  alone  for  them,  and  is  diligent 
and  faithful  in  doing  the  goods  of  charity  which  He  gives,  that 
which  He  said  of  the  children  of  Israel,  "  Thou  shalt  lend  unto 
many  nations,  and  thou  shalt  not  borrow,"  will  be  actually  true 
of  it. 

The  New  Church  is  both  internal  and  external.  There  will 
be  in  it  internal  goods  of  charity,  and  external  goods  of  charity ; 
but  the  internal  ought  always  to  be  regarded  as  the  essential  of 
the  Church,  and  the  external  only  as  its  formal ;  the  internal  as 
its  soul,  the  external  as  its  body.  In  the  New  Church,  there- 
fore, there  will  be  those  who  are  looking  to,  and  regarding 
primarily,  the  internal  and  essential  things  of  it ;  and  there  will 
be  those  in  it  who  will  be  in,  and  looking  more  to  external 
things.  Both  classes  here  mentioned  are  important  and  useful 
in  their  place.  Both  rightfully  belong  to  the  New  Church, 
for  both  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  receptive  of  the  goods 
and  truths  which  constitute  it. 

But  a  great  danger  arises  to  the  New  Church  from  the  lia- 
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bility  which  exists,  that  those  who  are  in  merely  the  external 
things  of  the  Church,  should  come  to  acquire  a  controlling  in- 
fluence over  it.  'When  such  is  the  case,  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  internal  things  in  the  Church  will  be  disregarded 
and  lost  sight  of;  and  the  counsels  of  those  who  are  in  internal 
things  will  be  lightly  esteemed  ;  it  may  be  wholly  disregarded* 
If  a  state  of  things  like  this  should  at  any  time  become  to  any 
great  extent  true  of  the  New  Church,  its  condition  will  be  most 
lamentable  indeed.  True  order  will  have  become  reversed; 
lower  things  will  have  usurped  the  place  which  rightfully  be- 
longs to  higher  things.  That  which  ought  to  rule  is  made  to 
serve,  and  that  which  ought  to  serve  is  made  to  rule. 

The  danger  to  the  New  Church  here  described,  is  not  only 
the  danger  to  which  the  general  Church  is  liable,  but  it  is  the 
danger  to  which  each  individual  member  of  it  is  liable.  For 
we  are  all  prone,  by  nature,  unduly  to  regard  and  estimate 
merely  external  things,  to  the  neglect  and  disregard  of  internal 
things.  Hence  not  only  the  whole  Church,  but  each  individual 
member  of  it,  should  be  on  his  guard,  lest  he  should  do  this. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  the  internal  and  most  essential 
things  of  the  New  Church  should  always  hold  the  place  in  it 
which  really  belongs  to  them,  her  eyes  and  heart  should  ever 
be  turned  inward  and  upward,  and  not  outward  and  downward. 
For  her  goods  of  charity,  her  spiritual  uses,  the  doing  of  which 
will  adorn  and  beautify  her,  are  to  come  down  from  above,  not 
to  be  raised  up  from  below. 

Has  the  Lord  provided  and  given  to  men  in  great  abundance 
new  and  higher  truths,  without  at  the  same  time  providing  in 
equal  abundance  new  and  higher  goods  of  charity  to  give  them 
also  ?  Most  certainly  not.  For  new  truths  are  but  new  in- 
strumentalities for  introducing  new  goods,  new  blessings  to 
men.  May  therefore  the  New  Church  be  always  watchful  and 
on  its  guard,  lest  it  neglect  the  things  which  are  above  and  be- 
fore it,  and  turn  to  those  which  are  without  and  below  it.  May 
its  eyes  be  ever  open  and  turned  in  the  right  direction.  And 
above  all,  may  it  ever  be  faithful  in  keeping  untarnished  the 
precious  jewels  committed  to  its  care.  If  the  New  Church  does 
this,  then  her  goods  of  charity,  her  spiritual  uses,  will  be  as 
new  and  as  abundant  as  are  her  truths  of  doctrine ;  and  they 
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will  be  as  much  superior  to  the  goods  of  charity  belonging  to 
other  religions,  as  her  doctrines  are  superior  to  theirs. 

c.   H.   D. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


New  Telegraph  Lixe.  —  We  extract  the  following  notice  of  a 
new  and  important  telegraphic  enterprise  from  the  **  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser."  It.  is  wonderful  to  observe  how  in  these  days  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  being  brought  near  eadh  other.  While 
people  generally  see  in  these  remarkable  changes  nothing  beyond 
temporal  advantages  and  improvements,  which  indeed  are  surpass- 
ingly great,  they  are  interesting  to  the  New  Church  mainly  in  a  spir- 
itual point  of  view.  The  Lord  in  things  temporal,  always  regards 
the  infinite  and  the  eternal ;  and  those  who  do  not  look  at  these  im- 
provements as  the  mere  result  of  human  ingenuity  and  enterprise,  but 
see  in  them  the  open  hand  of  His  providence,  will  be  chiefly  inter- 
ested in  them  as  the  means  of  establishing  and  extending  His  king- 
dom on  the  earth. 

^  But  little  mention  has  as  yet  been  made  in  this  country  of  a  tele- 
graphic enterprise  that  promises  to  rank  in  importance  next  to  the 
Atlantic  cable,  and  the  overland  telegraph  lines  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  States.  It  is  the  proposed  construction  of  an  overland 
line  connecting  Great  Britain  with  the  East  Indies,  by  way  of  Grer- 
many,  European  and  Asiatic  Russia,  and  Persia.  The  project,  origi- 
nated in  England  and  Germany,  was  so  favorably  received  by  the 
capitalists  of  those  two  countries,  that  its  early  realization  may  be 
considered  certain.  All  of  the  necessary  capital  has  been  subscribed, 
and  the  work  of  construction  is  going  forward.  The  line  will  start  at 
London  and  pass  through  Berlin,  Thorn,  Shitomir,  Kertsch,  Tifiis,  and 
Teheran.  From  the  British  capital  to  the  North  German  coast  the 
<  Indo-European  Company  '  will  make  use  of  the  cable  recently  laid 
through  the  North  Sea  to  Hamburg  by  the  Renter  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. From  Hamburg  to  Thorn  on  the  Russian  frontier,  a  special 
line  will  be  constructed  for  the  company,  by  the  central  administra- 
tion of  the  telegraph  system  of  the  North  German  Confederacy.  For 
the  continuation  of  the  line  from  the  Russian  frontier  to  and  across 
the  Black  Sea,  and  thence  through  Asiatic  Russia  to  Teheran,  a  con- 
tract has  been  made  by  the  company  with  the  well-known  telegraph 
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ooostrQctore,  Siemens  Brothers,  of  London,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg. 
The  land  portion  of  the  whole  line  to  Teheran  has  already  been  sar- 
rejed,  and  the  material  for  putting  it  up  is  being  rapidly  provided. 
The  poles  and  wires  for  the  portion  between  the  Black  Sea  and  Te- 
heran are  already  on  the  way  to  that  region.  The  poles  will  be 
uniformly  of  iron  for  the  whole  line.  The  rest  of  the  material  will 
be  of  equal  solidity.  The  governments  of  all  the  countries,  includ- 
ing Persia,  through  which  the  line  is  to  pass,  very  readily  granted 
charters  to  the  company.  Russia  even  placed  a  man-of-war  at  its 
disposal  for  the  necessary  surveys  in  the  Black  Sea.  Both  Russia 
and  the  North  Gkrman  Confederacy  have  agreed  that  the  working 
of  the  line  shall  not  be  interfered  with  in  time  of  war.  According  to 
the  terms  of  the  construction  contracts,  the  line  is  to  be  finished  to 
Teheran  by  the  end  of  next  year.  No  steps  have  as  yet  been  taken 
to  continue  the  line  beyond  Teheran,  but  the  company  is  determined 
to  extend  it  to  the  Anglo-Indian  possessions  immediately  after  the 
Persian  capital  shall  have  been  brought  in  telegraphic  communication 
with  Europe." 

We  take  the  following  from  the  **  Intellectual  Repository  "  for  May 
1868:  — 

"  The  RrvAL  PmLOSOPHEBS."  —  A  series  of  articles,  giving  the 
substance  of  Swedenborg's  '^  Principia,"  has  lately  appeared  in  the 
^  English  Mechanic  and  Mirror  of  Science,"  a  Magazine  which  has 
a  large  circulation.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  series,  which  was  cgn- 
tributed  by  a  New  Church  friend,  a  correspondent  ridiculed  the 
**  Principia "  as  that  of  a  dreamer,  and  warned  the  readers  of  the 
Magazine  against  confounding  it  with  the  celebrated  work  of  the  same 
name  by  Newton.  The  editor  promised  to  look  into  the  work,  and 
give  his  own  opinion  of  it,  and  the  result  appeared  in  the  number  for 
April  10th:  — 

^  In  a  note  appended  to  some  communications  in  our  last,  under  the 
heading  '  Which  Principia  ? '  we  intimated  our  intention  to  say  a 
word  or  two  on  the  subject  in  this  number.  The  self-imposed  task 
turns  out  to  be  much  more  vast  than  we  at  the  time  imagined.  We 
are  free  to  confess  that  our  own  knowledge  of  the  *  Principia '  of  the 
Swede,  previous  to  the  advent  of  the  chapters  on  Suns  and  Worlds, 
was  but  a  general  one  —  an  outline  requiring  filling  in,  and  we  are 
bound  to  say  now  that  no  hasty  cramming  is  possible  where  that 
work  is  involved.  It  is  a  mighty,  profound  speculation,  its  '  logic  *  of 
the  highest  class,  and,  where  morality  is  brought  in  question,  its  au- 
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thor's  is  t)f  the  most  devated  nature.  If  from  a  perusal  of  this  work 
any  have  been  rash  enough  to  state  (as  we  have  been  told  they  have) 
that  its  aathor's  ideas  are  '  transcendental/  we  are  forced  to  the  con- 
dusion  that  they  can  only  appear  so  when  placed  in  jiixtaposition  with 
the  general  grossness  of  perception.  The  reception  of  Swedenborg's 
theology  has  not  been  of  the  most  favorable  character.  We  are  aK 
most  forced  to  nottoe  the  theology,  owing  lo  the  nnmerous  notices 
thereof  which  have  been  sent  us  ^»  not  for  publication.  For  Uie  hike- 
warm  reception,  then,  of  Swedenborg's  theological  works,  we  are 
afraid  much  is  due  to  the  profondity  thereof —yet,  from  the  samples 
kindly  furnished  us  in  volume  form  by  a  contributor,  they  seem  won- 
drously  coherent,  and  mo^  certaiidy  beautiful.  Though  against 
those  works  it  is  urged  that  they  cannot  be  accepted,  for  their  author 
was  *  touched/  we  must  say  that  we  cannot  think*  it  possible  such  a 
great  mathematical  mind  oould  by  poesibility  go  wrong. 

^ '  Great  minds,'  said  our  own  Coleridge,  '  Swedenborg's  for  in- 
stance, are  never  in  the  wrong.'  We  do  not  exactly  indorse  this,  bat 
we  have  no  instance  of  so  profoundly  logical  a  mind  ever  going  astray 
—  of  such  a  brain  running  wool-gathering." 

[Extract  from  the  June  Nnmber  of  the  **  Intellectual  Repodtory.**] 

SwEDENBOBG  SOCIETY.  —  The  fif^T-eighth  anniverBary  is  fixed  for 
Tuesday,  June  16th,  at  the  sodety's  house,  36  Bloomsbury  Street,  at 
seven  o'clock  precisdy,  the  Bev.  Augustus  Clissold  in  the  chair.  On 
this  occasion  it  is  intended  to  ccmdense  the  committee's  report,  aad 
to  compress  the  routine  business  of  electing  the  officers,  &c,  into  the 
smallest  possible  compass,  in  order  to  afford  more  time  for  reading 
and  discussing  a  paper  by  the  chairman,  on  **  The  Indefectibility  of  the 
Church."  A  proposition  will  be  submitted  to  the  effect  that  '*  There 
is  good  reason  for  believing  that,  in  the  present  day,  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence of  the  Lord  is  effecting  a  transition  from  one  dispensation  to 
another."  Other  topics,  pertinent  to  the  existing  state  of  the  Christian 
Church,  will  also  be  introduced,  affording  occasion  for  several  interest- 
ing addresses.  As  the  committee  believe  the  meeting  will  be  more 
than  usually  attractive,  they  earnestly  hope  the  members  and  friends 
of  the  sodety  will  endeavor  to  be  present  and  make  the  meeting 
known  in  their  respective  cirdes. 
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JOURNAL 

Of  (ke  Forty-ninth  Annual  Session  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  New 
Jimscdem  in  the  United  States  of  America ;  held  in  Portland^  Me,^  from 
Friday^  July  10,  to  Tuesday,  July  14,  1868. 

Portland,  Friday ,  July  10,  1868. 

1.  The  Convention  met  at  10  a.  m.,  in  the  Temple  of  the 
Portland  Society  of  the  New  Church,  in  High  Street.  The 
President,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Worcester,  took  the  chair;  and 
the  Rev.  J.  R.  Hibbard  opened  the  proceedings  with  reading 
from  the  Word,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

2.  The  President  appointed  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Ager  and  Mr. 
Eugene  Laible  a  Committee%  to  receive  the  credentials  of  the 
delegates,  and  to  report  the  names  of  persons  entitled  to  seats 
in  the  Convention. 

3.  On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Y.  Scammon,  it  was 

Resolvedj  That  the  Committee  on  Credentials  be  authorized 
to  sit  during  the  whole  session  of  the  present  Convention,  and 
report  from  time  to  time  such  additional  delegates  as  may 
present  themselves. 

4.  A  communication  was  received  and  read,  from  the  Missouri 
Association  of  the  New  Church,  asking  for  admission  into  the 
Convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Y.  Scammon,  this  communication  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 

TOL.   XLI.  9 
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thorns  is  t)f  the  most  elevated  nature.  If  from  a  perusal  of  this  work 
any  have  been  rash  enough  to  state  (as  we  have  been  told  thej  have) 
that  its  author's  ideas  are  '  transcendental/  we  are  forced  to  the  con- 
dusion  that  they  can  only  appear  so  when  placed  in  jiiztaposition  with 
the  general  grossness  ef  perception.  The  reception  of  Swedenborg's 
theology  has  noft  been  of  the  most  favorable  character.  We  are  aK 
most  forced  to  notice  the  theology,  owing  lo  the  numerous  notices 
thereof  which  have  been  sent  us  —  not  for  publication.  For  the  hike- 
warm  reception,  then,  x>f  Swedenborg's  theological  works,  we  are 
afraid  much  is  due  to  the  profundity  thereof —  yet,  from  the  samples 
kindly  furnished  us  in  volume  form  by  a  contributor,  they  seem  won- 
drously  coherent,  and  most  certainiy  beautiful.  Though  against 
those  works  it  is  urged  that  they  cannot  be  accepted,  for  their  author 
was  *  touched/  we  must  say  that  we  cannot  think*  it  possible  such  a 
great  mathematical  mind  oould  by  poesibility  go  wrong. 

**  *  Great  minds,'  said  our  own  Coleridge,  *  Swedenborg's  for  in- 
stance, are  never  in  the  wrong.'  We  do  not  exactly  indorse  this,  but 
we  have  no  instance  of  so  profoundly  logical  a  mind  ever  going  astray 
— -  of  such  a  brain  running  wool-gathering." 

[Extract  from  the  June  Nnmber  of  the  **  Intellectual  Repodtory.**] 

SwEDENBOBG  SOCIETY.  —  The  fif^T-eighth  anniversary  is  fixed  for 
Tuesday,  June  16th,  at  the  society's  house,  36  Bloomsbury  Street,  at 
seven  o'clock  precisely,  the  Rev.  Augustus  Clissold  in  the  chair.  On 
this  occasion  it  is  intended  to  condense  the  committee's  report,  aad 
to  compress  the  routine  business  of  electing  the  officers,  &c,  into  the 
smallest  possible  compass,  in  order  to  afford  more  time  for  reading 
and  discussing  a  paper  by  the  chairman,  on  ^  The  Indefectibility  of  the 
Church."  A  proposition  will  be  submitted  to  the  effect  that  '*  There 
is  good  reason  for  believing  that,  in  the  present  day,  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence of  the  Lord  is  effecting  a  transition  from  one  dispensation  to 
another."  Other  topics,  pertment  to  the  existing  state  of  the  Christian 
Church,  will  also  be  introduced,  affording  occasion  for  several  interest- 
ing addresses.  As  the  committee  believe  the  meeting  will  be  more 
than  usually  attractive,  they  earnestly  hope  the  members  and  friends 
of  the  society  will  endeavor  to  be  present  and  make  the  meeting 
known  in  their  respective  circles. 
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Of  the  Forty-ninth  Annual  Session  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  in  the  United  States  of  America  ;  held  in  Portland^  Me.^  from 
Friday^  July  10,  to  Tuesday,  July  14,  1868. 

Portland,  Friday,  July  10,  1868. 

L  The  Convention  met  at  10  a.  m.,  in  the  Temple  of  the 
Portland  Society  of  the  New  Church,  in  High  Street.  The 
President,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Worcester,  took  the  chair;  and 
the  Rev.  J.  R.  Hibbard  opened  the  proceedings  with  reading 
from  the  Word,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

2.  The  President  appointed  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Ager  and  Mr. 
Eugene  Laible  a  Committee^  to  receive  the  credentials  of  the 
delegates,  and  to  report  the  names  of  persons  entitled  to  seats 
in  the  Convention. 

3.  On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Y.  Scammon,  it  was 

Hesolvedj  That  the  Committee  on  Credentials  be  authorized 
to  sit  during  the  whole  session  of  the  present  Convention,  and 
report  from  time  to  time  such  additional  delegates  as  may 
present  themselves. 

4.  A  communication  was  received  and  read,  from  the  Missouri 
Association  of  the  New  Church,  asking  foi*  admission  into  the 
Convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Y.  Scammon,  this  communication  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 
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5.  The  Secretaries  having  called  for  the  transmission  to 
them  of  all  reports  and  other  documents  intended  for  the  Con- 
vention, the  Rev.  Mr.  Hinkley,  in  handing  in  the  report  of  the 
Maryland  Association,  asked  leave  to  perfect  It  hereafter,  by 
adding  some  statistics  which  had  not  yet  been  received  by  him. 
By  vote,  leave  to  that  effect  was  granted  him. 

6.  The  Rev.  James  Reed  offered  the  following :  -^ 
Resolvedy  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  to  assist 

the  Committee  on  the  Journal  in  revising  the  list  of  receivers 
of  the  heavenly  doctrines  usually  appended  to  the  Journal, 
with  special  reference  to  the  striking  out  of  the  names  of  per^ 
sons  deceased,  or  removed  to  other  places  than  those  in  which 
they  are  now  represented  as  residing. 

Pending  the  discussion  of  this  resolution,  the  Committee  on 
Credentials  announced  that  they  were  ready  to  report;  and 
action  on  the  resolution  was  suspended. 

7.  The  Committee  on  Credentials  reported  the  following  list 
of  ministers  and  delegates  entitled  to  seats  in  this  Convention. 

ROLL  OF  THE  GENERAL  CONVENTION  FOR  1868. 

THE   ILLINOIS   ASSOCIATION. 

Ministers. 

Rev.  John  R.  Hibbard Chicago. 

"     George  F.  Steams Peoria. 

*^    John  H.  Ragatz Chicago. 


/ 


Delegates. 

J.  Young  Scammon Chicago. 

Alexander  Officer        " 

George  F.  Root ** 

Truman  H.  Safford " 

Horace  P.  Chandler " 

James  M.  Hill " 

Abram  B.  Hostetter    , Mt.  Carroll. 

THE   MAINE   AND   NEW   HAMPSHIRE  ASSOCIATION. 

Ministers. 

Rev.  Samuel  F.  Dike       .!....  Bath. 

;*    William  B.  Hayden Portland. 
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Delegates. 

Oliver  Gerrish Portland, 

Marcion  Seavey      ^ " 

Benjamin  Kingsbury,  Jr ^^ 

Abner  Lowell '* 

William  D.  Sewall Bath. 

W.  S.  Swanton ;     .     .  " 

William  A.  P.  Dillingham Augusta. 

Elisha  Wells Freeport. 

Henry  B.  Hoskins Gardiner. 

Isaac  S.  Whitman        Bangor. 

Leonard  G.  Jordan Portland. 

Joseph  Ropes Philadelphia. 

THE   MARYLAND   ASSOCIATION. 

Miniat^srs. 

Rev.  Jabez  Fox Washington,  D.  C. 

"    Arthur  O.  Brickman Baltimore,  Md. 

"    Wil'lard  G.  Day "  " 

"    Willard  H.  Hinkley Wilmington,  Del. 

Delegates. 

C.  A.  E.  Spamer Baltimore,  Md. 

E,  W.  Gilpin Wilmington,  Del. 

Daniel  Lammot,  Jr "  " 

William  H.  Swift        

R.  C.  Donaldson Washington,  D.  C. 

William  G.  Cranch "  " 

Henry  P.  Worcester Norfolk,  Va. 

N.  C.  Towle Washington,  D.  C. 

Albert  G.  Hall       "  " 

THE    MASSACHUSETTS   ASSOCIATION. 

Ministers. 

Rev.  Thomas  Worcester Boston. 

**    Abiel  Silver        Brookline. 

**    Joseph  Pettee Abington. 


• 
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Rev.  Warren  Groddard    .     ^    .     .     .     .  North  Bridgew 

"    John  P.  Perry Yarmouthport. 

"    T.  B.  Hayward Bridgewater. 

^*    James  Reed Boston. 

*^    Charles  A.  Danham    •     .     .     ;     .  Abington. 

"    Farrington  Mclntire Fitchburg. 

**    Charles  Hardon Mansfield. 

DeUffotes. 

Sampson  Reed       Boston. 

Joseph  Andrews «* 

Francis  Phelps " 

David  L.  Webster " 

Benjamin  Worcester Waltham. 

Greorge  T.  Hawley Boston. 

David  F.  Hicks     ........  " 

Robert  Curtis East  Bridgewal 

E.  Waldo  Cutler Boston. 

Francis  A.  Dewson " 

William  H.  Mayhew East  Wobum. 

William  Nichols     • Boston. 

Franklin  O.  Whitney *' 

Alfi-ed  W.  Parker " 

Charles  H.  Little " 

Theodore  F.  Wright " 

Joseph  A.  Hyde Bridgewater. 

Abram  Washburn " . 

Benjamin  Hobart Abington. 

Cornelius  T.  Dunham Charleston,  S.  ( 

Isaac  Bobbins Abington. 

Edward  W.  Cobb « 

Rufus  C.  Kimball North  Bridgewi 

John  Hunt '  «              « 

David  Whittemore "              " 

J.  B.  Freeman "              " 

Seth  Bryant East  Bridgewat 

Nathaniel  S.  Simpkins Yarmouthport. 

Frederick  Matthews " 

David  D..  Sweet .  Pawtucket,  R.  '. 
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Nathaniel  Cook Mansfield. 

Nathan  Foster Springfield. 

Henry  C.  Thacher Yarmouthport. 

Theophilus  Parsons Cambridge. 

John  Westall Fall  River. 

S.  M.  Cate Salem. 

John  G.  Webster Boston. 

Edward  Wilder " 

Luther  Taylor " 

Frederick  P.  Moseley " 

Lyman  Clark North  Bridgewater. 

S.  Payson  Hodges Foxborough. 

Richard  W.  Smith Boston. 

James  W.  Edgerly Brookline. 

Charles  B.  Chace       ........  Waltham. 

George  Ropes Salem. 

Horatio  B.  King -  Taunton. 

THE  MICHIGAN    AND  NORTHERN   INDIANA   ASSOCIATION. 

Minister. 

Rev.  George  Field     .     .     .^ Adrian. 

Delegate. 

Eugene  Laible Detroit. 

THE   MISSOURI    ASSOCIATION. 

Ministers. 

Rev.  James  P.  Stuart St.  Louis. 

"    Rudolph  L.  Tafel        •  " 


Delegates, 

Williamr  Chauvenet St.  Louis. 

6.  Morgens     .     .     .* 


(( 


THE   NEW   YORK   ASSOCIATION. 

Ministers, 


Rev.  Chauncey  Giles New  York  City. 

**    John  C.  Ager Brooklyn. 
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Rev.  Charles  H.  Mann Orange,  N.  J. 

"    Samuel  Beswick Paterson,  " 


Delegates, 

Thomas  Hitchcock New  York  City. 

I.T.Williams 

Cephas  G.  Thompson " 

Henry  G.  Thompson " 

Lyman  S.  Bumham       .     •     •     •     ^     .  Brooklyn. 

Albert  Smith " 

F.  Goerwitz " 

James  B.  Taylor Newark,  N.  J. 

Jonah  B.  Fulcher Hoboken,    ** 

J.  C.  Chatterton Poughkeepsie,  N 

A.  Woodrow Brooklyn, 

A.  F.  Kindberg ** 

John  Holdeh West  Hoboken,  ]^ 

Isaac  D.  Blauvelt Paterson, 

John  Ellis Binghampton,  N 

THE    OHIO    ASSOblATION. 

Minister. 

Rev.  Frank  Sewall Glendale. 

Delegates. 

Milo  G.  Williams     .......  Urbana. 

William  Sheffield      .    • Napoleon. 

Jacob  L.  Wayne,  Sr Cincinnati. 

Thomas  F.  Moses Glendale. 

Calvin  D.  Noble East  Rockport. 

THB    PENNSYLVANIA   ASSOCIATION. 

Ministers. 

Rev.  William  H.  Benade Pittsburgh. 

<*    Thomas  P,  Rodman Philadelphia. 

**    Nathan  C.  Bumham Lancaster. 
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Delegates, 

J.  T.  Midnight Philadelphia. 

F.  E.  Boericke " 

W.O.Davis .•  Pittsburgh. 

Benjamin  F.  Glenn Philadelphia. 

J.  II.  McClelland    .......  Pittsburgh. 

PHILADELPHIA   SECOND    SOCIETY. 

Delegates, 

William  Roberts Philadelphia. 

Charlfes  S.  Close     • . " 

NEW   ORLEANS   SOCIETY. 

Delegate. 
William  H.  Holcombe New  Orleans. 

MEMBERS    BY   ELECTION. 

jRev.  Edwin  Gould Montreal,  Canada. 

Robert  L.  Smith Jamaica,  L.  I. 

John  L.  Jewett New  York. 

VISITING   MEMBERS. 

Lvman  Stevens Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

T.  S.  Arthur Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Julien  Shoemaker "  " 

Loring  G.  Pratt Peoria,  111. 

Louis  H.  Tafel Columbus,  Geo. 

C.  WiUard New  York  City. 

Cvrus  Scammon Janesville,  Wis. 

Otis  Clapp Boston. 

Horatio  King Washington,  D.  C. 

Thomas  H.  Hoskins Newport,  Vermont. 

W.  R.  Marshall St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

8.  On  motion  of  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Hibbard,  the  following  was 
adopted  as  a  Standing  Order  of  the  Convention :  — 

That  all  receivers  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  who 
are  or  may  be  in  attendance  at  any  session  of  the  Convention, 
are  invited  to  take  seats  in  the  meeting,  and  participate  in  its 
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deliberations  ;  and  to  report  their  names  and  residences  to  the 
Committee  on  Credentials,  that  they  may  be  appended  to  the 
Roll  of  the  Convention. 

9.  The  resolution  offered  by  the  Rev.  J.  Reed  (6)  was  then 
taken  up  and  passed.  The  Chair  appointed  as  the  Committee 
which  it  provided  for,  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Dunham,  Mr.  Milo  G. 
Williams,  and  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hinkley. 

10.  The  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  including  the 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Publications  and  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wilks,  was  then 
presented  and  read,  [Report  No.  1,]  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  W. 
D.  Sewall,  laid  on  the  table  to  await  further  action. 

11.  The  Treasurer  presented  and  read  his  Annual  Report, 
which,  having  been  approved  by  an  Auditing  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Executive  Committee,  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  S. 
Reed,  accepted.     [Report  No.  2.] 

The  Convention,  at  12  m.,  took  a  recess  till  8  p.  m.  ; 
and  divine  worship  was  held,  and  the  President  delivered  his 
Annual  Address. 

Friday,  3  p.  M. 
The  minutes  of  the  morning  session  were  read  and  approved.- 

12.  The  Reports  of  the  Illinois  Association  and  of  the  Mary- 
land Association  were  presented  and  read. 

13.  The  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  reported  upon 
the  application  of  tlie  Missouri  Association  of  the  New  Church, 
(4,)  recommending  the  admission  of  the  Association,  [Rep.  8  ;] 
whereupon,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Milo  G.  Williams,  it  was 

Resolved^  That  the  Missouri  Association  of  the  New  Church 
be  cordially  received  as  a  member  of  the  Convention,  and  be 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  other  Associations. 

14.  Reports  were  read  from  the  Maine  and  New  Hampshire 
Association,  the  Massachusetts  Association,  the  Michigan  and 
Northern  Indiana  Association,  the  Ohio  Association,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Association,  the  New  York  Association,  the  Philadel- 
phia Second  Society,  the  New  Orleans  Society,  the  Edenfield 
Society,  the  Milwaukee  Society,  the  Rev.  George  Field,  and 
the  Rev.  John  I.  Herrick. 

15.  By  vote  of  the  Convention,  special  Reports  were  also 
read  irom  the  Rev.  EMward  Craig  Mitchell  and  the  Rev. 
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Arthur  O.  Brickman,  though  they  had  previously  been  reported 
through  their  respective  Associations. 

16.  Letters  were  read  from  Adoniram  Bisbee,  Colorado  Ter- 
ritory, and  John  Jackson,  Oregon. 

17.  The  delegates  of  the  Missouri  Association  were  invited 
to  come  forward,  and  were  formally  received  into  the  Conven- 
tion by  the  President,  all  the  members  present  rising. 

18.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Hinkley  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion:— 

Resolved^  That  the  name  of  Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Barrett  be 
restored  to  the  list  of  ministers  of  the  General  Convention,  and 
be  published  with  the  Journal ;  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Convention  oflScially  inform  Mr.  Barrett  of  the  passage  of  this 
resolution. 

19.  Mr.  Roberts  offered  the  following:  — 

Resolved^  That  the  resolution  just  offered  lie  on  the  table,  to 
await  further  action  ;  which  ^resolution  was  lost. 

20.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Giles  then  moved  the  previous  question  on 
Mr.  Hinkley's  resolution. 

21.  Mr.  W.  D.  Sewall  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  Mr. 
Giles's  motion,  which  call  was  sustained  by  more  than  one  fifth 
of  the  members  present. 

22.  The  vote  on  Mr.  Giles's  motion  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion was  as  follows  :  — 

Teas.  Messrs.  Steams,  Scammon,  Root,  Safford,  Hill,  Hay- 
den,  Dillingham,  Jordan,  Brickman,  T.  Worcester,  Hayward, 
Perry,  J.  Reed,  C.  A.  Dunham,  S.  Reed,  F.  Phelps,  Webster, 
Hawley,  Hicks,  Curtis,  Cutler,  Dewson,  Mayhew,  Hyde,  Nich- 
ols, Washburn,  Hobart,  Robbins,  Cobb,  Kimball,  Whittemore, 
Freeman,  Bryant,  Matthews,  Cook,  Westall,  Edgerly,  Cate, 
Giles,  Mann,  Hitchcock,  I.  T.  Williams,  C.  G.  Thompson, 
H.  G.  Thompson,  Taylor,  Fulcher,  Cliatterton,  Holden,^  F. 
Sewall,  M.  G.  Williams,  Wayne,  Moses,  Noble,  Field,  Jewett, 
Wright,  Close,  R.  L.  Smith.     (58.) 

Nays.  Messrs.  Hibbard,  Ragatz,  Officer,  Dike,  Gerrish, 
Kingsbury,  W.  D.  Sewall,  Fox,  Hinkley,  Spamer,  Gilpin, 
Lammot,  Swift,  Donaldson,  H.  P.  Worcester,  Silver,  Hardon, 
B.  Worcester,  Laible,  Ager,  Chauveriet,  Goerwitz,  Stuart,  R. 
L.  Tafel,  Morgens,  Holcombe,  Rodman,  N.  C.  Burnham,  Mid- 
night, Boericke,  McClelland,  Glenn,  Roberts.     (33.) 
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So  the  motion  for  the  previous  question  was  carried. 

23.  The  vote  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Hinkley^s  resolution, 
which  resulted  as  follows :  — 

Ayes.  Messrs.  Hill,  W.  D.  Sewall,  Hinkley,  Spamer,  Gilpin, 
Lammot,  Swift,  Hardon,  Mayhew,  F.  Sewall,  Moses,  Noble, 
Goerwitz,  Fulcher,  Roberts,  Rodman,  N.  C.  Burnham,  Mid- 
night, Boericke,  Glenn,  Stuart,  Chauvenet,  Morgens,  R.  L. 
Tafel,  Holcombe.     (25.) 

Nays,  Messrs.  Hibbard,  Stearns,  Ragatz,  Scammon,  Officer, 
Root,  SaflFord,  Dike,  Hayden,  Gerrish,  Jordan,  Fox,  Donald- 
son, H.  P.  Worcester,  T.  Worcester,  Silver,  Pettee,  Hayward, 
Perry,  J.  Reed,  C.  A.  Dunham,  S.  Reed,  F.  Phelps,  Webster, 
B.  Worcester,  Hawley,  Hicks,  Curtis,  Cutler,  Dewson,  Nichols, 
Hyde,  Washburn,  Hobart,  Robbins,  Cobb,  Kimball,  Whitte- 
more.  Freeman,  Bryant,  Matthews,  Cook,  Westall,  Edgerly, 
Cate,  M.  G.  Williams,  Wayne,  Giles,  Mann,  Hitchcock,  C.  G. 
Thompson,  H.  G.  Thompson,  Taylor,  Holden,  Field,  J.  \u^. 
Jewett,  Close,  R.  L.  Smith,  McClelland.     (59.) 

Excused  from  voting,  Messrs.  Laible,  I.  T.  Williams,  and 
Gould. 

So  the  resolution  was  lost. 

24.  The   Convention    then    adjourned  to  the  next  day  at 

10  A.  M. 

Saturday^  July  11,  10  A.  ic 

25.  The  President  took  the  chair,  and  the  meeting  was 
opened  with  reading  from  the  Word  and  prayer  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Dike. 

26.  The  minutes  of  yesterday  afternoon's  session  were  read, 
and  approved. 

27.  On  motion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pettee,  the  Report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Association  was  ordered  to  be  returned  to  their 
delegates,  for  the  purpose  of  making  additions  thereto. 

28.  The  Report  of  the  Rev.  Abiel  Silver,  as  an  Ordaining 
Minister,  was  received  and  read. 

29.  ^On  motion  of  Mr.  Hitchcock,  it  was 

Resolved^  that  the  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Afiairs  be 
requested  to  examine  the  following  subjects,  and  report  thereon 
to  the  next  Convention  :  — 

1.  The  propriety  of  using  the  terms,  "  parish,"  to  designate 
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primary  organizations,  for  Church  uses,  of  receivers  of  the 
heavenly  doctrines ;  and  "  diocese,"  to  designate  the  territory 
occupied  by  associations. 

2.  The  propriety  of  making,  in  New  Church  organizations,  a 
distinction  as  to  privileges  and  duties,  between  those  persons   ^ 
who  come  to  the  Holy  Supper  and  those  who  do  not. 

8.  The  propriety  of  .employing  persons  not  ministers,  nor 
studying  for  the  ministry,  to  teach  and  lecture  upon  the  doc- 
trines of  the  New  Church. 

80.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Hitchcock,  it  was 

Ite$olved^  that  a  Committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the 
Chair,  to  nominate  officers  of  the  Convention  for  the  coming 
year ;  and  that  the  election  for  such  ofiicers  be  held  on  Monday 
next  at  the  morning  session.  The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  C. 
O.  Thompson,  Andrews,  Officer,  Lammot,  and  McClelland,  as 
such  committee. 

81.  The  Special  Report 'of  the  Executive  Committee  on  the 
application  of  the  San  Francisco  Society  for  the  ordination  of 
Mr.  John  Doughty,  was  then  received  and  read,  [Rep.  No.  4.] 

32.  Mr.  Theophilus  Parsons  moved  that  the  resolutions 
appended  to  this  report  be  adopted. 

33.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mann  moved  to  amend  Mr.  Parsons' 
motion,  by  including  the  whole  report  on  the  subject ;  and  the 
amendment  was  carried. 

34.  The  whole  report,  with  its  resolutions  and  recommenda- 
tions, was  then  adopted. 

35.  The  following  are  the  resolutions  contained  in  the 
report :  — 

Whereas^  The  San  Francisco  Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
has  withdrawn  its  kpplication  to  the  General  Convention  for 
the  ordination  of  Mr.  John  Poughty,  and  has  performed  the 
service  for^tself ;  and 

Whereas^  The  Society  has  presented  to  the  Convention  the 
grounds  on  which  it  deemed  it  right  and  proper  to  take  such 
action  ;  and 

Whereas^  We  infer  from  the  tenor  of  their  preamble  and 
resolutions,  and  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  ordination 
of  Mr.  Doughty,  that  the  claims  of  the  General  Convention  to 
authority,  and  the  spirit  and  method  of  its  polity  are  misunder 
stood;  therefore, 
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Mesolved^  1,  That  we  sincerely  regret  that  the  Convention 
did  not  find  it  practicable  to  send  a  minister  to  California  to 
ordain  Mr.  Doughty,  and  the  delay  that  attended  the  reply  to 
the  request  of  the  Society  that  he  should  have  authority  to 
administer  the  sacraments  without  ordination ;  and  we  desire 
to  assure  our  brethren,  that  neither  our  failure  to  comply  with 
their  request,  nor  the  delay  that  attended  the  President's  reply, 
was  occasioned  by  any  desire  to  refuse  the  request,  or  to  post- 
pone action  upon  it. 

Resolved^  2,  That  we  thank  the  Society  for  the  frank  and 
explicit  manner  in  which  it  has  made  known  to  this  Convention 
the  grounds  on  which  its  action  was  taken ;  and  that  while  we 
regret  the  exigencies  of  the  position  which  induced  it  to  take 
this  step,  we  are  gratified  that  it  was  taken  with  so  much 
deliberation,  and  kind  feeling  towards  the  Convention ;  and  we 
have  no  desire  to  censure  the  course  it  has  pursued. 

Ilesolvedy  3,  That  the  Convention  declined  to  authorize  Mr. 
Doughty  to  administer  the  sacraments  before  ordination,  f]:om  a 
sincere  belief  that  it  had  no  power  to  do  so  ;  that  if  it  is  proper 
for  a  layman  to  perform  such  services  under  any  circumstances, 
the  sanction  lies  in  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  or  in  inherent 
right,  and  cannot  be  delegated  ;  and,  consequently,  that  in  pre- 
viously authorizing  Mr.  Kellogg  to  perform  such  service,  it 
exceeded  the  limits  of  its  authorltv,  and  offered  to  confer  a 
power  which  it  did  not  possess. 

Resolved^  4,  That  the  General  Convention  disclaims  all 
desire,  intention,  or  right,  to  exercise  any  authority  or  control 
over  any  society  or  individual  member  of  the  Church,  that  does 
not  voluntarily  unite  with  it,  and  desire  to  be  governed  by  the 
rules  of  order  which  its  members  have  addpted  for  their  own 
use  in  the  performance  of  their  duties :  that  while  the  Conven- 
tion is  sincere  and  confident  in  its  belief,  that  all  general  uses  in 
the  Church  can  be  the  most  wisely  and  efficiently  performed, 
and  the  greatest  freedom  of  societies  and  members  of  the 
Church  can  be  the  most  securely  maintained,  by  a  general  body 
of  the  Church,  which  has  power  to  determine  the  conditions  of 
membership,  the  functions  of  its  officers,  and  the  mode  of  their 
introduction  into  office ;  it  claims  no  special  Divine  authority 
for  itself  in  distinction  from  other  bodies  of  the  Church,  or 
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Apostolic  saccessioa  for  its  ministry ;  and  it  freely  accords  to 
all  other  members  of  the  Church  the  same  right  to  form  them- 
selves into  societies  of  their  own  choice,  and  to  adopt  such  rules 
and  regulations  for  their  own  guidance  and  use,  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  their  position  demand,  and  as  in  their  judgment 
thej  may  deem  best.  In  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  declaration, 
the  Convention  appeals  to  its  Constitution,  which  expressly 
declares  that  ^^  the  authority  of  all  Ministers  and  Licentiates 
under  its  constitution  is  conferred  upon  them  as  officers  of  the 
Convention  ;  "  and  to  the  affirmation  of  this  principle  in  reso-^ 
Intions  adopted  at  various  times  ;  and  to  the  general  form  and 
working  of  its  polity. 

JResolved,  5,  That  while  we  deem  it  impossible  for  societies 
or  individuals  to  work  profitably  and  efficiently  together,  that 
do  not  agree  in  the  general  principles  of  organization,  and 
methods  of  obtaining  their  ends,  we  regard  all  men  as  our 
brethren,  who  acknowledge  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  of  the 
New;  Church,  and  who,  according  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 
are  endeavoring  to  live  according  to  them  :  that  we  desire  to  do 
all  in  our  power  to  assist  them  in  extending  the  knowledge  of 
those  doctrines ;  and  we  cordially  invite  all  our  brethren,  who 
desire  to  do  so,  to  unite  with  us  in  the  same  blessed  work. 

Meaolvedy  6,  That  we  heartily  recognize  our  brethren  in 
California  as  fellow- workers  with  us  in  building  up  the  Lord's 
kingdom  upon  the  earth ;  and  that  it  will  always  give  us  great 
pleasure  to  learn  that  they  far  surpass  us  in  the  zeal,  wisdom, 
efficiency,  and  success,  with  which  they  labor  for  the  common 
cause. 

Sesolved^  7,  That  a  copy  of  this  report  be  sent  to  the  San 
Francisco  Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

86.  The  Committee  on  the  Theological  School  then  pre- 
sented their  report,  which  was  received  and  read,  [Rep.  No.  5 ;] 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dunham  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
and  of  the  preamble  and  resolutions  appended. 

87.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Reed,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Giles  spoke  upon 
the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  report. 

88.  Pending  the  discussion  thus  commenced,  the  hour  of 
twelve  having  arrived,  the  Convention  took  a  recess  until  three 
o'clock,  F.  M. ;  and  the  Rev.  Frank  Sewall  officiated  at  divine 
worship,  and  preached  a  sermon  from  Matth.  xxviii.  18, 19. 
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.  Three  o'doeky  p.  m. 

89.  The  President  took  the  chair. 

40.  The  minutes  of  the  morning's  session  were  read,  and, 
after  amendment,  approved. 

41.  The  discussion  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Theological  School  was  resumed,  and  remarks  made  by  Messrs. 
Jordan,  Wright,  Holden,  Mayhew,  Brickman,  Silver,  Foster, 
and  Clapp. 

42.  The  report,  preamble,  and  resolutions  were  then  taken 
lip,  and  adopted. 

The  following  are  the  preamble  and  resolutions :  — 
Mesolved^  1,  That  the  action  of  the  Board  having  in  charge 
the  Theological  School,  as  set  forth  in  their  Report,  be  ap- 
proved ;  and  that  they  be  continued  in  office  the  ensuing  year. 
Mesolved^  2,  That  the  Treasurer  of  Convention  be  author- 
ized to  pay  to  the  order  of  said  Board,  for  the  use  of  the  School, 
the  $400  accruing  from  the  Wilkins*  Legacy,  and  other  funds 
appropriated  to  that  use  ;  and  that  the  Board  be  recommended 
to  appeal  to  the  members  and  friends  of  the  New  Church,  to 
contribute  the  money  necessary  to  render  the  School  a  per- 
manent and  useful  institution. 

43.  Mr.  Hitchcock  offered  the  following :  — 

Mesolved^  That  hereafter  no  subscriptions  or  donations, 
whether  of  money  ^r. property,  will  be  accepted  by  the  Con- 
vention, which  are  accompanied  by  restrictions  or  conditions  as 
to  the  manner  of  their  employment. 

After  considerable  discussion  the  resolution  was. lost. 

44.  Mr.  Andrews  offered  the  following  :  — 

jResolved^  That  this  Convention  learns  with  sincere  gratifica- 
tion the  formation  of  a  Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem  at  Port 
of  Spain,  Island  of  Trinidad. 

Resolved^  That  the  Convention  tenders  to  the  Society  at 
Port  of  Spain  its  heart-felt  sympathy,  and  its  best  wishes  for 
the  permanent  success  of  this  endeavor  to  plant  the  seeds  of 
the  New  Advent  in  the  isles  of  the  sea ;  while  it  gratefully 
acknowledges  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  this  event. 

Resolved^  That be  a  Committee   to   communicate  the 

above  resolutions  to  the  Society  at  Port  of .  Spain,  and  to 
request  more  detailed  information  of  its  history  and  prospects, 
for  publication  in  the  "  New  Jerusalem  Messenger." 
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The  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  the  Chair  filled  the  blank 
in  the  last  one  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Joseph  Andrews. 

45.  Mr.  Gate  read  preambles  and  a  resolution  on  the  subject 
of  Tithing,  which,  a*t  his  request,  were  laid  on  the  table. 

46.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Religions  Instruction 
was  presented  and  read.      [Report  No.  6.] 

47.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Safibrd,  it  was 

Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  whatever  charts  of  Scripture  Les- 
sons are  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Religious  Instruction, 
be  sent  to  each  Superintendent  of  a  Sabbath-school. 

48.  The  Convention  then  adjourned  its  business*  session  till 
Monday,  July  13th,  at  10  a.  m. 

Sunday,  July  12. 

49.  Public  worship  was  held  at  10^  a.  m.  The  President  of 
the  Convention  administered  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  to  two 
adults  and  one  infant,  and  the  rite  of  Confirmation  to  three 
adults ;  and  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Benade  conducted  public  worship 
and  preached  a  sermon  from  John  xi.  41-44.  At  4  p.  m., 
the  President,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dike  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hibbard,  administered  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Sup- 
per to  about  300  communicants.  At  7  J  p.  M.,  religious  services 
were  again  held ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ager  preached  from  the 
last  clause  of  Ezekiel  xlviii.  35. 

Monday,  July  IS,  10  a.  M. 

50.  The  Vice-President  took  the  chair,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Rodman  opened  the  meeting  with  reading  from  the  Word  and 
prayer. 

61.  The  minutes  of  the  session  of  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
of  the  o<;currences  of  the  Sabbath,  were  read,  and,  after  amend- 
ment, approved. 

52.  The  Committee  on  Nominations  (30)  made  their  Re- 
port ;  and  it  was  voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year.  The  Chair  appointed  Mr.  Joseph  Andrews 
and  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Mann,  tellers. 

53.  Before  the  ballots  were  cast,  Mr.  Milo  G.  Williams 
moved  to  amend  Section  10  of  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  read 
as  follows :  — 

"  The   officers  of  this  Convention  shall  be  a  President,  a 
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Vice-President,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer ;  togetlier  with  a 
Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Affairs ;  and  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  consist  of  eighteen  persons,  of  which  the  President, 
Vice-President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurei*,  of  the  Convention, 
shall  be  ex  officio  members  ;  who  shall  hold  their  offices  until  the 
next  regular  meeting  of  the  Convention  subsequent  to  their 
election,  and  until  others  shall  be  chosen  in  their  places. 
Whenever  an  additional  Association  shall  be  admitted,  an  addi- 
tional member  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  elected." 

54.  By  unanimous  consent  of  the  Convention,  the  question 
was  taken  upon  this  amendment,  and  it  was  carried. 

65.  The  Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  then  re- 
committed to  them,  to  make  additions  in  conformity  with  this 
amendment. 

66.  Mr.  I.  .T.  Williams,  by  unanimous  consent,  moved  the 
following :  — 

Resolved.  That  this  Convention  recommends  the  formation 
of  a  Tract  Society,  to'be  called  '*  The  American  New  Church 
Tract  Society." 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed,  to  draft 
and  report  a  Constitution  and  Code  of  By-laws  for  such  a  So- 
ciety, and  report  forthwith. 

67.  The  Nominating  Committee  here  presented  their  amend- 
ed report,  and  the  election  being  held,  the  tellers  reported  that 
the  following  persons  were  elected  :  — 

President^  The  Rev.  Thomas  Worcester. 

Vice- President y  Mr.  J.  Young  Scammox. 

Secretary,  The  Eev.  T.  B.  Hayward. 

Second  Secretary^  Mr.  Thomas  Hitchcock. 

Treasurer^  Mr.  Robert  L.  Smith. 

Executive  Committee^  f the  elective  members,)  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Benads, 
the  Rev.  J.  R.  Hibbard,  the  Rev.  CHAU^'CKY  Giles,  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
HiNKLEY,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Stuart,  Mr.  Oliver  Gerrisii,  Mr.  Sampson 
Reed,  Mr.  David  L.  Webster,  Mr.  L.  C.  Iungerich,  Mr.  Milo  G. 
Williams,  Mr.  Jacob  L.  Wayne,  Mr.  Thomas  Hitchcock,  Mr. 
Lyman  S.  Burnham,  Mr.  £ugene  Laible. 

68.  Pending  the  collection  of  the  ballots,  the  resolution  of  Mn 
I.  T.  Williams  (56)  was  discussed,  and  after  the  announce- 
ment of  the  result  of  the  election,  it  was  passed.  The  Chair 
appointed,  as  the  Committee  for  which  it  provides,  Messrs.  I.  T. 
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Williams,  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Hayden,  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Hibbard, 
Mr.  Milo  G.  Williams,  and  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hinkley. 

59.  The  Conventicoi  then  adjourned  to  ,8  p.  m.  Public  wor- 
ship was  held,  and  Mr.  Dillingham  preached  from  Gen.  i.  2. 

Monday,  3  o^clock,  P.  M.    • 
60.'  The  Vice-President  took  the  chair,  and  the  minutes  of 
the  morning  session  were  read  and  approved. 

61.  The  preambles  and  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Gate  on 
Saturday  (45)  were  then  taken  up  and  discussed.  They  are 
as  follows :  — 

Whereas^  In  all  the  aSairs  of  this  life  we  should  constantly 
look  to  the  Word  of  God  to  guide  us  aright ;  and 

Whereas^  All  men  of  the  Church  acknowledge  themselves 
under  obligation  to  contribute  of  their  means  to  support  its 
various  uses ;  and 

Whereas^  A  Report  recommending  tithing  as  a  safe  and  right 
principle  of  action,  was  published  in  the  "  New  Jerusalem  Maga- 
zine "  in  the  year  1838  ;  and 

Whereat^  The  subject  of  tithing  was  entertained  and  recom- 
mended to  the  favorable  action  of  the  men  of  the  Church,  in  the 
General  Convention  at  the  session  of  1855,  and  again  in  1856 ; 
and 

Whereas^  It  is  important  i6  be  able  to  perform  this  work  as 
a  duty,  and  by  Divine  direction  ;  therefore, 

Hesolved^  That  we,  as  the  General  Convention  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  Church,  looking  to  the  Word  of  God,  regard  the  prin- 
ciple of  paying  a  tithe  of  the  income  as  a  spiritual  law,  older 
than  the  Jewish  Dispensation,  never  repealed,  and  now  in  full 
force  in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  that  Word,  and  hence  binding 
upon  all  men. 

62.  Mr.  Hitchcock  offered,  as  a  substitute  for  the  foregoing, 
the  following :  — 

Whereas^  The  New  Church  teaches  that  all  our  natural 
wealth,  as  well  as  all  our  powers  of  mind  and  body,  are  not  our 
own  absolute  property,  but  are  merely  lent  us  by  the  Lord,  to 
be  used  under  His  direction,  for  our  good  and  that  of  our  ieK 
low-men ;  and 

WhereaSj  The  Church  also  teaches  that  the  tithes  or  tentlis^ 

YOI%  XLI.  10 
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required  of  the  Hebrews  were  intended  to  signify  that  the 
had  a  right  to  the  whole  of  the  fraits  of  their  labor,  as  well 
to  the  portion  exacted ;  therefore, 

Resolved^  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  after 
charging  the  obligations  which  the  Lord  has  imposed  upon 
•as  members  of  civil  society,  and  in  our  natural  relations, 
should  consider  all  that  we  possess,  principal  no  less  than  xi 
come,  and  time  and  ability  no  less  than  material  property,  i 
sacred  to  the  great  purpose  of  extending  and  building  up  th 
Church  among  men,  by  such  external  agencies  as  we  may  iri 
to  be  appropriate. 

Resolved^  Therefore,  that  every  man  is  bound  to  contribol 
to  the  uses  of  the  Church,  as  the  Lord  shall  give  him  ability. 

63.  Mr.  1.  T.  Williams  moved  as  an  addition  to  Mr.  Hitd 
cock's  substitute :  — 

Resolved^  That  this  Convention  recommends  to  the  memba 
of  the  New  Church,  that  they  set  apart  one  tenth  of  their  annu 
income  to  the  use  of  the  Church. 

64.  The  Rev.  N.  C.  Burnham  oflfered  as  an  amendment  • 
Mr.  Williams's  addition  the  following :  — 

Provided^  That  hereby  we  give  no  countenance  to  the  idi 
that  tithing  is  binding  in  the  New  Church. 

65.  The  question  being  taken  on  the  last  amendment,  it  w 
lost. 

66.  Mr.  I.  T.  Williams's  addition  was  adopted. 

€7.  Mr.  Hitchcock's  substitute,  with  Mr.  Williams's  adc 
tion,  was  adopted. 

68.  Mr.  Jordan  moved  the  following,  which  was  adopted :  - 
Resolved^  That  the  resolutions  on  tithing  be  recommended 

be  read  before  each  congregation  connected  with  the  Genei 
Convention,  on  the  first  Sabbath  after  receipt  of  notice  of  t 
passage  of  the  same,  through  the  printed  Journal. 

69.  Mr.  Laible  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  adopting  t 
resolutions  on  tithing,  which  was  lost. 

70.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Benade  then  read  the  Address  to  the  Cc 
vention,  received  from  the  English  New  Church  Genei 
Conference,  and  the  reply  which,  at  the  request  of  the  Pre 
dent  of  the  Convention,  he  had  prepared  thereto. 

71.  On   motion  of  the  President   of  the  Convention,  \ 
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inade's  Address  was  approved,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the 

^lish  Conference. 

72.  A  Report  was  received  and  read  from  the  Committee 

Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  on  the  edition  of  the  Word  published 
by  the  Messrs.  Carter  of  Boston,  which,  on  motion,  was  adopted. 
rpeport  No.  7.] 

78.  On  motion,  leave  was  given  to  the  Michigan  and  North- 
Indiana  Association,  to  amend  their  Report  (14). 

74.  On  motion,  the  Convention  adjourned  its  business  ses- 
Bon  to  Tuesday,  Julj  14,  at  10  a.  h. 

76.  At  8  p.  M.,  the  Conference  on  the  State  of  the  Church, 

•-    provided  for  in  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  Convention,  was 

i*  held ;  and  addresses  were  made  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Mann,  Mr. 

I  Dillingham,  Mr.  Chatterton,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Silver,  Mr.  W.  R. 

'A  Marshall,  the  Rev.  Jabez  Fox,  and  the  Rev.  Edwin  Gould. 

T  Tuesday ^  10  a.  M. 

The  President  took  the  chair,  and  the  meeting  was 
opened  by  reading  from  the*  Word  and  prayer,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  O.  Brickman. 

76.  The  minutes  oS  the  previous  afternoon  session  were  read 
irf  and  approved. 

77.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Giles  offered  the  following :  — 
Resolved^  That   when  this  Convention   finally  adjourns,  it 

[cr  adjourn  to  meet  in  New  York,  at  the  house  of  worship  of  tlie 
New  York  New  Church  Society,  on  Friday,  June  11,  1869, 
:  -^  at  10  A.  M. 

iJ       78.  Mr.  Scammon  moved  to  strike  out  "  Friday  "  and  insert 
r3   **  Wednesday,"  which  motion  was  carried. 
•jj       79.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hibbard  moved  to  strike  out  "  11th  "  and 
I   insert  "  16th,"  which  motion  was  carried. 
d       80.  The  resolution  was  then  read  and  passed  as  follows :  — 
Resolved^  That  when  this  Convention  finally  adjourns,  it  ad- 
journ to  m«et  in  New  York,  at  the  house  of  worship  of  the 
New  York  New  Church  Society,  on  Wednesday,  June  16th, 
1869,  at  10  A.  M. 

81.  A  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  on 
the  subject  of  Missions  was  received  and  read.    [Report  No.  8.] 
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82.  On  motion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dike,  the  resolutions  with 
which  this  last  report  conclnded,  were  adopted  as  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Convention.     They  are  as  follows  :  — 

Resolvedy  1,  That  the  Board  of  Missions  consist  of  six  mem- 
bers, viz. :  Samuel  F.  Dike,  Chauncey  Giles,  W.  G.  Day,  J.  R. 
Hibbard,  James  P.  Stuart,  and  A.  O.  Brickman. 

Mesolvedy  2,  That  for  a  minister  of  the  New  Church,  a 
thorough  practical,  as  well  as  scientific,  literary,  and  theolog- 
ical education,  is  of  essential  importance  as  an  element  of  success. 

Mesolvedy  3,  That  the  more  advanced  students  for  the  min- 
istry be  encouraged,  during  that  part  of  the  year  not  occupied 
in  the  Theological  School,  to  pursue  their  studies  and  exercise 
their  gifts  under  the  personal  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
presiding  ministers  of  the  several  Associations. 

83.  Mr.  Holden,  by  leave  of  the  Convention,  read  a  commu- 
nication on  the  subject  of  celebrating  the  centenary  of  the  New 
Church  in  1870. 

84.  Mr.  Andrews  offered  the  following,  which,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Hitchcock,  was  laid  on  the  table :  — 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  General  Conference  of  the  New  Church  in  Great 
Britain,  and  other  bodies  of  the  Church  not  represented  by  the 
General  Conference  and  this  Convention,  to  arrange  for  a  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  New  Churchmen  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
to  be  held  June  19th,  1870,  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  the 
New  Church. 

85.  The  Committee  appointed  to  draft  a  Constitution  and 
By-laws  for  a  New  Church  Tract  Society  (56,  58)  made  their 
Report,  and  Mr.  Albert  Smith  moved  its  adoption. 

86.  Dr.  Towle  moved  to  strike  out  Article  8,  and  it  was 
struck  out.  It  read  as  follows:  "The  General  Convention 
shall  have  power  to  condemn  and  withdraw  from  circulation 
any  Tract  published  by  this  Society." 

87.  Mr.  Webster  moved  to  strike  out,  in  Art.  10,  the  words, 
"  in  session  now  in  Portland  ;  *'  which  motion  was  lost. 

88.  Mr.  C.  G.  Thompson  moved  to  strike  out  Art.  11,  and 
it  was  struck  out.  It  read  as  follows :  "  Life  members  only 
shall  be  allowed  to  vote  for  officers  of  the  society." 

89.  The  numbering  of  the  articles  was  then  changed,  to 
conform  to  these  amendments. 
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90,  Mr.  Taylor  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  adopting  Art. 
2,  which  motion  was  lost. 

91.  The   Constitution,   as   amended,  was   adopted,   as   fol- 
lows :  — 


CONSTITUTION. 

Article  I.    Name. 

This  Society  shall  be  called  **  The  American  New  Church  Tract 
Society." 

Article  II.     Officers, 

The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President,  Secretary,  Treas- 
urer, and  a  Committee  of  nine  persons,  who,  together  with  the  officers, 
diall  constitute  the  Executive  Committee  of  said  Society. 

Article  III.     Object 

The  object  of  this  Society  will  be,  to  procure  to  be  written,  printed, 
and  circulated,  such  Tracts  as  in  the  opinion  of  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  be  calculated  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  the  Doctrines  of 
the  New  Church,  as  brought  down  and  explained  by  Emanuel  Swe- 

denborg. 

Article  IV.     Membership. 

Any  person  willing  to  cooperate  in  this  object,  may  become  a 
member  of  this  Society,  by  expressing  the  desire,  and  contributing  to 
its  funds  one  dollar  quarterly. 

Article  V.     Meetings. 

The  Annual  Meetings  shall  be  held  at  such  times  and  places  as  the 
General  Convention  shall  hold  its  sessions ;  at  which  meetings  the 
officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  chosen. 

The  Executive  Committee  thall  hold  monthly  meetings  in  the  city 

of  New  York,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  every  month., 

• 

Article  VI.    Life  Memhership. 

Any  person  may  become  a  life  member  of  this  Society,  by  express- 
ing the  desire,  and  contributing  twenty-five  dollars  to  its  funds. 

Article  VIL     Annual  Report. 

This  Society  shall  report  its  proceedings  annually  to  the  General 
Convention. 
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Article  VIII.    By-Laws. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  full  power  to  make  such  By- 
laws for  their  government  as  thej  shall  deem  necessary. 

Article  IX.     First  Officers. 

The  first  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  elected  by  the  General 
Convention  now  in  session  in  Portland. 

Article  X.    Amendments. 

This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Society,  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present ; 
provided  a  notice  of  such  amendment  in  writing  be  given  at  the  pre- 
ceding annual  meeting,  and  the  same  be  entered  in  the  minutes  of 
the  Society :  subject,  however,  to  the  approval  of  the  General  Con- 
vention. 

92.  The  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  reported  certain 
corrections  of  the  list  of  ministers. 

93.  Mr.  Roberts  moved  the  following,  which  was  adopted 
unanimously ;  the  Convention,  on  motion  of  the  President, 
signifying  their  vote  by  rising  : 

JVIiereaSy  Our  reception  in  Portland  has  been  characterized 
by  kind  feeling  and  generous  hospitality, 

Resolved^  That  our  thanks  are  due,  and  are  hereby  ten- 
dered, to  the  Portland  Society,  for  the  use  of  their  new  and 
beautifiil  house  of  worship,  in  holding  the  sessions  of  the 
Convention. 

Resolved^  That  our  thanks  be  also  tendered  to  our  friends  of 
Portland,  for  their  hospitality,  and  in  an  especial  manner  to 
the  ladies  of  the  Society,  who  officiated  at  the  collations. 

94.  The  Convention  then  adjourned  till  3  p.  m.  ;  and  public 
worship  was  held,  at  which  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Day  officiated,  and 
preached  a  sermon  from  Mark  xiv.  62.  • 

Tuesday^  8  o'clock^  p.  h. 

95.  The  President  took  the  chair,  and  the  minutes  of  the 
morning  session  were  read  and  approved. 

96.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Correspondence  presented 
their  report,  which  was  read.     [Report  No.  9.] 
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•  97.  On  motion  of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Perry,  the  report,  recom- 
mendation, and  resolution,  were  adopted. 

Hesolved^  That  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Correspondence  be  authoriaed  to  make  such  disposition  of  the 
Swedish  books,  either  by  sale  or  donation,  as  he  may  deem  use- 
ful and  expedient. 

The  recommendation  submitted  in  the  report,* and  adopted 
by  the  Convention,  is,  '^  That  an  additional  sum  of  $200  in  gold 
be  remitted  by  this  Committee  to  the  Swedish  Society,  to  be 
paid  for  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  the  $200 
heretofore  remitted ;  and  that  the  books  be  disposed  of  as  the 
other  books." 

98.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Scammon,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  communication  from  the  Rev.  Alfred  E. 
Ford,  read  to  the  Convention  last  year,  with  the  action  of  the 
Convention  thereon,  be  published  with  this  year's  Journal. 

99.  The  Committee  on  Publishing  the  Manuscripts  of  Svve- 
denborg  (Journal  of  1867,  104)  presented  their  report,  which 
was  read.     [Report  No.  10.] 

100.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Maun  offered  the  following,  which,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Hitchcock,  were  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee :  — 

Whereas^  The  time  of  the  sessions  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion is  too  much  occupied  by  the  consideration  of  topics  brought 
before  it  in  a  state  of  immaturity,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of 
expediting  the  transaction  of  business, 

Resolved,  1,  That  a  Committee  of  five  be  appointed,  to  con- 
sider the  desirability  of,  and  the  best  plan  for,  a  thoroughly 
classified  system  of  Standing  Committees,  by  whose  operation 
every  subject  may  be  digested  and  matured,  before  its  presen- 
tation to  the  general  body. 

Resolved,  2,  That  all  interested  in  this  subject  are  hereby 
requested  to  fonN^ard  to  this  Committee  any  suggestions  that 
may  be  of  use  to  them. 

Resolved,  3,  That  this  Committee  are  instructed  to  report  at 
tlie  next  meeting  of  the  General  Convention. 

101.  On  motion  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Benade,  the  Committee 
on  Publishing  the  Manuscripts  of  Swedenborg  (99)  was  con- 
tinued, with  the  same  powers  as  before. 
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102.  Mr.  J.  L.  Wayne  offered  the  following,  which  was 
adopted :  — 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  $1,000,  from  the  Publishing  Fund, 
be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  Committee  on  Publishing  the 
Manuscripts  of  Swedenborg  (99,  101). 

103.  The  Committee  on  Railroad  Travel  [Journal,  1867, 
134]  made  their  report ;  and  the  Committee  was  continued, 
substituting  Mr.  Amos  T.  Hall  in  place  of  Mr.  J.  Y.  Scam- 
mon.  It  now  stands  as  follows:  Messrs.  Pitcaim,  Wayne, 
Stuart,  Hall,  and  Webster. 

104.  On  motion  .of  the  Rev.  James  Reed,  the  Chair  appointed 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Reed,'  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mann,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fox, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hayden,  and  Mr.  Milo  G.  Williams,  a  Committee 
to  nominate  officers  for  the  American  New  Church  Tract 
Society. 

105.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Worcester  moved  that  the  Committee 
on  Religious  Instruction  be  discontinued  ;  and  the  motion  was 
adopted. 

106..  The  Rev.  Mr.  Benade  moved  the  following,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  :  — 

Resolved^  That  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  ($300)  be 
appropriated  from  the  funds  of  the  Convention,  to  assist  tlie 
Rev.  A.  O.  Brickman  in  publishing  the  "  Bote  der  Neuen 
Kirche." 

107.  Mr.  Andrews  moved  the  following,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Correspondence  :  — 

Resolved^  That  this  Convention  has  learned  with  deep  regret, 
that  for  a  year  or  more  past,  the  island  of  Mauritius,  where 
there  is  a  Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  has  been  visited  with 
a  severe  and  extended  pestilence,  and  with  agricultural  distress 
consequent  upon  the  loss  of  the  main  crop  of  the  island  :  there- 
fore, 

Resolved^  That  the  Convention  tenders  to  its  New  Church 
friends  in  Mauritius,  both  individually  and  collectively,  its  sin- 
cere sympathy ;  and  the  Convention  indulges  the  hope  that 
our  friends  of  the  New  Church  may  have  been  saved  from 
suffering  in  the  painful  events  whfch  have  taken  place  in  their 
island  ;  or  if,  unhappily,  this  may  not  have  been  the  case,  the 
Convention  has  a  firm  trust  that  it  has  been  of  the  Lord's  mer- 
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• 
cifal  permission,  for  the  future  best  and  permanent  well-being 

of  the  New  Church  in  Mauritius,  and  the  true  and  eternal  wel- 

&Te  of  the  New  Church  friends  there. 

Hesolved^  That  be  a  Committee  to  communicate  the 

above  resolutions  to  the  proper  person  or  persons  in  Mauritius, 

and  request  information  as  to  their  needs,  in  the  hope  that,  in 

case  of  the  existence  of  such  need,  we  may  be  able  to  contribute 

to  their  relief. 

108.  The  Rev.  George  F.  Stearns,  the  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Hay- 
den,  the  Rev.  Jabez  Fox,  the  Rev.  Josepli  Pettee,  the  Rev. 
Warren  Goddard,  the  Rev.  George  Field,  the  Rev.  R.  L. 
Tafel,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Ager,  the  Rev.  John  Goddard,  the  Rev. 
Frank  Sewall,  and  tlie  Rev.  W.  H.  Benade,  were  chosen  as 
the  elective  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs. 

109.  On  motion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Giles,  the  Committee  to 
prepare  a  statement  of  doctrine  for  publication  (Journal,  1867, 
n.  121)  was  discharged,  and  the  matter  referred  to  the  Tract 
Society. 

110.  The  President  appointed  the  following  Standing  Com- 
mittees :  — 

Committee  of  Foreign  Correspondence :  J.  Young  Scammon, 
of  Chicago ;  Dr.  John  Fonerden,  of  Baltimore ;  Rev.  Arthur 
O.  Brickman,  of  Baltimore ;  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Dike,  of  Bath, 
Me. ;  and  Rev.  Frank  Sewall,  of  Glendale,  Ohio. 

Committee  on  the  Journal:  Rev.  T.  B.  Hay  ward.  Secretary; 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Hitchcock,  Second  Secretary, 

111.  The  Committee  on  the  Communication  from  the  Brook- 
lyn Society  (Journal,  1866,  n.  56;  Journal,  1867,  n.  69)  was 
discharged. 

112.  Mr.  Jordan's  resolutions  (Journal,  1867,  n.  127,  128, 
129)  were  referred  again  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Committee. 

113.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hinkley  moved  the  following  addition  to 
the  Constitution,  Section  17,  which,  on  morion  of  Mr.  S.  Reed, 
was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  :  — 

"  And  they  shall  annually  revise  the  list  of  ministers,  and 
report  to  the  Convention  what  changes  or  additions  ought  to  be 
made  therein." 

114.  Dr.  Towle  moved  the  following,  which  was  adopted :  — 
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• 
Resolved^  That  the  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  be 

requested  to  consider  the  expediency  of  conferring  ordaining 
and  licensing  powers  on  the  presiding  ministers  of  Associations 
ex  officio  ;  to  report  to  the  next  Convention. 

115.-  The  Committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  Tract  So- 
ciety reported  the  following,  which,  on  motion,  were  elected :  — 

President,  I.  T.  Williams,  New  York. 

Secretary,  Bay.  Charles  H.  Mann,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Treasurer,  Nathan  Hobart,  New  York. 

Committee,  J.  K.  Hoyt,  New  York  ;  Dr.  R.  C.  Moffatt,  6rookl3m ; 
Rev.  John  C.  Ager,  Brooklyn  ;  James  P.  Baxter,  Portland,  Me. ;  Wm. 
Sheffield,  Napoleon,  Ohio  ;  Rev.  John  P.  Perry,  Yarmouth,  Mass.; 
Rev.  A.  O.  Brickman,  Baltimore,  Md.  ;  Rev.  J.  R.  Hibbard,  Chicago, 
RL  ;  JuLiEN  Shoemaker,  Philadelphia. 

116.  Mr.  Andrews  moved  the  following,  whidh  was  adopted : 
Resolved^  That be  a  Committee  to  consider  and  report, 

in  the  **  New  Jerusalem  Messenger,'*  as  to  what  can  be  done  to 
place  effectually  before  the  New  Church  public,  the  advantages 
and  the  dutj  of  all  having  the  interest  of  the  Church  at  heart, 
to  become  conversant  with  and  to  support  the  periodicals  of  the 
Convention. 

117.  The  Convention  filled  the  blank  with  the  names  of  Mr. 
Andrews  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Giles. 

118.  Mr.  Andrews'  resolution  concerning  celebrating  the 
Centenary  in  1870  (84)  was  called  up,  and  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 

119.  Mr.  Laible  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted :  — 
Resolved^  That  the  Executive  Committee  consider  and  report 

on  the  propriety  of  adopting  a  rule,  or  a  new  article  of  the 
Constitution,  providing  for  the  retirement  of  any  ministers  of 
the  Convention,  who  may  be,  or  who  may  become,  incapaci- 
tated in  any  sense  to  perform  the  functions  of  the  ministry. 

120.  Mr.  Hawley  moved  to  take  up  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilks ;  but  the 
motion  was  lost. 

121.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Scammon,  Resolution  n.  136,  of  the 
Journal  of  1867,  was  made  a  Standing  Order,  with  the  addition 
of  the  word  "President"  before  "  Vice-President." 

122.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Pettee  offered  the  following,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  :  — 
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• 
Resolved^  That  the  President  of  the  Convention  be  author- 
ized to  furnish,  at  his  discretion,  sets  of  the  Tafel  edition  of 
Swedenborg's  works  in  Latin,  to  students  for  the  ministry  who 
have  been  or  may  be  in  attendance  on  the  Theological  School 
at  Waltham. 

123.  The  President  appointed,  as  the  Committee  to  |)repare 
for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Convention,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Giles, 
Mr.  Hitchcock,  and  Mr.  I.  T.  Williams. 

124.  The  following,  offered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hayden,  was 
adopted :  — 

Resolved^  That  the   Executive   Committee  be  requested  to* 
consider  the  propriety  of  so  altering  our  Constitution  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  election,  annually,  of  a  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  Convention. 

125.  Mr.  S.  Reed  moved  the  following,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Executive  Committee  :  — 

Resolved^  That  a  Committee  of  five  be  appointed  on  Ger- 
man publications. 

126.  Selection  158  was  then  sung,  the  President  pronounced 
the  Benediction,  ^d  the  Convention  finally  adjourned. 

Thomas  Worcester,  President. 
T.  B.  Hayward,  Secretary, 


REPORTS    OP  OFFICERS  AND    COMMITTEES. 


No.  1.  —  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Toe  Executive  Committee  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem in  the  United  States  of  America  make  the  following  report  of  their 
proceedings  since  the  session  of  the  Convention  at  Cincinnati,  in  June, 
1867. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention,  the  Committee 
met  at  Cincinnati,  and  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  to  compose  the 
Board  of  Publications : 

Messrs.  J.  Y.  Scammon,  Kobert  L.  Smith,  the  Kcv.  W.  B.  Hayden,  Samp- 
son Reed,  David  L.  Webster,  the  Rev.  James  Reed,  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Hibbard, 
Milo  6.  Williams,  Thomas  Hitchcock,  the  Rev.  Chauncey  Giles,  William  C. 
Church,  Jacob  L.  Wayne,  the  Rev.  W.  H,  Benade,  the  Rev.  Willard  H.» 
Hinkley,  and  Eugene  Laible.     They  also  appointed  a  Committee,  consisting 
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of  Messrs.  Milo  G.  Williams,  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Hibbard,  and  the  Rev.  "W.  B. 
Hayden,  to  examine  into  the  publishing  affairs  of  the  Convention  at  New 
York  and  Boston,  and  to  report  if  any  changes  were  necessary  in  their 
management.  A  Committee  was  also  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Hay- 
ward  and  Giles,  to  consider  Mr.  Stuart's  proposition  to  reprint  the  early 
Journals  of  the  Convention  (which  was  referred  to  this  Committee  by  the 
Convention),  to  report  at  the  next  meeting.  The  Committee  then  adjourned 
to  meet  in  New  York,  at  such  time  as  should  be  determined  by  the  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  Scammon. 

Pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  Vice-President,  the  Committee  met  at  New 
York  on  the  18th  day  of  September,  1867.  The  Board  of  Publications 
having  been  also  convened  at  the  same  time  and  place,  the  sessions  of  the  two 
bodies  were  held  together,  those  members  of  the  Board  of  Publications  who 
were  not  members  of  this  Committee  being  invited  to  sit  with  it  At  this 
session  the  following  action  was  taken :  — 

The  Committee  on  reprinting  the  early  Journals  of  the  Convention  made 
a  verbal  report,  whereupon  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  were 
adopted :  — 

WhereaSy  Mr.  Hayward  has  a  plan  for  reprinting  the  early  Journals  of 
the  Convention  by  private  subscription,  — 

Resolved^  That  the  proposition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stuart  on  this  matter  be 
referred  to  Mr.  Hayward,  and  that  the  latter  be  authorized  to  issue  a  pro- 
spectus at  the  expense  of  the  Convention,  for  the  carrying  out  of  his  plan, 
if  he  shall  deem  the  same  expedient.  « 

The  Report  of  Messrs.  Pettee,  Fox,  and  Niles,  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Convention  to  investigate  the  charges  against  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Wilks,  was  presented  and  read,  and  the  following  resolutions  in  reference 
thereto  unanimously  adopted :  — 

Resolved^  That  the  Report  of  the  Conunittee  on  the  matter  of  Mr.  Wilks 
be  accepted  and  approved. 

Resolved^  That  the  wise  and  charitable  spirit  in  which  the,  report  is 
written,  meets  the  hearty  commendation  of  the  Committee,  and  suggests 
very  forcibly  to  us  all,  the  necessity,  in  all  our  intercourse  with  our  brethren, 
of  being  governed  by  the  law  of  charity  and  discipline  laid  down  in  chapter 
xviii.  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew. 

Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Convention  cause  said  report  and 
these  resolutions  to  be  published  for  the  use  of  the  Convention. 

The  report  was  accordingly  published  in  the  **  New  Jerusalem  Messen- 
ger"  of  September  25th,  1867,  and  a  copy  of  it  is  submitted  herewith. 

The  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  General  Convention  at  Portland  this  year, 
was  changed  from  June  19th  to  the  second  Friday  of  July.  This  was  done 
to  accommodate  our  brethren  in  the  South  and  West,  who  are  not  usually 
ready  to  leave  their  homes  as  early  as  June,  and  upon  the  assurance  of  Mr* 
Grerrish,  of  Portland,  that  the  change  would  in  no  manner  put  our  friends 
there  to  inconvenience. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Committee  in  reference  to  the  application  of  the 
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San  Francisco  Society  for  the  ordination  of  Mr.  John  Doughty,  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  separate  report,  to  be  submitted  hereafter. 

The  Committee  to  Investigate  the  Publishing  Affairs  of  the  Convention 
made  their  report,  whereupon  the  following  resolution  was  adopted :  — 

Resolved,  That  Col.  Joseph  K.  Putnam,  of  Chicago,  be  employed  as  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Board  of  Publications  in  New  York,  until  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Convention,  at  a  salary  of  $1500  per  annunif  and  25  per  cent  of  the 
profits  over  those  of  last  year,  if  there  should  be  any  increased  profits;  with 
the  understanding  that,  if  agreeable  to  both  parties,  the  position  is  to  be  per- 
manent 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  Mr.  Putnam  entered  upon  his  duties  as 
manager  of  the  New  York  Publishing  House,  on  the  Ist  day  of  October, 
1867,  and  has  since  discharged  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Committee. 

Another  resolution  was  offered,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  man- 
aging editor  for  **  The  New  Jerusalem  Messenger,"  at  a  salary  of  $1500  a 
year,  and  referred  to  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Board  of  Publications  for 
New  York,  with  power  to  act  thereon  according  to  their  best  discretion. 
This  Sub-Committee,  on  considering  the  subject,  decided  that  it  was  inex- 
pedient at  that  time  to  make  any  appointment  of  the  kind.  The  same  Sub- 
committee have  also  resolved  that  the  Convention  ought  to  have  a  building 
of  its  own  devoted  to  the  book-business,  with  a  room  in  it  to  be  kept  open 
day  and  evening,  for  the  resort  of  New  Churchmen,  strangers,  and  others; 
and  Messrs.  Scammon  and  Hitchcock  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
ponibility  of  purchasing  such  a  building,  with  power  to  act,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Sub-Committee.  This  Committee  have  not  been  able,  as 
yet,  to  find  a  suitable  building  for  the  purpose. 

The  subject  of  the  price  set  upon  the  sets  of  the  Latin  works  of  Sweden- 
borg  in  possession  of  the  Convention  was  brought  up,  and  it  was  voted  that 
the  sets  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hinkley  and  Giles  be  made  complete  by  the 
Board  of  Publications.  The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Convention  to 
secure  the  publication  of  Swedenborg*s  manuscripts  was  also  requested  to 
procure  the  completion  of  as  many  sets  of  the  Theological  works  in  Latin  as 
possible,  by  exchanges  with  the  Swedenborg  Society  in  England,  or  other- 
wise. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Scammon,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Affairs :  — 

Resolved,  That  the  missionary  operations  of  the  Greneral  Convention  be 
understood  as  relating  only  to  those  portions  of  the  country  not  contained 
within  the  limits  of  the  respective  Associations. 

A  Sub-Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Giles,  Hibbard,  and  Williams, 
was  appointed  to  make  the  necessar)'  arrangements  for  carrying  out  the 
resolution  of  the  General  Convention  advising  the  holding  of  a  Ministers' 
Institute. 

The  above  comprises  all  the  business  of  importance  transacted  by  the 
Executive  Committee  since  the  last  Convention. 
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Report  of  the  Board  of  Publications, 

Tho  accounts  of  the  Publishing  House  in  New  York  have  been  made  up 
for  a  period 'of  twelve  and  a  half  months,  extending  from  May  15,  1867,  to 
June  1,  1868. 

During  this  period  there  have  been  printed  1,000  copies  of  "  Giles  on  the 
Nature  of  Spirit,"  600  of  the  Liturgy,  1,000  "  Doctrine  of  the  Lord,"  250 
«<  Divine  Providence,"  and  650  ^^  Giles  on  the  Incarnation."  Tho  total 
sales  of  books  have  amounted  to  $8,129.85,  on  which  the  gross  profits  were 
$2,165.06,  while  the  expenses  were  $2,105.73,  leaving  a  net  profit  $59.33. 

The  receipts  of  the  **  New  Jerusalem  Messenger  **  for  the  same  period  have 
been:  from  subscriptions,  $6,974.50,  and  from  advertisements,  $1,217.77; 
making  a  total  of  $8,192.27.  Out  of  this  there  is  to  be  deducted,  for  editorial 
expenses,  $342.29;  paper,  $1,745.12;  composition,  press-work,  mailing,  etc., 
$3,125.66;  rent  of  publishing  office,  $100;  salaries  in  publishing  office, 
$1,092.31 ;  commissions  to  agents,  $43.97;  wear  of  type  and  fixtures,  $166.83; 
bad  debts,  $437.15;  and  sundries,  $554.19;  in  all,  $7,607.51;  leaving  a  profit 
of  $584.76.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  say,  that  the  editorial  work  of  the 
paper  has  been  done  mainly  by  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  to 
take  charge  of  it,  and  to  whom  no  pecuniary  compensation  has  been  made; 
but  that,  latterly,  Mr.  S.  S.  Seward  has  been  engaged  as  assistant  editor, 
whose  salary,  with  the  amounts  paid  for  articles  furnished,  will  somewhat 
increase  the  expenses  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  resolution  offered  in  Sep- 
tember last,  to  employ  a  single  competent  editor  for  the  paper,  at  a  salary  of 
$1,500  a  year,  having  been  referred  Co  the  Sub-Conmiittee  for  New  York, 
with  power  to  act  upon  it  at  their  discretion,  the  adoption  of  it  was  by  them 
decided  to  be  inexpedient  at  the  time,  and  the  existing  arrangement  was 
accordingly  continued  till  the  present  session  of  the  Convention. 

The  circulation  of  the  "  Messenger,"  May  15, 1867,  was  2,383;  on  June  1, 
1868,  it  was  2,640;  being  an  increase  of  257.  Of  these  2,640  copies,  47  are 
exchanges,  and  114  are  sent  to  contributors;  leaving  2,479  paid  for  in  money. 

The  change  in  the  form  of  the  paper  on  Jan.  1, 1868,  was  made  by  vote 
of  the  New  York  Sub-Committee. 

The  ^*  New  Jerusalem  Magazine  *'  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers, of  44  over  the  previous  year.  The  whole  number  of  copies  now 
sent  away  is  865,  of  which  32  are  free,  and  15  go  in  exchange  for  other 
periodicals. 

The  present  number  of  subscribers  to  the  ^*  Children's  New  Church  Mag- 
azine," exclusive  of  the  free  list  and  exchanges,  is  1,379,  being  an  increase  of 
381  over  the  previous  year. 

The  expenses  of  both  Magazines,  for  various  causes,  have  been  heavier 
than  heretofore.  On  the  **  New  Jerusalem  Magazine,''  a  larger  sum  has 
been  paid  for  contributions  ;  and  the  expense  of  printing  has  been  con- 
siderably increased  by  a  change  of  printers.  With  respect  to  the  former 
point,  it  is  to  be  said,  that,  in  justice  to  contributors,  a  much  larger  sum 
would  have  been  paid,  if  any  adequate  return  had  been  made  for  their 
articles.     The  most  of  the  matter  received  has  been  a  gratuitous  ofi*ering  ; 
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but  some  of  those  who  contributed  valuable  articles  could  ill  afford  to 
expend  their  time  and  labor  for  nothing,  and  something  has  been  paid  them. 
We  feel  sure  that  the  good  effects  of  this  expenditure  have  been  visible  in 
the  improved  character  of  the  Magazine,  and  we  much  regret  that  it  is  not 
in  our  power  to  give  a  suitable  equivalent  in  money  for  every  article  which 
is  accepted. 

As  to  the  other  point,  it  became  necessary,  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume 
last  July,  to  make  some  change  in  printers.  The  question  arose,  whether  it 
would  be  better  to  go  to  some  cheap  office,  where  the  work  would  be  done 
In  an  inferior  manner,  and  require  a  great  doal  of  oversight  from  the  editors, 
or  to  an  office  where  we  were  sure  of  having  good  work,  well  superintended* 
As  the  editors  had  been  subject  to  much  annoyance  by  long  pursuing  the 
former  course,  the  latter  was  agreed  upon  ;  and  the  whole  business  of  print- 
ing, binding,  etc.,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  H.  O.  Houghton  &  Co.,  of  the 
*'  Riverside  Press.'*  We  think  that  no  one  can  have  failed  to  notice  the  im^ 
proved  appearance  of  both  Magazines,  since  the  change  was  made  ;  and 
certainly  the  trouble  of  editing  and  publishing  has  been  diminished. 

The  altered  form  of  the  **  Children's  Magazine,"  the  increased  number  of 
pages,  the  engravings,  etc.,  have  unavoidably  enhanced  the  cost  of  publica- 
tion. We  need  not  go  into  particulars  on  this  point,  but  will  simply  say 
that  the  present  year  can  hardly  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  what  may  be 
expected  hereafter.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  for  the  friends  of  the 
Church  to  make  a  greater  effort  than  they  ever  have  made,  on  behalf  of  our 
little  periodical,  if  it  is  to  be  sustained  in  its  present  excellent  and  beauti- 
ful form  without  showing  a, large  deficit  at  each  meeting  of  the  Convention. 
The  381  new  subscribers  received  during  the  past  year  are  a  very  small 
number,  in  consideration  of  the  increased  outlay.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many 
beside  this  Committee,  that  our  "  Children's  Magazine,"  which  has  always 
been  noted  for  the  attractive  and  unexceptionable  character  of  its  contents, 
will  now  compare  favorably  in  every  other  respect  with  the  juvenile  period- 
icals of  the  day.  We  trust  it  will  receive  an  adequate  support.  If  members 
of  the  Church  in  all  parts  of  the  country  do  their  whole  duty  with  respect 
to  the  periodicals,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  latter  would  be  a  source  of 
profit  to  the  Convention  every  year.  The  simple  payment  to-day  of  all 
back  bills  would,  even  now,  more  than  cancel  the  deficiency. 
We  append  a  brief  summary  of  the  accounts  of  the  two  Magazines. 
The  receipts  of  the  **  Children's  New  Church  Magazine  "  have  been :  from 
subscriptions,  $1,695.23;  from  advertisements,  $102.95  ;  total,  SI, 798.18. 

The  expenses  of  the  same  have  been :  for  paper  and  printing  seven  num- 
bers to  July,  1868,  $1,289.70  ;  paid  for  contributions,  $27.25  ;  sending  speci- 
men copies,  $57.50  ;  for  cuts,  S3 11.71  ;  sundry  expenses,  $138.89  ;  publish- 
ers' commissions,  $347.59  ;  total,  $2,161.64  ;  leaving  a  deficit  of  $374.46. 

The  receipts  of  the  ^^  New  Jerusalem  Magazine  "  have  been :  from  sub- 
scriptions, $2,037.23;  from  advertisements,  $146  ;  total,  $2,183.23. 

The  expenses  of  the  same  have  been :  for  paper,  printing,  and  binding 
twelve  numbers,  to  June,  1868,  $1,899.17  ;  paid  for  contributions,  $216.83  ; 
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sundries  (postage,  commission  to  agents,  etc.),  $116.92  ;  publishers*  commis- 
sions (20  per  cent.),  S425.81  ;  total,  $2,658.73  ;  leaving  a  deficit  of  $475.50. 


Report  of  Messrs,  Pettee,  Foz^  and  NUes. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  General  Convention  to  investigate 
charges  made  against  Rev.  Thomas  Wilks,  in  a  Memorial  to  the  Convention 
of  Samuel  Sellers  and  others,  members  and  friends  of  the  Church  in  Dela- 
ware County,  Penn.,  report :  —  » 

That  they  have  attended  to  that  duty,  and  beg  leave  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing to  the  Executive  Committee,  to  which  Bosurd  it  is  made  their  duty  to 
report: 

Residing,  as  the  members  composing  the  Committee  do,  at  a  distance  from 
each  other,  some  delay  has  occurred  in  entering  upon  our  duty,  from  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  time  when  it  would  be  convenient  to  us  all  to  leave 
our  other  duties.  Arrangements  were,  however,  completed  at  last,  and  the 
investigation  was  conmienced,  on  Wednesday,  the  11th  Sept,  in  the  vestry 
of  the  church  in  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia.  Our  sittings  occupied  three 
days,  those  of  the  two  last  days  being  held  in  the  church  of  the  Delaware 
County  Society.  The  hearing  which  the  Committee  gave  the  persons 
interested  in  the  case  occupied  more  than  twenty  hours,  and  in  the  conclu- 
sions reached  we  are  entirely  unanimous. 

.  The  members  and  friends  of  the  Church  in  Delaware  County,  who  memo- 
rialize the  Convention,  express  the  belief,  that,  for  reasons  given  in  six 
preambles,  Mr.  Wilks  ought  no  longer  to  be  *^  recognized  by  the  General 
Convention  as  a  minister  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church." 

In  regard  to  the  signers  of  this  memorial,  forty-eight  in  number,  it  should 
be  observed,  that  there  appears  to  have  been,  in  a  considerable  number  of 
them,  some  want  of  care  in  affixing  their  signature.  Several  of  them  — 
nearly  if  not  all  who  have  been  questioned  —  testified,  that  what  they 
desired  was  not  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Wilks  from  the  ministry,  but  the  termi- 
nation of  his  pastorate  of  the  church  in  Delaware  County. 

We  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  reasons  for  the  memorialists  asking 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Wilks  from  the  ministry,  are  given  in  preambles,  six  in 
number.  It  is  necessary  for  the  Committee  to  state  some  things  which  they 
have  learned  respecting  these.  The  first  preamble  recites,  "  that  the  Dela- 
ware County  First  Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  passed  resolutions 
requesting  Rev.  Thomas  Wilks  to  resign  his  position  of  pastor  of  said  church, 
and  vacate  the  parsonage  within  three  months  ;  **  and  the  second  recites 
**  that  he  obstinately  refused  to  comply  with  said  request,  defying  the  mem- 
bers, and  telling  them  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  put  him  away.*' 

The  Executive  Committee  should  be  informed,  that  the  meeting  at  which 
the  resolutions  referred  to  were  passed,  was  a  meeting  in  which  Mr.  Wilks 
and  members  of  the  society  who  were  his  friends  declined  taking  a  part ; 
and  that  they  did  not  regard  the  meeting  as  a  regular  one,  or  its  acts  as  of 
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aothoritj.  It  appears  also  from  the  teBtimony,  that  the  body  which  adopted 
the  resolutions  consisted  of  a  minority  of  the  members. 

The  third  preamble  recites  that  **  the  members  elected  another  pastor  in 
his  place  and  stead,  notifying  him  of  the  fact,  and  he  still  refused  to  leave." 

This  was  done,  like  what  has  just  been  mentioned,  by  the  portion  of  the 
society  opposed  to  Mr.  Wilks.  Rev.  Warren  Goddard,  who  is  the  person 
elected  as  putor,  had  not  previously  been  consulted,  —  indeed  the  first  news 
he  had  of  the  matter  was,  that  he  had  been  chosen  pastor  of  this  society. 
This  action  is  understood  by  the  Committee  to  have  been  taken,  because,  in 
consequence  of  a  rule  of  the  society,  the  exact  terms  of  which  we  do  not 
recollect,  it  was  thought  that  the  election  of  another  pastor  would  help 
towards  the  removal  of  Mr.  Wilks. 

The  fourth  preamble  recites  that  Mr.  Wilks  "  has  ordered  the  names  of 
those  who  voted  for  a  change  of  pastor  to  be  erased  from  the  church  book." 

The  Committee  find  that  the  names  of  three  persons,  and  only  three  were 
thus  erased.  We  find  that  this  was  done  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Society 
\j  order  of  Mr.  Wilks,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
We  cannot  but  regard  this  as  a  very  unwise  and  unwarrantable  proceed- 
ing. The  authority  under  which  Mr.  Wilks  alleges  that  he  acted  is  a  pas- 
sage in  the  chapter  of  the  work  entitled,  **  The  New  Jerusalem  and  its 
Heavenly  Doctrine,"  concerning  '*  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  Government." 

^  He  who  believes  otherwise  ^than  the  priest,  and  makes  no  disturbance, 
ought  to  be  left  in  peace  ;  l>ut  he  who  makes  disturbance  ought  to  be 
Kparated  ;  for  this  also  is  agreeable  to  order,  for  the  sake  of  which  the 
pnesthood  is  established."    n.  318. 

We  do  not  doubt,  however,  that  Mr.  Wilks  regarded  this  as  making  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  remove  the  persons  whom  he  thought  to  be  making 
disturbance. 

The  fifth  preamble  relates  to  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  persons  who 
attend  upon  Mr.  Wilks*s  ministry.  It  speaks  of  his  audience  as  consisting 
**  of  not  more  than  from  six  to  ten  persons,  six  or  seven  of  whom  being  his 
own  family  connections." 

From  the  evidence  adduced  it  would  appear  that  this  is  rather  less  than 
the  actual  number  of  attendants  ;  but  at  the  most  the  number  is  quite  small, 
and  we  have  evidence  that  several  who  would  be  glad  to  attend  New  Church 
worship  are  prevented  from  doing  so,  from  dislike  to  Mr.  Wilks,  and  from 
the  disturbed  state  of  things  which  the  trouble  with  him  has  produced. 

The  sixth  and  last  preamble  recite*  that  Mr.  Wilks's  "  overbearing  and 
harsh  disposition,  his  habitual  slander,  his  reputation  for  intemperance  and 
untruthfulness,  have  brought  disgrace  upon  the  Church  and  its  ministry  in 
general,  and  desolation  and  ruin  upon  the  Delaware  County  First  Society  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  Church  in  particular." 

The  Conunittee  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  distinctly  to  declare  it  as  their 
conviction,  produced  by  the  ample  evidence  to  which  they  have  listened, 
that  the  allegations  against  Mr.  Wilks,  in  this  preamble,  are  not  sustained. 
We  think  that  they  are  unfounded  and  unjust ;  still  they  are  not  charges 
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that  have  arisen  without  some  apparent  cause.  Hence  the  opinion  which 
we  have  expressed  might  be  called  in  question,  if  stated  without  some  quali- 
fications which  should  be  connected  with  it 

His  disposition  is  said  to  be  overhearing  and  harsh.  There  are  in  Mr. 
Wilks's  manner  great  plainness,  openness,  and  directness.  He  is  singularly 
incapable  of  disguise.  Of  the  prudence  and  caution,  which  the  >  Lord 
teaches  His  disciples  to  use,  he  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  destitute.  The 
Lord  says, ''  Behold  I  send  you  forth  as  lambs  among  wolves :  be  ye  there- 
fore wise  "  (or  prudent)  **  as  serpents,  and  harmless  as  doves." 

This  shows  us  that  in  order  to  the  peace  of  the  Church  in  this  world,  there 
is  need  of  much  wisdom  and  prudence  in  the  Lord's  disciples,  and,  we  can- 
not doubt,  especially  in  His  ministers.  That  Mr.  Wilks  may  be  deficient  in 
this  quality,  so  desirable  in  a  minister,  we  must  admit ;  and  we  think  it  is 
rather  from  a  deficiency  of  what  is  meant  by  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent, 
that  the  appearance  of  overbearingness  and  harshness  in  Mr.  Wilks  exists, 
than  from  unkindness  and  hardness  of  feeling.  In  the  course  of  our  investi- 
gation we  had  frequent  manifestations  of  the  characteristic  alluded  to.  He 
seemed  unable  to  conceal,  and  hardly  able  to  refrain  from  expressng,  the 
impression  made  upon  him  by  what  was  communicated  to  us  in  relation  to 
him. 

Another  of  the  charges  is  habitual  slander. 

The  only  evidence  that  seemed  to  the  Committee  to  have  any  weight  with 
reference  to  the  charge  of  slander,  was  what  related  to  a  particular  case. 
Mr.  Wilks  acknowledges  that  he  charged  one  person  with  holding  money  to 
educate  his  brother's  children,  which  he  did  not  use  for  that  purpose.  It 
had  been  reported  to  Mr.  Wilks  that  such  was  the  case ;  but  the  Committee 
have  abundant  evidence  that  what  Mr.  Wilks  alleged  in  this  particular  was 
not  in  fact  true.  We  think,  consequently,  that  Mr.  Wilks,  in  making  that 
charge  and  in  connecting  it,  as  he  acknowledges  that  he  did,  with  an  oppro- 
brious epithet,  did  what  was  wrong  and  injurious  —  did  an  act  for  which  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  express  to  the  person  injured  his  most  profound  regret, 
and  for  which  he  ought  to  be  glad  to  make  most  ample  apology. 

The  preamble  we  are  considering  next  alludes  to  Mr.  Wilks's  reputation 
for  intemperance  and  untruthfulness.  The  testimony  in  the  case  appeared  to 
us  fully  to  establish  the  fact  that  these  charges  are  unfounded.  Persons 
whose  word  is  entirely  unquestionable,  and  who  have  had  ample  opportunity 
of  seeing  Mr.  Wilks  under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  aflirm  most  posi- 
tively that  they  have  never  seen  hin^  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  have 
never  discovered  in  him  any  inordinate  appetite  for  it.  Mr.  Wilks  is  not 
one  who  thinks  it  a  duty,  as  many,  perhaps,  very  properly  do,  to  abstain  en- 
tirely from  the  use  of  spirits  and  fermented  liquors  ;  but  the  evidence  that  he 
is  not  intemperate  seems  quite  conclusive. 

Evidence  seems  to  have  been  given  in  a  lawsuit,  as  to  Mr.  Wilks  having 
been  twice  casually  seen  under  the  influence  of  liquor;  but  from  the  abun- 
dant evidence  submitted  to  the  Committee,  they  believe  that  the  witness 
most  have  been  mistaken  in  his  conclusions;  and  the  Committee  are  unani« 
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monsly  of  the  opinion  that  the  charge  against  Mr.  Wilks  of  being  a  drunkard 
is  not  only  unfounded,  but  cruelly  unjust. 

The  memorial  does  not  charge  intemperance  or  untruthfulness,  but  the 
reputation  for  them. 

There  b  no  doubt  that  the  reputation  for  these  exists  to  some  extent,  and 
we  think  that  the  fact  that  it  does  exist  is  much  to  be  deplored;  but  we 
think  that  it  has  arisen  from  the  very  bad  and  injurious  practice  of  circulat- 
ing unfiatYorable  things  which  were  heard,  without  firs^  ascertaining  their 
truth. 

As  to  Mr.  Wilks's  untruthfulness,  the  reputation  for  which  is  said  to  exist, 
we  agree  with  the  opinion  of  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  that  he  is,  in  intention, 
"perfectly  truthful.*'  He  is  not  unaccustomed  to  states  of  excitement  when 
meeting  with  great  difficulties;  and  in  thebe  states  of  excitement,  we  have 
evidence  that  he  sometimes  says  some  unwise  things.  Now,  we  arc  not  sure 
that  it  is  not  the  case  that  he  sometimes,  in  calm  states,  has  no  remembrance 
of  injudicious  remarks  he  may  have  made  when  excited.  That  this  may  be 
80  we  infer  from  instances  like  this,  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  our  ex- 
amination. Some  one  testifies  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  Mr.  Wilks 
said  so  and  so,  repeating  some  injudicious  and  perhaps  unjustifiable  remark. 
Mr.  Wilks  replies,  "  I  never  said  it.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  such  re- 
mark. Why  should  I  say  it?  "  The  recollection  being  wanting,  he  infers 
that  he  cannot  have  said  it,  because  to  say  it  would  not  have  been  right  and 
reasonable  under  the  circumstances.  That  there  may  not  have  arisen  an 
appearance  of  untruthfulness  from  such  a  cause  as  this,  we  cannot  affirm; 
bnt  that  he  has  knowingly  declared  what  is  untrue,  we  cannot  believe. 

We  thus  state  the  impressions  made  upon  our  minds  by  the  investigation 
in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  in  regard  to  the  reasons  given  by  the  me- 
morialists for  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Wilks  ought  to  be  removed  from  the 
ministry. 

Since  the  charges  are  not  substantiated,  we  cannot,  of  course,  recommend 
the  doing  of  what  the  memorialists  ask.  Notwithstanding  defects  in  Mr. 
Wilks,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  we  do  not  regard  them  of  such  a  charac- 
ter ffs,  by  the  rule  of  tfie  Convention,  to  call  for  such  action.  The  rule  will 
be  found  in  Section  26  of  the  Constitution.  The  "  conduct  and  practices 
injurious  to  the  Church,"  there  contemplated,  we  suppose  to  be  of  a  much 
graver  character  than  any  which  are  proved  to  exist  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
WUks. 

The  Committee,  however,  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  state  of 
things  is  such  that  it  will  be  best  for  Mr.  Wilks  to  resign  as  pastor  of  the 
Delaware  County  First  Society,  though  he  has  warm  friends  there  to  whom, 
DO  doubt,  he  could  be  very  useful  as  a  minister. 

We  are  impressed  strongly  with  the  idea  that  the  reason  why  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  Delaware  County  First  Society  have  risen  to  such  a  painful  matr- 
nitude,  is,  that  the  divinely  appointed  mode  of  meeting  them  has  been 
neglected.  Our  investigation  showed  that  this  was  the  case.  The  Lord 
gives  rules,  which,  if  faithfully  observed,  will  cause  us  to  come  to  an  agree- 
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ment  with  our  adversary  quickly,  and,  usually,  quietly.    It  seems  to  be  from 

neglect  of  these,  that  the  trouble  has  assumed  such  vast  proportions.    The 

observance  of  these,  we  think,  would  have  prevented  the  civil  suit  which  has 

been  the  cause  of  much  scandal. 

Respectfully  submitted,  for  the  Committee, 

Joseph  Fettee,  Chairman, 
New  York,  Sq>tember,  1867. 


No.  2.  —  Treasurer's  Report. 
(^Account  A.) 

RoBSRT  L.  SMrrn,  Treasurer,  in  Account  Current  with  the  General  Convention  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  in  the  United  States  of  America,  June  15, 1868 :  — 

Dp. 

1867. 

May     15.    To  balance  in  cash  from  old  acconnt.  May  15, 1867      $772  77 

1868. 

June    15.    To  cash  subscribed  to  the  General  and  Publication 

Fund.    (Account  I.)        .        .        .        ...        .        462  89 

To  cash,  interest  and  sale  of  United  States  Bond  for 
Education  of  Ministers  Fund.    (Account  D.)        .       906  28 

To  cash,  interest  on  Rice  Legacy.    (Account  C.)     .        568  34 

To  cash,  interest  on  Turner  Fund.    (Account  E.)     .         23  74 

To  cash,  interest  on  Theological  Seminaiy.    (Ac- 
count F.) 20  00 

To  cash,  interest  on  Firth  Legacy.    (Account  H.  2.)        126  11 

To  cash,  interest  on  Wilkins  Legacy.    (Account  G. 
2.) 201  31 

To  cash,  interest  on  Publishing  House  Fnnd.  '  (Ac- 
connt K.)        .        . 554  81 

To  cash,  interest  on  Publishing  House  Fund  from 
subscriptions $686  88 

To  cash,  received  for  Invested  Bonds  sold. 
(Account  J.)  .        .        •        .        .    1,000  00 

$1,686  88     1,686  88 
To  cash,  for  Donation  from  Baltimore,  for  Advertising 

"Giles  on  the  Spirit "  and  "  Messenger."  ( C.  B.  59.)         14  75 

Op. 

1867. 

May     15.    By  cash  from  Rice  Legacy  by  S.  Reed,  for  T.  H. 

Carter  &  Sons',  books $15  49 

**  magazines        ....  22  08 

June    10.    By  cash  paid  Rev.  Mr.  Hay  ward's  expenses  as  Secre- 
tary       50  00 

July      8.    By  cash.  Publishing  House  Fund  Dr.  for  magazine 

loss,  expenses  paid  T.  H.  Carter  &  Sons        .        .  323  63 

Aug.    17.    By  cash.  Publishing  House  Fund  Dr.  to  Carter  & 

Sons  for  Journal  of  Convention  Expenses  210  45 

Sept.     9.    By  General  and  Publication  account  Dr.  to  cash  for 

Rev.  A.  O.  Brickman,  as  by  vote  of  Convention  .  200  00 

Amount  carried  forward  .  .  $5,337  88— $821  65 
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1867.  Amount  brought  forward     .  35,387  88— S821  65 

Sept  9.  By  Pablishing  Hoase  Fund  Dr.  to  cash  paid  "  Chil- 
dren's Magazine  **  Committee       ....  62  00 

Oct       1.    By  General  and  Publication  for  cash   in  Wilks's 

case 24  50 

3.    By  Stationery,  General  and  Publication   ...  2  00 

24.    By  Publishing  House  Fund  Dr.  to  cash  Board  Publi- 
cations for  Capital,  No.  20  Cooper  Union  500  00 

Nor.    18.    By  Education  of  Ministers  Fund  Dr.  for  cash  paid 

Education  of  Ministers,  T.  W.  and  S.  R.  draft      .  605  74 

Dec.  21.  Publishing  House  Fund  Dr.  to  cash  for  Rev.  J.  R. 
Hibbard*s  Expenses,  on  examination  of  Account, 
m  New  York  and  Boston '     88  83 

1868. 

Jan.  4.  By  cash  paid  Donation  from  Baltimore,  for  Advertis- 
ing **  Messenger  ** 9  00 

10.    By  cash  paid  Donation  from  Baltimore,  for  Advertis- 
ing **  Man  as  a  Spiritual  Being  "    ....  57ft 
27.    By  cash  paid  from  Publishing  House  Fund  for  wood- 
cuts for  "•  Children's  Magazine,'*  J.  R.  &  M.  G.      .                         122  71 

Feb.  8.  By  cash  for  Rent  to  Safe  Deposit  Company  for  Se- 
curities      10  00 

19.    By  cash  paid  T.  H.,  Secretary  Convention,  for  Cir- 
culars    11  25 

March  16.    By  cash,  Publishing  House  Fund  for  ''  Children's 

Magazine,"  H^d,  Webster 62  00 

Publishing  House  Interest  Dr. 
By  cash,  Remittance  to  Swedish  Association  through 
Rev.  Mr.  Warren,  per  J.  Y.  Scammon's  order, 

Gold      .        $200  00 
Premium    .       79  ^ 

$279  25  279  2^ 
26.    By  cash  invested  for  Rice  Legacy  Interest  Account 

in  United  States  10.40  Bond,  No.  29,166         .        .  500  00 

Premium 3  75 

April     1.    By  cash,  Freight  and  Du^  on  Conference  Minutes   .  4  80 
30.    By  cash.  General  and  Publication  Account  for  Sta- 
tionery   ...        * 0  40 

Hay     30.    By  cash  paid  for  Advertising  T.  H.  Account         .  250  00 
June    14.    By  cash.  General  and  Publication  for  R.  L.  S.  13 

months '      .  325  00 

Balance  Account 1,649  25 

85,337  88—5,337  88 

1868. 

June    15.    Balance  down  belonging  to  sundry  trusts  .  $1,649  25 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  Accounts  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  General  Convention  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  find  them  correct. 

L.  S.  Bv^bIm,     }  ^•"^^■"^  Commiaee. 
P<»n*n>,  Jtdf  8, 1868. 
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ment  with  our  adversary  quickly,  and,  usually,  quietly.    It  seems  to  be  from 

neglect  of  these,  that  the  trouble  has  assumed  such  vast  proportions.    The 

observance  of  these,  we  think,  would  have  prevented  the  civil  suit  which  has 

been  the  cause  of  much  scandal. 

Respectfully  submitted,  for  the  Committee, 

Joseph  Fettee,  Chahrman, 
New  York,  September,  1867. 


No.  2.  —  Treasurer's  Report. 
{Account  A.) 

Robert  L.  SMrrn,  Treasurer,  in  Account  Current  with  the  General  Convention  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  in  the  United  States  of  America,  June  15, 1868 :  — 

Dp. 

1867. 

May     15.    To  balance  in  cash  from  old  account.  May  15, 1867      3772  77 

1868. 

June    15.    To  cash  subscribed  to  the  General  and  Publication 

Fund.    (Account  I.)        .......        462  89 

To  cash,  interest  and  sale  of  United  States  Bond  for 
Education  of  Ministers  Fund.    (Account  D.)        .       906  28 

To  cash,  interest  on  Rice  Legacy.    (Account  C.)     .        568  34 

To  cash,  interest  on  Turner  Fund.    (Account  E.)     .         23  74 

To  cash,  interest  on  Theological  Seminaiy.    (Ac- 
count F.) 20  00 

To  cash,  interest  on  Firth  Legacy.    (Account  H.  2.)        126  11 

To  cash,  interest  on  Wilkins  Legacy.    (Account  G. 
2.) 201  31 

To  cash,  interest  on  Publishing  House  Fund.    (Ac- 
count K.) 554  81 

To  cash,  interest  on  Publishing  House  Fund  from 
subscriptions $686  88 

To  cash,  received  for  Invested  Bonds  sold. 
(Account  J.)  ....    1,00000 

$1,686  88     1,686  88 
To  cash,  for  Donation  from  Baltimore,  for  Advertising 
''Giles  on  the  Spirit "  and  "  Messenger."  ( C.  B.  59.)         14  75 

Op. 

1867. 

May     15.    By  cash  from  Rice  Legacy  by  S.  Reed,  for  T.  H. 

Carter  &  Sons*,  books $15  49 

"  magazines        ....  22  08 

June    10.    By  cash  paid  Rev.  Mr.  Hay  ward's  expenses  as  Secre- 
tary       60  00 

July      8.    By  cash.  Publishing  House  Fund  Dr.  for  magazine 

loss,  expenses  paid  T.  H.  Carter  &  Sons        .        .  323  63 

Aug.    17.    By  cash.  Publishing  House   Fund  Dr.  to  Carter  & 

Sons  for  Journal  of  Convention  Expenses         .  210  45 

Sept.     9.    By  General  and  Publication  account  Dr.  to  cash  for 

Rev.  A.  O.  Brickman,  as  by  vote  of  Convention  .  200  00 

Amount  carried  forward  .  .  $5,337  88— -$821  65 
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1887.  Amount  brought  forward     .  $5,337  88— $821  65 

Sept     9.    By  Pablishing  Hoase  Fond  Dr.  to  cash  paid  "  Chil- 
dren's Magazine "  Committee       ....  62  00 
Get.      1.    By  General  and  Publication  for  cash   in  Wilks^s 

case 24  50 

2.    By  Stationery,  General  and  Publication   ...  2  00 

24.    By  Publishing  House  Fund  Dr.  to  cash  Board  Publi- 
cations for  Capital,  No.  20  Cooper  Union  500  00 
Not.    18.    By  Education  of  Ministers  Fund  Dr.  for  cash  paid 

Education  of  Ministers,  T.  W.  and  S.  R.  draft      .  605  74 

Dec    21.    Publishing  House  Fund  Dr.  to  cash  for  Rev.  J.  R. 
Hibbard's  Expenses,  on  examination  of  Account, 

m  New  York  and  Boston '     88  83 

1868. 

Jan.      4.    By  cash  paid  Donation  from  Baltimore,  for  Advertis- 
ing **  Messenger  "       9  00 

10.    By  cash  paid  Donation  from  Baltimore,  for  Advertis- 
ing "  Man  as  a  Spiritual  Being "    .        .        .        .  5  7ft 
27.    By  cash  paid  from  Publishing  House  Fund  for  wood- 
cuts for  "  Children's  Magazine,*'  J.  R.  &  M.  G.      .                         122  71 
fth,      8.    By  cash  for  Rent  to  Safe  Deposit  Company  for  Se- 
curities                               10  00 

19.    By  cash  paid  T.  H.,  Secretary  Convention,  for  Cir- 
culars    11  25 

Mirch  16.    By  cash,  Publishing  House  Fund  for  "  Children's 

Magazine,"  I^kd,  Webster 62  00 

Publishing  House  Interest  Dr. 
By  cash,  Remittance  to  Swedish  Association  through 
Rev.  Mr.  Warren,  per  J.  Y.  Scammon's  order, 

Gold      .        $200  00 
Premium    .       79  ^ 

$279  25  279  2^ 
26.    By  cash  invested  for  Rice  Legacy  Interest  Account 

in  United  SUtes  10.40  Bond,  No.  29,166        .        .  500  00 

Premium 3  75 

April     1.     By  cash.  Freight  and  Duty  on  Conference  Minutes   .  4  80 
30.    By  cash.  General  and  Publication  Account  for  Sta- 
tionery   .        .        .        • 0  40 

Hay     30.    By  cash  paid  for  Advertising  T.  II.  Account         .  250  00 
Jnne    14.    By  cash,  General  and  Publication  for  R.  L.  S.  13 

months '      .  325  00 

Balance  Account 1,649  25 

$5,337  88—5,337  88 

1868. 

June    15.    Balance  down  belonging  to  sundry  trusts  .  $1,649  25 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  Accounts  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  General  Convention  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  find  them  correct 

L.  S.  Buii^AM,     }  ^"'i'^'V  Committee. 
PoanAjn>,  Jtdi  8, 1868. 
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(^Account  B,) 

Sabipson  Rebd,  Esq.,  in  Trtist  for  Bice  Leoaot. 
To  investment  by  him  in  Trust         ....    $5,000  00 

(^Account  C.) 
Rice  Legacy  Interest  Account. 

Or. 

1867. 

May     15.    By  balance  down $70  59 

25.    By  cash  from  S.  R.  for  interest      ....  453  00 

By  cash  from  interest  on  7-30 13  60 

Nov.    13.    By  cash,  interest  on  5-20 16  75 

1868. 

Jan.       2.    By  cash,  interest  on  Bond          15  00 

By  cash,  premium  on  Gold 4  96 

23.-    By  cash,  interest  on  Deposit 30  00 

March    9.    By  cash  ori  10-40  Bond 25  00 

By  cash.  Premium  Bond 10  03 

Dr. 

1867. 

May     15.    To  cash  paid  through  S.  R 15  49 

To  cash  paid  through  S.  R 22  08 

1868. 

March  26.    By  cash  paid  for  Investment  on  United  Stated  10-40, 

No.  29,166 500  00 

Premium  and  interest  on  the  same       ....  3  75 

1868. 
June    14.    To  Balance  Account 97  61 

S638  93 638  93 

June    15.    By  Balance  down  to  New  Account    ....  $97  61 

{Account  D.) 

Education  of  Ministers. 

Dp. 
1867. 

May     15.    By  cash,  balance  down 97  30 

July    26.    By  cash  for  interest 14  60 

Nov.    13.    By  cash  for  interest  5-20          ...!..  25  10 
By  cash  Arom  sale  of  Invested  Bond  10-40,  No. 

36,713 500  00 

By  cash  for  interest  and  premium           ...  28  02 
1868. 

Jan.       2.    By  cash  for  interest  on  Bond 9  00 

Premium 2  98 

Second  6  mo 9  00 

Premium 2  98 

18.    2  Series  7-30 14  60 

22.    By  cash  sabscribed  by  Boston  Society  last  Conven- 
tion     ...  '    800  00 

^  Amount  carried  forward  . .      .    $I,Q03  58 
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Amount  broaght  forward    ....         $1,00358 

Dr. 

1887. 

Not.    18.    To  cash  paid  Rev.  T.  W.  &  S.  Reed's  Committee 

draft $605  74 

1868. 

Jane    14.    To  balance  of  account 397  84 

$1,003  58—1,003  58 
1868.  ====== 

Jaoe    15.    By  balance  doMrn 397  84 

(Account  E.) 

TuRMBE  Fund  Interest  Account. 

• 

Or. 

1867. 

Mar    15.    By  balance  down 77  36 

Aug.     1.    By  cash  for  interest  on  7-30 6  80 

1868. 

Jan.      2.    By  cash  for  interest  on  Bond 7  50 

Premium 2  48 

Uarch    9.    By  cash,  interest  on  10-40 5  00 

Premium 1  96 

Dr. 

1868.  • 

Jane    14.    To  balance $101  10 

$101  10—101  10. 
1868. 
Jane    15.    By  balance  down 101  10 

(Account  E.  2.) 
Reed,  Chandler,  and  Parsons,  Trustees  for  Rotch  Legacy. 

Dp. 
Legacy $15,000  00 

Cp. 

Less  United  States  Tax 750  00 

14,250  00 

SI 5,000  00—15,000  00 
To  balance  down $14,2.50  00 

(Account  F.) 
Tiibolooical  Seminary. 

* 

Op. 
1867. 
Jane    17.     By  cash 20  00 
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{Account  G,) 

J.  H.  WiLKnis  Leoact  Accx>n2fT. 
Investment  of  last  year's  report  of  7-30*8  Post  Notes. 
$3,000  is  now  funded  in  6-20  '67  as  follows:^ 

No.  9,360  $1,000  00 

"    9,361  1,000  00 

*'    9,362  LOOO  00 

$3,000  00 
Dated  July  1,  1867,  -==» 

See  Bonds  Receivable,  Investment  Account  L. 

(^Account  G.  2.) 

J.  H.  WiLKiifs  Legacy  Intebest  Account. 

Cp. 
1867. 

May.    15.    By  balance  down 289  10 

July    20.    By  cash  for  interest  on  7-30 81  50 

1868. 

Jan.      2.    By  cash  for  interest  on  5-20 90  00 

Premium  on  the  above 29  81 

Dr. 
1868. 

June    14.    Balance  to  new  account  .       .     *  .  .     S490  41 

$490  41 490  41 

1868.  ■ 

June    }6.    By  balance  down 490  41 

(^Account  //.) 
John  Firth  Legacy  Account. 

Or. 

1868. 

June    30.    By  United  States  Bonds  10-40  Invested. 

See  Bonds  Receivable,  $1,800.00 1,800  00 

{Account  H,  2.) 
FiKTH  Legacy  Intehest  Account. 

Op. 

1867. 

May     15.    By  balance  down        . 105  99 

1868. 

March   9.    Bv  cash  interest  on  10-40 90  00 

Premium 86  11 

Balance  to  new  account $232  10 

{Account  I.) 
General  and  Publication  Account. 

Op. 

1867. 

May     15.    By  balance  down 221  72 

1868. 

Jum    80.    By  sttbscriptions 462  89 

Amount  carried  forward         ....       $684  61 
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m 

Amount  brought  forward $684  61 

Dp. 

1867. 

June    10.    To  cash  paid  Secretarj  Expenses      ....  $50  00 
k     SepC     9.    To  cash  paid  Rer.  A.  0.  Brickman,  as  per  vote  of 

Convention 200  00 

Oct       1.    To  cash  paid  Committee  Expenses  in  the  Wilks 

case .  24  50 

2.    Stationeiy 2  00 

1868. 

Feb.      8.    To  Rent  of  Iron  Safe  in  Safe  Deposit  Company       .  10  00 

April     1.    To  cash  paid  T.  H.  Carter  for  Minutes  of  Conference  <  4  80 

30.    To  cash  paid  Stationery 40 

June    14.    To  cash  paid  R.  L.  Smith,  Treasurer,  on  account  18 

months'  Salary 325  00 

To  balance  to  new  account 67  01 

$684  61 684  61 

1868.  =^===^= 

Jane    15.    By  balance  down    .      • 67  91 

(^Account  J.) 
PuBUBHiNO  House  Fund  Account. 

Dp. 

1867. 

Kay     15.    To  balance  down $138  02 

July      8.    To  cash  for  **  Magazine  '*  deficiency  in  expenses   .  323  63 

Sept.  9.  To  cash  paid  Rev.  Mr.  Giles  for  "  Children's  Maga- 
zine "  Expenses,  cuts     .   ' 62  00 

Aug.    27.    To  cash  for  printing  Journal,  T.  H.  Carter  and  Sons        210  45 

Oct.     24.    To  cash  paid  Board  of  Publications  through  J.  R. 

Putnam 500  00 

Dec.  24.  To  cash  paid  Committee  Expenses  Rev.  J.  R.  Hib- 
bard,  for  examination  of  accounts  in  New  York 
and  Boston 88  83 

1868. 

Jan.     27.    To  cash  paid  Rev.  J.  Reed  and  Giles  for  wood-cuts 

for  **  Children's  Magazine "        .        .        .        .  122  71 

Feb.  19.  To  cash  paid  Secretary,  T.  Hitchcock,  for  letter  cir- 
culars       11  25 

March  16.    To  cash,  Messrs.  Reed  and  Webster  for  "  Children's 

New  Church  Magazine  "  expenses         ...  62  00 

May     30.    To  T.  H.  Advertising  Account  for  Book  Room',  etc.  250  00 

Op. 

1867. 

Sept   27.    By  cash  received  from  sale  of  Bond  Invested,  No. 

4,388 50a00 

1868. 

March  26.    By  cash  received  from  sale  of  Invested  Bond  No. 

4.389 500  00 

Jone    14.    By  cash  received  from  sundry  subscriptions      .        .  686  88 

Balance  of  account 82  01 

$1,768  89—1,768  89 


k 
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1868. 

Jane    15.    To  balance  down $82  01 

Invested  tn  United  States  Bond  $6,500.  (See  Account  L.) 

(Account  K.) 
Publishing  House  Interest  Account. 

Or. 

1867. 

May     15.    By  balance  down S48  71 

July    23.    By  cash  for  interest  on  7-30  Bond,  now  converted    .  204  00 

Sept.    27.    By  cash  for  interest  and  premium  on  Invested  Bond 

"sold,  No.  4,388  — 5-20 38  75 

1868. 

Jan.       2.    By  cash  for  interest  on  5-20'8 210  00 

Premium  on  the  above 69  56 

March  22.    By  cash  for  premium  on  Invested  Bond  sold,  No. 

4,389  —  6-20 32  50 

Dr. 

1867. 

July  23.  To  cash  forwarded  to  Swedish  Publication  Associa- 
tion, Sweden,  as  per  vote  of  Convention,  and  order 
of  Committee         .......        279  25 

1868. 

June    14.    To  balance  to  new  account 324  27 

$603  52 603  52 

1868. 

June    15.    By  balance  down  to  new  account  ....  324  27 

(Account  L.) 

Inventory  from  Investment  Account. 

United  States  Bonds  for  the  following  trusts:  — 
June  15, 1868. 

For  the  Education  of  Ministers. 

3  U.  S.  Bonds,  8rs,  Nos.  13,280,  13,281,  13,282,  each 

$100        .  $300  00 

An   Interest  in  the  U.  S.  Bond  of  $500  with   Rice 

Legacy,  No.  31,225  of 200  00 

4  U.  S.  Bonds,  7-30'8,  Nos.  326,840,  158,167,  277,252, 

320,844,  each  $100 400  00 900  00 

Rice  Legacy  Interest  Account. 

1  U.  S.  Bond,  10-40,  No.  27,615,  dated  March  1, 1864    .  500  00 
U.  S.  Bond,  5-20,  An  Interest  in   a  $500  with  the 

Education  of  Ministers,  No.  31,225      ...  300  00 

1  U.  S.  Bond,  5-20,  '67,  No.  6,146  .        .        .        .  500  00 

1  U.  S.  Bond,  10-40,  No.  29,166         ....  500  00  —1,800  00 

Turner  Fund. 

1  U.  S.  Bond,  10-40,  No.  40,083 100  00 

2  U.  S.  Bonds,  7-30's,  Nos.  18,651, 18,652           .  '      .           200  00 
1  U.  S.  Bond,  7^0,  No.  8,009 50  00 350  00 
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WiLKiNs  Legacy. 

3  U.  S.  Bonds,  6-20*8,  '67  Nos.  9,360, 9,d61,  9,362,  each 

of  $1,000 .       $3,000  00—3,000  00 

PuBLiBHiNO  House  Fund. 
1  U.  S.  Bond,  6-20,  No.  4,390  of  $500     ....        500  00 
6  U.  S.  Bonds,  5-20*11,  Nos.  10,828, 10,829, 10,830, 10,831, 

10,832, 10,833,  each  $1,000         ....         6,000  00—6,500  00 

Firth  Legacy. 

1  U.  S.  Bond,  10-40,  No.  27,373 1,000  00 

1  U.  S.  Bond,  10-40,  No.  15,892          ....  500  00 
3  U.  S.  Bonds,  10-40*8,  Nos.  28,537,  28,539,  2,137,  each 

$100 300  00—  1,800  00 

$14,350  00 

Brooklyn,  June  30, 1868. 
I  hereby  certify  that  I  have,  this  day,  examined  the  United  States  Securi- 
ties, in  the  '*  Safe  Deposit  Company  of  New  York,"  and  find  them  correct, 
as  described  by  Robert  L.  Smith,  Treasurer  of  the  General  Convention,  in 
his  account  marked  L.,  amounting  to  fourteen  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  ($14,360). 

L.  S.  BURNHAM. 

(Account  M.) 
ScHXDULJi  OP  Property  Belonoino  to,  or  for  Sundry  Trust  Usbs  of,  the 

General  Convention. 

1868. 

June    15.    **  New  Jemsalem  Messenger  "  and  Book  House,  No. 

20  Cooper  Union $11,164  67 

Stereotype  Platen  deposited  in  the  New  York  Print- 
ing Ck)mpany  Vault,  New  York  .        .        .        5,607  98 
Investments  in  United  States  Bonds  for  all  trusts 

(see  Account  L.) 14,350  00 

Cash  balance  for  Trust  Account  not  yet  invested  (see 
Account  Current  A.) 1,649  25 

32,771  90—32,771  90 
l^roperty  held  in  trust  by  S.  Reed,  Esq.,  of  Boston, 

Rice  Legacy,  (Account  B.) 5,000  00 

Property  held  in  trust  b}'  Reed,  Chandler,  and  Par- 
sons, the  Rotch  Legacy      .        .        .        .  '     .      14,500  00 
**  New    Jerusalem    Magazine,"    "  Children's    New 
Church  Magazine,*'  in  charge  of  the  Sub-Committee 
of  Publications  ul  Boston       .....    1,000  00 

$20,500  00—20,500  00 

$63,271  90 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

Robert  L.  Smith, 

Treasurer  of  the  General  Convention. 
15, 1868. 
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No.  8.  —  Report  of  the  Committee  on  £cclesia8tical  Affairs, 
ON  the  Application  of  the  Missouri  Association. 

The  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Afiairs,  to  which  was  referred  the  Appli- 
cation of  the  Missouri  Association  for  Admission  into  the  Convention,  beg 
leave  to  report :  — 

That  they  rejoice  that  the  members  and  friends  of  the  New  Church  in 
Missouri  and  vicinity  have  become  organized  into  a  working  body  of  the 
Church,  and  reconmiend  that  the  Missouri  Association  of  the  New  Church 
be  cordially  received  as  a  member  of  the  Convention,  and  be  entitled  to  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  other  Associations. 

Samuel  F.  Dike, 

For  the  Committee. 


No.  4.  —  Special  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  on  the 
Application  of  the  San  Francisco  Society  of  the  New 
Church  for  the  Ordination  of  Mr.  John  Doughty. 

By  the  Resolution  No.  71,  Journal  of  the  Convention  of  1867,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  San  Francisco  Society  of  the  New  Church  for  the  ordination 
of  a  minister  for  that  Society,  with  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Eccle- 
siastical Affairs  thereon,  was  '*  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  to  make 
such  order  and  take  such  measures  as  they  deem  necessary  and  proper." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  held  in  New  York,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1867,  the  subject  was  taken  up,  and  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted :  — 

**  Resolved^  That  the  President  of  the  Convention,  or  some  other  ordain- 
ing minister  appoirited  by  him,  be  authorized  to  visit  California,  and  ordain 
Mr.  John  Doughty,  or  any  other  suitable  candidate  for  the  ministry,  if, 
after  due  and  proper  investigation,  he  be  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  so 
doing;  and  that  he,  or  such  ordaining  minister,  be  authorized,  if  required  by 
the  state  of  the  Church  there,  to  institute  an  Association  of  the  Church  in 
California,  or  on  the  Pacific  coast." 

Subsequently,  the  same  subject  having  been  called  up,  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolution  were  adopted  :  —  , 

**  Whereas,  The  Society  of  the  New  Church  in  San  Francisco,  California, 
has  made  application  for  the  granting  of  authority  to  Mr.  John  Doughty  to 
administer  the  Sacraments  until  he  can  be  ordained,  — 

''  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  concurs  with  the  Committee 
on  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  in  the  opinion  that  the  General  Convention  of  the 
New  Church  in  the  United  States  has  no  power  to  confer  authority  to  ad- 
minister the  Sacraments  without  ordination." 

It  was  also  at  the  same  time 

*'  Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Convention  be  requested  to  write 
out  the  substance  of  his  remarks  on  this  occasion,  in  reference  to  the  propriety 
of  authorizing  a  layman  to  administer  the  Sacraments,  and  to  communicate  the 
to  oar  brethren  in  California." 


k 
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The  PresideDt  complied  with  the  request  of  the  preceding  resolution,  and, 
soon  afler  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  sent  the  communication 
to  our  brethren  in  California. 

The  following  letter,  preambles,  and  resolutions  have  since  been  received 
from  the  San  Francisco  Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  in  relation  to  which, 
the  Executive  Committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  same,  together  with  the  whole  action 
of  the  Convention  on  the  subject,  be  sent  to  the  San  Francisco  Society. 


Communication  from  the  San  Francisco  Society, 

San  FRiLifOisco,  AprU  IZth^  1868. 

T»  the  General  Convention  of  the  New  Jerusalem : 

Sirs  and  Brethren,  —  At  the  regular  Annual  Meeting  of  the  San 
Francisco  Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  held  on  the  ISth  day  of  January, 
1868,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  presented  at  the  joint 
instance  of  its  Church  Committee  and  Trustees,  and  were  ordered  by  the 
Society  to  be  read  from  the  desk  of  the  church  for  two  consecutive  Sab- 
baths, and  action  thereupon  postponed  to  a  special  meeting  to  be  held  Janu- 
ary 26th.  At  said  meeting,  said  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be  read  from 
the  desk  at  morning  service  once  a  month  for  three  months,  and  final  action 
to  be  taken  thereon  at  a  special  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
April.  At  such  meeting  they  were  passed  in  their  present  form,  and  are 
herewith  forwarded  to  you,  as  per  direction  in  them  containetl. 

With  much  respect,  I  remain,  etc., 

Charles  Sonntaq, 
Secretary  of  the  San  Francisco  Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 


Whereas  J  It  is  a  truth  in  conformity  with  the  teachings  of  the  Word  and 
the  Doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  that  every  man  has  the  inherent  right  to 
worship  God  in  freedom  and  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience, 
and  that  there  is  no  genuine  worship  except  in  so  far  as  man  acts  in  freedom 
according  to  reason ;  and 

WhereaSf  Such  worship  fails  to  be  free  and  rational,  except  as  it  has 
place  in  the  exercise  of  private  judgment,  and  in  the  use  of  individual  ration- 
ality, and  is  subject  to  the  supervision  and  control  of  no  higher  human 
authority  or  opinion,  whether  the  same  be  that  of  an  ecclesiastical  officer,  or 
a  lai^er  Church  organization  ;  and 

TVhereaSt  This  sentiment,  if  true  of  the  least  things  in  respect  to  worship, 
most  necessarily  be  true  of  its  greatest  things;  and  if  true  of  its  minor  forms 
and  services,  must  necessarily  be  so  of  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  which  are  the  most  holy  forms  of  Christian  worship ;  and 

Wherecu,  If  it  be  true  that  worship,  to  be  genuine,  must  he  m  perfect 
freedom  and  according  to  the  reason  of  the  worshipper,  it  follows  that  the 
choice  of  minister,  that  is  to  say,  of  him  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  administer 
the  services  of  worship,  resides  only  with  those  to  whom  they  are  to  be 
administered^  thus  with  each  society  in  its  primary  capacity  as  individuals; 
and  that  this  right  is  not  subject  to  the  revision  or  supervision  of  any  higher 
human  authority ;  and 

Whereas^  It  is  nowhere  taught  in  the  Word  of  God,  nor  indicated  in  the 
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writings  of  the  New  Church,  that  the  administration  of  the  ordinances,  or 
the  other  affairs  of  worship,  is  accompanied  with  any  greater  degree  of  po- 
tency or  validity,  or  that  the  graces  which  render  a  minister  useful  in  nis 
office  are  conveyed  more  freely  and  certainly,  because  he  who  administers 
the  one,  or  is  the  subject  of  the  other,  has  been  inaugurated  into  office  by 
the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  one  individual  rather  than  another,  of  an 
ecclesiastical  officer  of  one  grade  rather  than  another,  or  by  the  authority 
of  one  body  of  men  rather  than  another;  and 

Whereas^  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  unquestionable  doctrine  of  the  New 
Church  and  of  the  Holy  Word,  that  external  worship  is  acceptable  to  the 
Lord,  and  that  the  ordinances  are  effective  for  regeneration,  only  as  they 
are  filled  with  interior  spiritual  worship  in  the  heart  of  the  worshipper,  and 
are  not,  therefore,  at  all  dependent  upon  the  manner  of  the  clergyman's  in- 
duction into  office ;  and 

Whereas^  Even  were  it  profitable,  which  we  are  satisfied  it  is  not,  to  de- 
sire apostolic  succession  in  the  office  of  the  clergy,  this  is  for  us  impracticable, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  introductions  into  the  European  New  Church  minis- 
try have,  in  general,  proceeded  from  an  ordination  of  tlieir  first  pastor  by 
the  I-K)ndon  New  Church  Society  in  its  primary  capacity;  and  that  intro- 
ductions into  the  American  New  Church  ministry  have,  in  general,  proceeded 
from  an  ordination  of  the  first  Kew  Church  minister  in  this  country,  by  the 
Baltimore  Society  in  its  primary  capacity;  the  inauguration  in  each  case 
having  been  effected  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  lay  members ;  and 

Whereas^  There  is,  therefore,  no  ministry  in  the  organized  New  Church 
which  can  claim  any  higher  authority  for  its  origin  than  is  possessed  by  this 
society ;  And 

Whereas^  The  Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco 
have  elected  their  brother,  John  Doughty,  as  their  pastor ;  and  being  situated 
so  far  away  from  their  Eastern  brethren,  it  was  and  is  altogether  inconven- 
ient and  impracticable  for  him  to  receive  ordination  according  to  the  usages 
which  have  more  generally  prevailed  ;  and 

Whereas^  This  Society-  do  not  deem  it  useful  or  proper  that  they  should 
be  debarred  from  receivmg  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  at  the  hands  of  the 
minister  of  their  choice,  or  from  rendering  their  external  worship  complete 
and  orderly  for  the  sake  of  an  adherence  to  regulations  which,  though 
deemed  useful  and  convenient  by  those  who  have  formed  them  for  them- 
selves, are,  at\er  all,  only  the  product  of  human  minds,  and  come  by  no 
means  with  any  force  of  Divine  authority  ;  and 

Whereas^  An  application  of  this  Society  to  their  brethren  of  the  Grcneral 
Convention,  at  its  session  of  June,  1867,  for  Mr.  Doughty  *s  introduction  into 
the  ministry,  was  referred  to  its  Executive  Committee  for  final  action,  who, 
at  a  meeting  held  several  months  afterward,  while  they  authorized  any  or- 
daining minister  to  ordain  '*  if  after  due  examination  he  be  satisfied  of  the 
propriety  of  so  doing,*'  denied  the  Society's  retjuest  as  to  that  portion  of  most 
mimediate  urgency,  to  wit^  that  Mr.  Doughty  be  authorized  (as  our  former 
leader,  Mr.  James  Kellogg,  had  previously  been)  to  administer  the  ordinances 
until  such  time  as  it  was  practicable  for  him  to  present  himself  foi*  ordina- 
tion ;  be  it  therefore 

Resolved^  That  in  view  of  these  premises  the  San  Francisco  Society  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  and  the  congregation  worshipping  therewith,  deem  it  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  assert  that  right  in  their  primary  capacity,  for  which  they 
have,  as  tney  believe,  unquestionable  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  New 
Church,  and  the  most  conclusive  Divine  authority,  to  wit,  the  right  of  select- 
ing and  ordaining  their  own  pastor  into  the  office  of  the  New  Church  min- 
istry. 

Metolved,  That  a  Committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  ordain  our  brother, 
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John  Doaghbr,  with  authority  to  preach  the  gospel  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  New  Church  as  revealed  hy  the  Lonl  through  the  writings  of  His 
servant  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  to  administer  the  ordinances,  to  solemnize 
marriages,  and  to  do  all  such  other  acts  and  things  as  pertain  to  the  minis- 
terial office. 

Resolcedy  That  the  application  for  the  ordination  of  Mr.  John  Doughty, 
heretofore  made  to  the  General  Convention  of  the  New  Church  in  the 
United  States,  be  and  the  same  is,  hereby  withdrawn. 

Resolved,  That  this  Society,  being  impelled  to  this  step  by  the  exigences 
of  their  position,  and  by  a  desire  only  for  the  best  interest  of  the  Church, 
still  trust  that  they  may  be  found  and  regarded  as  fellow-workers  in  the 
common  cause  with  their  brethren  of  the  New  Church  connected  with  the 
Convention  in  the  Atlantic  States.  • 

Jteitotved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  forward  to  the  General  Con- 
Tention  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions. 

[For  the  resolutions  adopted  oy  the  Convention,  in  relation  to  the  above, 
see  Journal,  35.] 


No.  5.  —  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  on  the  Theolog- 
ical School. 

The  Committee  having  this  School  in  charge  report  that  they  have  at- 
tended to  the  duty  the  past  year.  The  last  term  of  the  School  was  held  in 
Waltham,  Mass.,  commencing  the  18th  of  June,  and  ending  September  5th, 
1867.  The  plan  of  instruction  and  study  pursued  was  that  marked  out  in 
our  report  last  year. 

The  course  in  Theology  was  conducted  by  the  President  of  the  School, 
who,  in  his  report  to  the  Board  on  the  subject,  says  :  — 

'*  We  had  four  exercises  a  week  for  twelve  weeks.  We  ben:an  the  work 
on  *  The  True  Christian  Religion,*  and  proceeded  to  the  end  of  the  Ciiapter 
on  the  Divine  Trinity.  I  was  in  a  very  high  degree  gratified  with  the  state 
of  mind,  the  attention,  and  the  progress  of  the  students  in  this  department.' 

The  course  in  the  Latin  of  Swedenborg,  and  the  Greek  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, was  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  T.  B.  Ilayward  ;  and  we  have  the 
following  report  from  him,  with  respect  to  the  conducting  of  his  depart- 
ment :  — 

**  About  twelve  individuals  were  connected  with  the  School  in  my  depart- 
ment, but  only  six  held  on  through  the  season.    . 

*•  I  had  no  directions  to  require  or  expect  any  given  qualifications  for  ad- 
mission; but  the  understanding  was,  that  I  should  take  them  as  I  found 
them,  and  do  the  best  I  could.  Neither  had  I  any  directions  to  arrange 
them  into  classes,  although  I  found  their  qualifications  in  and  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  almost  as  various  as  their  number.  There  were  two  who  had 
taken  degrees  at  college,  but  there  were  others  scarce  acquainted  with  the 
first  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

**  As  they  were  all  in  one  class  in  the  other  departments  of  the  School, 
and  as  those  whose  qualifications  were  the  lowest  seemed  disposed  to  be  la- 
borious, I  thought  it  best  to  keep  them  together  in  my  department  also;  par- 
ticularly considering  the  shortness  of  the  term.  We  therefore  assigned 
daily  a  certain  amount  for  the  next  exercise;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  lessons  were  faithfully  studied  and  well  recited,  considering  always  their 
different  qualifications.     We  read,  a  portion  of  the  time,  in  Latin,  m  Swe- 
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denborg*8  '  De  Coelo  et  Inferno/  and  a  part  of  tbe  time  in  *  Arcana  Cceles- 
tia,'  Vol.  2.    We  read  in  all,  I  should  jndge,  nearly  a  hundred  pages. 

^^  Mj  effort  was,  daily,  to  bring  to  their  notice  the  peculiarities  of  Sweden- 
borg's  style  and  usage,  either  as  they  occurred  on  the  pages  of  the  lessons, 
or  such  as  we  did  not  find  there,  by  way  of  familiar  lecture  ;  following  this 
course  with  as  much  thoroughness  as  possible.  The  result,  with  every  student, 
surpassed  my  expectations. 

**  In  the  New  Testament  Greek,  we  sometimes  went  on  reading  chapter 
after  chapter  in  order ;  and  sometimes  I  selected  those  chapters  which  pre- 
sented, difficulties,  obscurities,  or  peculiarities. 

*'  In  both  departments,  I  believe  the  students  felt  satisfied  that  their  exer- 
tions were  compensated,  and  that  their  proficiency  was  fully  equal  to  their 
time  and  labor.  But  it  is  manifest  that  such  studies  cannot  be  pursued  to 
the  best  advantage,  without  proper  classification,  and  a  thorough  and  well 
digested  course  of  study,  covering  a  much  longer  period.  Classification  also 
involves  the  necessity  of  assigned  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  first  class. 
Our  young  men,  the  past  season,  only  made  a  beginning;  and  I  am  happy 
to  add,  that  it  was  a  good,  a  faithful,  and  a  useful  one." 

The  department  of  Ministerial  Duty  and  the  composition  of  Sermons,  was 
under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  "Warren  Goddard.  The  text-book  adopted 
was  Prof.  Shedd's  recent  work  on  **  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Care."  The 
principal  use  of  this  book  proved  to  be,  its  convenience  in  suggesting  the 
appropriate  topics  in  their  order,  and  in  preventing  forgetfulness  of  impor- 
tant points.     Mr.  Goddard  reports,  that  — 

**  Two  exercises  each  week  were  assigned  to  Homiletics,  etc. ;  and  con- 
sequently twenty-four  exercises  in  all.  The  book,  therefore,  was  divided 
into  twenty-four  portions,  and  the  class  were  examined  at  each  exercise  in 
one  of  these  portions.  This  brought  up  subjects  to  be  presented  in  New 
Church  light.  The  views  of  the  instructor  on  these  points  were  freely  and 
fully  offered,  —  questions  asked  and  answered,  —  so  that  conversational  in- 
struction was  given  at  each  exercise.  In  addition  to  this,  after  a  few  weeks, 
a  passage  of  the  Word  was  given  as  a  text,  and  a  skeleton  sermon  was  pre- 
pared by  the  members  of  the  class,  and  read  and  commented  upon  by  the 
members  and  instructor,  in  the  presence  of  the  class.  And  on  the  twclilh 
and  last  week,  a  full  sermon  was  prepared  and  read  by  each  member;  and 
the  other  members  were  invited  to  express  their  views  respecting  it,  and 
suggest  improvements. 

**  The  reading  of  sermons  in  presence  of  the  instructor  and  class,  and 
close  criticism  upon  them,  I  think,  are  very  useful.  By  such  exercises  the 
class  can  be  led  to  see  the'  difference  between  a  sermon  and  a  lecture  or  es- 
sav,  and  that  a  real  sermon  is  addressed  to  a  different  plane  or  region  of  the 
mind." 

The  department  of  Hebrew  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Rev.  T.  O.  Paine. 
In  his  report  of  what  was  done,  he  remarks  as  follows :  — 

"  I  taught  Hebrew  in  W^altham  between  the  dates  of  Juno  18, 1867,  and 
September  5, 1867.  Explained  the  forms  of  the  consonants  on  the  first  day, 
and  on  the  second,  began  to  read  Gen.  i.  1 ;  explaining  each  new  thing  as 
it  came  up. 

"  We  had  no  Grammar  lessons;  but  I  gave  instruction  from  the  Grammar, 
or  grammatical  instruction,  as  there  was  need  of  it ;  and  only  then.  We 
went  over  three  chapters,  —  Gen.  i.  -  iii. 

*^  My  object  was  to  introduce  the  members  of  the  class  to  the  text,  the 
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Lexicon,  and  the  Grammar :  to  open  the  whole  fi**U\  in  a  general  way,  so 
'  that  they  could  ramble  about  alone  where  they  pleased." 

The  instruction  in  the  department  of  Elocution,  under  the  care  of  Prof. 
Monroe,  was  very  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  The  students  were  much  in- 
terested in  the  course  pursued,  and,  it  is  thought,  were  benefited  by  it  to  a 
very  high  degree. 

The  expense  of  conducting  the  School  the  past  year  has  been  six  hundred 
ancl^ve  dollars  and  seventy-four  cents  (SCOd.74),  which  sum  has  been  de- 
voted as  follows :  — 

1.  For  Instruction $200.00 

2.  ^'  Books  for  the  use  of  the  School  .         .         .  41.99 

3.  "  Travelling  Expenses  of  Teachers    .         .         .  lGi}.75 

4.  "     Board  of  the  Teachers 98.00 

5.  •*         *•       »*     Students 100.00 


$G05.74 

The  amount  expended  for  instruction  was  all  paid  for  the  lessons  in  Elo- 
t^Qtion;  the  ministers  and  others  '^ho  taught  and  lectured  in  the  School 
niade  no  charge  for  their  services. 

The  foUowinrr  students  received  instruction  durinjr  the  term :  — 


,  Regular. 


Alfred  F.  Gage 
Leonard  G.  Jordan 
Lewis  P.  Mkrceu 
William  H.  Mayhkw 
Fredkhic  W.  Parke 
Joseph  Worcester, 
Theodore  F.  Wright 


Haverhill,  Mass.,  (not  full.) 
Portland,  Me. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
East  Woburn,  Mass. 
Searsport,  Me. 
Waltham,  Mass. 
Boston', 


i( 


Partial  Aitenrlants. 

Rev.  John  Goddard        .  .  Cincinnati,  O. 

John  Holdex West  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Daniel  Burnhah  .  Waltham,  Mass. 

In  December  last,  the  Committee  held  a  meeting  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  success  of  the  School  thus  far,  and  the  manifest  wants  of  the  Churchy 
impressed  them  with  the  importance  of  rendering  it,  as  speedily  as  possible, 
a  permanent  and  more  complete  institution.  In  pursuance  of  this  object  a 
resolution  was  passed,  to  establish  the  School  on  a  permanent  basis,  giving 
it  two  professorships,  with  appropriate  salaries.  Rev.  Dr.  AVorcester  was 
chosen  President,  and  Instructor  in  the  Doctrines  of  the  Church  ;  and  Rev. 
T.  B.  Hayward  was  appointed  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

A  Committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Giles,  Scammon,  and 
D.  L.  Webster,  to  raise  a  subscription  for  the  endowment  of  these  professor- 
ships, or  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  instruction  in  the  School;  and  they 
were  instructed  to  appeal  to  the  Church  for  the  sum  of  $25,000.     The  fol- 
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lowing  gentlemen  were  named  in  the  Resolution  as  Trustees  of  this  Fund  : 
Thomas  Hitchcock,  Sampson  Reed,  Chauncey  Giles,  William  Hooper,  J.  Y. 
Scammon,  David  McCandless,  and  David  L.  Webster. 

This  Committee  for  raising  a  subscription  have  not  yet  laid  their  plans  be- 
fore the  Church  generally,  but  pledges  of  $11,000  have  been  given,  pro- 
vided the  whole  sum  of  $25,000  can  be  raised. 

In  closing  their  report,  the  Board  will  take  occasion  to  express  some  of  the 
gratification  they  feel  in  the  general  results  of  the  SchooL  Its  success  has 
been  beyond  their  exj>ectations,  and  bej-ond  what  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  has  been  conducted  would  have  seemed  beforehand  to  render  probable. 
Our  time  and  means  of  instruction  both  have  been  limited,  and  the  number 
of  students  comparatively  small.  But  those  who  did  come  showed  great  in- 
terest in  their  studies,  and  in  the  important  function  for  which  they  are  pre- 
paring, making  efficient  use  of  the  facilities  placed  within  their  reach-  At 
the  close  of  the  term,  both  teachers  and  pupils  felt  that  solid  advancement 
had  been  made,  and  both  are  looking  forward,  with  hopeful  anticipation,  to 
next  session. 

It  appears  desirable  to  extend  the  period  of  instruction,  and  to  move  for- 
ward as  rapidly  as  possible  towards  giving  the  School  a  permanent  founda- 
tion, and  continuing  its  operations  through  the  larger  portion  of  the  year. 
The  purpose  is  to  hold  the  next. term  for  four  months,  beginning  in  the  early 
part  of  August 

Tlie  amount  of  funds  that  will  be  needed  to  meet  the  wants  for  the  com- 
ing year,  we  are  unable  to  state.  Hitherto  the  institution  has  been  con- 
ducted on  a  very  economical  basis.  Only  about  $600  have  been  ret^uired 
to  maintain  it  for  a  (juarter  of  the  year.  The  plan  now  is  to  extend  it  only 
for  another  month.  But  the  probability  is,  the  expenses  will  be  increased  in 
u»ore  than  that  [)roportion.  Hitherto  the  ministers  of  the  Church  have  given 
their  services  in  instructing  and  lecturing  without  compensation.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  wish  or  design  of  the  Board  to  recjuest  them  to  (}o  this  in  fu- 
ture. More  labor  will  be  re(piired  from  the  instructors  hereafter,  and  the 
interests  of  all  demand  that  this  labor  should  be  systematic  and  thorough. 
The  intention,  therefore,  is,  to  provide  salaries  for  the  professors  whq  have 
been  appointed ;  to  pay  lecturers  for  their  services,  when  desired  on  their 
part;  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  add  other  professors  or  instructors  to  those 
we  now  have. 

U[>  to  this  time,  we  have  been  able  to  go  on  almost  wholly  by  means  of 
funds  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Convention  for  the  edu- 
cation of  young  mea  for  the  ministry.  And  the  Treasurer  informs  us  that 
he  has  still  on  hand  for  this  purpose,  subject  to  our  order  in  cash,  $307.84; 
and  in  invested  funds  drawing  interest,  but  easily  convertible,  $900;  mak- 
ing in  all,  $1,297.84.  There  is  also  due,  in  accumulated  interest  from  the 
Wilkins  legacy,  $400  for  educational  purposes, —  that  legacy  having  been  left 
for  educational  and  missionary  purposes.  If,  therefore,  the  Convention  will 
authorize  the  conversion  of  this  balance  tp  our  use,  we  shall  then  have 
$1,697.84,  with  which  to  commence  the  year's  operations. 
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In  conclusion,  the   Board  offer  the  following  resolutions  to  the  Conven- 
tion, and  recommend  their  adoption. 
[For  the  resolutions,  see  Journal,  42.] 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

Wm.  B.  Hayden,  Secretary. 


No.  6.  —  Re:port  of  the  Committee   ox    Religious   Instruction. 

The  Committee  on  Relijiious  [nstruction  respectfully  report  that  they  have 
been  unfortunate  the  last  year,  as  in  many  years  preceding,  in  the  result  of 
efforts  which  have  been  made  to  secure  a  quorum.  One  or  two  meeting 
have  been  called  by  the  Secretary  by  a  notice  inserted  in  the  "  Messenger,*' 
but  only  two  or  three  of  the  twelve  mumbers  have  responded. 

As  it  was  deemed  important  by  the  few  that  came  together,  that  a  chart 
of  lessons  from  the  Scriptures  should  be  provided  for  those  at  least  who  have 
used  the  charts  of  the  two  preceding  years,  it  was  decided  by  these  few  to 
provide  for  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  lessons  in  continuation  of  previous 
ones,  and  to  endeavor  to  get  the  consent  of  a  quorum,  by  correspondence  with 
members  of  the  Committee  not  in  attendance.  Several  important  questions, 
submitted,  it  is  thought,  by  the  Secretary,  were  considered  by  the  few  who 
were  together,  and  the  views  upon  them  of  absent  members  solicited.  A 
result  of  the  meeting  above  referred  to  was,  that  a  chart  of  fifVy-two  lessons, 
embracing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Book  of  Judges  and  the  first  Book  of 
Samuel,  and  the  two  first  chapters  of  the  second  Book  of  Samuel,  was  agreed 
upon  and  published. 

It  is  Among  the  duties  of  this  Committee,  as  laid  down  in  the  By-4aws  of 
the  Convention,  to  select,  and  cause  to  be  written,  books  for  the  young.  We 
suppose  this  to  include,  not  only  books  to  be  used  in  the  family  and  in  the 
Sabbath-school  as  means  of  instruction,  but  also  books  for  reading  in  dis- 
tinction from  study,  —  such  reading,  for  example,  as  is  found  in  the  "  Chil- 
dren's Magazine." 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  e.xistence  of  this  Magazine  suggests  to  many  who 
have  a  capacity  of  writing  for  children  in  an  interesting  and  useful  manner, 
the  duty  of  employing  their  talent  in  preparing  artitrles  for  the  perio<lical 
referred  to.  We  know  that  this  is  the  case  to  some  extent.  Doubtless, 
however,  there  are  persons  who  could  prepare  books  of  instruction  and 
healthful  entertainment  for  the  young,  whose  talent  is  not  made  as  usefyl  as 
it  might  be.  Your  Committee  desires  to  call  the  particular  attention  of 
those  who  can  write  usefully  for  children,  to  the  duty  of  preparing  articles 
for  the  Children's  Department  of  the  **  Messenger,"  and  the  **  Magazine  for 
Children;"  and,  if  they  are  able,  more  extended  pro<.luctions.  We  are 
happy  to  know  of  several  persons  who  have  recently  been,  and  now  are, 
engaged  in  writing  what  may  be  called  books  of  religious  instruction.  Tliis 
has  an  encouraging  look.  We  feel  glad  of  the^e  efforts,  and  we  desire  to 
encourage  them;  we  desire  them  to  be,  and  hope  they  will  be,  greatly  in- 
creased.    And  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  possibly  it  might  be  well,  that  there 
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should  be  in  the  **  Messenger  **  a  standing  notice  of  the  use  of  our  Committee, 
and  calling  upon  those  who  arj3  able,  to  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  its 
objects. 

Another  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Committee  is  to  make  suggestions  from 
time  to  time  upon  the  proper  modes  of  giving  instruction.  We  deem  this 
a  very  important  part  of  our  duty.  Much  that  is  new  and  valuable  in  re- 
gard to  this  is  opening  to  the  world.  We  have  no  particular  observations 
upon  it  to  submit  to-day;  but  we  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  do  so,  if  it  shall  be 
possible  for  the  Committee  to  be  brought  into  working  order.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  would  solicit  from  others  who  are  interested  in  the  new  de- 
velopments which  are  taking  place  in  regard  to  teaching,  and  who  under- 
stand them,  contributions  tlirough  our  periodicals,  on  that  subject. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee, 

Joseph  Pettee,  Chairman, 


No.  7.  — Report  of  the   Committee   ox   Ecclesiastical  Affairs, 
ON  T.  H.  Carter's  Edition  of  tue  Word. 

The  Committee  have  carefully  reexamined  the  subject  recommitted  to 
them,  namely,  whether  it  would  be  well  for  the  Church  to  favor  the  dissemi- 
nation an<l  use  of  the  edition  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord  recently  published  by 
T.  H.  Carter  &  Sons,  and  respectfully  report  that  it  still  seems  to  them  to  be 
inexpedient.  Samuel  F.  Dike, 

For  the  Committee, 
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No    8.' —  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Affairs, 

ON  Missions. 

The  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following 
Report  on  the  Missionary  AVork  of  the  Church :  — 

For  several  years  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Committee  on  Ecclesias- 
tical  Affairs,  to  carry  forward  the  missionary  work  committed  to  them, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  Board  of  Missions,  consisting  of  four  of  the 
ordaining  ministers.  This  Board  had  charge  of  the  whole  field,  so  far  as  it 
was  not  occupied  by  the  missionaries  of  the  several  Associations.  Mr.  Dike 
has  had  the  general  charge  of  the  New  England  States;  Mr.  Stuart  of  the 
Middle  States;  Mr.  Hibbard  of  the  Western  States;  and  Mr.  Silver,  until 
his  removal  to  Massachusetts,  of  the  Southern  States.  But  these  several 
fields  were  found  too  vast  for  any  practical  and  efficient  operation  in  them, 
except  in  a  very  limited  degree ;  and  this  was  especially  so,  when  the  minis- 
ters in  chaise  were  chiefly  occupied  in  the  specific  work  assigned  them 
either  in  their  Societies  or  Associations.  This,  added  to  the  fact  that  the 
funds  furnished  for  general  purpd^es  were  meagre  and  insufficient,  has  made 
it  quite  impossible  to  carry  out  the  general  missionary  scheme  contemplate, 
on  a  scale  at  all  commensurate  with  the  demands. 

We  have  therefore  made  some  changes  in  the  arrangement  for  carrying 
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forward  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church,  as  set  forth*  in  the  following 
resolutions. 

[The  resolutions  will  be  found  in  the  Journal,  82.] 

Samuel  F.  Dike, 

For  the  Committee. 


No.  9.  —  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Correspondence. 

Rev,  A,  0.  Brickman*s  Report. 

I  have  a  regular  correspondence  with  the  leading  New  Church  people  in 
Germany,  and  from  time  to  time  receive  communications  in  regard  to  the 
progress  of  the  Church  in  North  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Austria.  There 
exists  an  organization  for  the  translation  of  the  theological  works  of  Swe- 
denborg.  This  Society  has  published  several  volumes  of  the  "  Arcana  Coeles- 
tia,"  They  secured,  some  years  ago,  the  services  of  a  learned  theologian,  who 
is  a  receiver  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  and  who  has,  so  far,  assisted 
by  Miss  Conring  of  Copenhagen,  translated  six  volumes  of  the  **  Anana  Coe- 
lestia,"  in  addition  to  the  first  four  volumes  translated  and  publish(;d  by  the 
late  Dr.  Emanuel  Tafel.  This  "  German  New  Church  Publishinjr  Societv  ** 
provides  the  German  NeW  Church  of  America  and  elsewhere  with  tiie  theo- 
logical works  of  Swedcnl>org,  all  of  which  are  translated  and  printed,  except 
the  second  half  of  the  "  Arcana  Coelestia,"  the  second  part  of  "  Conjugial 
Love,"  and  the  **  Apocalypse  Explained."  There  is  quite  a  number  of  receiv- 
ers in  Vienna,  Austria,  who  desire  to  form  themselves  into  a  Society:  and  for 
tliis  purpose  have  already  provided  themselves  with  the  German  Book  of 
Worship  published  in  this  countr}'.  They  arc  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the 
laws  of  the  empire,  but  hope  that  the  late  reforms  begun  in  Austria  will  soon 
be  carried  so  far  as  to  allow  them  the  privilege  of  forming  themselves  into  a 
regular  New  Church  Society,  and  of  worshipping  the  Lord  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

In  Rheinfelden,  near  Basel,  a  chapel  devoted  lo  New  Church  worship 
exists,  and  regular  worship  is  kept  in  it  every  Sunday.  Miss  P.  von  Struve 
and  Mr.  Theodore  Muellcnsiefen  live  there,  and  are  verv  active.  Mr.  Muel- 
lensiefen  keeps  a  large  depository  of  the  writings  of  the  Church,  and  spreads 
the  same  directly,  and  also  by  means  of  booksellers,  over  the  continent.  He 
is  the  brother-in-law  of  the  late  Dr.  Tafel,  and,  after  his  death,  bought  all  the 
German  books  from  the  widow,  his  sister.  Of  late,  several  families  of  high 
standing  and  great  intlueuce  have,  through  the  efforts  of  our  friends,  become 
interested  in  the  Doctrines;  and  they  are  reported  to  be  zealously  ]>ronmWat- 
ing  the  heavenly  truths. 

The  German  **  New  Church  Messenger,"  (**  Bote  der  Neuen  Kirche,")  pub- 
lished in  Baltimore,  Md.,  cinrulates  about  80  copies  in  (iermany,  Austria, 
and  Switzerland;  and  the  interest  created  by  it  has  been  very  cheering. 
Our  friends  in  Switzerland  and  Southern  Germany  are  anxious  that  one  of 
our  German  New  Church  ministers  should  pay  them  a  missionary  visit,  and 
preach  and  lecture  among  them.  Very  respectfully, 

A.  O.  Brickman. 
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Report  of  Mr,  J.  Young  Scammon  Jrom  the  tame  Committee. 

In  the  latter  part  of  last  winter  it  was  proposed  by  some  New  Church 
friends  in  New  York,  to  raise  contributions  for  the  starving  Swedes,  and 
send  the  same  throuo^h  me  to  our  New  Church  friends  in  Stockholm  for  dis- 
tribution.  I  accepted  the  trust,  and  notice  having  been  given  in  the  *'  Mes- 
senger," considerable  sums  were  contributed  by  our  New  Church  friends  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  which  were  acknowledged  in  the  **  Messen- 
ger," and  transmitted  by  me.  I  communicate  to  the  Convention  a  cropy  of 
my  first  letter,  and  the  reply  received  from  Stockholm.  I  am  sorry  to  -see 
that  the  editor  of  the  **  Aflonbladet,"  in  his  receipt,  inserted  the  name  of  the 
Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  Chicago  for  our  New  Church  friends  in 
America. 

With  the  remittance,  I  addressed  a  letter  in  the  Swedish  language  to  our 
friends  in  Stockholm;  and  I  annex  translations  of  my  letter  and  of  the  letter 
and  receipt  received  from  Stockholm. 

I  will  add  that  the  S200  in  gold  voted  by  the  Convention  to  be  sent  to  the 
Swedish  Printing  Society,  was,  after  many  delays,  which  it  would  be  tedious 
to  explain,  sent  through  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warren,  who  is  now  in  England,  to 
Sweden ;  and  books  for  the  half  value  of  the  remittance  have  been  received 
by  me,  whicli  are  on  sale  at  the  Illinois  New  Church  Depository  in  Chicago. 
One  copy  of  each  work  was  lefl  at  the  Book  Room  in  New  York. 

I  annex  a  list  of  the  books  received.  A  list  of  all  New  Church  books  in 
Swedish,  with  the  prices  of  the  same,  will  be  published  in  the  "  Messenger." 

A  copy  of  the  letter  of  Mr.  Sev^n,  the  general  agent  of  the  Swedish 
Printing  Society,  to  Mr.  Warren,  is  hereto  annexed. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  an  additional  sum  of  $200  in  gold  be  re- 
mitted by  this  Committee  to  the  Swedish  Society,  to  be  paid  for  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  the  $200  heretofore  remitted;  and  that 
the  books  be  disposed  of  as  the  other  books. 

The  annexed  resolution  is  reported  for  the  consideration  of  the  Conven- 
tion. J.  Young  Scammon. 

July  10, 1868. 


CniCAGO,  niinois,  March  10, 1868. 
Mr.  Oscar  Tybo^ji,  No.  10  Trongsund,  Stockbohn.  Sweden: 

My  deak  Brother,  —  As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Cor- 
respondence  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  I  have  been  charged  with  the  dutv  of  remittincr  to  the 
New  Church  Soi^iety  in  Stockholm,  to  be,  through  it,  applied  to  the  relief  of 
Ihe  countrymen  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  who  are  suffering  from  famine,  the 
contents  of  the  inclosed  drai\,  which  has  been  contributed  by  persons  who 
receive  as  true  the  doctrines  taught  in  his  theological  writings. 

We  have  thought  proper  to  send  this  amount  directly  to  you,  though  some 
of  us,  particularly  the  members  of  the  Chicago  Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
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have  heretofore  contributed  to  this  charitable  object  through  the  Society 
*•  Swea  "  of  Chicago. 

We  trust  that  your  little  Society  will  not  be  discourarrcd  in  "  the  day  of 
small  things,**  but  will  let  your  light  shine  in  the  city  where  Swedenborg 
was  l)orn,  so  that  its  reflection  mav  reach  the  remotest  recesses  of  your  noble 
countrv. 

0 

I  am,  with  much  affection, 

Your  brother  in  the  Lord's  New  Church, 

J.  YOITXG    SC'AMMON. 


[Copy — translation.] 
Ho2r.  J.  Young  Scammon: 

Sir,  —  I  was  pleasantly  surprised  when  I  received  your  letter  with  the 
inclosed  Bill  of  Exchange  to  the  amount  of  £  1 25 ;  and  I  believed,  before  I 
had  read  the  letter,  that  the  money  was  sent  for  the  benefit  of  our  **  New 
Church  Society**  here  in  Stockholm;  but,  after  mature  reflection,  I  found 
reason  to  be  happy  thereover,  that  the  doctrine  of  Swedenborg,  which 
teaches  us  to  show  our  faith  bv  acts  and  love,  has,  for  mv  natfve  countrv,  had 
such  a  favorable  result  Be  therefore  heartily  thanked,  all  of  you  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean,  who  have  contributed  to  this  sum. 

The  amount  has  been  handed- over  to  the  Eilitor-in-chief  of "  Aflon- 
bladct,*'  Aug.  Sohlman,  which  the  inclosed  certificate  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment in  No.  96  of  the  said  paper  testifies. 

Our  **  New  Church  Society  "  hero  in  Sto<.*kholm  is  progressing  slowly,  as 
'  the  laws  of  Sweden,  in  reality,  do  not  allow  anything  which  is  not  in  con- 
formity with  the  doctrin^  of  the  State  Church;  and  hereto  is  to  be  added 
our  j)overty,  which  also  is  an  obstacle  in  our  way  of  progress.  As  proof,  I 
will  herewith  state  what  the  Society  annually  pays  to  me,  to  wit :  57  ♦*  Riks- 
dalcr,"  »*  Riksmynt,**  which  amount,  in  the  first  place,  must  be  applied  to  pay 
the  rent  of  a  me«ting-house,  although  not  sufficient  thereto.  I  am  laboring 
to  raise  a  capital,  of  which  the  interest  will  suffice  to  pay  for  a  suitable  place 
for  our  meetings.  Sure,  we  are  not  at  present  without  such,  but  it  is  a  pri- 
vate one,  and  cannot  be  occupied  but  a  couple  of  hours  every  holy  day.  To 
think  of  any  church-like  appearance  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question;  so  you 
are  able  to  understand  why  our  Society  is  not  progressing  at  the  rate  which 
it  is  wished  it  should  do;  but  I  hope  that  the  laws  will  be  altered  for  the 
better,  and  with  the  help  of  God  we  shall  see  better  times. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

Oscar  Tyboni. 
Stockholm,  June  10<A,  1868. 


[Copy  —  translation.] 
From  the  Society  of  "  New  Jerusalem  "  in  Chicago  has  the  editor  of  '*  Af- 
tonbladet"  received  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  (2,250)  *'  Riksda- 
ler,**  to  be  delivered  to  the  greatest  sufferers  in  the  countic;^  of  "  Wester 
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Norrland/'  "  Jemtland,"  and  Great  **  Kopparberg,"  in  the  northern  part  of 

Sweden,  which  is  herewith  acknowledged. 

Aug.  Sohlman, 

Editor  of  ''AftonhladeU" 
Stockhoi^,  April  18//<,  18G8. 

Translation. 

Christianstadt,  Sweden,  April  22, 1868. 
Mr.  Samuel  M.  Warren,  Lancashire  : 

Rev.  AND  MOST  ESTEEMED  SiR, — I  have  receired  your  niuch  desired 
letter  of  the  13th  April,  and  also  the  draft  for  £40  155.  Ad.  (S200  gold,  which 
the  Boston  General  Convention  voted  for  our  Association  in  the  month  of 
June,  1866);  the  receipt  for  which  is  herewith  inclosed.  For  the  kindness 
which  again  and  an^ain  you  have  manifested  for  our  Association,  I  return  yoi^ 
my  heartfelt  thanks. 

A  list  of  the  books  which  our  friend,  F.  L.  Coster,  took  charge  of,  to  for- 
ward to  the  Boston  General  Convention  in  October,  1867,  you  have  here, 
on  a  separate  sheet,  as  given  in  a  letter  which  I  wrote  you  on  the  22d  of 
September,  1867.  Besides  these,  we  hope  to  be  able,  by  the  month  of  June 
next,  to  issue  the  5th  volume  of  our  Swedish  version  of  Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg's  work,  the  "Arcana  Coelestia."  Twenty  copies  of  this  volume  we 
shall  then  send  to  the  Boston  General  Convention,  —  as  we  send  ten  copies 
of  the  same  volume  to  the  London  Swcdenborg  Society,  —  if  it  was  the  wish 
of  the  Boston  General  Convention  to  render  assistance  for  every  volume  to 
be  published  by  us,  for  we  are  incredibly  hindered  by  want  of  necessary 
means. 

What  I  am  able  to  say  of  the  state  of  the  New  Church  among  us  in  Swe- 
den, I  will  communicate  hereafter,  by  the  aid  of  my  friend,  F.  L.  Coster. 

For  the  benevolence  of  the  disciples  [of  the  New  Church],  both  English 
and  trans-Atlantic,  we  are  very  grateful. 

That  blessings  from  our  Lord  may  rest  upon  you,  is  the  player  of 

Your  most  obedient, 

(Signed.)     Joii.  Ad.  Seven. 


Libri,  ab  Asso<'iatione  Swedenborgica  in  urbe  Suecana  Christianstad  editi, 
Convcntioni  Generali  Bostoniensi  transmissi,  sunt  versiones  Suecanae  openim 
Emanuelis  Swedenborgii,  quae  inscribyntur :  — 

Arcana  Coelestia,  &c.,  voluminis  Imi  Sectio  prior;  20  exemplaria. 
Do.  do.  voluminis  Imi  Sectio  posterior;  20  exempl. 

Do.  do.  volumen  2dum;  20  exempl. 

Do.  do.  volumen  dtium;  20  exempl. 

Do.  do.  volumen  4tum;  20  exempl. 

Sapientia  Angelica  de  Divino  Amore  et  de  Divina  Sapientia,    20  exempl. 

L' Apocalypse  dans  son  sens  spirituel,  d'aprfes  TApocalypse  Rev^Iee  ct  T Apo- 
calypse Expliqude  d'Emmanuel  Swddenborg,  par  J.  F.  E.  Le  Boys  des 
Giuiyt.     20.  exempl. 
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Sammaria  Expositio  Doctrinae  Novae  Ecclcsiae,  qusB  per  Ndvam  Hicrosoly- 

mam  in  Apocalypsi  intelligitur;  ab  Emanueli  Swedenborg,  Seuco.     20 

exempl. 
Samma  Voluminum  160. 
Et  pneterca : 
Ex  charitate  Admonitio  ad  Clericos  Christianos,  ut  diligenter  pcracrutentur 

Opera  Emanuelis  Swedenborgii  theologica;  auctore  Clowes.     20  exempl. 

Johannes  Adolphus  Seven. 

Chbi8Tiai«8TAD,  die  22  Sepiembris^  1867. 

[For  the  resolutioD,  see  Journal,  97.] 


No.  10.  —  Report   of   the  Committee   on  Swedenborg's    Manu- 
scripts. 

To  the  General  Convention  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  United  States  of  America: 

The  Committee  appointed  at  its  last  annual  session,  held  in  Cincinnati, 
0.,  in  June,  1867,  "  to  secure  the  early  completion  of  the  republication  of 
Swedenborg's  works  in  Latin,  carefully  collated  and  revised,  after  the  plan 
of  the  late  Dr.  Tafel;  the  thorough  examination  of  all  that  are  accessible  of 
Swedenborg's  unpublished  manuscripts;  and  the  publication  or  duplication, 
in  their  discretion,  of  such  as  are  found  worthy  of  preservation,"  begs  leave 
to  report :  — 

That  in  the  performance  of  its  duty,  it  sought  first  to  ascertain  whether  a 
som  of  money  could  be  raised  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  work 
that  had  been  committed  to  it  to  do. 

To  this  end,  an  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  Church  was  prepared,  and 
pablished  in  "  The  New  Jerusalem  Messenger,"  setting  forth  briefly  the 
object  of  the  appointment  of  the  Committee,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  put 
into  its  hands,  and  asking  for  contributions  of  money,  either  in  the  form  of 
donations  or  of  anoual  subscriptions,  to  enable  it  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
designed  by  the  Convention.    To  this  appeal,  which  was  withdrawn  from  the 
"  Messenger  "  after  two  or  three  insertions,  — for  what  reasons,  or  by  whose 
direction,  is  unknown  to  the  Committee,  —  the  response  was  very  feeble.   It 
was  then  printed  in  the  form  of  a  circular,  and  addressed  to  such  members 
of  the  Church  in  the  country,  of  whom  it  was  supposed  that  they  could  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  the  work,  and  would  be  willing  to  contribute  liber- 
ally to  its  performance.     In  many  cases,  letters  explanatory  of  the  plans 
entertained  bj  the  Committee  were  sent  with  the  circular. 

The  entire  result  of  these  efforts  to  obtain  the  moans  necessarv  to  do  the 
work  intrusted  to  your  Committee  is  the  sum  of  S640.  Of  this  sum  there 
are 

Donations  to  the  amount  of $70.00 

Annual  subscriptions 570.00 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Committee  cannot  do  otherwise  than  report 
that  the  Convention  has  failed  to  support  the  Committee  in  doing  the  work 
which  it  appointed  it  to  do;  and  that  the  members  of  the  Convention  have 
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failed  to  sustain  the  Convention  in  doing  w]iat,  by  their  votes,  they  pledged 
themselves  to  carry  to  a  successful  accomplishment.  And  whilst  the  Com- 
mittee gladly  acknowledges  the  early  and  cordial  response  of  a  few  members 
of  the  Church  to  its  appeal,  it  respectfully  submits,  that  if  the  Convention 
still  regard  it  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  secure  the  early  completion  of 
the  republication  of  Swedenborg's  works  in  Latin,  -ficc,  its  first  duty  is  to 
contribute  from  its  own  funds  toward  the  pci/ormance  of  the  use;  and  its 
second  duty,  in  this,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  to  impress  upon  its  members 
the  obligation  of  aiding  by  their  means,  according  to  ability,  in  accomplishing 
what,  by  their  vot«s,  has  been  determined  upon;  so  that  members  of  com- 
mittees may  not  be  appointed  to  waste  their  time  and  labor  in  efforts  ren- 
dered fruitless  by  the  very  power  to  which  they  owe  their  appointment. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

W.  H.  Benade. 


ANNUAL   REPORTS   OF  THE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

THE   ILLINOIS    ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  General  Convention  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  United  States  of  America :  — 
The  Illinois  Association  of  the  New  Jerusalem  numbers  eight  (8)  min- 
isters, nine  (9)  societies,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  (160)  isolated  mem- 
bers. 

Ministers, 

Ordaining  Minister  and  Superintendent, 
Rev.  J.  R.  Hibbard. 

Pastors. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Ragatz,  Rev.  J.  H.  Williams, 

*'     A.  J.  Bartels,  **    Geo.  F.  Steams, 

"  **     G.  Bussmann,  "    J.  I.  Herrick, 

Rev.  H.  N.  Strong. 

Societies, 

Canton,  numbering  forty-nine  (49)  members. 

Peoria,  numbering  sixty-two  (62)  members. 

Chicago,  numbering  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  (186)  members. 

Ifenry,  numbering  forty  six  (46)  members. 

Pike  Co.,  numbering  twenty- two  (22)  members. 

Quincy,  (German,)  numbering  eighteen  (18)  members. 

Chicago,  (Grerman,)  numbering  thirty-five  (35)  members. 

First  German  of  Iowa,  numbering  twenty-two  (22)  members. 

Homer  Society  of  Iowa,  numbering  fifteen  (15)  members. 

Indiyidaal  members,  one  hundred  and  sixty  (160). 
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Total  Damber  of  adult  communicants,  enrolled  members  of  the  Association, 
six  hundred  and  fifteen  (615).  • 

Many  of  the  individual  members,  with  others  whose  names  are  not  en- 
rolled, but  who  are  confirmed  and  active  members  of  the  Church,  are 
found  in  goodly  companies  at  Batavia,  EUnore,  (xalesburg,  Joliet,  Mendota, 
Mount  Carroll,  Rock  Creek,  Rock  Island,  Rockford,  Ottawa,  Prairie  City, 
Southport,  and  other  places  in  Illinois,  and  in  Dubuque,  Davenport,  Mar- 
thalltown,  Ottumwa,  and  other  places  in  Iowa,  which  are  visited  by  our 
ministers,  and  in  most  of  which  New  Church  meetings  of  some  kind  are 
held  upon  the  Sabbath. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hibbard  has  preached  regularly  for  the  Chicago  Society,  of 
which  he  is  Pastor,  when  not  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  office  as  Superin- 
tendent, or  in  other  duties  connected  with  the  general  interests  of  the 
Church. 

Id  performing  these  duties,  he  has,  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Cren- 
eral  Convention,  visited  in  several  of  the  States,  but  mostly  in  Illinois, 
fifteen  different  places,  and  preached  in  them  fifty -six  times.  In  doing  this 
he  has  been  absent  from  Chicago  fifteen  Sabbaths.  During  the  winter  and 
spring  he  has  preached  on  the  first  and  second  Tuesday  of  each  month  in 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  only  from  twenty-five  to  sixty  miles  dis- 
tant. While  thus  necessarily  absent,  the  pulpit  in  Chicago  has  been  sup- 
plied by  various  ministers,  —  Rev.  Mr.  Bcnade,  Rev.  Mr.  Stearns,  Mr. 
Jordan,  and  occasionally  by  some  lay  reader  of  the  congregation.  Mr. 
L.iG.  Jordan,  while  studying  for  the  ministry,  was  at  the  same  time  em- 
ployed by  the  Society  to  ai^sist  their  Pastor;  and  with  few  exceptions  he 
preached  at  the  Mission  near  the  University  from  October  until  April; 
since  which  time  Mr.  Hibbard  has  discontinued  evening  services  at  the 
Temple,  and  preaches  at  the  Mission  at  4  o'clock,  p.  M. 

Rev.  Mr.  Ragatz  has  preached  to  the  Chicago  German  Society  regu- 
larly every  Sabbath  during  the  past  year,  except  five  or  six,  when  he 
preached  to  the  Germans  at  the  Mission.  He  derives  his  support  almost 
entirely  from  the  secufar  business  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

In  speaking  of  the  Mission,  and  of  Mr.  Ragatz  preaching  occasionally 
to  the  Germans  there,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  tlev.  Mr.  Hartman,  late  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  baptized  a  year  and  a  half  ago  into  the  New  Church, 
but  not  yet  having  entered  our  ministry,  was  employed  and  paid  by  the 
Chicago  Society  to  preach  to  the  Germans  at  the  Mission  on  Sabbath  morn- 
ings during  the  most  of  the  past  year.  He  has  recently  gone  to  Europe, 
with  a  view  to  making  himself  useful  among  his  countrymen. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bartels  resides  at  Canton,  and  preaches  half  of  the  time  for  that . 
Society,  every  third  Sunday  for  the  Henry  Society,  once  in  three   months 
for  the  Pike  Co.  Society,  and  the  balance  of  his  time  is  devoted  to  mis- 
sionary work  at  intermediate  points.  He  derives  his  support  from  those  for 
whom  he  preaches. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bussmann  resides  in  Iowa,  engaged  in  secular  business,  and 
preaches  to  the  Germans  as  he  has  opportunity. 
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Rey.  J.  H.  Williams  resides  in  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  engaged  in  secular 
employmentii^  and  preaches  occasionally.  • 

Rev.  George  F.  Stearns  is  Pastor  of  the  Peoria  Society,  which  seems  to 
be  prospering  under  his  faithful  and  earnest  Mlbors.  His  time  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  the  Society,  except  four  Sabbaths,  on  which  he  ex- 
changed with  Mr.  Hibbard  and  Mr.  Jordan.  He  also  gave  a  few  discourses 
at  Henry. 

Rev.  Mr.  Herrick  resides  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  engaged  in  secular 
business,  but  administers  the  Holy  Supper  quarterly  to  the  Milwaukee  So- 
ciety. 

Rev.  H.  N.  Strong  resides  at  Lancaster,  Wis.,  and  during  the  past  year 
has  become  connected  with  the  Illinois  Association.  Since  the  last  (in- 
vention he  has  performed  considerable  missionary  work  at  various  places 
in  southwestern  Wisconsin,  and  at  Henry  and  Mendota,  III.  He  has  also 
visited  and  preached  in  Rock  Creek  and  Mount  Carroll.  He  derives  his 
support  from  his  small  farm  at  Lancaster,  and  from  those  to  whom  he 
preaches. 

July  9th,  1 868,  approved,  and  ordered  to  be  presented. 

J.  R.  Hibbard,  Superintendent. 
G.  F.  Stearns,  Secretary, 


The  Main£  and  New  Hampshire  Association. 

Societies.  —  The  Societies  connected  with  the  Association  are  the  same  as 
reported  last  year. 

The  Contoocook  Society,  in  New  Hampshire,  numbers  twenty-eight  (28) 
members. 

Portland  numbers  one  hundred  and  twelve  (112)  members. 

Gardiner  numbers  thirty -one  (31)  members. 

Bangor  numbers  thirteen  (13)  members. 

Bath  numbers  eighty-three  (83)  members. 

There  are,  in  addition,  a  small  number  of  individual  members. 

Ministers.  —  Samuel  F.  Dike  and  Wra.  B.  Hayden.  Charles  C.  Lord 
and  Leonard  G.  Jordan  ane  licentiates.  Mr.  Lord  is  at  present  at  River- 
hcad.  New  York,  and  Mr.  Jordan  at  Salem,  Mass.  Mr.  W.  A.  P.  Dilling* 
ham,  licensed  by  the  Massachusetts  Association  last  autumn,  resides  in  Au* 
gusta,  and  preaches  occasionally  in  Augusta  and  other  places  in  Maine. 

Mr.  Evans  preached  for  the  society  in  Contoocook,  N.  H.,  a  few  Sabbaths 
last  winter,  but  on  account  of  his  health,  was  unable  to  cOtitinue  with  the 
Society.  They  are  still  without  a  minister.  Mr.  Davis  reads  service  on 
Sabbath  morning,  in  the  absence  of  a  minister. 

The  Bangor  Society  has  no  public  service.  This  Society  is  reduced  to  a 
very  small  number.  Only  one  male  member  resides  in  the  city.  Service 
IS  held  at  a  private  house  usually  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  Gardiner  Sociiety  has  had  public  religious  service  only  a  few  Sab- 
baths the  past  year;  but  a  few  persons  usually  me6t  for  social  worship  on 
the  Sabbath,  in  the  afternoon  or  evening. 
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The  Society  in  Portland  completed  and  dedicated  their  large  and  conven- 
ient  Temple  in  April  last,  an  account  of  nliich  was  giren  in  the  "New 
Jenualem  Menenger."     The  Socielj  is  in  a  prosperoua  condition. 

The  Society  in  Bath  continues  in  a  condition  as  proiperoua  tu  in  any  for- 
mer year.  Leonard  G.  Jordan  was  HcHnsed  in  May  last.  The  missionary 
work  in  the  Association  has  been  done  by  the  resident  ministers. 

Mr.  Hayden  spent  three  months  away  from  Che  Fortlaod  Society,  a  part 
of  which  was  given  to  missionary  work  in  Klaine.  He  preached  five  Sab- 
baths in  Gardiner,  lectured  twice  in  Augusta,  and  preached  one  Sabbath  in 

>have  Tinted  several  places  during  the  year,  and  preached  and  leclured 
aa  I  have  bad  opportunity.  Wherever  missionary  work  baa  been  done,  it 
se«ms  to  have  been  well  received.  People  are  everywhere  ready  to  receive 
information  concerning  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church.  The  harvest  is 
indeed  plenteous,  but  the  laborers  are  few. 

Our  numbers  and  means  are  so  small  in  the  Maiue  Association  that  wo 
are  able  to  accomplish  but  very  little  in  missionary  work.  The  results  can- 
not be  much,  till  vre  are  able  to  put  one  or  more  elKcienC  missionaries  Into 
tb^  field,  who  shall  give  their  whole  mind  and  time  to  the  work.  Waiting 
till  that  time  comes,  we  must  be  content  to  do  the  little  which  lies  in  our 
power,  and  try  and  do  that.Htlle  better,  more  faithfully  and  efliciently;  and 
the  Lord  will  in  his  own  time  increase  our  means  and  our  strength. 

Samukl  F.  DtKH,  Preiident. 


TBS  MARyi.ANI>  ASSOCIATION. 
To  the  General  ConTentiDa  o(  the  New  Jerusaleni: 

The  Maryland  Association  presents  the  following  Report ;  — 
The  Maryland  Association  of  the  New  Jerusalem  ia  composed  of  New 
ChiTrcb  ministers,  societies,  and  individual  members  of  the  Church,  residing 
in  the  states  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  annexed  table  shows  the  names  of  the  Societies, 
their  ministers  and  leaders,  and  other  statistics:  — 
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The  Abingdon,  Va.,  Society,  and  the  Third  Society  in  Baltimore,  are  not 
connected  with  the  Association.  In  October  last,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association,  held  in  Washington,  the  Warminster  Society  of  Kelson 
County,  Va.,  wap  received  into  this  body. 

The  ministers  connected  with  the  Association  are  Jabez  Fox,  Arthur  O. 
Brickman,  Willard  G.  Day,  Willard  H.  Hinkley,  and  John  Ward  Hunt. 
The  licentiates  are  George  W.  Cha^e  and  Philip  B.  Cabell.  Rev.  John 
Ward  Hunt  was  ordained  by  Rev.  Chauncey  Giles  into  the  first  grade  of  the 
ministry,  on  Sunday,  October  27th^l867,  in  the  Temple  of  the  Washington 
Society,  before  the  Association,  the  Association  having  recommended  him 
for  ordination.  Mr.  George  W.  Chase  was  licensed  by  Mr.  Giles,  Octo-^er 
26th,  1867,  upon  the  same  recommendation.  Mr.  Philip  Barraud  Cabell 
was  licensed  by  Rev.  Abiel  Silver,  April  28th,  1868,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association. 

Messrs.  Fox  and  Hinkley  have  been  actively  engaged  in  their  pastoral 
duties  during  the  past  year;  and  the  latter  has  performed  some  missionary 
work  in  Virginia^  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania.  Rev.  Arthur 
O.  Brickman  is  engaged  only  a  small  part  of  the  year  as  Pastor  of  the  First 
German  Society,  of  Baltimore ;  the  remainder  of  his  time  is  devoted  to  mis- 
sionary work  in  difl'erent  parts  of  the  country,  principally  in  the  West. 

Rev.  Willard  G.  Day,  formerly  of  East  Roc^port,  Ohio,  and  Presiding 
Minister  of  the  Ohio  Association,  received  a  call  in  the  latter  part  of  1867* 
to  serve  the  Third  Society  of  Baltimore;  and  having  accepted  it,  entered 
upon  his  duties  in  February  last,  with  the  purpose  of  serving  that  Society 
for  eight  months  of  a  year,  and  to  devote  four  months  to  the  missionary  work 
of  the  Association.  He  began  his  missionary  labors  last  month  in  Kelson 
County,  Virginia. 

Rev.  John  Ward  Hunt  has  been  preaching,  since  his  ordination,  on  alter- 
nate Sundays,  to  the  First  Society  in  Baltimore,  and  has  also  preached  in 
several  public  institutions  in  that  city,  and  in  one  or  two  places  in  the  coun* 
try.  He  has  lately  removed  to  Ann  Arundel  County  to  reside,  not  far  from 
Baltimore,  where  he  has  built  a  house,  and  fitted  up  a  room  in  it  for  public 
worship  ;  and  expects  to  divide  his  time  between  the  two  places,  and  to  per- 
form some  missionary  labor  occasionally  at  other  points.  His  first  congrega- 
tion in  his  new  home  consisted  of  nineteen  persons.  He  hopes  to  begin  a 
Sunday-school  before  long  in  this  place. 

Mr.  George  W.  Chase  is  a  resident  of  Columbus,  (Ja.  He  and  Mr.  Louis 
H.  Tafel  have  been  holding  public  meetings  for  New  Church  worship  in  that 
town  since  the  second  Sunday  in  January-  of  this  year,  which  are  attended 
by  people  of  different  denominations,  the  audiences  varying  frori^  twenty -five 
to  sixty-five.  There  is  but  one  other  member  of  the  New  Church  residing 
in  Columbus  —  a  young  lady  who  went  from  New  England  as  a  teacher. 
Mr.  Chase  writes:  **  Out  of  the  twenty-three  sermons  and  lectures  de- 
livered up  to  the  present  time,  ten  were  composed  by  Brother  Tafel,  four 
by  myself,  and  the  remainder  were  selected  from  different  volumes  of  ser- 
mons and  the  *  Messenger.' "    Mr.  Chase's  profession  is  that  of  a  music 
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teacher  ;  and  it  has  been  deemed  bebt,  in  the  beginning,  for  him  to  lead  in 
the  musical  part  of  the  worship  frequently,  and  that  Mr.  Tafel  should  lec- 
ture; but  he  proposes  hereaAer  to  devote  more  time  to  study  and  the  prep- 
aration of  sermons,  and  hopes  to  bo  able  to  do  some  missionary  labor  in 
other  places  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  Philip  B.  Cabell  has  been  preaching  for  the  Wanninster  Society  since 
he  was  licensed.  In  July  last  he  was  chosen  leader  of  this  Society;  and 
now  that  they  are  about  to  occupy  their  new  house  of  worship,  he  will 
probably  officiate  for  them  regularly  as  a  teacher  of  the  doctrines,  and  per- 
form such  other  services  as  he  is  authorized  to  do. 

The  condition  of  all  the  Societies  in  our  Assoiriation  is  improving.  The 
Washington  Society  especially  exhibits  a  gratifying  increase,  twenty-two 
members  having  been  added  the  past  year.  This  Society  is  now  making  an 
efibrt  to  enlarge  and  improve  their  Temple,  so  that  it  will  accommodate  a 
larger  number  and  present  a  handsome  appearance.  But  they  need  pecuni- 
ary aid;  and  as  Washington  is  the  capital  of  the  whole  country,  and  will 
probably  remain  so  for  many  years,  there  is  a  peculiar  importance  attached 
to  this  movement.  New  Churchmen  all  over  the  country  ought  to  feel  an 
interest  in  it 

^The  Warminster  Society  is  also  gaining  strength,  as  is  shown  by  their 
erecting  a  house  of  worship.  In  this  effort  they  have  been  aided  by  kind 
friends  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  sum  of  $71 7  has  been  contributed 
for  the  object  by  persons  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Wilmington, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Chicago,  Glendale,  and  New  Orleans.  This  may 
be  taken  as  a  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  that  the  charity  of  the  New  Church 
is  not  bounded  or  limited  by  sectional  lines. 

Much  interest  has  been  awakened  in  our  Association,  during  the  past 
year,  in  the  missionary  cause  and  the  Sunday-school  cause.  We  are  striving 
to  fulfill  the  Divine  commandment  to  **  Go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  ever}'  creature;"  at  least  according  to  the  literal  sense  of  the 
command.  The  settled  opinion  of  the  members  of  our  Association  is,  that 
oar  ministers  shouhl  go  and  proclaim  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church 
wherever  a  way  is  opened  and  a  foothold  can  be  obtained.  Durin^  the 
past  year  lectures  or  discourses  have  been  delivered  on  missionary  visits,  in 
twelve  different  places  within  our  limits,  in  only  one  of  which  there  is  a  New 
Church  Society;  and  it  is  hoped  that  at  least  a  dozen  more  will  be  visited 
the  coming  year.  In  more  than  half  of  those  referred  to,  the  doctrines  had 
never  been  proclaimed  before. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  zeal  manifested  in  behalf  of  the  Sunday-school 
cause,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  Wilmington  a  Mission  Sunday-school  has 
been  started,  and  the  movement,  though  small  in  its  beginning,  promises  good 
results.  A  new  Sunday-school  will  also  be  begun  in  Nelson  County,  Va.,  at 
Norwood,  as  soon  as  the  Society  begins  to  worship  in  its  new  house. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  thankful  to  our  Heavenly 
Father,  that  He  has  given  us  the  means  of  accomplishing  so  much,  and  that 
the  evidences  are  so  plainly  manifested,  that  our  labors  are  not  in  vain.    We 
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feel  encouraged  to  labor  and  to  wait,  knowing  that  He  atone  "  giveth  tbe 
increase,"  and  that  if  ire  labor  faithfully,  we  shall  in  no  vise  lose  our  reoanl. 
WiLLAHD  H.  IIiXKLKY,  Prtsiiling  Minuttr. 
CHARLKa  Rkkse,  Recording  Secretary. 
ks,  Del.,  July  IK,  1SC8. 


THE    MASSACHUSETTS    ASBOCrATIOS. 

The  Massacbuselts  ABsociation  cmhiwe*  fifteen  regularly  instituted  socie- 
ties, the  statistii's  of  which  will  be  found  iti  the  following  tabic.  In  this 
table,  the  first  column  gives  the  name  of  the  society;  the  second,  that  of  the 
pastor,  minister,  or  leader;  the  third,  the  number  of  church-members;  the 
fourth,  tbe  number  added  during  the  past  year;  the  fifth,  the  number  re- 
moved by  death;  the  sinth.the  average  attendance  at  worship;  tbeacveoth, 
the  average  number  at  the  commuaioo ;  and  the  eighth,  the'  number  of  pu- 
pils in  the  Sabbath-school. 
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The  ministry  of  this  Association  consists  of  tico  Ordaining  Ministers,  and 
ihirleen  Pastois,  or  MiBsionarieB  with  the  powers  of  pastors;  and  (Aree  Li- 
centiates. The  Ordaining  Ministers  are  the  Rev.  Thomas  Worcester, 
Preaidinjj  and  Ordaining  Minister  of  this  Association  ;  and  the  Rev.  Abie) 
Silver,  Minister  of  the  Brookline  Society,  and  formerly  President  and  Or- 
daining Minister  of  the  Maryland  Association. 

The  Pastors,  or  Misaionaries,  arc,  Ruv.  Joseph  Pettee,  Rev.  Warren  God- 
dard,  Rev.  T.  B.  Uayward,  Rev.   John  P.  Perrj-,  Rev.  James  Reed,  Rev. 
T.  0.  Paine,  Rev.  John  Worcester,  Rev.  Charles  A.  Dunham,  Rev,  Joshua 
T.  Eaton,  Kev.  F.  Mclntire,  Rev.  Edward  Craig  Mitchell,   Rev.   Charles  * 
Hardon,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Worcester. 

The  Licentiates  are  Mr.  Benjamin  Worcester,  of  Waltham  ;  Mr.  William 
H.  Uaybew,  of  East  Woburn  ;  and  Mr.  Theodore  F.  Wright,  of  Boston. 
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The  health  of  the  Presiding  Minister,  Rev.  Thomas  Worcester,  is  still 
not  good.  He  has  not  preached  regularly  anywhere  the  past  year,  but 
occasionally  in  several  places,  and  has  generally  conducted  a  doctrinal 
class  for  the  Boston  Society  on  Sabbath  afternoons.  The  Association,  at 
\Xs  meeting  in  October  last,  adopted  some  resolutions  expressing  the  hope, 
that,  having  resigned  his  connection  with  the  Boston  Society,  he  would 
now  be  able  to  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  in  visiting  often 
the  different  societies  in  the  Association,  preaching  to  them,  and  giving  them 
the  benefit  of  his  counsel;  but  he  has  been  able  to  do  but  very  little  of 
this  work. 

Rev.  Mr.  Goddard  has  no  permanent  charge.  Rev.  Messrs.  Dunham 
and  Mclntire  are  engaged  in  business,  and  preach  but  rarely.  Rev.  Sam- 
ael  M.  Warren  returned  to  England  in  September  last. 

Mr.  Joseph  Worcester  received  an  urgent  invitation  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, last  autumn,  to  go  and  preach  for  receivers  of  the  doctrines  in  that 
city.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  was  ordained,  and  has  been  preaching 
there  about  eight  months.     His  health  is- better  than  formerly. 

There  has  been  regular  worship,  and  indeed  a  small  unorganized  so- 
ciety, at  both  Waltham  and  Newtonville,  for  many  years,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Worcester,  a  licentiate,  at  the  former  place,  and  Rev. 
John  Worcester,  at  the  lattitr.  The  attendance  at  Waltham  is  one  hun- 
dred or  more,  and  at  Newtonville  fifty  to  sixty.  There  is  a  Sabbath- 
school  at  the  former  place  of  sixty-eight  pupils,  and  twenty-eight  at  the 
latter. 

Mr.  Mayhew,  for  two  or  three  years  past  the  librarian  of  the  Boston 
New  Church  Union,  and  who  attended  the  Theological  School  at  Waltham 
the  two  last  summers,  was  providentially  led  to  locate  his  residence  in 
East  Wobum,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Boston.  A  few  receivers  were 
known  to  be  near  him  in  the  town  of  Stoneham.  A  meeting  for  wor- 
ship on  the  Sabbath  was  commenced  by  him  in  a  school-house  with  these 
persons,  which  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  others  in  the  neighborhood. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  procure  a  larger  hall;  and  he  has  been  licensed, 
and  is  now  preaching  to  a  congregation  of  fifty  to  seventy-five  ;  who  seem 
to  be  becoming  much  interested  in  the  doctrines,  have  organized  a  Sabbath- 
school  of  thirty-two  pupils,  an  adult  doctrinal  class  of  twelve,  and  have 
made  a  good  beginning  with  a  subscription  to  build  a  church.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  they  will  ere  long  be  instituted  as  a  regular  society. 

Mr.  Wright,  during  the  last  autumn  and  winter,  conducted  worship  (or 
a  small  band  of  receivers  in  Lynn,  where  a  society  may  be  expected  at  no 
distant  day.     He  was  licensed,  April  1. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hardon  has  spent  the  winter  in  Mansfield,  where  he  has  had 
the  use  of  the  Unitarian  church  on  Sabbath  mornings,  and  has  been  preach- 
ing and  lecturing  to  congregations  of  forty  to  eighty,  several  of  whom  have 
manifested  much  interest  in  the  doctrines. 

In  the  autumn  of  1866,  by  invitation  of  the  Committee  of  Religious  In- 
struction of  this  Association,  a  meeting  for  Conference  was  held  by  the 
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superintendents  and  teachers  of  our  Sabbath-schools.  Most  of  the  min- 
isters of  the  Association  were  present,  and  many  subjects  of  interest  and 
importance  were  presented.  Similar  meetings  have  been  held  on  the  day 
previous  to  each  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  since  that  date; 
and  the  benefits  to  our  Sabbath-<8chools,  and  to  all  connected  with  them, 
resulting  from  bringing  all  our  zeal  and  experience  into  one  common  stock, 
induced  the  formation,  at  our  meeting  in  April  last,  of  an  organization 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Massachusetts  Sabbath-school  Conference  of  the 
New  Jerusalem; "  its  objects  being,  **  to  consider  all  questions  connected  with 
Sabbath-school  instruction ;  to  collect  the  statistics  of  our  Sabbath-schools; 
to  compare  views,  and  keep  alive  an  active  and  earnest  interest  in  all 
that  pertains  to  their  teaching  and  management;  and  to  advance  the 
cause  of  the  religious  instruction  of  children  and  youth." 

All  superintendents  and  teachers  of  Sabbath-schools,  and  all  pastors 
and  other  ministers,  within  the  limits  of  the  Massachusetts  Association, 
may  become  members  by  signing  the  constitution. 

Superintendents  and  teachers  of  other  New  Church  Sabbath-schools 
may  become  members  by  vote  of  the  Conference. 

Its  officers  are  Rev.  Joseph  Pettee,  President;  Rev.  John  Worcester, 
Vice-President;  F.  A.  Dewson,  Secretary, 

By  far  the  most  important  event  which  has  taken  place  in  this  Asso- 
ciation during  the  past  year,  is  the  connection  which  has  been  brought  about 
between  the  Association  and  the  Boston  New  Church  Union. 

As  the  details  of  this  arrangement  have  been  given  in  the  Journals  of 
the  Association,  and  the  periodicals  of  the  Church,  we  need  not  enter  into 
them  now.  We  wish  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  by  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  bodies,  we  hope  and  expect,  in  a  more  efficient 
way  than  has  heretofore  been  done,  to  perform  the  outward  and  visible  uses 
of  the  Church.  Missionaries  will  probably  be  soon  put  into  the  field.  To 
meet  expenses,  an  effort  is  in  progress  to  raise  $4,000;  and  a  considerable 
part  of  this  sum  has  already  been  procured. 

^   T.  B.  Hayward,  Secretary, 


THE   MICHIGAN   AND   NORTHERN   INDIANA    ASSOCIATION. 
To  the  General  Convention: 

There  are  four  (4)  societies  in  this  Association,  only  two  of  which  keep  up 
regular  worship  and  Sunday-school  on  the  Sabbath.  There  is  only  one 
oiinister  now  residing  in  the  Association,  namely,  Rev.  George  Field,  of 
Adrian,  Michigan. 

The  Rev.  George  N.  Smith,  President  of  the  Association,  has  removed 
from  Grand  Rapids  to  Urbana,  Ohio,  and  is  engaged  in  ministerial  labors 
there,  and  in  other  places  in  that  State,  but  occasionally  makes  us  a  minis- 
terial visit.  We  have  had  the  valued  services  of  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Day,  firom 
Ohio,  about  three  months  during  last  winter. 
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It  15  Mtimated  that  there  are  about  three  bundreO  (300)  New  Chnruhmea 
in  tha  Anoeiation,  besldei  cfailtlren.  We  are  still  looking  rorwatd  with  hope 
tolbe  time  when  thit  large  Damber  of  the  membera  of  the  Church  and  receiv- 
en  afaall  be  thoroughly  organited  in  a  working  and  efTeutire  body  of  the 
Chvrtit,  under  the  leadership  of  at  least  one  good  ninieter  of  the  Church. 
Hr.  Joseph  B.  Escott  hat  been  licented  to  t«ach  the  doclririei  of  the  New 
Church  within  the  AjMciation. 

For  the  Acting  Committee, 

E.  Laidlb,  Secretary, 


THB  HiBaoniii  AseociATioK. 

Ts  thi  Rev.  Thomss  WorCWter,  D.  D.,  Pruiident  of  tha  Genend  ConvenliOD  of  tha 
New  Jeiuulem  in  the  U.  S.  A.: 

Deah  Sir  AMD  Brother,  —  In  behalf  of  the  MissouH  As8o<.-iatioii  of 
the  New  Church,  we  present  this  their  Memorial,  praying  for  union  with  the 
General  ConTention,  and  eubmitting  the  outlines  of  our  organization. 

Tbo  diocese  represented  in  the  Ajeociation  is  defined  as  *■  the  Slate  of 
UiMouri  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  other  statet,"  and  has  in  it  at  present  five 
[ariibes  and  societies,  three  minisMrs,  and  aboat  three  hundred  New 
Cbnrchmen. 

Believing  that  in  union  there  is  Btren;!th.  nnd  that  before  the  Lord  the 
Qiarch  is  ooo  and  undivided,  we  submit  our  Memorial,  praying  ever  for  the 
pniperity  and  unity  of  the  New  Jeruialeni  in  the  United  Stales  of  America. 
J.  P.  Stuart,  Prei-iJenlu/ the  iliuoariAatoeialiun. 

R.L.  Tafel,  Secretary. 
St.  Lot-IB,  Jkm  19d,  1868. 


THE   NEW   TORE    ASSOCIATION'. 

Sinee  our  last  report  one  society  has  been  added  to  our  membership, 
making  eight  our  prewnt  number.  Thv  following  table  presents  such  etatia- 
lics  u  have  been  reported  Co  the  Association :  — 
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The  Ministers  and  Licentiates  of  the  Association  are  Bev.  Cfaanncey  Giles, 
Ordaining  Minister,  Pastor  of  the  New  York  Society ;  Rev.  John  Cartis 
Ager,  Pastor  of  the  Brooklyn  Society  ;  Rev.  Charles  H.  Mann,  Pastor  of  the 
Orange  Society;  Rev.  Samuel  Beswick,  Pastor  of  the  Paterson  Society; 
Rev.  James  £.  Mills,  unemployed;  l^ir.  Savilian  Lee,  preaching  in  Baiting 
Hollow ;  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Lamb,  officiating  in  Mystic,  Conn. ;  Mr.  Charles 
C.  Lord,  officiating  at  Riverhead ;  Mr.  John  Holden,  unemployed ;  Mr. 
John  C.  Chatterton,  employed  as  missionary ;  Mr.  S.  S.  Seward,  officiating 
in  Newark. 

Since  our  last  report,  Rev.  J.  P.  Stuart  has  withdrawn  from  the  New 
York  Association,  and  has  become  the  Presiding  and  Ordaining  Minister  of 
the  new  Missouri  Association.  On  the  9th  of  October  last,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Maun  was  ordained  as  Pastor,  at  the  request  of  the  Orange  Society.  On 
the  same  day  a  license  was  granted  to  Mr.  John  C.  Chatterton,  of  Pongh- 
keepsie.     On  July  27th,  a  license  was  granted  to  Mr.  S.  S.  Seward. 

Afler  a  careful  investigation  of  the  case,  the  Ecclesiastical  Council  unan- 
imously voted  to  recognize  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Samuel  Beswick,  so  far  as 
the  first  grade  of  the  ministry  is  concerned  ;  this  being  all  that  Mr.  Ber- 
wick asked  or  claimed.     The  date  of  his  ordination  is  March  80,  1856. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  four  societies  within  the  limits  of  the 
Association,  at  Mystic,  Conn.,  and  at  Poughkeepsie,  Danby,  and  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.  There  is  also  regular  service  on  the  Sabbath  at  Newark  and  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.,  in  both  of  which  places  it  is  hoped  that  societies  will  soon 
be  formed.*  All  the  societies  connected  with  the  Association  are  in  a  pros- 
perous condition.  The  work  of  the  Association  has  been  confined  for  the 
most  part  during  the  past  year  to  missionary  operations.  Rev.  J.  P.  Stuart, 
continued  his  efficient  labors  as  missionary  of  the  Association  until  January. 
Since  that  time  the  Association  has  paid  a  partial  salary  to  Mr.  S.  S.  Sew- 
ard to  enable  him  to  fit  himself  for  the  ministry.  During  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  he  has  been  reading  and  preaching  for  the  little  congregation  in 
Newark.  A  similar  arrangement  has  also  recently  been  made  with  Mr.  J.  C. 
Chatterton.  For  these  uses  the  Association  has  raised  during  the  year  over 
$1800,  of  which  it  has  expended  about  Si 400.  Public  lectures  on  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  have  been  delivered  during  the  year  by  the  ministers 
of  the  Association  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Orange,  Paterson,  Mt,  Vernon, 
Poughkeepsie,  and  Newark.  In  all  these  localities  marked  progress  has  been 
made.  In  Riverhead^  aIso,  there  is  a  renewed  interest  They  have  secured 
the  services  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Lord,  and  an  application  has  been  made  for  his 
ordination,  which  has  been  authorized. 

A  new  measure  has  recently  been  adopted  by  the  Association,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  largely  increase  our  missionary  operations.  It  is  proposed  to  give 
to  certain  laymen,  well  versed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  a  license  to 
deliver  public  lectures  on  the  doctrines,  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Association.  These  are  to  be  called  Lay  Teachers. 
It  is  hoped  that  we  shall  be  able  in  this  way  to  carry  on  regular  series  of 
public  lectures  during  each  winter  in  many  places  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
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York,  and  thus  continue  to  build  up  those  centres  of  interest  which  alread3r 
exist.  The  Association  is  also  considering  the  question  of  creating  a  build- 
ing fund,  to  assi^  these  small  circles  of  receivers  in  building  places  of  wor- 
ship. 

It  is  now  three  years  since  our  Association  was  organized.  We  com- 
menced with  four  societies,  we  now  have  eight ;  and  it  is  expected  that 
two  or  three  more  will  be  added  during  the  coming  year.  We  commenced 
with  five  ministers  and  licentiates,  we  now  have  eleven.  Our  progress 
in  other  respects  has  been  equally  rapid,  and  the  field  is  widening  as  we  go 
on.  With  our  present  force  of  laborers  we  cannot  begin  to  do  the  work 
which  lies  im#iediately  before  us.  New  points  of  interest,  fully  as  prom- 
ising as  the  old,  are  constantly  presenting  themselves,  as  our  missionary 
work  is  extended.  A  course  of  lectures  in  any  new  place  awakens  an  in- 
terest which  it  seems  almost  a  wrong  to  leave  uncared  for.  The  great  work 
which  the  Church  has  before  it  is  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  these  truths. 
We  submit,  therefore,  whether  it  is  right  for  the  Church  to  reject  any  in- 
strumentality which  can  be  made  available  in  promoting  this  great  work.  If 
there  is  any  part  of  this  work  which  laymen,  properly  authorized  and  di- 
rected, can  perform,  is  it  not  our  duty  to  open  the  way  for  them?  The  New 
York  Association  is  convinced  that  the  experiment  of  lay  teaching  ought  to 
be  tried.  John  C.  Aoer, 

Secretary  of  the  N,  Y,  Association, 


THE   OHIO   ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  General  Convention  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  United  States: 

The  Ohio  Association  at  present  comprises  eleven  societies,  whose  names 
and  statistics  are  given  in  the  table  subjoined. 

The  Ministers  at  present  employed  in  the  Association  are  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Edmund  A.  Beaman,  George  N.  Smith,  Frank  Sewall,  John  Goddard;  and 
Messrs.  J.  M.  Hibbard,  J.  H.  Einhaus,  and  Calvin  D.  Noble,  Licentiates. 

The  Rev.  Willard  G.  Day,  President  of  the  Association,  has  removed  to 
Baltimore,  Md.;  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Carriere  to  St  Louis,  Mo.;  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Miller  is  making  a  temporary  sojourn  in  Canada,  and  the  Rev.  Theodore 
Edson  is  engaged  in  school  teaching. 

The  missionary  labors  of  the  Association  have  not  been  extensive  during 
the  year  past,  owing  to  the  want  of  time  for  extra  parochial  work  on  the 
part  of  the  ministers. 

The  Rev.  E.  A.  Beaman,  Missionary  of  the  Cincinnati  Society,  has  dili- 
gently visited  an  extensive  circuit,  comprising  Southern  Ohio  and  the  ad- 
jacent parts  of  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Sewall  and  Day, 
and  Mr.  Noble,  have  visited  the  Church  in  Wood  County,  delivering  a  series 
of  lectures.  The  Rev.  George  N.  Smith  has  made  regular  visits  to  the  con- 
gregation newly  gathered  in  Richmond,  Ind.  Mr.  Day  has  also  spent 
two  months  with  the  Church  in  Detroit,  Mich.;  and  Mr.  Sewall  has  visited 
the  Church  in  New  Orleans,  La. 
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The  mission  visit  of  the  Rev.  Frank  Sewall  to  the  Church  in  New  Or- 
leans met  with  happy  and  successfal  results.  Mr.  Sewall  remained  three 
months  with  the  Society,  holding  two  services  each  Sunday,  and  a  week-day 
doctrinal  class.  He  baptized  nineteen  persons,  of  whom  seven  were  adults, 
and  administered  the  Holy  Supper  on  the  last  Sunday  of  his  visit  to  over 
forty  communicants.  Mr.  Sewall  also  visited  the  Church  in  Galveston,  Texas, 
delivering  two  week-day  lectures  on  the  doctrines  in  a  public  hall. 

The  loss  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Day  from  the  Association  is  deeply  felt,  particu- 
larly by  the  Church  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  which  is  now  without 
a  missionary  or  any  ordained  minister.  There  is  an  urgent  demand  for 
more  ministerial  labor  in  the  Association,  and  steps  will  be  taken  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  to  meet  it  in  some  measure. 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  Septem- 
ber last,  at  Urbana.  An  interesting  debate  was  held  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cating children  in  the  New  Church  School;  and  the  ministers  were  requested, 
by  resolution,  to  call  the  attention  of  their  congregations  to  the  subject.  An 
appropriation  of  $100  was  voted,  for  the  purchase  and  distribution,  by  the 
Association,  of  the  "  Table  of  Contents  "  of  the  forthcoming  Lippincott  edition 
of  the  **  True  Christian  Religion."  Mr.  Calvin  Day  Noble  was  authorized  to 
receive  license  to  preach.  Mr.  Noble  has  since  been  officiating  very  accept- 
ably in  the  parishes  of  Bast  Rockport  and  Cleveland.  In  the  latter  city  a 
new  parish  has  been  formed  during  the  past  year. 

An  important  change  has  been  effected  in  the  organization  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Society,  whereby  the  communicants  of  the  Church  are  constituted  an 
inner  body,  distinct  from,  although  acting  with,  the  pew-holders,  or  persona 
in  external  society  membership.  The  change  gives  general  satisfaction,  and 
is  thought  to  be  one  that  will  conduce  to  the  orderly  and  prosperous  growth 
of  the  Church  in  that  vicinity.  An  increasing  interest  in  the  Sunday- 
schools  is  manifested  throughout  the  Association.  The  recommendations  of 
the  Convention  in  this  regard  have  received  due  attention  in  the  meetings 
of  the  Association. 

Of  the  two  Church  schools  within  the  Association,  that  at  Urbana  has 
just  closed  a  successful  year  under  the  direction  of  Prof  Alonzo  Phelps, 
Principal.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  lists  for  this  year  is  double  that  of 
last  year,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  enlarged  accommodations 
and  increased  efficiency  in  teaching  during  the  coming  year.  The  Univer- 
sity buildings  and  grounds  will  be  appropriated  for  the  boys'  school;  and  a 
fine  large  seminary  building  in  another  part  of  the  town  will  be  occupied  by 
the  girls,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phelps  assuming  the  charge  of  the  household.  The 
Rev.  Greorge  N.  Smith  is  expected  to  continue  iu  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
schools  and  the  Urbana  Society. 

The  school  at  Foster  Hill  is  still  in  want  of  an  efficient  male  teacher  as 
principal.  A  gentleman  of  the  New  Church,  capable  of  conducting  a  good 
classical  school  for  boys,  would  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  a  liberal  patronage. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Einhaus,  Licentiate,  has  translated  and  published  in  the  German 
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langna^  "  The  Child's  First  Catechism,"  as  prepared  by  the  Bngtjgb  New 
Chnn:h  Conference.  He  has  also  undertaken  the  translating  and  publish- 
inp  in  German,  of  a  series  of  tracts  needed  for  general  circulation.  [Appli- 
cations for  these  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Einhaus,  in  Cincinnati,  addressed,  care 
of  Allen  &  Co.,  comer  of  Main  and  Fifth  Streets.] 

The  following  is  an  approximate  statement  of  tbe  statistics  of  the  Associa- 
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Here  are  also  within  the  limita  of  the  Association,  but  not  in  formal  con- 
nection with  it,  the  following  four  societies  :  Hannibal,  Slonroe  County 
(German),  Bev.CCarriere,  recently  removed  to  St.  Louis;  Hebron  Society. 
T..oi-kland,  Rer.  E.  A.  Beaman.  Missionary;  Shelby  County  Sociery,  Rev.  J, 
H.  Miller,  Missionary;  and  tbe  newly  formed  Cleveland  Parish,  Mr.  Calvin 
D.  Noble,  Licentiate. 

Respectfully  submitted  in  behalfof  tbe  Ohio  Association, 

Fbakk  Sewall,  Clerk. 


ASSOCIATION'. 
To  the  General  ConrentioD  of  tbe  Kew  Jenuilem  Chareb: 

Dear  Bretiihen,  —  Wc  have  but  tittle  to  report  of  "  duties  done  "  since 
the  last  meeting  of  Convention.  We  are  bopeful,  however,  from  present  in- 
dications, that  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching,  when  the  membcra  of  the 
Chnrch  in  our  section  of  the  country  will  be  more  fully  in  the  performance 
of  uses,  and  that  much  good  will  result  from  their  efforts. 

The  Association  consists  of  the  following  societies,  namely  :  the  Detavara 
Connty,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  and  Lancaster.  These  societies  are  under 
tbe  ministerial  charge,  respectively,  of  Rev.  Thomas  Wilki,  Rev.  W.  H. 
Benade,  Rev.  T.  P.  Rodman,  and  Rev.  N.  C.  Bumbam. 

The  Delaware  County  Society  has  thirty-three  members.  Three  memtwrs 
have  been  added  since  our  last  report,  and  one  removed  by  death. 
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The  Pittsburgh  Society  has  fifty-four  members.  The  average  attendance 
at  public  worship  is  seventy ;  the  average  attendance  at  the  Holy  Supper 
is  thirty.  The  Sunday-school  contains  thirty-three  scholars  and  six  teachers. 
The  average  attendance  is  twenty. 

The  Philadelphia  Society  has  forty-four  members.  The  average  attend- 
ance at  public  worship  is  about  seventy;  the  average  attendance  at  the 
Holy  Supper  is  about  thirty-two.  The  Sunday-«chool,  including  an  adult 
class,  consists  of  forty  scholars,  under  the  care  of  the  pastor  as  superintend- 
ent, and  four  teachers.     The  average  attendance  is  about  thirty. 

The  Lancaster  Society  has  nineteen  members.  The  average  attendance 
at  public  worship  is  about  thirty;  the  average  attendance  at  the  Holy  Sup- 
per is  from  twelve  to  fifteen.  The  Sunday-school  consists  of  eighteen 
scholars,  under  the  care  of  a  superintendent  and  four  teachers.  The  aver- 
age attendance  is  about  fourteen. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association. 

Benjamin  F.  Glenn,  Secretary, 


REPORTS  OF  MINISTERS. 


Reo.  Abiel  Silver, 

To  the  General  Convention  of  the  New  Church : 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Maryland  Association  of  the  New 
Church,  and  his  application  to  me  for  that  purpose,  I  granted  a  license,  in 
April,  1868,  to  Philip  B.  Cabell,  of  Warminster,  Nelson  County,  Va.,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  General  Convention,  to  preach  and  perform 
religious  services  for  one  year.  Abiel  Silver, 

Ordaining  Minister, 


Rev.  George  Field, 

To  the  General  Convention  of  the  New  Church : 

Dear  Brethren,  —  Although  a  member  of  the  Michigan  and  Northern 
Indiana  Association,  yet  as  I  did  not  report  to  that  body  at  its  last  session, 
I  submit  the  following  to  the  Convention,  as  information  not  otherwise  con- 
veyed, if  the  Convention  is  willing  to  receive  it. 

Since  my  last  annual  report,  the  members  and  friends  of  the  New  Church 
in  Adrian,  have  rented  a  large  and  convenient  room  in  the  Masonic  Temple 
for  our  meetings  for  worship,  and  have  furnished  it  with  chairs,  pulpit,  stove, 
carpet,  etc.,  and  hold  meetings  for  worship  regularly  every  Sabbath  morn- 
ing. The  number  that  attend  are  as  yet  but  very  few;  but  we  are  encour- 
aged to  hope  and  believe  that  this  will  become  a  nucleus,  around  which  will 
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gather  all  who  may  he  in  a  state  to  receive  the  heavenly  doctrines.  We 
also  hold  quarterly  meetings,  when  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Church, 
who  reside  within  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  are  invited  to  attend;  at  which 
time  also  the  Holy  Supper  is  usually  administered.  The  books  in  our  li- 
brary are  also  more  or  less  in  constant  circulation ;  and  thus  the  ground  is 
bein<;  prepared,  and  seed  is  sown,  which,  we  hope,  may  take  root  and  grow, 
and  bear  good  fruit. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  meetings  for  worship  in  the  morning  of  the  Sab- 
bath last  winter,  I  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  in  the  afternoon.  These  were  not  numerously  attended;  for  even 
the  most  liberal  and  intelligent  were  afraid  there  was  something  not  just 
right  about  them;  either  spiritualism,  or  infidelity,  or  something  heterodox, 
and  not  popular.  Still,  those  who  attended  at  first  expressed  themselves  as 
being  greatly  interested  and  well  pleased;  yet,  one  afler  another,  they 
ceased  coming,  as  was  believed,  from  outside  pressure. 

In  addition  to  our  regular  meetings  in  Adrian,  I  have,  since  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Convention,  been  twice  to  Davisburgh  (about  forty  miles  north 
from  Detroit),  lecturing  and  preaching  each  time.  I  have  also  been  to  Na- 
poleon (Ohio),  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  William  Sheffield,  and  delivered  five 
lectures  and  preached  one  sermon.  This  was  very  soon  afler  a  similar  short 
course  of  lectures  had  been  delivered  there  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Hibbard.  Mr. 
Ilibbard's  lectures  broke  ground  in  that  village  in  behalf  of  the  New 
Church,  and  attracted  great  attention;  but  before  I  went,  the  armies  of  the 
Old  Church  had  collected,  united,  and  organized  their  forces,  and  put  a  cor- 
don round  them,  and  held  nightly  protracted  meetings  for  protection  and 
defense.  Still  the  people  would  come  to  learn  more  of  the  New  Church 
doctrines,  and  our  meetings  were  very  well  attended. 

Last  September  I  went  to  Strathroy  and  Chatham  (Canada),  and  de- 
livered at  the  former  place  three  lectures  and  one  sermon,  and  attended 
three  social  meetings;  and  at  the  latter  place  two  lectures  ;  which  visits 
were  soon  afterwartls  recorded  in  the  **  New  Jerusalem  Messenger." 
Whilst  at  Strathroy,  I  also  administered  the  Holy  Supper  to  eighteen  com- 
municants. Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Convention  I  have  baptized  eight 
children  and  three  adults.  Nine  of  these  were  in  Adrian,  one  in  Strathroy, 
and  one  in  Chatham. 

I  am  now  the  only  New  Church  minister  residing  within  the  Association, 
and  am  ready  at  all  times  to  attend  to  missionary  duty  when  called  upon. 

I  may  mention,  as  an  interesting  circumstance  in  connection  with  Adrian, 
that  there  is  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  this  city,  the  constitu- 
tion  of  which  is  broader  and  more  liberal  than  in  most  other  places  ;  as  an 
illustration  of  which,  I  may  state  that  I  was  elected  a  member  of  it  without 
any  application  on  my  part,  and  soon  afler  was  also  elected  one  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  made  Chairman  of  a  Special  Committee,  and  appointed  one  of 
the  speakers  at  a  public  meeting  for  its  benefit  at  the  new  hall,  at  which  I 
announced  that  the  platform  on  which  I  stood,  in  connection  with  the  clergy 
and  others,  of  the  Congregational,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  other  de- 
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nominations,  was,  that  **A11  religion  has  relation  to  life,  and  the  life  of  relig* 
ion  is  to  do  good." 

Very  sincerely  yours,  in  the  Lord's  New  Church, 

George  Field. 

AdRIAIC,  MiCHIOAll. 


Rev,  Mr.  Herrick. 

MiLWAUKKB,  July  eth,  1868. 
To  the  General  Convention  of  the  New  Jerosalem : 

The  past  year  has  been  mainly  employed  in  secular  pursuits,  and  only 
occasionally  in  the  duties  of  the  ministry.  I  have  preached  only  in  this  city 
since  my  last  report,  and  have  preached  but  eleven  times.  I  have  adminis- 
tered the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  four  times,  baptized  one  person, 
and  officiated  at  two  funerals. 

Feeling  grateful  to  the  Lord  for  all  his  mercies  toward  me,  and  earnestly 
praying  that  your  deliberations  and  labors  may  promote  the  peace  and  wel- 
fare of  the  Church,  I  am  respectfully  and  affectionately, 

Your  servant, 
*  John  L  Herrick. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  ISOLATED  SOCIETIES. 


The  Philadelphia  Second  Society. 

During  the  past  year  our  Temple  has  been  opened  every  Sabbath  for  Di- 
vine worship.  The  public  services  are  conducted  by  Mr.  William  Roberts, 
who,  since  last  report,  has  officiated  for  the  Society  forty-four  times,  and 
five  times  for  the  Frankford  Society.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Rodman  has  preached 
for  the  Society  seven  times,  administered  the  Holy  Supper  five  times,  con- 
firmed one  person,  and  baptized  an  infant.  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Lever  preached 
three  times  for  the  Society,  and  Mr.  J.  N.  Gregory  once.  The  Sabbath- 
school  is  not  now  in  operation,  but  we  hope  to  resume  it  in  the  approaching 
autumn  under  favorable  auspices. 

The  number  of  members  is  the  same  as  reported  last  year,  and  the  Society 
contributes  ten  dollars  to  the  uses  of  the  Convention. 


h. 


The  New  Orleans  Society. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  United 

States  of  America : 

The  Society  now  numbers  ^/y-one  members.  This  includes  a  few  who 
are  not  residents  of  New  Orleans  or  its  vicinity.  Since  the  organization  of 
tlie  Society  in  1859,  there  have  been  h&ptized  Jifty-four  adults,  and  seventy- 
Hven  children :  total  number  of  baptisms,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one.    Dur- 
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ing  the  years  1867  and  1868,  up  to  the  present  time,  twelve  adults  were 
baptized  and  seventeen  children. 

There  are  on  the  roll  of  communicants  seventy^even  names.  This  in- 
cludes all  from  the  beginning.  The  number  of  communicants  at  present  is 
usually  from  thirty  Xo  forty. 

I  am  informed  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school,  that  it  con* 
tains  about ybr/y  children.  Respectfully, 

W.  M.  Mercer, 
Secretary  of  ExectUive  Commiltee. 


The  Edenfield  Society. 

To  the  Forty-ninth  General  Convention  of  the  New  Chnrch  in  the  United  States, 

assembled  at  Portland,  July  10,  1868: 

Dear  Brethren,  —  Since  our  last  report  our  meetings  for  worship  have 
been  held  regularly  every  Sabbath.  Mr.  Whitehead  has  preached  for  us 
two  or  three  times;  Mr.  Mercer,  of  Wilmington,  once.  Rev.  B.  F.  Barrett 
^  preached  once,  and  administered  the  Holy  Supper;  he  also  baptized 
thee  children  and  one  adult,  who  was  at  the  same  time  received  into  mem- 
bership. Mr.  Isaac  Brierly  has  preached  eight  times.  On  the  remaining 
Sabbaths  the  services  have  been  conducted  by  a  reader.  The  Society  sends 
ten  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  Convention. 

In  behalf  of  the  Edenfield  Society,  Delaware  County,  Pa., 

Edward  Pilling. 

July  8,  1868. 


Tlie  Milwaukee  Society. 

July,  1868. 

Since  the  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Convention  in  June,  1867,  few 
changes  worthy  of  note  have  occurred  in  our  Society.  Public  worship  has 
been  held  regularly  every  Sabbath  morning  during  the  year,  the  services 
being  conducted  by  the  President  of  the  Society;  excepting  an  absence 
from  the  city  of  the  President,  of  five  months,  during  which  time  the  Rev. 
J.  I.  Herrick  preached  for  the  Society  gratuitously,  and  has  also  preached 
and  administered  the  Sacraments  (juarterly  during  the  year.  Our  Sunday- 
school,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Herrick,  has  increased  somewhat 
in  numbers  and  interest,  and  has  become,  we  trust,  a  useful  and  permanent 
institution  of  the  Society.  Anxious  and  hopeful  for  the  future  growth  of 
the  Church  in  this  city,  our  Society  instituted,  several  months  since,  a 
"  Temple-building  Fund,"  to  which  its  members  contribute  quarterly. 
Though  at  present  few  in  numbers  and  weak  in  pecuniary  ability,  we  hope- 
fully trust  in  the  Lord,  that  before  many  years  have  elapsed,  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  build  a  Temple  for  worship,  and  sustain  a  minister. 

We  have  now  a  pleasant  and  comfortable  room  for  worship  ;  a  Sunday- 
school  library,  valued  at  sixty  (60)  dollars;  a  Society  library,  valued  at 
thirty  (30)  dollars;  and  a  Book  Depository,  where  we  keep  for  sale  a  gen- 
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eral  stock  of  New  Church  books.    The  sales  of  books  for  the  past  year  have 

amounted  to  over  two  hundred  (200)  dollars,  and  are  increasing.     The  pub> 

lie  mind  seems  to  be  coming  more  and  more  into  states  receptive  of  the 

heavenly  doctrines.     Within  the  year  tw<^  members  have  been  added  to  our 

Society,  and  one  has  been  removed  to   the  spiritual  world.      We  inclose 

fifteen  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  Convention. 

Sincerely  praying  that  the  Lord  may  be  with  and  bless  you  in  all  your 

deliberations,  we  are 

Truly  yours  in  love  for  the  Church, 

C.  A.  Leuthstrom,   *] 

M.  K.  Montgomery, 

F.  A.  Lydston,  \  Executive  Committee, 

T.  M.  GWYNNB, 

£.  R.  Persons, 


J 


ADDRESSES. 


Address  from  the  General  Convention  of  the  New  Church  in  A  merica  to  the 
General  Conference  of  the  New  Church  in  Great  Britain,  1867. 

Dear  Brethren,  —  We  have  just  listened  to  your  communication 
with  pleasure;  and  we  desire,  at  this  our  annual  session,  to  renew  to  you 
the  expression  of  our  brotherly  regard  and  sympathy,  and  to  communi- 
cate to  you  our  wishes  for  your  continued  prosperity  and  usefulness  in 
building  up  the  Lord's  New  Church  on  earth.  As  you  will  see  from  the 
reports  and  documents  annexed  to  the  Journal  of  our  Proceedings,  a 
copy  of  which  is  herewith  sent  to  you,  the  Church  in  this  country  is 
steadily  increasing  in  numbers  and  influence;  and  we  feel  greatly  encour- 
aged in  prosecuting  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged;  and  we  are  glad 
to  hear  that  you  are  meeting  with  a  like  success. 

On  behalf  of  the  Convention, 

J.   R.   HiBBARD. 
Cincinnati,  June  11, 1867. 

Address  from  the  General  Conference  of  the  New  Church  in  Great  Britain 
to  the  General  Convention  of  the  New  Church  in  America,  1868. 

Beloved  Brethren,  —  The  pleasing  duty  of  addressing  you,  on  be- 
half of  the  New  Church  in  Great  Britain,  was  deputed  to  mo  by  minute 
thirteen  of  the  last  Conference ;  and  1  now  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
with  much  satisfaction. 

We  were  gratified  to  learn,  from  the  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Greneral  Convention,  received  during  the  sitting  of  Conference,  that  the 
great  cause  of  the  New  Church  is  progres^fing  so  pleasingly  in  the  United 
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States.  We  arc  also  glad  to  learn,  from  other  sources,  of  the  activity 
which  characterizes  your  efforts  for  the  spread  of  the  knowledge  of  Di- 
vine Truth.  We  were  likewise  delighted  to  be  assured  of  your  fraternal 
feeling,  in  the  somewhat  brief  letter  of  our  brother,  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Hibbard. 
Permit  me,  on  the  part  of  the  Church  in  this  country,  to  fully  reciprocate 
the  expression  of  brotherly  sympathy  and  regard  which  that  letter  conveys 
to  us. 

At  present  the  numbers  of  the  nominal  New  Church  are  so  few,  and  the 
members  of  it  are  so  scattered,  that  the  annual  Addresses  which  it  is  now 
customary  to  exchange,  may  well  be  felt  by  us  to  be  means  of  encourage- 
ment, which  it  is  in  every  way  desirable  should  be  perpetuated.     They  unite 
sympathies,  and  promote  cooperation.    As  the  early  Christians  were  strength- 
ened by  their  mutual  love,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  great  work  intrusted 
to  them,  and  because  they  were  in  harmony  one  with  another,  they  were 
the  better  able  to  confront  the  disonlers,  conflicts,  and  antagonisms  of  their 
timos;   so  we,  in  the  prosecution  of  our  even  greater  work,  and  in  con- 
ducting our  almost  equally  arduous  warfare  against  evil  and  falsity,  may  be 
the  stronger  for  knowing  that  we  do  not  stand  alone,  and  for  feeling  that 
those  who  are  on  our  side  are  brothers  indeed.     If  there  be  any  two  sep- 
arate organizations  of  the  Church  in  any  two  lands,  between  which  there 
ought  to  exist  the  fullest  sympathy,  and  between  which  there  might  exist 
the  heartiest  cooperation,  the  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Church  in  Great  Britain  should  attain  this  union.     The  many  and  strong 
ties  which  bind  together  the  people  of  the  two  countries  may  even  more 
effectually  link  together  the  members  of  the  New  Church  in  both  lands. 
We  read  the  same  books,  and  teach  the  same  truths,  in  the  same  language ; 
and  our  publishing  operations  are  in  reality  addressed  to  people  in  both 
hemispheres.    New  Churchmen  in  both  countries  may  justly  hope  for  the 
day  when  there  may  be  a  more  efficiently  organized  and  a  more  thoroughly 
developed  system  of  cooperation  than  there  now  is  between  the  two  sections 
of  the  English-speaking  Church.     In  regard  to  the  mutual  interchange  of 
our  literature,  this  cooperation  has  already  become  established  in  an  informal 
and  crude  manner.    Means  might,  no  doubt,  be  devised  for  such  an  inter- 
change of  literature  in  a  more  systematic  manner.     The  names  of  your  best 
writers  are  known  to  many  of  us,  and  their  works  are  appreciated  by  some 
of  us;  but  in  neither  case  to  that  extent  which  the  ability  of  the  writers 
and  the  value  of  their  works  deserve.     We  presume  that  such  may  also  be 
the  case  in  America  in  regard  to  the  productions  of  New  Church  authors  of 
this  country.    It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  a  time  yet  to  come,  when  an  Amer- 
ican New  Church  author  may  confidently  reckon  on  a  numerous  class  of 
affectionate  readers  in  England,  and  when  an  English  author  of  the  New 
Church  may  count  on  a  large  circle  of  readers  in  the  United   States.     I 
must  say,  judging  from  the  lists  of  announcements  of  works  which  appear 
in  your  Magazine  and  other  advertising  media,  that  our  friends  in  America 
surpass  us  in  England  in  this  respect.     It  is  ever  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
signs  of  progress,  when  an  individual  member  of  the  Church,  or  a  congrega- 
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tioD  of  such,  ceases  to  be  satisfied  \?ith  hearing  the  trutb,  but  begins  to  read 
and  to  study  the  heavenly  doctrines. 

The  time  once  was,  when  ^^  faith  came  by  hearing ;  **  for  the  reason  that 
the  mission  of  the  first  Christian  Church  was  to  declare  a  faith.  If  the  mis- 
sion of  the  New  Church  were  no  more  than  the  proclamation  of  a  new  faith, 
preaching  and  oral  teaching  might  still  suffice  for  its  performance.  While 
it  is  the  high  duty  and  privilege  of  the  New  Church  to  declare  the  new 
truths  of  the  new  dispensation,  and  thus,  in  some  respects,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent, to  preach  a  new  faith,  yet  this  is  not  all  of  our  mission,  nor  is  this  its 
most  important  part.  Nunc  licet  is  written  upon  the  portico  of  the  Temple 
into  which  this  generation  is  permitted  to  enter.  It  is  now  lawful,  and 
therefore  possible,  to  enter  intellectually  into  the  things  of  faith.  We  may 
strive  to  understand,  as  well  as  seek  to  know,  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  We  have,  consequently,  a  philosophy  of  Divine  things  which 
may  be  rationally  apprehended,  as  well  as  a  faith  which  must  be  accepted. 
A  faith  may  be  learned  from  the  pulpit  or  the  platform;  minds  may  be  con- 
vinced of  its  truth,  and  hearts  may  be  satisfied  with  its  goodness  from  what 
is  heard;  but  to  comprehend  a  philosophy,  to  understand  the  rationale  of 
the  truths  of  faith,  to  be  able  to  trace  the  real  connection  subsisting  be- 
tween different* truths,  and  to  follow  out  those  truths  as  they  lead  to  new 
conclusions  and  ever  increasing  results,  to  discern  their  fitness  to  man's 
various  states  and  spiritual  needs,  and  the  majestic  harmony  which  springs 
up  when  truth  speaks  to  truth,  and  they  all  answer  back  again  in  the 
hearing  of  man ;  to  do  this  requires  us  to  read,  to  digest,  to  meditate. 
The  peculiar  and  especial  glory  of  the  New  Church  consists  in  the  univer- 
sality of  the  truths  which  it  has  to  offer  to  man :  simple  first  principles  of 
faith  to  those  who  need  such  spiritual  food ;  deeper  explanations  and  larger 
deductions  to  those  whose  states  are  prepared  by  the  Divine  Providence  to 
receive  them;  and,  supreme  over  all,  the  solemn  and  awe-inspiring  verities 
concerning  the  humanity  assumed  by  the  Lord  at  the  incarnation,  and  the 
successive  stages  of  that  sublimest  of  all  processes,  the  glorification,  to  those 
who,  with  the  angels,  desire  to  look  into  these  things.  Herein  consists 
the  adaptedness  of  the  New  Church  to  meet  the  spiritual  wants  and  states 
of  all  men,  not  only  as  they  now  begin  to  be  distinguishable,  but  alao  as 
they  will  be  in  centuries  to  come.  Not  designed  for  merely  one  century, 
we  can  gaze  with  serenity,  even  though  comparatively  but  few  during  the 
past  century  should  have  received  them  at  all,  and  of  that  few  only  a  few 
make  of  them  the  subjects  of  their  earnest  and  persistent  study.  We  labor 
far  more  for  the  future  than  for  the  present ;  our  hopes  of  increase  are 
strong  and  wide-reaching  hopes,  and  because  not  based  on  immediate  ex- 
pectations, they  are  not  to  be  daunted  by  inmiediate  disappointments.  For 
how  many  centuries  was  the  knowledge  of  the  oracles  of  God's  Word  con- 
fined to  the  few  children  of  Israel,  operative  only  in  Canaan,  and  but  very 
•lightly  operative  even  there :  yet  in  them  were  contained  the  seeds  of  the 
harrest  which  Christianity  has  reaped ! 

Therefore,  if  we  cannot  boast  of  thousands  added  to  the  Church,  nor  of  a 
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circulation  of  the  writings  of  the  Church  risiDg  hy  thousands  of  copies  yearly, 
nor  of  many  of  those  outward  signs  of  prosperity,  which  increase  of  numbers, 
of  wealth,  and  of  influence  secures,  the  fact  finds  its  explanation  —  where 
so  many  other  facts  are  explained  —  in  the  very  truths  which  are  intrusted 
to  our  stewardship.  Neither  in  the  shallow  and  sinful  pride,  conceiting 
itself  on  its  superior  knowledge,  or  its  ability  to  receive  and  appreciate 
knowledge,  nor  in  that  indolent  indifference  to  effort  which  sometimes  grows 
up  where  one's  views  are  not  accepted,  nor  in  that  heartless  selfishness 
which  might  lead  us  to  hug  our  treasures  in  secret,  and  let  the  world  go 
bliodjy  on  in  its  ignorance,  we  may  yet  believe  that  mental  and  spiritual 
preparation  is  needed  before  the  truths  of  the  new  age  can  be  •  widely  ac- 
cepted, and  that  that  time  is  not  yet  fully  come. 

This  perception  will  not  necessarily  cause  us  to  relax  our  efforts.    It  will 
rather  stimulate  us  to  new  activity.     The  fact  that  the  Messiah  had  not  yet 
announced  EUmself,  did  not  diminish  the  ardor  or  the  efforts  of  John  the 
Baptist    His  work  was  the  work  of  preparation  for  the  Lord,  and  the  in- 
terrening  space  of  time  did  but  afford  him  the  opportunity  for  doing  his 
^rork.    Our  present  task  as  New  Churchmen,  is  to  help  to  prepare  the  world 
for  the  reception  of  the  heavenly  truths  of  the  new  dispensation.      We 
rightly  count  up  our  successes,  not  so  much  according  tp  the  number  of  those 
who  fully  receive  the  doctrines,  but  also  according  to  the  general  growth  of 
haman  thought  in  the  direction  of  the  truth.     The  Church  is  being  estab- 
^idf  rather  than  has  been  established :  the  process  is  not  a  completed  proc- 
ess; it  is  continually  progressing.     Our  duty  is  to  prepare  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  to  make  ready  in  desert  hearts  and  among  minds  in  a  wilderness  con- 
dition, a  highway  for  our  God.     The  clear  perception  of  our  duty  will  aid  us 
in  seeing  plainly  the  best  means  of  performing  it.     We  are,  and  we  need  to 
be,  far  more  a  printing  and  publishing  organization  than  a  preaching  organ- 
ization.   The  work  may  seem  new  for  a  Church;  but  it  is  the  New  Church 
that  has  the  work  to  do.     Some  people  seek  to  compare  the  growth  of  the 
New  Church  with  the  growth  of  other  bodies  :  their  comparisons  are  falla- 
cious, for  lack  of  taking  in  all  the  elements.     We  are  teachers  of  new  ideas; 
and  to  the  extent  that  the  new  ideas  which  we  hold  have  more  or  less  fully 
entered  into  the  intellectual  life  of  the  world,  to  that  extent  have  we  been 
snccc^ful.     Who  can  justly  measure  this  extent  ?     So  much  of  success  of 
this  kind  as  we  can  claim,  so  much  of  our  real  work  has  been  done;  because 
so  much  of  preparation  has  been  made  for  a  future  and  a  full  reception  of 
New  Church  doctrmes.     The  fellers  of  the  timber,  the  burners  of  the  tree 
stumps,  the  cleani*i-s  up  of  the  roots,  the  pickers  up  of  the  stones,  the  first 
ploughers  of  the  soil,  the  sowers,  and  those  who  harrow  in  the  set»d,  may  all 
pass  away  before  the  harvest  comes,  and  never  see  the  fieldd  of  waving  corn 
rippling  under  the  kisses  of  the  western  wind;  yet  every  one  of  these  was 
needed,  and  every  one  of  these  helped  on  the  process  which  realized  the 
general  result.     Hence  it  is,  that  the  New  Church  has  produced  more  writers 
than  preachers;  and  it  is  wisely  so.     The  tongues  that  speak  in  books  grow 
not  weary,  and  wax  not  dumb !     They  reach    wider  audiences   than  will 
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listen  to  our  voices,  and  their  utterance  is  neither  too  rapid  nor  too  indistinct. 
Without  havinp;  reasoned  out  the  matter  as  a  theory  of  action,  the  practice  of 
the  New  Church  has  greatly  followed  this  principle.  We  may  justly  point 
to  our  literature  with  the  feeling  that  the  Church  has  not  been  idle ;  and  we 
may  discover  the  often  startling  reappearance,  in  contemporary  literature,  of 
ideas  once  exclusively  our  own,  with  a  glow  of  satisfaction  that  our  labor  has 
not  been  altogether  in  vain.  In  this  department  of  use  we  labor  not  alone  : 
others  seize  our  thoughts,  and  repeat  them,  for  others  to  repeat  in  their  turn ; 
our  object  is  subserved,  if  we  delight  not  in  gaining  praise  as  though  the  truth 
were  ours,  and  we  ought  to  be  credited  with  it  every  time  it  is  uttered,  but 
if  we  delight  in  the  truth,  enemies  may  deride,  calumniators  may  seek  to 
pervert,  and  false  accusers  may  speak  rashly ;  yet  so  long  as  the  gems  of 
truth  are  scattered  abroad  by  these  or  any  means,  the  gems  will  be  seen, 
their  beauty  discovered,  and  they  will  be  taken  out,  and  loved.  Hence  we 
may  be  confident. 

Our  work,  then,  as  concerns  the  world,  is  still  by  books  and  words  to  bat- 
ter against  the  walls  of  the  citadel  of  error  and  ignorance.  Our  work  as 
concerns  those  who  constitute  the  houseliold  of  faith,  is  to  strive  to  build 
them  up  in  the  knowledge  of  truth;  to  lead  them  to  yearn  after  a  nobler, 
purer,  more  loving,  humble,  useful  life,  and  to  help  them  to  attain  it. 
Working  thus,  we  shall  have  the  blessings  of  Divine  Providence,  the  coop- 
eration of  angels,  the  sympathy  of  our  brethren,  and  of  all  whose  sympathy 
is  worthy  of  being  desired,  as  well  as  the  sweet  foretaste  of  abiding  joy 
and  gladness — joy  springing  from  the  consciousness  of  love,  gladness  aris- 
inir  from  the  knowledc;e  of  truth  and  delia:ht  therein. 

Again  renewing  our  assurances  of  continued  affection, 
I  am,  beloved  brethren. 

On  behalf  of  the  New  Church  in  Great  Britain, 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

John  Hyde, 
President  of  the  QOth  General  Conference. 

Manchester,  January^  1868. 


CORRECTION. 


By  reference  to  the  Journal  of  1867,  Nos.  57,  64,  85  and  86, 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  letter  was  received  from  the  Rev.  Alfred 
E.  Ford,  a  licentiate  of  the  Convention,  —  who  has  been  in 
Europe  for  the  last  twelve  years,  —  resigning  his  connection 
with  the  Convention  ;  and  that  the  Convention  took  suitable 
action  thereon.  Mr.  Ford's  letter  should  have  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  last  year ;  but  after  the  session  was  closed,  it  was 
found  to  be  missing  from  the  Secretary's  documents.     It  has 
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since  been  discovered  among  the  papers  of  the  Committee  on 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  to  which  it  had  been  referred.  Out  of 
justice  to  Mr.  Ford,  it  is  now  |Jrinted,  together  with  the  action 
of  the  Convention  in  relation  thereto. 

THE   BEV.   MR.    FORD'S   LETTER. 

To  the  General  Convention  of  the  New  Church  in  the  United  States : 

It  is  known  to  my  brethi*eQ  of  the  General  Convention,  that  I  have  felt 
myself  obliged  to  differ  from  them  with  regard  to  the  necei^sity  of  rebaptizing 
those  coming  from  the  Old  Church,  who  apply  for  admission  into  the  societies 
of  the  New  Church,  or  into  its  ministry.  So  long  ago  as  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Convention  in  Chicago,  the  Kew  York  Society,  for  which  I  was  then 
officiating,  applied  for  my  ordination,  with  authority  to  administer  the  Holy 
Supper.  The  application  was  refused,  on  the  ground  that  I  had  not  been 
baptized  into  the  New  Church.  At  the  same  meeting  the  New  Constitution 
was  adopted,  containing  a  provision  that  candidates  for  ordination  should 
have  been  baptized  by  a  minister  of  the  New  Church.  A  point,  which, 
up  to  that  time,  had  been  left  open,  was  thus  decided  by  the  organic 
legislation  of  the  Church  ;  and  I  found  myself —  until  a  change  of  views  — 
shut  out  from  the  highest  spiritual  function  of  the  ministry.  I  have  submitted 
hitherto,  with  no  public  and  very  little  private  complaint,  to  this  action  of 
my  brethren.  Though  repeatedly  solicited,  by  members  of  the  New  Church, 
during  my  residence  abroad,  to  administer  to  them  the  Lord's  Supper,  I 
have  uniformly  declined  to  do  so,  from  the  feeling  that  so  long  as  one  belongs 
to  any  external  body  of  the  Church,  he  ought  not  to  transgress  the  order  it 
has  seen  proper  to  adopt.  I  should  have  continued  to  act  on  this  principle, 
—  and  the  rather  that  I  am  sincerely  attached  to  the  Convention  in  the 
general  features  of  its  order,  —  had  not  circumstances  arisen  in  the  Lord's 
Providence,  which  have  given  a  new  aspect  to  the  case.  A  small  society 
exists  here  in  Florence,  gathered  under  my  preaching  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  whose  spiritual  interests,  it  may  be  presumed,  would  be  greatly 
advanced,  if  I  could  ofBciate  to  it  with  the  fbll  powers  of  the  ministry. 
The  question  was  thus  brought  before  me,  whether  I  ought  not  to  detach 
myself  from  an  ecclesiastical  body,  which  would  have  just  cause  of  complaint 
against  me,  if  I  undertook  this  use  while  I  continued  to  be  one  of  its  mem- 
bers. But  there  was  a  question  previous  to  this  one.  Were  not  my  breth- 
ren right,  and  I  wrong,  in  the  idea  that  Old  Church  baptisms  (so  called) 
should  be  repeated.  I  have  reexamined  this  point  with  the  carefulness 
becoming  a  deliberation  from  which  an  important  step  was  to  be  taken,  and, 
I  trust,  all  the  spiritual  light  and  integrity  within  the  reach  of  my  state, 
without  finding  cause  for  anything  but  a  confirmation  of  my  views.  Coming 
to  this  result,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  no  right,  with  an  important  use 
opening  before  me,  to  condemn  myself  to  further  inactivity,  by  remaining  in 
my  old  ecclesiastical  relations.  It  was  due  to  my  brethren,  as  long  as  I  was 
with  them,  that  I  should  not  violate  the  order  they  had  agreed  upon.    But 
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I  felt  assured,  at  the  same  time,  they  would  not  ask  of  me  that  I  should 
remain  with  my  hands  tied  before  a  manifest  use,  out  of  regard  to  opinions 
in  which  I  did  not  sympathize  with  them. 

I  have  therefore  determined  to  resign  my  connection  with  the  Grencral 
Convention,  which  I  hereby  do,  —  in  order  to  exercise  the  functions  of  the 
New  Church  ministry,  so  far  as  they  now  appertain  to  me,  ecclesiastically 
apart  from  it,  but  still  in  fraternal  sympathy  with  it,  and  to  accept  from  the 
society  for  which  I  ofBciate,  —  if  it  shall  be  so  pleased,  —  the  further  power 
of  serving  it,  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

I  feel  assured  that  my  brethren,  while  believing,  as  they  naturally  will, 
that  I  am  mistaken  on  the  point  that  is  at  issue  between  us,  will  yet  be 
convinced  that  I  take  this  step  with  a  sincere  view  to  use,  and  in  the  spirit, 
not  of  controversy,  but  of  serving  the  Lord's  New  Church  in  this  world. 
I  take  it,  I  will  add,  not  without  the  hope  that  1  may  be  able,  at  some  future 
time  known  to  the  Lord's  good  providence,  to  reunite  myself  with  them. 

(Signed.)  Alfred  £.  Ford. 

Flobence,  Italy,  May  16(A,  1868. 

This  communication  was  read  in  Convention,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 

"  The  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  reported  on  the  case  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Ford,  referred  to  them,  and  submitted  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  adopted :  — 

**  85.  Resolved^  1.  That  the  Convention  accepts  the  resignation  by  Rev. 
Alfred  £.  Ford  of  his  connection  with  the  Convention,  and  regards  the 
position  of  Mr.  Ford,  as  expressed  in  his  letter,  **  that  so  long  as  one  belongs 
to  any  external  body  of  the  Church  he  ought  not  to  transgress  the  order  it 
has  seen  proper  to  adopt,"  and  his  action  for  many  years  in  conformity 
therewith,  as  evidence  of  high  Christian  honor  and  conscientious  integrity; 
and  in  accepting  his  withdrawal  from  the  Convention,  they  do  it  with  deep 
regret,  assuring  him  of  their  confidence  in  him  as  a  New  Church  brother, 
and  praying  for  his  continued  usefulness. 

'*  86.  Resolved^  2.  That  if  in  the  Divine  Providence  he  should  return  to 
the  Convention,  he  will  be  received  with  brotherly  greeting." 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

GENERAL    CONVENTION 

OF  THE 

NEW  JERUSALEM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


PREAMBLE. 


« 
« 


The  members  of  tlie  General  ConTention  of  the  New  Church  in  America 
receive  and  acknowledge  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  as 
revealed  in  the  theological  writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg;  the  three  es- 
sentialA  of  which  are  laid  down  in  the  work  on  the  "Divine  Providence," 
No.  259,  and  are  as  follows  :  — 

"  There  are  three  essentials  of  the  Church,  — 

"  1.   The  acknowledgment  of  the  Lord's  Divinity. 
2.   The  acknowledgment  of  the  holiness  of  the  Word. 
8.   The  life  which  is  called  charity." 

They  adopt  as  rules  of  discipline  or  laws  of  charity,  the  Lord's  words  in 
Matt.  V.  23,  24 :  "  Therefore  if  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  re- 
memberest  that  thy  brother  hath  aught  against  thee,  leave  there  thy  gift  before 
the  altar,  and  go  thy  way ;  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come 
and  offer  thy  gift."  And  in  Matt,  xviii.  15-17 :  *'  Moreover,  if  thy  brother 
shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him 
alone :  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother  But,  if  he  will  not 
hear,  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more ;  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses every  word  may  be  established.  And,  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them, 
tell  it  unto  the  Church  :  but,  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  Church,  let  him  be  unto 
thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican." 

And  they  unite  together  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  establishment  and 
extension  of  the  Lord's  kingdom  on  the  earth,  by  learning  and  performing 
those  uses  which  appropriately  belong  to  a  general  body  of  the  Church ;  and, 
for  their  organization  and  guidance,  they  adopt  the  following 

CONSTITUTION. 

Of  the  Name,  and  Meetings, 

Sect.  1.  —  The  general  body  of  the  receivers  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  shall  be  called  "  The  General  Convention  of  the  New  Je- 
rusalem in  the  United  States  of  America ; "  and  it  shall  meet,  annually  or  other- 
wise, at  such  times  and  places  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Convention  itself, 
or  by  its  Executive  Committee. 

Of  Membership. 

Sect.  2.  —  The  General  Convention  shall  be  composed  of  Associations,  and 
other  collective  bodies  of  the  Church,  and  isolated  receivers. 
Sect.  3. — All  nunisters  belonging  to  the  Associations  and  other  collective 
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bodies  of  the  Church  in  connection  with  this  body  shall  be  members  of  the 
General  Convention. 

Sect.  4.  —  Erery  Association  or  other  collective  body  of  the  Church  belong- 
ing to  this  Convention  shall  be  entitled  to  two  delegates ;  and  every  such  body 
numbering  fifty  members  shall  be  entitled  to  three  delegates,  and  one  additional 
delegate  for  every  additional  fifty  members. 

Sect.  6.  —  When  a  Society  is  represented  in  an  Association  or  other  collect- 
ive body  of  the  Church  which  sends  delegates  to  this  Convention,  such  Society 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  other  representatives  in  the  Convention  ;  but  every 
Association  or  other  collective  body  of  the  Church  shall  be  entitled  to  as  many 
delegates  as  the  Societies  composing  it  are  entitled  to,  and  to  such  representation 
for  its  isolated  members  as  it  would  be  entitled  to  if  no  Societies  belonged  tliereto. 

Sect.  6.  —  At  all  meetings  of  the  Convention,  the  representative  or  repre- 
sentatives of  any  Association,  Society,  or  other  collective  body  of  the  Church, 
shall  be  entitled  to  cast  the  whole  vote  to  which  its  ministers  and  delegates 
might  be  entitled  if  it  were  fully  represented  in  the  Convention. 

Sect.  7.  —  Ministers  and  isolated  receivers,  who  are  so  situated  that  they 
cannot  be  members  of,  or  conveniently  act  with,  a  Society,  Association,  or 
otlier  collective  body,  are  invited  to  attend  the  Convention,  and  may  be  ad- 
mitted members  thereof  by  vote  of  the  Convention  ;  but  no  such  minister  or 
isolated  receiver  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Convention,  unless  he  acknowledge 
the  three  essentials  of  the  Church  as  laid  down  in  259,  of  Emanuel  Swcden- 
borg's  '*  Treatise  on  the  Divine  Providence,"  and  assent  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  Convention. 

Sect.  8. — Applications  for  the  membership  of  isolated  receivers  may  be 
made  to  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  who  shall  refer  all  such  applications  to 
the  Executive  Committee ;  or  such  applications  may  be  made  directly  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Sect.  9.  —  All  associated  bodies  of  the  Church,  which  are  not  now  connected 
with  this  Convention  or  authorized  to  be  represented  therein,  may  be  admitted 
members  thereof,  upon  application,  by  vote  of  the  Convention. 

Of  Ote  Organization. 

Sect.  10.  —  The  officers  of  this  Convention  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice- 
President,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer;  together  with  a  Committee  on- 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs  ;  and  an  Executive  Committee,  to  consist  of  eighteen  per- 
sons, of  which  the  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Convention  shall  be  ex  officio  members ;  who  shall  hold  their  offices  until  tlie 
next  regular  meeting  of  the  Convention  subsequent  to  their  election,  and  until 
others  shall  be  chosen  in  their  places.  Whenever  an  additional  Association 
shall  be  admitted,  an  additional  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be 
elected. 

Sect.  11.  —  The  President  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Convention, 
and  perform  such  other  duties  as  are  implied  by  the  name  of  his  office,  or  may 
be  required  of  him  by  the  Constitution  or  Convention.  The  Vice-President 
shall  preside  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  or  when  requested  by  him. 

Sect.  12.  —  The  Secretary  shall  keep  and  preserve  a  record  of  the  doings 
of  the  Convention  in  a  book  suitable  for  that  purpose,  in  which  he  shall  record 
the  entire  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  including  all  motions,  whether  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative  or  negative ;  and  this  record  shall  be  signed  by  the 
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President  and  himself  at  the  end  of  every  session.  He  shall  preserve  all  im- 
portant documents  coming  before  the  Convention,  and  all  other  documents  at 
least  until  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Convention,  together  with  one  hun- 
dred complete  sets  of  the  printed  Journals  for  the  use  of  the  Convention. 

Sect.  18.  —  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  general  contributions  and  dona- 
tions to  the  funds  of  the  Convention;  specific  contributions  for  aiding  the 
distribution  of  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  for  supporting  missions,  and  for 
educating  candidates  for  the  ministry,  or  other  church  purposes ;  and  hold  the 
same,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Convention  or  its  Executive  Committee. 

Sect.  14.  —  The  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  other 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  Convention ;  but  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Sect.  16. —  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  a  general  superintend- 
ence of  the  affairs  of  the  Convention  in  the  interim  of  its  meetings ;  and  it 
shall  be  their  duty  to  take  all  such  measures  as  they  may  deem  orderly  and 
necessary,  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution,  to  dissemi- 
nate the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  and  promote  its  general  good.  They  may 
appoint  messengers  from  the  Convention  to  any  other  associated  body  of  the 
Church ;  may  authorize  the  payment  of  money  from  the  treasury,  upon  the 
order  of  the  President,  countersigned  by  the  Secretary ;  or  of  the  President  or 
Secretary,  countersigned  by  any  other  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  ; 
and  said  Committee  shall  be  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Convention. 

Sect.  16.  --  Meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  may  be  called  by  the 
President,  Secretary,  or  any  three  members  thereof,  upon  giving  thirty  days' 
notice  by  letter,  the  time  to  be  computed  from  the  mailing  of  the  letter ;  and, 
at  all  meetings  of  said  Committee,  five  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  No  appro- 
priation of  a  larger  sum  of  money  than  two  hundred  dollars  shall  be  made  by 
said  Committee,  unless  a  migority  of  the  members  thereof  assent  thereto  ,*  and 
no  portion  of  the  principal  of  the  Turner  or  Rice  Funds  shall  be  appropriated 
by  the  Committee  ;  jior  shall  any  appropriation  be  made  by  said  Committee  at 
SDy  time,  beyond  the  amount  in  the  treasury  available  for  the  purposes  of 
the  appropriation  :  but  the  Committee  or  Treasurer  may  accept  loans  of  money, 
on  the  condition  that  it  may  be  hereafter  refunded  from  the  assets  of  the  Con- 
vention ;  for  the  repayment  of  which,  neither  the  members  of  the  Convention 
nor  the  Turner  or  Rice  Funds  shall  be  held  responsible. 

Sect.  17.  —  The  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  AflTairs  shall  be  charged  with 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  office  and  duty  of  ministers,  except  so  far  as  the 
same  is  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  Constitution,  or  shall  be  ordered  by  the 
Convention ;  and  they  shall  have  power  to  act  in  all  such  matters,  with  the 
concurrence  of  tlie  Convention  or  the  Executive  Committee. 

Sect.  18.  — All  officers  and  Standing  Committees  shall  report  in  writing  to 
the  Convention  at  each  session  ;  and  the  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Affiiirs 
and  the  Executive  Committee  shall  report  all  their  doings  to  the  Convention. 

0/the  Ministry. 

Sect.  19. — Receivers  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
who  have  been  baptized  by  a  minister  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  are  prepar- 
ing for  the  ministry,  may  be  licensed  by  an  Ordaining  Minister,  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  one  year  at  a  time,  to  lead  in  public  worship,  to  read  the  Word, 
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to  say  the  prajera,  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  to  officiate  at 
funerals. 

Sbct.  20.  —  Pastors  or  Missionaries  may  be  ordained  by  an  Ordaining  Min- 
ister. Their  office  and  duty,  in  addition  to  those  of  a  Licentiate,  shall  be  to 
administer  the  ordinance  of  Baptism,  to  officiate  at  wedding^,  to  administer  the 
Holy  Supper,  to  watch  over  the  members,  instruct  and  lead  them  in  the  way 
of  life,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  pertaining  to  their  office  as  may  be 
required  of  them. 

Sect.  21.  —  Ordaining  Ministers  shall  possess,  in  addition  to  the  powers  oi 
Pastors  or  Missionaries,  the  authority  to  graut  licenses  and  ordain  ministers.* 

Sect.  22.  —  A  candidate  for  the  office  of  Pastor  or  Missionary  must  be  a 
good  and  orderly  member  of  some  regularly  instituted  Society  of  the  New 
Church,  and  shall  bring  a  certificate  of  this  fact  from  the  Society  to  which  he 
belongs.  He  must  desire  and  intend  to  devote  himself  to  the  duties  of  the 
ministry,  and  shall  present  a  written  declaration  of  that  desire  and  intention  to 
the  Ordaining  Minister.  He  must  have  been  previously  licensed,  and  must 
have  officiated  under  a  license  for  a  period  not  less  than  one  year  ;  and  he 
must  be  invited  by  some  regularly  instituted  Society  of  the  New  Church  to 
become  its  Pastor,  or  be  recommended  by  the  authority  of  some  Association 
or  other  general  body  of  the  Church,  or  by  the  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical 
Affiiirs  and  Executive  Committee  of  the  Convention. 

Sect.  28.  —  A  candidate  for  the  office  of  Ordainin^^  Minister  must  be  a  Pastor 
of  some  regularly  instituted  Society  of  the  New  Church,  and  must  be  willing 
to  perform  the  duties  of  an  Ordaining  Minister. 

Sect.  24.  —  Persons  without  the  bounds  of  an  Association  or  other  genera) 
body  of  the  Church  in  connection  with  this  Convention,  may  be  licensed  by  any 
Ordaining  Minister,  with  tlie  concurrence  of  the  authority  of  the  Association  ol 
which  said  Ordaining  Minister  is  a  member ;  or  may  be  ordained  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  and  the  concurrence 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Sect.  25.  —  The  authority  of  all  Ministers  and  Licentiates,  under  this  Con- 
stitution, is  conferred  upon  them  as  officers  of  the  Convention ;  and  no  person 
shall  be  licensed,  ordained,  or  consecrated,  within  the  bounds  of  any  Associa- 
tion or  other  general  body  of  the  Church  in  connection  with  this  Convention, 
without  the  approbation  of  the  authority  of  such  Association  or  general  body : 
and  all  applications  for  constituting  an  Ordaining  Minister  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Affairs ;  nor  shall  any  person  be  constituted 
an  Ordaining  Minister  without  the  approbation  of  the  Convention,  or  the  con- 
currence of  the  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Affiiirs  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, if  the  Convention  be  not  in  session :  provided  that  no  person  shall  be 
constituted  an  Ordaining  Minister,  whose  ordination  is  not  concurred  in  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Committee,  unless  so  ordered  by  a  two  thirds  vote  of  tlie  mem 
bers  of  the  Convention  present  at  any  of  its  meetings. 

Sect.  26.  —  Whenever  any  licensed  or  ordained  person  shall  call  in  question 
any  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  contained  in  the  theological  writings 
of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  or  when  his  conduct  or  practices  shall  be  such  as  are 
manifestly  injurious  to  the  Church,  or  when  his  life  shall  evidently  be  not  con 
formable  to  the  Divine  Commandments,  he  may  be  suspended  from  the  exercise 
of  his  functions  as  such  Licentiate  or  Minister,  by  the  authority  of  the  Asso 
elation,  or  other  general  body  of  the  Church,  within  whose  bounds  he  may  be 
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laboriDg  or  rending,  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Conrention  :  but  he  shall 
hare  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  next  General  ConTention  ;  and  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Conrention,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Committee  on  Eccle- 
•iastical  Affiiin,  may  remoTe  such  suspension,  until  his  case  shall  be  acted  upon 
«  by  the  General  Convention.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Convention 
may,  for  like  cause,  suspend  any  Licentiate  or  Minister  not  within  the  bounds 
of  an  Association  or  other  general  body  of  the  Church  in  connection  with  this 
Convention.  And  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ecclesiastical  Aflkuv  of  this  Convention,  or  the  Presiding  Minister,  Superin- 
tondent,  or  President,  of  an  Association  or  other  general  body  of  the  Church, 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  require  that  the  Licentiate  or  Minister  should 
suspend  his  functions  before  there  is  time  or  opportunity  to  lay  the  case  before 
•Qch  Executive  Committee,  or  the  authority  of  the  Association  or  other  general 
body  of  the  Church,  such  Chairman,  Presiding  Minister,  Superintendent,  or 
President,  shaH-  notify  such  Licentiate  or  Minister  not  to  farther  exercise  the 
authority  of  Licentiate  or  Minister,  as  the  case  may  be,  until  tlie  matter  can  be 
brought  before  the  tribunal  herein  authorized  to  suspend.  The  Convention 
may,  for  like  cause,  suspend  any  Licentiate  or  Minister. 


BY-LAWS  OF  THE   GENERAL  CONVENTION. 

Sect.  1.  —  There  shall  be  a  Standing  Committee  of  Foreign  Correspondence, 
whose  duty  shall  be  to  establish  and  maintain  a  correspondence  with  public 
bodies  and  individuals  of  the  New  Church  in  other  countries  ;  to  receive  and 
answer  communications  from  receivers  of  the  doctrines,  who  may  address  them 
from  abroad,  on  matters  relating  to  the  Church ;  to  attend  to  such  matters  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  referred  to  them  by  the  Convention ;  to  extend  the 
band  of  charity,  in  the  way  of  counsel,  aid,  and  protection,  to  any  properly 
recommended  receivers  who  may  present  themselves  from  abroad  ;  and  to  give 
suitable  introductions  to  receivers  going  abroad.  They  sliall  also  take  meas- 
ures for  causing  their  existence  as  a  permanent  Board,  and  their  personal 
addresses,  to  be  made  known  to  the  members  of  the  New  Church  in  foreign 
countries. 

Sect.  2. — There  shall  be  a  Committee  on  the  Journal,  of  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Convention  shall  be  Chairman.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to  procure  the 
publication  of  the  Journal  entire  as  recorded,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Convention  ;  and  such  reports  or  other  documents  received  by  the  Convention, 
not  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  Convention,  as  they  may  deem  useful ;  with 
such  number  of  copies  for  distribution  as  the  Committee  shall  judge  necessary. 
For  the  expense  of  printing  the  Journal,  the  Committee  may  draw  on  the 
Treasurer  for  any  unappropriated  funds  in  his  hands. 

Sect.  3.  —  It  shall  be  tlie  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  attend  at  the  opening  of 
each  session  of  the  Convention,  and  to  bring  with  him  the  Book  of  Records, 
the  Journals  of  the  Convention,  and  such  papers  as  may  be  in  his  possession 
relating  to  unfinished  or  other  business  likely  to  come  before  the  Convention ; 
and  the  Treasurer  is  authorized  to  audit  his  account  for  travelling  expenses,  and 
to  pay  the  same. 

Sect.  4.  —  All  Committees  shall  be  nominated  by  tlie  President  of  the  Con- 
vention, unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Convention,  or  provided  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 
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Sect.  6.  —  The  rules  and  regulations  which  obtain  in  deliberatiye  assemblies 
generally  are  adopted  by  the  Convention  until  otherwise  ordered. 

Sect.  6.  —  The  yea$  and  nays  shall  be  taken,  whenever  they  are  called  for  by 
one  fifth  of  the  persons  voting. 

Sect.  7.  —  The  Constitution  shall  be  reprinted  with  each  Journal. 


STANDING  RESOLUTIONS  AND  ORDERS. 


Orders  relating  to  the  Concention. 

That  the  meetings  of  the  Convention  be  opened  by  the  reading  of  the  Word, 
and  prayer,  every  morning. 

That  all  receivers  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  who  are  or  may  be 
in  attendance  at  any  session  of  the  Convention,  are  invited  to  take  seats  in  the 
meeting,  and  participate  in  its  deliberations ;  and  to  report  their  names  and 
residences  to  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  that  they  may  be  appended  to  the 
Roll  of  the  Convention. 

That  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  be  administered  on  the  Sabbath  in- 
cluded in  the  session  of  the  Convention. 

That  all  communications  addressed  to  the  Convention,  during  the  interim 
between  its  sessions,  be  sent  to  the  President  or  Secretary. 

All  addresses  ordered  by  the  Convention  to  go  forth  in  its  name  shall  first 
be  submitted  to  the  Convention  for  adoption. 

When  a  Report  is  presented,  it  shall  be  considered  as  received,  unless  ob- 
jected to.  If  objected  to,  the  question  of  its  reception  shall  be  taken.  But  its 
reception  expresses  no  approval  of  its  contents.     (Jour.  1854,  p.  19.) 

No  member  shall  speak  more  than  five  minutes  at  one  time,  nor  more  than 
twice  upon  any  subject,  without  the  consent  or  leave  of  the  Convention. 

The  Vice-President  is  to  appoint  the  Standing  Committees  in  the  President's 
absence. 

On  some  evening  during  each  annual  session  of  the  Convention,  a  meeting 
shall  be  held  for  conference  on  the  state  of  the  Church  in  America,  and  a  com- 
mittee shall  be  appointed  to  make  preparation  therefor. 

When  the  Convention  has  voted  to  admit  an  Association,  or  a  Society  of  the 
New  Church,  to  membership  in  the  Convention,  the  President  shall  announce 
the  names  of  its  delegates,  and  invite  them  to  come  forward.  He  shall  then 
inform  them  of  the  vote  of  the  Convention  by  which  the  Association  or  Society 
to  which  they  belong  was  admitted  to  membership  ;  afler  which,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  rising,  he  shall,  in  behalf  of  the  Convention,  give  tlie 
delegates  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  welcome  them  to  all  the  privileges 
which  are  enjoyed  by  delegates  from  similar  Associations  and  Societies. 

The  President  and  Vice-President  are  authorized  to  fill  vacancies  on  any 
Committee,  or  to  appoint  any  Committees  that  may  have  been  overlooked,  and 
to  send  their  names  to  the  Secretary  for  publication  in  the  Journal. 

Order  relating  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  make  its  General  Report  to  the  Convention 
M  early  as  the  second  day  of  its  annual  session,  embracing  all  subjects  in- 
tended to  be  brought  before  the  body  for  its  action. 
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Orders  relating  to  the  President. 

He  shall  present  an  Annaal  Report  or  Message,  setting  forth  the  condition 
and  wants  of  the  Convention  ;  and  shall  delirer  an  Address  before  it,  on  some 
day  of  each  session,  upon  some  of  its  more  important  interests. 

He  shall  annually  address  the  English  Conference,  or  appoint  some  person 
to  do  so  in  his  stead. 

Order  relating  to  the  SecreUtry. 

He  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  distribute  to  the  Ministers, 
Societies,  and  Associations  belonging  to  tills  Convention,  the  Minutes  of  the 
English  Conference,  and  other  documents  sent  to  this  Convention  for  distri- 
bution, as  soon  as  received. 

Ordkr  relative  to  the  Treasurer, 

Resalced,  That  there  be  appropriated  from  the  funds  of  the  Convention  the 
Dccessary  amounts  to  enable  the  Board  of  Publications,  in  addition  to  such 
specific  contributions  as  may  be  made,  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  said  Board ; 
said  amounts  to  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer,  upon  the  order  of  said  Board. 

The  Treasurer  shall  furnish  annually  for  the  Journal  a  statement  of  the 
Legacies  made  to  this  Convention. 

Order  relating  to  the  Committw  on  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 

The  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  shall  consist  of  the  Ordaining  Min- 
isters, and  one  Pastor  to  be  elected  from  each  Association  consisting  of  not 
less  than  three  Societies  ;  and  from  every  Association  consisting  of  ten  Societies 
a  second  Pastor  shall  be  elected,  and  an  additional  Pastor  for  every  ten  addi- 
tional Societies. 

Order  routing  to  Ministers. 

When  a  Minister  is  ordained  by  authority  of  the  Convention,  he  shall  be 
considered  a  Minister  and  Member  of  the  Convention,  and  subject  to  its  juris- 
diction, until  his  connection  therewith  shall  be  severed  by  voluntary  act  on  his 
l>art,  or  by  tlie  authority  of  tlie  Convention. 

Oi-der  relative  to  Members  by  Election. 

Whenever  any  person,  who  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Convention, 
shall  become  united  witli  an  Association,  or  other  collective  body  of  the  Church, 
which  is  connected  with  this  Convention,  his  name  shall  be  omitted  from  the 
list  of  those  who  are  members  by  election. 

Tnistee  of  the  Tafel  Fund. 

In  1864,  Mr.  William  A.  Wellman,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  was  made  Trustee 
of  tiie  Tafel  Fund,  with  full  powers. 


STANDING  RECOMMENDATIONS. 


To  Associations,  ^c. 

Each  Association  or  other  coUective  body  of  the  Church  is  requested  to  re- 
port annually  a  list  of  its  ministers. 
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To  IsokUed  Societies. 

To  establish  a  Sabbath-school,  and  to  give  it  watchfhl  care,  in  which  the 
truths  of  the  Church  shall  be  distinctlj  taught. 

To  adopt,  as  rules  of  discipline  or  laws  of  charity,  what  is  taught  by  the 
Lord  in  Matt  v.  28,  24,  and  xyiii.  15-17. 

To  establish  tree  libraries  of  the  tlieological  works  of  Swedenborg,  for  loan 
to  all  who  are  interested. 

To  Ministers, 

To  all  Ministers  not  connected  with  any  Association,  to  report  to  the  Con- 
rention  at  each  session,  stating  where  they  are  employed,  and  for  what  portion 
of  the  time. 

To  keep  a  record  of  the  names,  ages,  residence,  etc.,  of  all  persons  baptized 
by  them. 


OFFICERS  AND   STANDING  COMMITTEES  FOR  1868-69. 


PRftsiDKNT     .     .  Ret.  THOMAS  WORCESTER     .  Waltham,  Mass. 

Vice-President  Mr.  J.  YOUNG   SCAMMON     .    .  Chicago, dU. 

Secretary    .     .  Rev.  T.  B.  HAYWARD   ....  WaUham,  Mass. 

Treasurer  .     .  Mr.  ROBERT  L.  SMITH      .    .    .  Jatnaica,  L.  /.,  N.  Y. 

Executive  Committee, 

The  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  ex  officio;  and 
Messrs.  J.  R.  Hibbard,  Chicago,  111. ;  Oliver  Gerrish,  Portland,  Me. ;  Sampson 
Reed  and  David  L.  Webster,  Boston,  Mass. ;  William  H.  Benadc,  Pittsburgh, 
and  L.  C.  Jungerich,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Milo  G.  Williams,  Urbana,  and  Ja- 
cob L.  Wayne,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Chauncey  Giles  and  Thomas  Hitchcock,  New 
York  ;  Lyman  S.  Bumham,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Eugene  Laible,  Detroit,  Mich.  ,* 
Willard  H.  Hinkley,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  and  James  P.  Stuart,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Affairs, 

Rev.  Messrs.  Thomas  Worcester,  Samuel  F.  Dike,  J.  R.  Hibbard,  James  P. 
Stuart,  Thomas  Wilks,  Chauncey  Giles,  Abiel  Silver,  ex  officio;  and  Rer. 
Messrs.  Joseph  Pettee,  Warren  Goddard,  George  Field,  Wm.  H.  Bcnade,  Wil- 
liam B.  Hayden,  Jabez  Fox,  John  C.  Ager,  George  F.  Stearns,  John  Goddard, 
Yraiik.  Sewall,  and  R.  L.  Tafel. 

Board  of  Missions. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Dike,  Bath,  Me. ;  the  Rev.  Chauncey  Giles,  New  York; 
the  Rev.  Willard  G.  Day,  Baltimore ;  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Hibbard,  of  Chicago  ;  the 
Rev.  James  P.  Stuart,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  and  the  Rev.  A.  0.  Brickman,  Balti- 
more. 

Committee  on  the  Theological  School, 

Rev.  Messrs.  Thomas  Worcester,  Chauncey  Giles,  James  P.  Stuart,  and 
Wm.  B.  Hayden ;  and  Messrs.  J.  Young  Scammon,  Sampson  Reed,  and  Milo 
G.  WiUiams. 
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Committee  on  Swedenborg'i  ManuBcripts. 

The  President ;  the  Vice-President ;  the  Rer.  Samuel  M.  Warren,  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  Her.  William  H.  Benade,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  and  Mr.  Lyman  S.  Burn- 
him,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Correspondence, 

J.  Young  Scammon,  Chicago ;  Dr.  John  Fonerden,  Baltimore ;  Rer.  Ar- 
thur 0.  Brickman,  Baltimore;  Rer.  S.  F.  Dike,  Bath,  Me.;  and  Rev.  Frank 
Sewall,  Glendale,  0. 

Committee  on  the  Journal.  • 

ReT.  T.  B.  Hajward,  Seeretctry,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hitchcock,  Second  Secretary, 

Board  of  Publications. 

J.  Young  Scammon,  Chicago ;  Robert  L.  Smith,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. ;  Rev. 
William  B.  Hajden,  Portland,  Me.;  Sampson  Reed,  David  L.  Webster, 
and  Rev.  James  Reed,  Boston ;  Rev.  J.  R.  Ilibbard,  Chicago,  111. ;  Milo  Q. 
Williams,  Urbana,  Ohio ;  Rev.  Chauncey  Giles  and  Thomas  Hitchcock,  New 
York ;  Jacob  L.  Wayne,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  Rer.  William  H.  Benade,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ;  Rev.  WiUard  H.  Hinkley,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  Rev.  John  C.  Ager, 
Brooklyn ;  and  Rev.  A.  0.  Brickman,  Baltimore. 

Committee  on  German  Publications, 

The  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Benade,  Pittsburgh;  F.  £.  Boericke,  Philadelphia;  the 
Ber.  A.  O.  Brickman,  Baltimore ;  J.  Young  Scammon,  Chicago  ;  the  Rev.  F. 
W.  Tuerk,  Berlin,  C.  W. ;  and  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Tafel,  St  Louis. 

Officers  of  the  Tract  Society. 

President,  I.  T.  Williams,  New  York ;  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Mann, 
Orange,  N.  J. ;  Treasurer,  Nathan  Hobart,  New  York ;  Committee,  J.  K.  Hoyt, 
New  York ;  Dr.  R.  C  Moffatt,  Brooklyn ;  the  Rev.  John  C.  Ager,  Brooklyn ; 
James  P.  Baxter,  Portland,  Me. ;  William  Sheffield,  Napoleon,  p. ;  the  Rev. 
John  P.  Perry,  Yarmouthport,  Mass. ;  the  Rev.  A.  0.  Brickman,  Baltimore, 
Md. ;  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Hibbard,  Chicago,  111. ;  Julien  Shoemaker,  Philadelphia. 


MINISTERS  OF  THE  GENERAL  CONVENTION. 


OBDAIXINO   MINI8TEB8. 

Thomas  Worcester,  D.  D.,  Waltham,  Mass.        .      consecrated  Aug.  17,  1828 

Samuel  Fuller  Dike,  Bath,  Me *'  June  18,  1847 

John  Randolph  Hibbard,  Chicago,  111.  "  June  18,  1847 

James  Park  Stuart,  St.  Louis,  Mo.         ..."  June    8,  1866 

Thomas  Wilks,  Kellyville,  Delaware  Co.,  Penn.  "  June  18,  1868 

Chauncey  Giles,  New  York  ....  "  June  14,  1868 

Frederick  WiUiam  Tuerk,  Berlin,   C.  W.  "  June  12,  1864 

Abiel  Silver,  Brookline,  Mass "  June  18,  1866 

PASTORS    AND    MISSIONARIES. 

Joseph  Pettee,  Abington,  Mass ordained  July  26,  1888 

Warren  Goddard,  North  Bridgewater,  Mass.     .  *'  Sept.  19,  1839 
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Nathan  Clark  Burnhatn,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Horatio  N.  Strong,  Lancaster,  Grant  Co.,  Wis 

George  Field,  Adrian,  Mich 

Thomas  Peckham  Hodman,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
William  H.  Benade,  Pittsburgh,  Penn.    . 
Jabez  Fox,  Washington,  D.  C.    . 
T.  B.  Hay  ward,  Waltham,  Mass.    . 
William  B.  Hayden,  Portland,  Me.     . 
♦Samuel  H.  Worcester,  Salem,  Mass.    . 
John  P.  Perry,  Yarmouthport,  Mass. 
John  H.  Williams,  Marshalltown,  la. 
John  H.  I^ller,  Selma,  Clark  Co.,  O. 
♦Robert  Children,  Lancaster,  Grant  Co.,  Wis. 
Arthur  O.  Brickman,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Samuel  Beswick,  Paterson,  N.  J.      . 
John  Henry  Ragatz,  Chicago,  III. 
WiUard  G.  Day,  Baltimore,  Md.       .        .        . 
Edmund  A.  Beaman,  Cincinnati,  0. 
Gerhard  Bussman,  Lenox,  la.  ... 

John  Martin  Hofer,  New  Orleans,  La. 

James  Reed,  Boston,  Mass 

Timothy  O.  Paine,  East  Bridge  water,  Mass. 

John  Worcester,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

♦Charles  A.  Dunham,  Abington,  A£ass. 

Joshua  Trowbridge  Eaton,  Yarmouthport,  Muss. 

George  Nelson  Smith,  Urbana,  0. 

♦James  E.  Mills,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    . 

Adolph  J.  Bartels,  Canton,  III.      . 

John  Curtis  Ager,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  Isaac  Herrick,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

♦Farrington  Mclntire,  Fitchburg,  Mass.    . 

George  F.  Steams,  Peoria,  III. 

C.  Louis  Carriere,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Edward  Craig  Mitchell,  North  Bridgewati-r,  .Mass 

Edwin  Gould,  Montreal,  C.  E. 

Frank  Sewall,  Glendale,  O.  ... 

Theodore  Edson,  Pomeroy,  O. 

Charles  Hardon,  Mansfield,  Mass. 

Samuel  M.  Warren,  England 

WiUard  H.  Hinkley,  Wilmington,  Del. 

John  Goddard,  Cincinnati,  O.  ... 

James  Elliot  Cames,  Galveston,  Texas 

Charles  H.  Mann,  Orange,  N.  J. 

John  W.  Hunt,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Joseph  Worcester,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     . 

Rudolph  L.  Tafel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

LICENTIATES   OF   THE  GENERAL   CONYRNTIOX. 

♦John  M.  Hibbard,  Atliens,  Athens  County,  O.    .         licensed    May  28,  1843 
Betgamin  Worcester,  Waltham,  Mass.      ..."  Oct.     7,  1857 
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*Leonhard  Tafel,  St.  Louis,  Mo licensed    Nov.  24,  1862 

♦W.  F.  Evans,  Claroraont,  N.  H -  Aug.  20,  1864 

Charles  C.  Lord,  RWerhead,  L.  I.         ...              "  Aug.  20,  1864 

•John  Holden,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.                                   ••  Feb.  24,  1866 

Savilian  Lee,  Baiting  Hollow,  N.  T.     .                              *•  Oct   18,  1866 

Jodepli  B.  Escott,  Grand  Rapids,  Midi.    ...          *'  1867 

lieonard  G.  Jordan,  Salem,  Mass.          ...              "  May    5,  1867 

W.  A.  P.  Dillingham,  Augusta,  Mc.         ..."  Oct.  26,  1867 

J.  H.  Einhaus,  Cincinnati,  O "  1867 

Calrin  J>.  Noble,  Cleveland,  O "  Sept.        1867 

George  W.  Chase,  Columbus,  Gn         .        .        .        .      •'  Oct.  26,  1867 

Joseph  A.  Lamb,  Mystic,  Conn '*  1867 

J.  C.  Chatterton,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  V.          ...      "  Oct      9,  1S07 

Samuel  S-  Seward,  New  York          ....          "  July  27,  1867 

William  H.  Mayhew,  East  Woburn,  .Mass.                          "  Dec.    4,  1867 

Theodore  F.  Wright,  Boston,  Mass.          ..."  April  1,  1868 

PhUipB.  Cabell,  Warminster,  Nelson  County,  Vji.           "  April  28,  1868 


• 


THE    GENERAL    CONVENTION    OF  THE    NEW   JERUSALEM    IN 

THE  UNITED   STATES   OF  AMERICA. 


The  General  Convention  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  United  States  of 
America  is  composed  of  the  following  Associations,  Isolated  Societies,  and 
Members  by  Election :  — 

ILLINOIS   ASSOCIATION. 

Societies.  —  Chicago,  Peoria,  Cnnton,  Henry,  Pike  County,  Quincy,  Chicago 
German,  Iowa  German,  and  Homer,  la.,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  isolated 
members. 

MAINE   AND   NEW   UAMPSniHE   ASSOCIATION. 

Societies.  —  Portland,  Bath,  Gardiner,  Bangor,  Contoocook,  and  isolated  re- 
ceivers. 

MARYLAND    ASSOCIATION. 

Societies.  —  Wilmington  Society,  Del.;  Baltimore  First  Society;  Baltimore 
First  German  Society ;  Washington  Society,  D.  C. ;  Warminster  Society,  Va. 

MASSACHUSETTS    ASSOCIATION. 

Societies.  —  Boston,  Bridgewater,  Abington,  North  Bridgewater,  East  Bridge- 
water,  Yarmouth,  Lowell,  Pawtucket,  Foxborough  and  Mansfield,  West  Bridge- 
water,  Fall  River,  Springfield,  Brookline,  Taunton,  and  Salem. 

MICHIGAN  AND  NORTHERN    INDIANA   ASSOCIATION. 

This  Association  is  composed  of  four  Societies,  and  of  "  isolated  members 
of  the  Church,''  in  the  State  of  Michigan  and  the  northern  portions  of  Indiana. 

MISSOURI    ASSOCIATION. 

This  Association  embraces  five  Parishes  and  Societies,  and  isolated  receivers. 
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NEW   TOBK  ABBOCIATION. 

This  ABsociation  embraces  Societies  and  receivers  in  the  States  of  New  Toi 
New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut.  Societies.  —  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Hoboki 
Paterson,  Biyerhead,  Baiting  Hollow,  Orange,  and  Mt.  Yemon. 

OHIO  ASSOCIATION. 

Societies,  —  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati  German,  Urbana,  East  Rockport,  Gl< 
dale,  Wood  County,  Pomeroy  and  Kygeryille,  Newark,  Bellefontaine,  a 
Paint  Valley. 

PBNNBTLYANIA  ABSOCIATION. 

Societies,  —  Delaware  County,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Lancaster. 

80CIETIB8  BBLONGING   TO    THE    CONTENTION,   BUT   NOT  TO    AN  ASBOCIATIC 

Philadelphia  Second  Society admitted    IS 

BuflWo  Society,  N.  Y "  18 

New  Orleans  German  Society,  La "  18 

Port  Elgin  Society,  C.  W "  18 

Wellesley  Society,  C.  W "  18 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  . •*  18 

New  Orleans,  La "  18 

Edenfield,  Pa "  18 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  .        .        » *•  18 

KEIIBKRB  OF  THE  GENERAL  CONVENTION   BY   ELECTION. 

John  L.  Jewett,  New  York  ^ admitted    18 

Homer  G.  PUnti,  Key  West,  Florida "  18 


PLACES  CONTAINING  SOCIETIES  AND  RECEIVERS. 


PLACES  CONTAINING  SOCIETIES  ABE  MARKED  WITH  ASTERISKS. 


k 


MAINE. 

Augusta,  W.  A.  P.  Dillingham. 
-*Bangor,  Isaac  S.  Whitman. 
«Bath,  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Dike. 
Brownyille,  Joseph  P.  Hill. 
Cape  Elizabeth,  A.  Sawyer. 
Dexter,  H.  G.  H.  Swanton. 
Dixmont,  Mr.  Butman. 
DoTer,  Mrs.  Dr.  Cook. 
Eastport,  Mrs.  Gideon  Stickney. 
Ellsworth,  Mrs.  Charles  Jay. 
Freeport,  Dr.  Elisha  WeUs. 
*Garainer,  Henry  B.  Hoskins. 
Hallowell,  D.  P.  Livermore. 
Houlton,  Augustus  Pierce. 
Jay,  Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Hyde. 
Kendiill'd    Bfills,   Mrs.    Caroline    M. 
Brut. 


Kennebunkport,  Capt.  John  L.  Litt 
Leeds  Centre,  F.  B.  Leonard. 
Limington,  Mrs.  Josiah  Marston. 
Marion,  Mrs.  John  C.  Allen. 
Mt.  Vernon,  George  8.  Worcester. 
New  Portland  (East),  Joseph  M.  Di 

nif. 
North  Monmouth,  A.  S.  Kimball. 
•PortUnd,  Kev.  William  B.  Haydei 
Saccarappa,  Archelaus  Lewis. 
Saco,  Mrs.  D.  P.  Pray. 
Searsport,  Frederic  W.  Parke. 
Stow,  Mrs.  Ruby  Warner. 
Thomaston,  George  I.  Robinson. 
Union,  Mrs.  Marcy  Gove. 
Waterville,  Dr.  Byron  Porter. 
Wayne,  Mrs.  B.  W.  Vamum. 
Welchville,  WilUam  M.  Hall. 
West  Charleston,  David  H.  Potter. 
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Winslow,  I.  Boirman  Stratton. 
Wiscasset,  Miss  Elizabeth  Parker. 

NEW  BAMPBHIRE. 

Amherst,  Thomas  Wilkins. 
Claremont,  Rer.  W.  F.  Evans. 
*CoDtoocook,  W.  Scott  Davis. 
DrewsTille,  Anan  Evans. 
Epsom,  William  M.  Baker. 
Fannington,  R.  N.  Pearl. 
Franklin,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Neal. 
Uollis,  T.  Gilman  Worcester. 
Laconia,  George  S.  Hilton. 
Loudon  Mills,  Mrs.  Dickerman. 
Millan,  Mrs.  Dr.  Meserve. 
Nashua,  Noah  E.  Hale. 
New  Ipswich,  Miss  Marie  Perry. 
Plymouth,  L.  M.  Howe. 
Potter  Place,  Benjamin  How. 
Sanbomton  Bridge,  H.  S^treeter. 
Stoddard,  Daniel  Sargent. 
Sullivan,  Mrs.  Annette  M.  Mason. 
Webster,  Kev.  Stillman  Clark. 

TERMONT. 

Rutland,  Simeon  Edson. 
Springfield,  Frederic  W.  Porter. 

MASSACHUSBTTS. 

♦Abington,  Rev.  Joseph  Pettee. 
Barnstable,  Chauncey  Conant. 
Beverly,  Dr.  E.  Morrill. 
BiUerica,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Hill. 
*Bo8ton,  Rev.  James  Reed. 
Boston  Highlands,  George  Howe. 
•Bridgewater,  Joseph  A.  Hvde. 
Brimneld,  Augustus  Wheeler. 
*Brookline,  Itev.  Abiel  Silver. 
Cambridge,  Prof.  Theophilus  Parsons. 
Canton,  George  H.  Drummond. 
Charlestown,  James  M.  Stone. 
Coleraine,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Barber. 
Dorchester,  Frederic  Nichols. 
Dover,  Linus  Bliss. 
*East  Bridgewater,  Rev.  T.  O.  Paine. 
East  Douglas,  Mrs.  Strickland  Kelly. 
East  Wobum,  William  H.  Mayhew. 
Easton,  Dr.  Caleb  Swan. 
Edgartown,  M.  V.,  Dr.  L  H.  Lucas. 
Fairhaven,  Dr.  James  C.  Mara. 
•Fall  River,  John  Westall. 
Falmouth,  K.  S.  Wood. 
Fitchburg,  Rev.  F.  Mclntire. 
^Foxborough,  S.  Parson  Hodges. 
Framingham,  Miss  Chloe  Haven. 
Franklin,  Joseph  A.  Woodward. 
Greenfield,  Calvin  Newton. 
Groton,  Nathaniel  Livermore. 


Harvard,  Trumbull  Bull. 

Haverhill,  Mrs.  Dr.  Smith. 

HoUiston,  I.  P.  Leland. 

Kingston,  Caleb  Bates. 

Lancaster,  Henry  Wilder. 

Lincoln,  Miss  Abby  Fox. 

♦Lowell,  I>r.  Moses  W.  Kidder. 

Lunenburg,  Joseph  Reynolds. 

Lynn,  M.  B.  Sloane. 

Maiden,  Dr.  I.  A.  Burpee. 

MansfieldyfHon.  Nathaniel  Cook. 

Marbleliead,  John  Bartol. 

Middleborough,  Four  Corners,  Col.  E. 
G.  Perkins. 

Milford,  Dr.  I.  H.  Steams. 

Milton,  David  F.  Hicks. 

Nantucket,  Dr.  John  T.  Metcalf. 

Newburyport,  George  J.  L.  Colby. 

Newtonville,  Rev.  John  Worcester. 

Northampton,  Dr.  E.  E.  Denniston. 

♦North  Bridgewater,  Rev.  Warren 
Goddard. 

Norton,  Dr.  D.  H.  Briggs. 

Orleans,  Mrs.  Abigail  Hopkins. 

Pembroke,  Miss  Sophia  Salmond. 

Plymouth,  Albert  Mason. 

Raynham,  Miss  Amy  Leonard. 

Reading,  AlonsEO  J.  Smith. 

♦Salem,  Dr.  S.  M.  Cate. 

Scituate,  Klgah  Jenkins. 

South  Deerfield,  Allen  Mansfield. 

South  Randolph,  Thomas  West. 

♦Springfield,  Nathan  Foster. 

Stoneham,  Charles  T.  Norton. 

Stoughton,  Martin  Wales. 

♦Taunton,  Dr.  Julius  A.  Thompson. 

Uxbridge,  Mrs.  R.  D.  Morey. 

Wakefield,  Arthur  W.  Carter. 

Walpole,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Cram. 

Waltham,  liev.  Dr.  Thomas  Worces- 
ter, Benjamin  Worcester. 

Waverly,  Mrs.  I.  Watts. 

Wayland,  Mrs.  Judge  Mellen. 

Webster,  Dr.  F.  A.  Albee. 

♦West  Bridgewater,  Nahum  Leonard. 

West  Roxbury,  Dr.  B.  F.  Wing. 

West  Springfield,  J.  E.  Ferre. 

Wilmington,  Stephen  Harris.  |^ 

Winchester,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Field. 

Woburn,  W.  H.  Clarke. 

Worcester,  Walter  Gates. 

Yarraouthport,  Rev.  John  P.  Perry. 

RHODE    ISLAND. 

Bristol,  James  Diman. 
Elm  wood,  Luther  DaboU. 
♦Pawtucket,  Francis  Pratt. 
Providence,  C.  F.  Corey. 
Riverpoint,  Simon  H.  Greene. 
Woonsocket,  Mrs.  Seba  Carpenter. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport,  Henry  May. 
East  Lyme,  Thomaa  Avery. 
Middletown,  Julius  Hotchkiss. 
♦Mystic,  Joseph  A.  I^amb. 
New  Britain,  S.  6.  Bucknall. 
New  Haven.  Gilman  Smith. 
Quaker  Farms,  Mrs  Sarah  Dick. 
Waterbury,  Mrs.  S.  P.  Woolworth. 

NEW    YORK. 

Albany,  S.  A.  Hammond. 
*Baitin(j  Hollow,  L.  I.,  Savilian  Lee. 
Bath,  Mrs.  Lozier. 
♦Brooklyn,  Rev.  John  C.  Ager. 
♦Buffalo,  George  Meacliam. 
Canastota,  Mrs.  C.  Reed. 
Cazenovia,  Mrs.  M.  Kerr. 
Cuba,  Miss  Mary  Smith. 
Danby,  Rev.  Solyman  Brown. 
Greenville,  J.  B.  Woolley. 
Ithaca,  B.  G.  Ferris. 

♦•       Vrof.  B.  G.  Wilder. 
Jamaica,  L.  I.,  Robert  L.  Smith. 
♦Mount  Vernon,  Dr.  S.  L.  Close. 
♦New    York    City,    Rev.    Chaunccy 

Giles. 
♦Poughkeepsie,  Rev.  J.  C.  Chatterton. 
♦Riverhead,  C.  C.  Lord. 
Rochester,  Robert  Carter. 
Scottsville,  Hon.  J.  McVean. 
Syracuse,  Lyman  Stevens. 
Troy,  Jefferson  Gardner. 
Utica,  Mrs.  Dr.  Jjeach. 
Watertown,  J.  Felt,  Jr. 
Westbury,  Miss  Laura  A.  Mack. 
Woodville,  £nos  Eastman. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Bloomfield,  Mr.  Tenney. 
Elizabeth,  Nathaniel  Munday. 
Hamburg,  Sussex  County,  Miss  Anna 

M.  Linn. 
♦Hoboken,  S.  Herbert. 
Jersey  City,  J.  D.  Hunter. 
Mount  Holly,  Joseph  Shaffer. 
Newark,  George  W.  Smith. 
New  Brunswick,  Miss  M.  M.  Smith. 
Newton,  Mrs.  Margaret  G.  Anderson. 
♦Orange,  Rev.  Charles  H.  Mann. 
♦Paterson,  Rev.  Samuel  Beswick. 
Trenton,  F.  C.  Low  thorp. 
Vineland,  Dr.  E.  R.  Tuller. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

AllentowD,  E.  Leisenring. 
Altoona,  Henry  Fettinger. 
Bed^rd,  Miss  H.  S.  Barclay. 


Brownsville,  Eli  Abrams. 

♦Edenfield,  Kellyville,  Edward  Pil- 
ling. 

Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Robert  Ayres. 

Indiana,  Indiana  Co ,  Joseph  Young. 

Johnstown,  Cambria  Co.,  E.  A.  Vick- 
roy. 

Kellyville,  Del.  Co.,  Rev.  Thomas 
Wilks. 

♦Lancaster,  Rev.  N.  C.  Bumham. 

McConnellsburg,  Andrew  J.  Cline. 

♦Philadelphia  Society,  Rev.  Thomas 
P.  Rodman. 

♦Philadelphia  First  Society,  Rev.  B. 
F.  Barrett. 

♦PhiUdelphia  Second  Society, William 
Roberts. 

♦Philadelphia  Third  Society  (Frank- 
ford),  J  no.  Roberts. 

♦Philadelphia,  Frankford  Society, 
Rev.  J  ^V  Lever 

♦Pittsburgh,  Rev.  William  H.  Benade. 

Reading,  P.  M.  Plotts. 

Scranton,  Sandford  Grant. 

Towanda,  I^eonard  Pratt. 

♦Upper  Darby,  Dr.  Stacy  Jones. 

DELAWARE. 

Lincoln,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Gosewisch. 
♦Wilmington,  Rev.  Willard  H.  Hink- 
ley. 

MARYLAND. 

♦Baltimore  First  Society,  Rev.  John 

Ward    Hunt,    and    Edward    Otis 

Hinkley. 
♦Baltimore    First    German     Society, 

Kev.  Arthur  O.  Brickman. 
♦Baltimore  Third  Society,  Rev.  Wil- 
lard G.  Day. 
Buckeystown,     Frederick     Co.,     B. 

Amos  Cunningham. 
Chestertown,  Kent  Co.,  John  R.  Gray. 
Elkridge  Landing,  Howard  Co.,  Mrs. 

H.  L.  Plummer. 
Hagcrstown,    Washington     Co.,    Dr. 

Charles  R.  Doran. 
Havre    de    Grace,    Harford    Co.,    J. 

Henry  Greenway. 
Mill  Green  P.  O.,  Harford  Co.,  John 

Taylor. 
Port  Deposit,  Cecil  Co.,  Miss  Hannah 

H.  Physick. 
Sandy  Spring,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mrs. 

Anna  V.  Wetherald. 

DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA. 

♦Washington  City,  Rev.  Jabez  Fox. 
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YIROINIA. 

♦Abingdon,  Washington  Co.,  Jno.  N. 

Humes. 
Francktown,  Northampton  Co.,  Jno. 

Colonna. 
Hicksford    P.    0.,    Greensville    Co., 

Mary  L.  Pleasants. 
Liberty,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Campbell. 
Lynchburg,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Early. 
Middle  town,  Frederick  Co.,  Mrs.  E. 

M.  Iliukley. 
IblillviUe,  Shiloh,   King  George   Co., 

Dr.  F.  Fairfax. 
Norfolk,  Henry  P.  Worcester. 
Norwood,    Kelson    Co.,    Thomas    S. 

McClelland. 
Petersburg,  Thomas  S.  Pleasants. 
Richmond,  Mrs.  K.  C.  Robinson. 
•Warminster,   Willow    Bank    P.   O., 

Philip  B.  Cabell. 
Woodville,  Rappahannock  Co.,  Hugh 

H.  Hite. 
Wytheville,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Tuttle. 

WEST   TIROINIA. 

Charleston,  Kanawha  Co.,  Jno.  H.  M. 

Appleton. 
Greenland,  Hardy  Co.,  Frederick  W. 

Hesse. 
Kingwood,  Preston  Co.,  J.  P.  Smith. 
Meadow  Bluffe,  Greenbrier  Co.,  Jno. 

B.  Cabell. 
Wheeling,  Mortimer  Pollock. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

Charleston,  Charles  Inglesby. 
Edgefield,  D.  F.  Laboard. 
Reddifle,  Beech    Island  P.  O.,   Au- 
gusta, Ga.,  Paul  F.  Hammond. 

OEOROIA. 

Albany,  Col.  Nelson  Tift. 

Clinton,  Jones  Co.,  Frederick  Blanch- 

ard. 
Columbus,  P.  O.,  Columbus,  George 

W.  Chase. 
Louisville,  Hon.  H.  V.  Johnson. 
Macon,  John  B.  Wells. 
Sandersville,  Dr.  Klisha  Parsons. 
Savannah,  E.  J.  Purse. 
Walthourville,  E.  Yulee. 
Warrenton,  George  V.  Neal. 

FLORIDA. 

Key  West,  Homer  G.  Plantz. 
Tallahassee,  Charles  H.  Austin. 

▼OL.  XLi.  15 


ALABAMA. 

Livingston,  Sumpter  Co.,  Samuel  A. 

Hale. 
Mobile,  A.  J.  Requirer,  Esq. 
Montgomery,  John  C.  Keffer. 
Washington,  Autauga  Co.,  John  Mills. 
Wetumpka,  J.  C.  Humphrey  ville. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Caledonia  P.  O.,  Lowndes  Co.,  Peter 

Mayo. 
Okachickima,  Yalobusha  Co.,  W.  B. 

Wilbourne,  M.  D. 
Sarepta,  Calhoun  Co.,  Dr.  A.  Roane. 

LOUISIANA. 

Baton  Rouge,  Samuel  Newton. 
CarroUton,  William  H.  Williams. 
♦New  Orleans,  Glendy  Burke. 
*New  Orleans,  German  Society,  Rev. 

J.  M.  Hofer. 
Russelville,  Claiborne  Parish,  Reuben 

Drake. 
Shreveport,    Caddo     Parish,    Adam 

Bauman. 
Wateri>roof,  Tensas  Parish,  John  P. 

Mason. 

TENNESSEE. 

Dyersburg,  Dyer  Co.,  A.  M.  Moore. 
Knoxville,  Hon.   Connolly   F.  Tri^iij, 

Gen.  T.  E.  Champion. 
Somerville,  Fayette  Co.,  R.  M.  Moore. 

KENTUCKY. 

Cadiz,  Rocky  Ridge,  P.  O.,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam C.  Haydon. 
Henderson,  J-  F.  Williams. 
Lexington,  William  Young. 
Louisville,  Biddeman  Du  Pont. 
Petersburg,  Dr.  E.  S.  Grant. 
Shepherds  ville.  Dr.  R.  H.  Goe. 

OHIO. 

Aberdeen,  Brown  Co.,  Geo.  Sibbald. 

Alexandria,  Licking  Co.,  Dr.  H.  Bou- 
dinot. 

Bainbridge,  John  M.  Hibbard. 

♦Belfontaine,  John  Canbv. 

Belmont,  Belmont  Co.,  William  Dil- 
lon. 

Bloomington,  Fayette  Co.,  James  Rit- 
enour. 

♦Bourn ville,  Ross  Co.,  Dr.  R.  W. 
Spangler. 

♦BowHiig  Green,  Wood  Co.,  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Howells. 
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Bridgeport,  Alexander  Branum. 
Chandlersville,  Muskingum  Co.,  Enos 

Sniitley. 
Chillicothe,  A.  D.  Sproat. 
Cliillicothe  (near),  Koss  Co.,  Horace 

Crookhani. 
♦Cincinnati,  Rev.  John  Goddard. 
Circleville,  Lnwrence  Crookhani. 
Ciarington,   Monroe   Co.,  John  Mes- 

serly. 
Cleveland,  Calvin  D.  Noble. 
Clyde,    Sandusky    Co.,   William    H. 

Russell. 
Colerain,  Belmont  Co..  Robert  Bell. 
Columbiana,  George  Trucksass. 
Columbus,  Dr.  J.  H.  Coulter. 
Congress,  Wayne  Co.,  John  S.  Tarr. 
Payton,  David  Pruden. 
Dunlap,  Hamilton  Co.,  Giles  Richards. 
♦East  Rockport,  Cuyahoga  Co.,  A.  M. 

Wager, 
rietcher,  Miami  Co.,  James  Wilgus. 
Gilford,  Medina  Co.,  A.  V.  Eastman. 
♦Glendale,  Hamilton  Co.,  Rev.  Frank 

Sewall. 
Greenford,    Mahoning  Co.,  Christian 

Stahl. 
Hamilton,  Dr.  H.  C.  Howells. 
Haskins,  Jonathan  Ames. 
Hendrysburg,  Belmont  Co.,  Joseph  P. 

Arrick. 
Hopkinsville,  Warren  Co.,  Mr.  Miles. 
Jeflerson,  Ashtabula,  Co.,  William  C. 

Howells. 
♦Kyger,  Gallia  Co.,  Asa  Bradbury. 
Lebanon,  Warren  Co.,  William  Frost. 
♦Near  Lebanon,  James  Sweeney. 
Liniaville,  Stark  Co.,  Asa  Morse. 
Lockland,  Townsend  Hills. 
Lynchburg,  Highland  County,  Alvin 

Washburn, 
^rassillon.  Stark  Co ,  T.  W.  Harvey. 
Mi<Ulleporr.  Meigs  Co.,  William  Grant. 
Mifflin.  Asliljind  Co.,  Henry  Weirich. 
Miitord,  Clermont  Co.,  W.  E.  Tingley. 
Napoleon,  Henry  Co.,  W.  Sheffield. 
Nelsonville,  Athens  County,  Dr.  A.  H. 

Burrell. 
♦Newark,  William  M.  Cunningham. 
♦Pomeroy,  Meigs  Co.,  Cyrus  Grant. 
Port  Clinton,  Ottawa  Co.,  S.  L.  Lock- 
wood. 
Red  Lion,  Warren  Co.,  Dr.  Mitchel. 
Rock    Spring,    Meigs    Co.,    Leonard 

Carlton. 
Rural  Dale,  Muskingum  Co.,  Abdallah 

Car  low. 
Rutland,  Meigs  Co.,  S.  Powell. 
Selma,  Clark  Co.,  Rev.  J.  H.  Miller. 
Seville,  Medina  Co.,  N.  B.  Eastman. 
♦Sidney,  Peter  Pruden. 


Springfield,  Joseph  Osborne. 
Steubcnville,  Dr.  H.  I .  Sook. 
St.  Clairsville,  Cliarles  D.  Ve 
Sunfish,   Monroe    Co.,   "Willi 

shutz. 
Tiffin,  J.  P.  Pillars. 
Toledo,  A.  Henderson. 
Twenty-mile  Stand,  Hamilton 

Woodnift*. 
♦Urbana,  Milo  G.  Williams. 
Vermilion,  Erie  Co.,  Walter  I 
Wellsville,  Dr.  Barbour. 
Wickliffe,  Lake  Co.,  S.  Chees 
Windsor,  Ashtabula  County, 

Stearnes. 
Wooster,  Wayne  Co.,  John  H 

IKDIAXA. 

Attica,  Mrs.  Dorr. 
Bennington,  Switzerland  Co., 

Sweezey,  M.  D. 
Boxley,  Hamilton  County,  Th 

Boxley. 
Brownsville,  Union  Co.,  Resin 
East  Cleveland,  O.  R.  Hyde. 
Elkljart,  Elkhart  Co.,  D.  B.  Sli 
Enterprise,    Steuben   County, 

Haughey. 
Eugene,  Vermilion  Co.,  Isaac 
Evansville.  William  Wilkinsoi 
Fort  Wayne,  John  Howard. 
♦Goshen,   Elkhart  Co.,  Dr. 

Dodge. 
Hawpatch,  Wm.  Kent. 
Indianapolis.  Cnpt.  William  Ti 
Jef!ersonville,  S.  S.  Lvon. 
Lafayette,  Dr.  O.  L.  Clark. 
Laporte,  Hon.  John  B.  Niles. 
Madison,  A.  Ennas,  M.  D. 
Noble  C.  IL,  Noble  Co.,  Elislij 

man. 
Redington,  Jackf^on  Co.,  A.  C. 
Richmond,  Dr.  O.  II.  P.  Baer. 
Scipio,  Fninklin  Co.,  George  1 
South  Bend,  P.  Green. 
Springfieltl,  George  Osborn. 
Wabash,  Jacob  Shambaugh. 
Washington,    near    A^incenne; 

Willianj  McCormick. 

ILLINOIS. 

Alton,  Madison  Co.,  S.  Rj-der. 
A  mora,  Jessie  T.  Knye. 
Batavia,  Joseph  Burton. 
Belleville,  St.  Clair  Co.,  Wil 

Thomas. 
Belvidere,  Boone  Co.,  Ralph   i 
Bloomington,  H.  O.  Snow. 
♦Canton,  Jonas  l^awalt. 
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♦Chicago,  RcT.  J.  R.  Hibbard. 
•Chicago  (German),  Rev.  J.  H.  Ra- 

Ratz. 
Clinton,  De  Witt  Co.,  Edward  Porter. 
ClintofiTille,  Caleb  Kipp. 
Crystal  Lake,  D.  Harper. 
Decatur,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Giles." 

Dongola,  Union  Co.,  N.  C.  Meeker. 
Elgin,  Kane  Co.,  J.  W.  Brewster. 
Ellisville,  J.  M.  Moore. 

Ellsville,  Fulton  Co.,  James  N.  Moore. 

Elmore,  Peoria  Co..  Mrs.  Tucker. 

Elmwood.  Peoria  Co  ,  J.  P.  Wyckoff. 

Galena.  G.  W.  BrowncU. 

Gafesburg,  C.  C.  T«ampliere. 

GaWa, 'Alexander  Aby. 

Geneseo,  John  Smith. 

Griggsville,  Mrs.  M.  Hindman. 

Hamburg,  Calhoun  Co.,  S.  H.  Stone. 

Hampshire,  Kane  County,  Joseph  M. 
Switzer. 

Henderson,  Knox  Co.,  J.  S.  Hawkins. 

Hennepin,  Dr.  B.  Taber. 

•Henry,  Marshall  County,  Dr.  Charles 
Davis. 

Hiljgboro',  R.  H.  Ralston. 

^f^injf.Moutjjoraery  Co.,  Joseph  Piatt. 

Jacbonville,  James  Ramsey. 

Joliet,  Will  Co.,  M.  C.  Bissell. 

jAcon,  Marshall  Co.,  Dr.  Geo.  Davis. 

^Rnolia,  Putnam  Co.,  Mrs.  M.  Mor- 

^rUle. 

^nito.  Mason  Co.,  William  M.  Gan- 
len. 

Melliyen's  Grove,  Mrs.  D.  Richardson. 

Mendota,  Lasalle  Co.,  William  Wors- 

ley. 
Morris,  Grundy  Co.,  George  0.  Grist. 
Mt.  Carroll,  Carroll  County,  Dr.  J.  L. 

Hostetter. 
Naperville,  Dupage  Co..  Thos.  Betts. 
Nil  wood,   McCoupen   Co.,  Robert  C. 

Courtney. 
Olney,  R.  S.  Canby. 
Oneco,  Stephenson  Co.,  David  Ault. 
Oqunka,  C.  B.  Matthews. 
Ottawa,  Lasalle  Co.,  J.  G.  Stone. 
Pana,  G.  Mautz. 
Panola  Station,  Woodford  Co.,  Samuel 

Darlow. 
♦Peoria,  Rev.  George  F.  Stearns. 
Petersburg,  Menanl  Co.,  Elijah  Tay- 
lor. 
♦PitUfield,  Pike  Co..  Dr.  A.  F.  Spen- 
cer. 
Prairie  City,  McDonough  County,  J. 

Hamilton.  Enoch  Rawalt. 
Princeton,   Bureau  County,   Asa    B. 
Thayer. 

PrinceVille,  Peoria  Co.,  J.  O.  Colburn. 

*Quincy,  E.  Perkins. 


Rock  Creek,  Carroll  County,  Charles 

Cogswell. 
Rocktbnl,  I.  S.  Hyatt. 
Rock  Island,  J.  D.  Brown. 
Rook's  Creek  P.  O.,  Livingston  Co., 

C.  Erp. 
Shiloh,  Augustus  Martens. 
Snatchwine,  Putnam  Co.,  William  H. 

Williams. 
Southport,  Peoria  County,  Mrs.  Elie. 

Adams. 
Specie  Grove,  Kendall  County,  Henry 

Benson. 
St.  Charles,  Kane  Co.,  John  B.  Blanch- 

ard. 
Toulon,  Stark,  Co.,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Cham- 
berlain. 
Tremont,   Tazewell  Co.,   Dr.  W.  T. 

P.  Cole. 
Udina,  Kane  Co.,  John  Lovell. 
Wenona  Station,  Marshall  County,  J. 

Henderson. 
Wesley,  Will  Co.,  William  Luther. 
York  Centre,  Dupage  Co.,  E.  Strong. 

MICHIGAN. 

Adrian,  Rev.  George  Field. 
Albion,  L.  Bigolow. 
Alma,  Gratiot  Co.,  D.  W.  I^rfimb. 
Almont.  Lapeer  Co.,  W   D.  Morton. 
Ann  Arbor,  Dr.  F.  G.  Hunt. 
Austerlitz,  Kent  Co.,  Elijah  Konkle. 
Bath,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Thomas. 
Berlin  Harbor,  A.  S.  Howard. 
Berrien  Springs,  G.  W.  Murdock. 
Byron,  Sliiawasse   Co.,   Mrs.  Dr.    A 

Austin. 
Cassopolis,  Emma  B.  Jones. 
Charlotte,  L.  O.  Smith. 
Clarkson,  Mrs.  L.  Bigelow. 
Clayton,  Henry  Benson. 
Davidshury,  L.  Ingram.^ 
Decatur,  A.  B.  Copley. 
Detroit,  Eugene  Luible. 
East  Mansville,  Mrs.  M.  Wilson. 
East  Saginaw,  Dr.  H.  C.  Driggs.* 
Eaton  Rapids,  A.  L.  Mclntyre. 
Edwardsburg,  Samuel  H.  Lee. 
Elk  Rapids.  Henry  Peters. 
Flat  Rock,  Clayton  Wisdom. 
Glen  Arbor,  Mrs.  C.  Eastman. 
Grand  Ledge,  Irvin  Guilford. 
Grand  Rapids,  Dr.  C.  Shepard. 
Grandvillc,  David  Hooper. 
Hickory  Comers.  C.  W.  Bunnell. 
Hillsdale,  Mrs.  William  Pratt. 
Houghton,  J.  M.  Slieparfl. 

Hudson,  E.  D.  Pierson. 

Jonesville,  Mrs.  M.  Hogarth. 

Kalamazoo,  W.  G.  Dewing. 
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Little  Prairie  Eonde,  L.  B,  Lawrence. 

Lynn,  John  Allen. 

Marshall,  A.  Bennett. 

Matamoras,  Mrs.  Jutiet  Muir. 

Monroe,  M.  D.  Hamilton. 

Morenci,  Dr.  Covert. 

Muskegan,  M.  L.  Shepard. 

Muzzy,  Richard  Shutt. 

Kiles,  Mrs.  L.  £.  Hale. 

North  Byron,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Emmons. 

Owasso,  M.  W.  Burpee. 

Paw  Paw,  Dr.  H.  G.  Field. 

Port  Huron,  Dr.  F.  Finster. 

Bedford  Centre,  Mrs.  Cable. 

Romeo,  S.  F.  Griffith. 

St.  Clair,  Mrs.  T.  D.  Babcock. 

St.  Joseph,  George  Higby. 

Tecumseh,  George  Phinney. 

Tyre,  A.  J.  L.  McLachlan. 

Volinia,  Mrs.  Cornelius  Terwillijer. 

Wyandotte,  Thomas  Clark. 

Zilwaukie,  John  Robertson. 

WISCONSIN. 

Appleton,  F.  A.  Ryan. 

Astor,  Green  Bay,  Mrs.  Goodell. 

Bad  Axe,  James  Harkness. 

Baraboo,  Dr.  L.  C.  Slye. 

Beloit,  Mrs.  Juliet  T.  Poole. 

Delafield.  Simeon  Child. 

Elk  Grove,  Lafayette  Co.,  John  W. 

Jones. 
Grand  Prairie,  Mrs.  Whittier. 
Hazel  Green,  Grant  Co.,  H.  D.  York. 
Janesville,  J.  R.  Bennett. 
Jefferson,  Charles  Copeland. 
Kenosha,  Jacob  King. 
*  Lancaster,  Rev.  H.  N.  Strong. 
Marquette,  Marquette  Co.,  J.  Conley. 
Meeker's  Grove,  Lafayette  Co.,  John 

Jenkyn. 
=* Milwaukee,  C.  Persons. 
Oconomowoc,  Robert  Pope. 
Omro,  Winnebago  Co.,  Dr.  W.  P.Mc- 

Alliston. 
Pleasant  Prairie  (near  Kenosha),  G. 

Pope. 
Portage  City,  T.  B.  Haslam. 
Stoughton,  J.  F.  Gilman 
Twin  Rivers,  Manitowoc  Co.,  B.  F. 

Sias. 
Waukesha,  L.  A.  Mann. 
Wyalusing,  Grant  Co.,  Robert  Glenn. 

MINNESOTA. 

Bloomington^  Hennepin  County,  Asa 
Weeks. 

Mankato,  Blue  Earth  Co.,  N.  Arm- 
strong. 

Minneapolis,  Lucian  Putnam. 


Princeton,  J.  B.  Putnam. 
St.  Paul's,  W.  R.  Marshall. 
Wayzata,  Hennepin  Co.,  Jona.  Cli 

IOWA. 

Adel,  Dallas  Co.,  D.  H.  Moffat. 
Bolivar,  Alonzo  Smith. 
Burlington,  H.  N.  Thielsen. 
Denmark,  Lee  Co.,  James  Shedd. 
Desmoines,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Palmer. 
De    Witt,   Clinton    Co.,   Charies 

Nye. 
Fairmount,  David  Gwynne. 
Fayette,  F.  Hunter. 
Fredericksburg,  Chickara  Co.,  Josl 

Smith. 
Iowa  City,  Enoch  Hawley. 
♦Keokuk,  Charles  Sellers. 
Kingston,  John  Thielsen. 
laurel  Hill,  John  Wilkinson. 
*Linwood  P.  O.,  Lenox,  Iowa  Com 

Rev.  George  Bussman  ;  Charles 

Vettee. 
Lyons,  Clinton  Co.,  H.  A.  Carpen 
Marshall  Town,  Marshall  Co.,  I. 

Britton. 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Henry  Co.,  Moses  Be< 
Portland,  Dr.  J.  S.  Hyde. 
Sabula,  Thomas  Roop. 
Warrenton,  Gustave  Reiche. 
Washington,  Dr.  Marshall. 
Wellsville,  G.  E.  Bowers. 
W infield,  Mary  Clayton. 

MISSOURI. 

Betham,  Harrison  Co.,  F.  Reaksecl 
♦Booneville,  Karl  Miiller. 
Brookfield,  J.  Hainsworth. 
Ca])e  Girardeau,  Judge  A.  Jacksor 
Columbia,  Boone  Co.,  F.  A.  Hamilt 
Hannibal,  Edgar  Baldwin. 
Hillsboro,  P.  C.  Whitehead. 
Home  Grove,  Jefferson  Co.,  Fredei 

Grothoff. 
♦Jefferson  City,  Adams  Peabody. 
Kirksville  Charles  Patterson. 
Kirkwood,  Dr.  C.  W.  Spalding. 
Miles  Point,  Carroll  Co.,  A.  Flint. 
Newark,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith. 
Roanoke.  G.  F.  Hall. 
St.  Charles,  James  Judge. 
St.  Joseph,  James  A.  Shedd,  Jr. 
*St.  Louis,  Rev.  J.  P.  Stuart. 
Weston,  Miss  8.  B.  Owens. 
Westport,  T.  M.  Adams. 

KANSAS. 

Irving,  H.  H.  Wentworth. 
Lawrence,  E.  D.  Ladd. 
Topeka,  George  W.  Ridgeway. 
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Manniton,  William  LakiD. 
Paola,  Eaphemia  D.  Copley. 
Quindaro.  Mrs.  S.  Gray. 

mSBRASKA. 

Decatur,  Frank  Welch. 

Fort  Calhoun,  James  S.  Riddler. 

ARKANSAS. 

Little  Rock,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Brown. 

COLOBADO. 

Black  Hawk  City,  Adoniram  Bisbee. 

TKXAS. 

Galveston,  Rev.  J.  E.  Cames. 
Houston,  A.  C.  Allen, 
^lierman,  A.  Hamilton  Cline. 

OHEOON. 

Portland,  Washington  Co.,  J.  A.  Dav- 
enport, M.  D. 
^t  Creek,  Polk  Co.,  John  Jackson. 

CALIFORNIA. 

^ico,  Andrew  Hallett. 
J^'«pa  City,  Bennett  Yarnall. 
JJr«>ville,  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  White. 
^etaluma,  Barnabas  Haskell. 
Sacramento,  M.  S.  King. 
*San  Francisco,  J.  H.  Purkitt. 
San  Jose,  F.  B.  Murdoch. 
Santa  Clara,  John  Cook. 

CANADA. 

♦Berlin,  Waterloo  Co.,  Rev.  F.  W. 

Tuerk. 
Chatham,  J.  Ronalds. 
Conestopa,  Charles  Henry,  Esq. 
I^ingal,  Southwold,  Thomas  Larkin. 
Goodrich,  Mr.  Wallace. 
Guelph,  Mr.  Sanders. 


Hamilton,  John  B.  Bagwell 

Kinkardine,  Mr.  Black. 

Kleinberg,  Mr.  Kerr. 

London,  J.  Mathison. 

Mansfield,  John  Griffin. 

Mitcheirs  Corner,  Whitechurch,  Robt. 

Lyon. 
♦Montreal,  Rev.  Edwin  GU)uld. 
Niagara,  W.  Kir  by. 
Philipsburg,  Chris.  Doering,  Esq. 
•Port  Elgin,  J.  J.  Lehnen. 
Quebec,  Tliomas  Thompson. 
Quebec  (Bank  of  Montreal),  Mr.  Lc 

Sueur. 
Sandwich,  Lewis  Beers  Hyatt. 
Southampton,  Thomas  Webster. 
St.  Stevens,  Hon.  G.  8.  Stevens. 
Standley's  Mills,  John  Bagwell,  Esq. 
Strathroy,  R.  Saul. 
Stfeetsville,  Saihuel  Brown. 
Thomhill,  Daniel  Wrig. 
Waterloo,  John  Hoffman,  Esq. 
♦Wellesley,  Henry  Doering. 

NEW   BRUNSWICK. 

Salisbury,  Samuel  S.  Wilmot,  Esq. 
St  John,  Andre  Cushing. 

WEST   INDIES. 

Bassin,  Santa  Cruz,  Mr.  Ryan. 
Island  of  Montserrat,  Thomas  Burke. 
Lucea,  Jamaica,  Richard  E.  Chambers. 
*Portof  Spain  (city),  Trinidad,  Thos. 

Shirley  Warner. 
St.  Thomas,  Vibe  Kierulf. 

SOUTH    AFRICA. 

Cape  Town,  E.  J.  Jerram. 

«Graaf  Reinet,  William  R  Rabone. 

MAURITIUS. 

*FoTt  Louis,  Edmond  de  Chazal. 

NORTH   CHINA. 

New  Chwang,  Albert  M.  Knight. 


SOCIETIES  IN  ENGLAND  AND   SCOTLAND. 


In  this  lilt,  the  Unt  name  is  that  of  the  place  where  the  society  Is  located ;  the  second  desig- 
nates the  situatiou  of  its  place  of  worship  ;  the  third  is  the  name  of  its  minister,  or  some  member, 
BRierally  with  the  residence  annexed. 

Accrington,  Abbey  Street,  Mr.  Edward  J.  Broadfield,  B.  A.,  Accrlngton  House. 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  Katherine  Street,  off  Margaret  Street. 
Bath,  Henry  Street,  Rev.  James  Keeno,  16  Norfolk  Buildings. 
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Birmingham  (1),  Summer  Lane,  Mr.  B.  K.  Bodgers,  Fern  Cottage,  Wills  Street. 

Birmingham  (2),  Ichnield  Street,  East,  Mr.  J.  K.  Lee,  80  Colmore  Bow. 

Blackburn,  Anyil  Street,  St.  John's,  Mr.  Thomas  Pemberton,  42  Darwen 
Street. 

Bolton,  Higher  Bridge  Street,  Little  Bolton,  Mr.  William  Westall,  89  Devon- 
port  Street. 

Briglitlingsea,  New  Street,  Mr.  S.  Jepson,  Sidney  Street. 

Brighton,  Ship  Street  Gardens,  Mr.  B.  Colling,  3  Vine  Place. 

Bristol,  19  Triangle,  Queen's  Road,  Mr.  W.  Hart,  128  Oxford  Street,  Tatter- 
down,  Bristol. 

Bury,  Walmesley  Boad,  Mr.  B.  Hayworth,  24  Foundry  Street. 

Carlisle,  Slack's  Court,  Milburn  Street,  Mr.  G.  Brow,  2  Charles  Street,  Lon- 
don Boad. 

Chatteris,  New  Road,  Rev.  T.  Chalklen. 

Dalton,  near  Huddersfleld,  Grove  Place,  Mr.  R.  H.  Armitage,  Messrs.  Tolson 
Brothers. 

Derby,  Babington  Lane,  Mr.  John  Presland,  13  Wilraot  Street,  Derby. 

Edinburgh,  6  Infirmary  Street,  Mr.  George  Cruickshank,  6  Worth  Street, 
James's  Street. 

Embsay,  near  Skipton,  Centenary  Place,  Mr.  Robert  Bense.  Swinburn,  Cen- 
tenary Place. 

Failsworth,  near  Manchester,  Croft  Street,  Mr.  Jacob  Rydings,  Croft  Street. 

Glasgow,  61  Cathedral  Street,  Bev.  J.  F.  Potts,  B.  A.,  5  Blonifield  Place,  Hill 
Head,  Glasgow. 

Haslingden,  Blackburn  Road,  Mr.  James  Hindle,  Blackburn  Road. 

Heywood,  Church  Street,  Rev.  R.  Storry,  Heywood  Hall. 

Hull, ,  Mr.  Henry  Best,  20  Leonard  Street. 

Ipswich,  High  Street,  St.  Margaret's,  Mr.  George  Fisk,  33  Queen  Street. 

ICeighley,  King  Street,  Mr.  David  Dixon,  15  Prospect  Place. 

Kersley,  Manchester  Road,  Rev.  W.  Woodman,  Stoneclough,  near  Manchester. 

Leeds,  Albion  Walk,  Albion  Street,  Mr.  William  Mawson,  187  Wuodhouse 
Lane. 

Liverpool,  Bedford  Street,  North,  Mr.  Redman  Goldsack,  45  Chatsworth  Street. 

London  (1),  Argyle  Square,  King's  Cross,  Rev.  JonathanBayley,  28 Richmond 
Crescent,  Bamsbury,  N. 

London  (2),  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  Rev.  O.  P.  Hiller,  1  Torriano  Cot- 
tages, Camden  Road,  N.  W. 

London  (8),  Devonshire  Street,  Islington,  Mr.  H.  Bnteman,  32  Compton  Ter- 
race, N. 

London  (4),  Union  Street,  Deptford,  Mr.  J.  Rhodes,  18  Seymour  Street,  St. 
John's  Road,  Deptford,  S.  E. 

London  (5),  Black  Lion  Lane,  Hammersmith,  Mr.  J.  W.  Boyle,  Cressay  HcAse, 
New  Road. 

London  (6),  Brunswick  Road,  Camberwell,  Mr.  E.  Austin,  8  Barrington  YllUis, 
St.  James's  Road,  Brixton. 

Longton,  Vauxhall,  Normacott  Road,  Mr  Stephen  Wood,  Wood  Street. 

Manchester,  Peter  Street,  Rev.  John  Hyde,  8  Kossuth  Terrace,  Moss  Lane, 
West 

Melbourne,  Derby  Road,  Mr.  T.  Kidd  Payten,  Melbourne. 

Middleton,  Wood  Street,  Mr.  W.  Ashton,  Higher  Wood  Street, 
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Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Percy  Street,  Mr.  W.  Hay,  Arthur's  Hill. 

Northampton,  Corn  Exchange,  Mr.  John  P.  Berry,  Com  Exchange. 

Norwich,  Queen  Street,  Mr.  E.  D.  Rogers,  Old  Palace  Road. 

Nottingliam,  Blue  Coat  Street,  ^Ir.  W.  Pcgg,  Piatt  Street. 

Oldham,  Rochdale  Road,  Mr.  Dan  Hodgson,  19  Waterloo  Street,  Oldham. 

Oswaldtwistle  (formerly  called  Church),  Warren  Lane,  Mr.  Thomas  Ridings 

Henry  Street,  Church. 
Paisley,  12  George  Street,  Mr.  David  Fleming,  Park  Place,  Paisley. 
Preston,  Avenham  Road,  Rev.  E.  D.  Rendell,  Avenham  Road. 
Radcliffe,  Stand  Lane,  near  Radcliffe,  Rev.  J.  Boys,  Radcliffe,  Manchester. 
Hamsbottom,  Kamsbottom  Lane,  Mr.  Samuel  Pilkington,  68  Ramsbottom  Lane. 
Rhodes,  Manchester  Old  Road,  Mr.  David  Brown,  Albert  Street,  Tonge,  Mid- 

dleton,  near  Manchester. 
Salford,  Bolton  Street,  Mr.  Edward  John  Leeming,  Savings  Bank,  Manchester. 
Sheffield,  Norfolk  Street,  Mr.  Alfred  Wynn,  87  Eyre  Street. 
SDodland,  Snodland  Street,  Rev.  T.  L.  Marsden,  Brook  Street,  Snodland. 
St.  Heller's,  Victoria  Street,  Mr.  Titus  Brown,  York  Street. 
St  Ives,  New  Church  Terrace,  Rev.  W.  Tall,  St.  Ives,  Hunts. 
St.  Osyth,  Colchester  Road,  Mr.  Robert  Gardiner,  Clacton  Road, 
^'gan.  Rotlney  Street,  Mr.  James  G.  Kenyon,  22  Rodney  Street. 
^ork,  46  Good  ram  gate,  .Mr.  W.  Heppell,  Blossom  Street. 
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Rinningham,  Mr.  A.  Hayward,  The  Hawthornes,  Victoria  Road,  Ashton. 
Bradford,  Mr.  W.  Dyson,  87  St.  Jude's  Place. 
^^eter,  Mr.  R.  Webber,  4  Watcrbeer  Street. 
Haverhill,  Essex,  Mr.  G.  Mizon,  High  Street. 
Hull,  Mr.  H.  Best,  20  Leonard  Street, 
^'orth  Shields,  Mr.  John  Charlton,  17  Bedford  Street 
Stockport,  Mr.  J.  Brelsfonl,  49  Wellington  Road,  Nortli. 
Stonehill,  Famworth,  near  Manchester,  Mr.  Lever. 
Winchester,  Mr.  Henry  Butcher,  13  HigJi  Street. 
*^ivenIio€,  Essex,  Mr.  D.  Chapman. 

W^orsley,  near  Manchester,  Mr.  H.  S.  Sutton,  Baytree  Cottage,  near  Swinton, 
Manchester. 


LIST   OF  PLACES   ON  THE   CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE. 

OERMAN'T. 

Berlin,  Prussia,  A.  Schmidt,  Koniglicher  Obergartner,  Royal  Botanic  Garden. 

Crengeldanz,  Prussia,  near  Elberfeld,  Mr.  Theodore  Mullensiefen. 

Auggburg,  Bavaria,  Mr.  C  F.  Freyer,  Stiftungs  Gassier. 

Schweinfurt,  Bavaria,  Prof.  William  Pflrsch. 
Lindau,  Bavaria,  Dr.  Roth. 

Ulm,  Wurtemberg,  Dr.  Kammerer  (homoeopathic  physician). 
Stuttgard,  Wurtemberg,  Mr.  Rommelsbacher  (bookseller). 
Weimar,  Saxe- Weimar,  M.  Schmidt  (lithographer)  ;  Carl  Clue  (registrar  in 
the  archives  of  the  Grand  Duke). 
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Frankfort,  C.  F.  W.  Jiinge. 

Vegesack,  near  Bremen,  Mr.  Heinrich  Rippe  (merchant). 

Vienna,  F.  Stansminger. 

Goerlitz,  Silesia,  Julius  Wunderlich. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Theodorshof,  Aargau,  M.  Theodore  MuUensiefen. 

Zurich,  A.  O.  Dennison. 

Rheinfelden,  Aargau,  Lady  Phillippine  de  Strure. 

Herisau,  M.  Botschi  (master  mason). 

Vevay,  Canton  de  Vaud,  Henri  Jacquier,  Pastor. 

Basle,  Ferd.  Rhiem  (printer). 

St.  Gallen,  Mrs.  Caroline  Specker. 

FRANCE. 

Paris,  Mons.  Auguste  Harld,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  No.  82. 
Paris,  Dessirier  Hippolyte,  Rue  de  Provence,  No.  9. 
Lavour,  d^partement  du  Tarn,  Mons.  S.  A.  Blanchet. 
Versailles,  Mons.  le  Comte  de  la  Taille. 

DENMARK. 

Copenhagen,  Miss  Von  Conring. 

ITALY. 

Rome,  Arthur  Strutt,  Esq.,  Via  in  Arcione,  No.  104,  near  the  Fountain  of 

Trevi. 
Florence,  Hiram  Powers. 


LIST  OF  PLACES  IN  AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 

^Adelaide,  South  Australia,  Mr.  £.  Spiller,  Grenfell  Street. 

Ballarat,  Victoria,  R.  L.  Putnam. 

Collingwood,  Victoria,  Mr.  Henry. 

Geelong,  Victoria,  Mr.  Jacob  Pitman. 

Gumeracka,  South  Australia,  Mr.  E.  Day. 

Peachey  Belt,  South  Australia,  Mr.  Hicks. 

Penfield,  South  Australia,  Mr.  J.  Hastewell. 

♦Melbourne,  Victoria,  Mr.  Slater. 

Norwood,  South  Australia,  Mr.  E.  G.  Day. 

Rockhampton,  Queensland,  Australia,  Mr.  Nathan  Wilson. 

♦Brisbane,  Queensland,  Mr.  Sylvester  Diggles. 

*  In  each  place  thus  marked,  there  is  a  Society.  • 

All  persons  are  requested  to  send  corrections  of,  and  additions  to,  ihe 
foregoing  lists,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Convention. 

#        T.  B.  Hatwakp. 
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SPIRITUAL  CULTURE.! 

The  purpose  which  calls  us  together  to-day  suggests  many 
topics  which  might  profitably  claim  our  attention.  The  t)f{]ce 
of  teaching  spiritual  truth,  and  leading  men  to  a  life  according 
to  it,  is  central  to  all  human  uses.  It  is  the  highest  service  one 
human  being  can  render  to  another.  It  is  in  perfect  accord 
^ith  all  the  Divine  purposes  and  works.  The  Lord  created  the 
material  universe,  and  peopled  it  with  human  beings,  that  He 
naight  form  a  heaven  of  intelligent  recipients  of  His  love  and 
wisdom.  To  effect  this  purpose  He  clothed  His  Divine  with  a 
human  nature,  visited  the  earth,  and  became  the  great  Teacher 
*i^d  perfect  Example  for  His  disciples  and  Apostles,  through  all 
Coming  time,  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven. 

The  teacher  of  spiritual  truth,  therefore,  is  engaged  in  the 
same  specific  use  as  His  Lord  and  Master.  He  deals  also  with 
the  highest  and  most  interior  faculties  of  mau's  nature,  and  His 
Work  bears  directly  upon  his  eternal  interests.  He  is  to  be  a 
light  to  those  who  are  wandering  in  spiritual  darkness.  He 
ought  to  shine  as  clear  and  steady  as  the  stars.  He  is  to  be  a 
leader  from  the  labyrinths  of  error,  and  the  illusions  of  the 
senses,  and  the  perplexities  of  natural  passions,  into  the  strait 
and  narrow  way  that  leads  to  eternal  life.     He  is  to  go  into  the 

I  An  Address  delirered  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  bj  the  Rer.  Chauncey  Giles,  before  the 
Students,  at  the  opening  of  the  Theological  School. 
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wilderness  of  the  natural  man,  whose  will  and  understanding 
are  wholly  perverted,  and  lead  him,  contrary  to  his  own  incli- 
nations, —  contrary  to  what  seems  to  him  to  be  good,  —  into  the 
fold  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  He  must  lead.  He  cannot  drive 
by  fear ;  he  cannot  compel  by  force  of  logic ;  he  cannot  carry  \ 
by  his  own  strength.  He  must  lead.  He  must  draw  by  the  ' 
motives  which  have  weight  with  his  flock.  He  must  adapt 
himself  to  their  conditions,  but  always  with  the  purpose  of  lead- 
ing them  into  clearer  light  and  to  heavenly  good.  He  must  go 
into  the  wilderness  where  the  lost  sheep  are;  not  to  remain 
with  them,  but  to  lead  them  out  into  ^^  the  green  pastures,  and 
beside  the  still  waters,"  that  their  souls  may  be  restored. 

To  do  this  work  wisely  and  efficiently  demands  the  exercise 
of  every  human  faculty.  There  is  no  knowledge,  even  of  the 
lowest  things,  which  may  not  prove  a  useful  instrument  in  this 
service.  There  must  be  some  acquaintance  with  the  wilder- 
ness and  the  tangled  thickets  of  the  natural  mind.  Spiritual 
truth  must  be  expressed  in  natural  language;  heavenly  good 
must  be  presented  in  the  vessels  of  natural  form ;  the  heart  must 
be  won,  and  the  understanding  must  be  enlightened  ;  and  there 
is  no  natural  grace,  no  art,  no  culture,  no  scientific  attainment, 
which  may  not  become  a  useful  instrument  in  this  ser\dce. 

But  all  natural  attainments  are  only  instruments.  They  are 
only  tools,  devoid  of  power  when  severed  from  the  hands,  and 
the  brain,  and  the  will  of  the  artisan.  Without  them  the  min- 
ister can  do  but  little  service.  But  he  may  possess  them  all  in 
great  abundance  and  perfection,  and  have  no  power,  and  accom- 
plish no  good,  because  he  lacks  a  higher  knowledge.  These 
natural  attainments,  this  wealth  of  Egypt,  is  the  mechanism  of 
a  complicated  machine.  There  must  be  motive  power,  and  the 
distinct  perception  of  the  end,  and  the  controlling  and  guiding 
intelligence.  To  lead  Israel  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  he 
must  be  skilled  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.  He  must 
also  ascend  the  mount,  and  be  instructed  from  on  high.  To 
give  spiritual  light,  he  must  have  light :  to  lead  by  influence  to 
the  Lord,  he  must  be  imbued  with  spiritual  graces.  He  must 
be  a  living  embodiment  of  the  Divine  love.  He  must  be  the 
hem  of  the  Lord's  garment ;  and  virtue  from  the  Lord  must  go 
oat  from  him,  when  he  comes  in  contact  with  the  wills  and  un- 
dbrstandings  of  men. 
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No  man  possesses  these  qualities  in  himself.  They  are  not  a 
natural  endowment.  They  come  from  a  living  connection  with 
the  Lord.  As  the  Divine  Life  flows  into  the  will,  and  the 
Divine  truth  into  the  understanding,  they  give  to  man  illustra- 
tion, and  the  perception  of  their  nature.  This  influx  is  not  an 
arbitrary  gift  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Lord.  It  is 
subject  to  immutable  law.  It  follows  the  established  order  of 
infinite  wisdom.  It  cannot  be  given  where  it  cannot  be  received. 
It  is  as  subject  to  law  as  the  influx  of  material  heat  and  life  into 
the  plant.  Man  can  prepare  himself  for  the  reception  of  this 
illustration.  He  can  conform  to  the  conditions  and  use  the 
means  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  this  perception.  He  is 
capable  of  a  special  spiritual  culture,  by  which  he  can  come 
into  such  orderly  relations  to  the  Divine  Hfe,  that  the  Lord  can 
illustrate  his  understanding,  and  illuminate  his  natural  mind, 
with  the  light  of  Divine  truth. 

It  is  evident  that  such  a  state  of  mind  must  be  of  essential 
importance  to  the  teacher  of  spiritual  truth.  If  he  is  to  lead,  he 
must  know  the  way.  If  he  is  to  lead  by  influence,  he  must 
possess  that  spiritual  magnetism  which  will  attract  men  to  him. 
If  he  is  to  lead  men  contrary  to  their  own  natural  inclinations^ 
he  must  have  a  penetrating  spiritual  sagacity,  and  a  nice  and 
delicate  spiritual  tact,  which  will  enable  him  to  touch  the  secret 
springs  of  influence  in  their  hearts.  I  invite  your  attention  to 
some  of  the  means  by  which  this  skill  and  power  can  be  at- 
tained.    Our  subject,  in  one  word,  then,  is  Spiritual  Culture. 

I.  First,  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  possibility  of  this  attainment  is  based.  This  seems  necessary, 
that  we  may  feel  the  full  force  of  the  methods  by  which  we  are 
to  attain  this  state.  The  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  so  long  and 
so  generally  been  regarded  as  dependent  entirely  upon  the  good 
pleasure  and  arbitrary  will  of  the  Lord,  and  to  be  sought  for 
only  by  importunity  in  prayer,  that  it  is  difficult  to  free  our 
minds  from  the  shadows  of  this  falsity,  and  to  accept  the  truth, 
that  the  means  and  methods  of  attaining  this  state  of  spiritual 
illustration  and  perception  are  within  the  reach  of  all.  But 
there  is  no  just  ground  for  this  doubt.  This  state  can  be  at- 
tained by  the  use  of  the  proper  means ;  and  the  extent  of  our 
success  will  always  be  measured  by  the  means  we  use,  and  the 
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fidelity  and  wisdom  with  which  we  use  them.  Illumination 
from  the  Lord,  and  the  consequent  perception  of  the  truth,  is 
the  normal  state  of  the  human  understanding.  It  is  the  order 
into  which  man  was  created.  The  understanding  was  formed 
to  be  illuminated  by  the  Divine  truth,  and  adapted  to  its  recep- 
tion in  every  part  of  its  organization  and  substance,  with  the 
same  wisdom  and  perfection  that  the  material  eye  is  adapted  to 
the  reception  of  light.  A  clear  perception  of  the  truth  was 
never  intended  by  our  Lord  to  be  an  exceptional  and  special 
gift.  As  every  eye  was  formed  to  be  a  recipient  of  material 
light,  so  every  understanding  was  formed  to  be  the  recipient  of 
spiritual  light.  The  Lord  came  into  the  world  to  be  the  light 
of  the  world ;  and  He  now  sends  His  Spirit  to  illuminate  our 
understandings  with  spiritual  truth,  as  He  sends  the  light  of  the 
sun  to  fill  the  eye  with  it,  and  by  means  of  its  shining,  to  reveal 
the  material  world  to  us. 

A  true  knowledge  of  man's  nature  as  a  spiritual  being,  and 
of  his  relations  to  the  Lord,  shows  us  that  this  must  be  so. 
Man,  considered  essentially  in  himself,  is  a  spiritual  form.  He 
is  an  organized  receptacle  of  the  Divine  love  and  wisdom  in  its 
various  degrees.  In  and  of  himself  he  has  no  life,  not  even 
natural  and  physical  life.  He  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
constant  influx  of  life  from  the  Lord,  not  only  for  his  creation 
in  the  first  instance,  but  during  every  moment  of  his  existence. 
He  is  just  as  dependent  upon  this  ever-flowing  life  from  the 
Lord,  for  the  ability  to  will  and  understand,  to  love  and  know, 
as  he  is  upon  the  constant  inflowing  of  the  light  into  the  eye  to 
see,  or  of  the  air  into  the  lungs  to  breathe.  All  the  light  man 
has,  or  can  have,  whether  natui*al,  scientific,  or  spiritual,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  comes  from  the  Lord.  The  law  for 
the  highest  angel,  and  the  infant  just  born,  is  the  same.  The 
degree  and  the  quality  of  light  depend  upon  the  capapity  of 
reception.  It  is  only  by  the  application  of  these  universal  prin- 
ciples to  the  spiritual  plane  of  man's  nature,  that  we  can  free 
ourselves  from  the  influence  of  the  common  ideas  which  have  so 
long  prevailed,  that  there  is  something  magical  and  exceptional 
in  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And,  so  long  as  we  remain  in 
them,  we  shall  make  no  eflbrts  to  obtain  what  seems  to  us  as 
an  arbitrary  gift.     But  let  it  be  once  clearly  understood,  that 
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all  power  and  all  truth  come  from  the  Lord,  and  are  His 
perpetual  gifts  to  man ;  and  that  the  law  for  the  lowest  is  the 
law  for  the  highest ;  that  in  all  cases  of  reception  there  is  a 
work  for  man  as  well  as  for  the  Lord  ;  and  that  when  man  does 
his  part  the  Lord  always  does  His,  and  bestows  His  life  and 
light  in  the  degree  and  to  the  extent  that  man  prepares  himself 
for  its  reception ;  —  when  this  law  is  clearly  seen,  we  have 
motives  and  encouragement  to  go  on  and  do  our  part  of  the 
work.  To  assist  you  in  attaining  this  hope,  and  leading  you  to 
engage  earnestly  and  wisely  in  this  work,  is  the  real  purpose  of 
my  remarks. 

Every  organic  form  commences  from  a  central  point,  and 
develops  from  that.  Material  forms  soon  reach  the  limits  of 
their  possibility,  —  of  their  capacity  for  reception  ;  but  spiritual 
forms  never  do.  They  are  capable  of  indefinite  culture  in  two 
directions :  first,  in  the  quality  of  the  love  and  wisdom  they 
receive  ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  degree  of  their  reception.  Ma- 
terial forms  are  susceptible  of  a  great  degree  of  cultivation,  as 
we  well  know.  The  natural  mind  is  capable  of  much  greater 
development  than  the  material  body.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
assignable  limit  beyond  which  it  may  not  pass.  But  the  spiritual 
mind  excels  the  natural  in  every  variety  of  form,  and  in  eveiy 
capacity  for  culture. 

These  two  qualities  of  the  human  mind  constitute  the  basis 
of  all  spiritual  culture,  and  hold  out  to  every  man  the  sure  hope 
of  endless  progress  and  indefinite  attainment  in  spiritual  truth 
and  heavenly  good.  All  that  is  necessary  to  this  advancement 
is  compliance  with  the  necessary  conditions  and  methods  which 
are  the  paths  of  the  Divine  order.  This  also  is  not  an  excep- 
tional law.  It  is  the  same  for  the  spirit  that  it  is  for  the  plant. 
Its  own  nature  must  be  respected.  Its  own  order  must  be  fol- 
lowed. It  must  come  into  true  relations  to  the  source  of  its  life 
and  power,  and  the  materials  with  which  its  progress  is  effected. 
The  practical  question  for  our  consideration  is,  — 

II.  The  materials  and  methods  of  Spiritual  Culture.  What 
must  we  shun  ?  What  means  must  we  provide  ?  What  use 
must  we  make  of  them,  that  our  minds  may  be  illuminated  with 
spiritual  truth,  and  that  we  may  gain  a  clear  conception  of  its 
nature  and  form  ? 
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1.  If  there  are  any  impediments  in  the  way,  we  must  remove 
them.  This  is  evident.  This  is  common  sense.  We  acknowl- 
edge it  in  everything  but  the  mind.  If  we  want  to  improve  the 
quality  of  a  fruit  by  culture,  we  protect  it  from  noxious  insects. 
If  there  is  anything  in  the  soil  that  is  injurious  to  it,  we  remove 
it.  If  we  desired  to  improve  the  physical  condition  of  a  child, 
we  should  at  once  remove  it  as  far  as  possible  from  every  influ- 
ence that  tended  to  weaken  and  injure  it.  The  first  step  always 
consists  in  removing  obstacles,  if  they  exist.  If  we  want  to  raise 
com  and  fruit  on  ground  covered  with  a  forest,  the  first  step 
consists  in  clearing  away  the  wilderness,  and  giving  the  light 
and  heat  of  the  sun  direct  access  to  the  earth.  This  truth  is  so 
obvious  that  it  needs  no  further  illustration. 

2.  The  obstacles  to  the  reception  of  the  light  of  the  Divine 
truth  are  evils  of  life  and  falsities  of  doctrine ;  more  especially 
evils  of  life.  To  shun  them  is,  therefore,  a  ])ractical  question 
of  simple  necessity.  Evils  close  the  spiritual  eye  against  the 
light ;  turn  it  away  from  the  Lord,  the  Divine  Sun  ;  and  invert 
it  towards  self  and  the  world.  Viewing  the  mind  as  a  spiritual 
organism,  which  is  the  true  way  to  regard  it,  we  can  see  various 
ways  in  which  evil  and  falsity  hinder  the  reception  of  spiritual 
light. 

They  harden  the  delicate  nervous  tissues  of  the  understand- 
ing, so  that  spiritual  light  makes  no  impression  upon  them. 
Spiritual  as  well  as  natural  seeing  is  the  result  of  two  causes  ; 
the  light,  and  the  organic  forms  capable  of  receiving  and  acting 
in  harmony  with  it.     There  would  be  no  seeing,  if  there  was 
no  eye ;  because  the  eye  is  one  of  the  essential  factors  in  the 
result.     There  must  also  be,  not  only  the  outward  and  the  in- 
ward forms  essential  to  the  attainment  of  the  end,  but  the  mem- 
branes must  be  so  delicate  and  sensitive  that  they  can  be  im- 
pressed  and   moved.      The  same  conditions  are  necessary  to 
spiritual  sight.     There  can  be  no  illumination  or  perception  of 
the  truth,  —  no  spiritual  seeing,  —  if  the  organic  forms  of  the 
spiritual  eye  become  so  hard  and  dull  that  they  cannot  be  moved 
to  activity  by  the  inflowing  spiritual  light.     The  rock  does  not 
see,  because  it  cannot  receive  the  light,  and  take  on  its  modifica- 
tions.    Men  become  spiritually  blind,  because  the  understanding 
is,  as  it  were,  ossified  by  evils  and  falsities.     It  cannot  receive 
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the  Holy  Spirit  which  continually  broods  over  it.  Hardness  of 
heart  is  not  a  figure  of  speech.  It  is  a  spiritual  fact.  The 
evils  which  cause  it  must,  therefore,  be  removed. 

Evils  also  inflame  the  interior  forms  of  the  spiritual  eye,  and 
make  them  so  sensitive  to  the  action  of  spiritual  light,  that  they 
close  against  it,  as  the  inflamed  nerve  shrinks  from  every  con- 
tact, and  as  the  inflamed  eye  closes  against  the  light.  In  such 
states  of  the  spiritual  organs,  the  Divine  truth  causes  the  most 
intense  pain.  It  becomes  as  the  torment  of  fire  ;  and  men  love 
darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil.  Their 
evil  deeds  have  caused  this  inflamed  state  of  the  mind. 

Again  ;  evil  perverts  the  forms  of  the  mind,  so  that  the  truth 
which  does  flow  in  becomes  distorted.  The  light  that  is  in  us 
becomes  darkness.  The  nervous  tissues  cease  to  be  transparent. 
They  become  opaque ;  or  they  are  like  the  surface  of  a  transpar- 
ent substance,  which  has  become  scratched  or  so  marred  that 
the  light  is  refracted  in  every  direction.  No  distinct  image  is 
formed  ;  and  all  possibility  of  gaining  a  clear  perception  of  the 
truth  is  destroyed.  Evils  destroy  the  burnished  surface  of  the 
spiritual  mirror  in  which  the  forms  of  heavenly  and  Divine 
truths  are  reflected,  as  rust  consumes  the  polished  metal,  and 
destroys  its  power  of  reflecting  the  light  in  the  same  angles  and 
in  the  same  forms  in  which  it  was  received. 

Evils  also  fill  the  mind  with  earthly  and  sensual  ideas,  which 
rise  like  clouds,  and  cover  the  face  of  the  understanding,  as 
natural  clouds  cover  the  earth,  and  hide  the  light  from  it. 

So  we  might  exhaust  all  the  analogies  of  light  and  heat,  and 
find  in  every  one  some  instruction  and  instance  of  the  manner 
in  which  evil  perverts  the  forms  of  the  mind,  and  destroys  the 
power  of  seeing  truth  in  its  own  unperverted  forms.  There 
can  be,  therefore,  no  possibility  of  illustrating  the  mind,  and 
giving  it  the  power  of  perception,  until  we  remove  the  obstacles 
to  it.  It  is  as  impossible  for  the  Lord  to  illuminate  the  under- 
standing while  it  is  filled  with  falsities,  and  the  will  with  evils, 
as  it  would  be  to  send  the  clear  light  of  the  sun  upon  the  earth 
when  the  sky  was  full  of  dense  clouds,  or  to  give  to  man  the 
distinct  image  of  any  natural  object  through  a  piece  of  clay,  or 
through  glass  whose  surface  has  been  roughly  ground. 

There  is  a  great  diflerence  between  the  effects  of  evils  and 
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falsities,  in  their  obstructing  power  upon  the  understanding. 
Some  are  much  more  harmixil  than  others.  Evils  destroy  the 
texture  of  the  spiritual  organism ;  they  soften  or  harden  the 
spiritual  brain,  and  thus  destroy  all  power  of  spiritual  thought 
and  perception,  while  false  principles  obscure  its  perceptions, 
and  distort  its  images.  They  are  as  mist,  and  fog,  and  twiligbt. 
They  invert  the  images  of  spiritual  things,  and  so  obscure  them 
that  forms  of  heavenly  beauty  become  monsters,  or  unreal  and 
shadowy  spectres. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  point  out  the  effect  of  particular 
evils.  I  can  only  mention  one ;  but  from  this  you  may  learn 
the  nature  of  all.  This  evil  is  the  love  of  self  in  the  reception 
and  possession  of  truth.  The  Lord  has  given  us  the  truth,  as 
He  has  given  us  all  other  things,  to  be  our  own.  He  makes  us 
voluntary  in  the  reception  of  truth,  and  communicates  it  to  us 
by  such  secret  paths,  and  so  conceals  Himself  in  the  giving, 
that  man  may  find  it  of  himself,  and  receive  a  joy  in  -its  discov- 
ery ;  that  he  may  have  it  for  his  own,  and  use  it  as  his  own, 
while  at  the  same  time  He  tells  us  that  it  is  all  from  Him.  Self- 
love  is  disposed  to  accept  this  appearance  as  a  reality ;  to  forget 
the  source  from  which  truth  comes,  and  to  claim  it  absolutely 
as  its  own.  The  natural  man  delights  to  think  that  he  can 
originate  truth.  He  is  a  "  god,  knowing  good  and  evil."  And 
he  takes  pride  in  it,  sets  up  his  opinion  as  the  standard  of 
thought  for  others,  and  thinks  all  men  wrong  who  do  not  agree 
with  him.  Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  a  perception  of  the  truth 
than  this.  The  Lord  gives  us  the  truth,  and  has  made  us 
capable  of  receiving  it,  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  Himself  to 
us.  Truth  is  a  mirror,  in  which  the  loveliness  and  beauty  of 
heaven,  and  the  glory,  and  wisdom,  and  infinite  goodness  of 
the  Lord,  are  reflected.  But  self-love  sees  only  itself.  It  mis- 
takes itself  for  the  Lord.  It  turns  itself  away  from  the  Lord, 
and  interposes  itself  between  the  Lord  and  the  truth,  and 
mistakes  the  shadow  of  its  own  deformities  for  the  glory  and 
beauty  of  the  Lord.  This  state  renders  all  perception  of  the 
truth  impossible.  When  we  think  more  of  our  opinion  because 
it  is  our  opinion,  than  we  do  of  the  truth  ;  when  we  find  oui^ 
selves  delighted  with  any  truth  because  we  were  the  first  to 
liiscover  it ;  and  when  we  are  disposed  to  place  an  undue  value 
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upon  it  because  we  have  found  it ;  we  may  be  perfectly  sure 
that  we  are  taking  a  false  view,  if  not  of  the  fact  or  opinion,  at 
least  of  our  ownership  in  it ;  and  our  minds  are  closing  to  what 
there  is  of  the  Lord  in  it,  and  are  opening  only  to  what  there 
is  of  self  in  it,  or  what  of  self  we  put  into  it.  We  are  mistak- 
ing the  reflection  we  cast  upon  it,  which  comes  and  goes  with 
us,  and  changes  with  our  changing  states,  for  that  which  inheres 
in  it,  and  is  absolute  and  eternal.  Try  to  find  the  Lord  in  the 
truth ;  and  what  you  find  of  Him  in  it,  accept.  Turn  the  eye 
to  Him,  and  not  from  Him.  Look  up,  and  not  down.  Open 
the  eye  to  the  Sun  of  Heaven,  and  regard  yourselves  as  the 
recipients,  not  the  originators,  of  truth  ;  and  shun,  as  you 
would  shun  darkness  and  death,  the  most  terrible  form  of  theft 
and  robbery,  —  the  claiming  of  that  which  belongs  to  the  Lord, 
as  your  own. 

If,  therefore,  you  desire  to  know  the  truth,  to  have  your 
understandings  illuminated  by  the  Lord,  and  to  gain  a  clear  per- 
ception of  His  nature  and  your  own  as  spiritual  beings,  —  of 
the  reciprocal  relations  you  sustain  to  each  other ;  if  you  wish 
to  gain  that  knowledge  of  the  truth  which  will  make  you  safe 
guides  to  heaven,  you  must  examine  yourselves,  and  as  fast  as 
you  discover  any  evil  in  your  characters,  you  must  strive  to 
subdue  it. 

These  are  the  real  difficulties  in  our  way,  of  coming  into  a 
state  of  perception  ;  and  they  are  very  formidable  ones.  There 
is  no  more  difficulty  in  receiving  the  truth,  than  there  is  in 
receiving  the  light  into  the  eye,  when  the  obstructions  are 
removed,  and  the  eye  is  in  a  healthy  state.  Let  us  remove 
the  beam  out  of  our  eyes,  and  then  we  can  see  clearly. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  tliis  part  of  the  subject  somewhat  minutely, 
because  it  is  so  important.  A  great  part  of  the  labor  spent  in 
learning  the  truth  is  lost,  because  men  try  to  gain  it  under 
impossible  conditions.  They  accumulate  an  abundance  of  facts. 
They  reason  about  them,  and  wrestle  with  the  subject,  and  try 
to  storm  the  kingdom  of  truth  by  force  of  reason,  or  by  piling 
Pelion  upon  Ossa  of  facts.  By  these  means  they  hope  to 
ascend  into  the  clear  light  of  heaven.  But  what  is  the  use  of  a 
multitude  of  facts,  if  you  cannot  see  ?  How  can  opinions  aid 
one  who  cannot  understand  their  true  value  ?     Remove  the 
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obscuring  and  distorting  veil  of  evil  and  falsity,  and  the  light 
will  flow  in.  Make  the  eye  single,  and  the  whole  body  will  be 
full  of  light  The  Lord  will  illuminate  the  understanding,  and 
give  it  a  perception  of  the  truth.  If,  therefore,  you  wish  to  rise 
into  heavenly  light,  you  must  come  into  a  state  in  which  that 
light  is  possible.  The  blind  man  would  not  be  guilty  of  a 
greater  folly,  who  should  fill  his  house  with  lamps  and  gas-lights, 
and  make  his  walls  windows,  that  he  might  see,  than  every  one 
is  who  strives  to  gain  a  perception  of  spiritual  truth  while  heL 
remains  blinded  by  his  own  evils  and  fiilsities.  I  desire,  there- 
fore, to  set  this  part  of  the  work  before  you,  and  to  urge  it 
upon  you  as  essential  to  yonr  own  spiritual  progress,  and  to 
your  success  in  leading  others  to  the  Lord. 

It  is  a  step  which  must  precede  the  succeeding  ones,  and 
without  it  all  others  will  be  useless. 

3.  But  this  is,  after  all,  only  the  negative  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject. Something  positive  is  necessary  to  spiritual  culture,  and 
always  was,  even  before  man  fell.  In  the  most  Ancient  Church 
objects  of  thought  and  perception  were  as  necessary  as  they 
are  now.  The  material  world  served  the  celestial  man  as  the 
basis  and  means  of  perception.  No  truth  comes  from  within 
alone,  without  the  intervention  or  means  of  some  external 
thing.  When  the  light  of  the  sun  flows  directly  into  the  eye, 
it  reveals  nothing  but  itself.  It  must  fall  upon  objects,  and  be 
reflected  from  them.  So  the  Divine  truth  must  fall  upon  ideas 
gained  from  without,  before  it  can  be  discriminated  into  distinct 
and  special  forms.  We  must,  therefore,  supply  the  mind  with 
these  ideas.  We  must  deposit  them,  in  the  store-house  of  the 
memory ;  and  from  the  material  ideas,  or  the  ideas  of  material 
things,  we  must  eliminate  rational  and  spiritual  ideas.  In  this 
way  the  understanding  becomes  formed.  The  child  has  no 
understanding.  There  are  but  few  men  and  women,  compara- 
tively, who  have  any  spiritual  mind.  All  have  the  capacities  for 
it,  -—  the  germs  of  it.  But  it  can  only  be  formed  by  supplying 
it  with  suitable  materials,  and  giving  it  proper  exercise.  Action 
is  a  universal  law  of  culture  and  growth.  Let  us  then  see 
what  these  materials  are. 

4.  If  you  desire  to  form  a  transparent  body,  you  must  select 
those  substances  which  transmit  the  light.    The  man  who  should 
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make  his  windows  of  granite  or  iron,  would  get  no  light  in  his 
dwelling,  though  he  carved  them  into  the  exact  form  of  windows. 
Every  organ  in  the  material  body  must  have  substances  suitable 
to  its  nature.  Substances  that  feed  the  body  will  not  nourish 
the  mind.  No  abundance  or  perfection  of  natural  truth  will 
nourish  the  spiritual  mind.  You  might,  if  possible,  exhaust  all 
science  and  all  literature  and  art,  and  have  all  knowledge  of 
natural  things,  and  be  able  to  communicate  your  knowledge  in 
the  most  attractive  and  powerful  forms,  and  yet  not  gain  a  spir- 
itual idea,  or  communicate  one.  There  is  so  much  chaff  offered 
to  us  at  the  present  day  in  attractive  forms,  that  we  are  in  con- 
stant danger  of  mistaking  it  for  wholesome  and  nourishing  food. 
Our  libraries  are  filled  with  speculations  and  theories  of  theolo- 
gians, which  have  been  accumulating  for  centuries.  They  are  a 
vast  alluvial  deposit  from  the  rivers  of  human  opinions  ;  but 
there  is  no  life  in  them.  They  may  serve  as  a  soil  in  which  to 
plant  the  seed  of  a  new  truth.  There  is  but  little  in  them,  how- 
ever, for  the  man  of  the  New  Church.  They  may  help  him  to 
understand  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  opinions  of 
men, —  the  upheaval  and  subsidence  of  theological  systems, — 
as  the  strata  of  the  earth  serve  the  geologist  as  a  book  in  whose 
rocky  pages  he  can  read  the  history  of  our  globe.  But  their 
direct  and  positive  use  is  very  small.  We  are  not  left,  how- 
ever, without  an  abundance  of  the  richest  materials  suited  to 
our  purpose. 

We  have  natural  science  as  the  basis.  The  created  Word 
will  continue  to  be  regarded  as  a  more  and  more  important 
subject  of  study  for  spiritual  uses.  The  Lord  alwiys  works 
like  Himself.  In  the  material  world,  and  in  our  own  material 
bodies,  He  is  continually  displaying  before  us  and  within  us,  in 
the  most  varied  and  beautiful  forms,  the  manner  in  which  He 
works  within  us  and  above  us.  Natural  science  will  be  the  true 
handmaid  of  spiritual  science  in  the  New  Church.  It  will 
serve  the  spiritual  man  the  same  use  that  the  body  serves  the 
soul.  Natural  science  is  the  principle  of  the  New  Church  in  a 
material  form.  It  is  the  matrix,  the  husk,  the  beautiful  calyx 
and  blossom,  in  which  those  substances  will  be  received,  and 
eliminated,  and  prepared  for  their  finer  and  higher  spiritual 
uses.     Science  has  been  called  the  handmaid  of  religion  ;  but 
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she  has  always  been  a  suspected,  willful,  and  arrogant  servant. 
Theologians  have  feared  her,  because  they  did  not  understand 
her,  and  know  how  to  use  her  ;  and  because  of  the  perpetual 
suspicion  that  she  was  ambitious  to  usurp  the  place  of  religion. 
But  it  will  not  be  so  in  the  New  Church.  Nature  is  the  Lord's 
work.  It  bears  His  impress.  It  reveals  His  goodness  and 
wisdom.  And  now  that  we  have  the  key  to  its  meaning,  we 
can  unlock  its  pages,  and  read  what  the  Lord  has  written 
therein  ;  and  we  can  see  the  way  back  to  the  garden  of  Eden 
from  which  man  was  driven,  and  gain  a  knowledge,  and  through 
that  a  perception,  of  the  meaning  of  all  material  things.  All 
the  trees  which  the  Lord  has  planted  will  again  become  good  for 
food. 

5.  But  in  the  written  Word  we  have  the  direct  and  positive 
means  of  spiritual  culture  and  growth.  The  Lord  is  the  Word. 
By  means  of  the  written  Word  we  become  conjoined  with 
Him  in  whom  are  all  the  sources  of  spiritual  growth.  All  our 
springs  are  in  Him.  He  is  the  bread  of  life.  From  Him  issues 
the  river  of  life.  By  the  Word  we  are  conjoined  to  the  Lord. 
Its  truths  are  the  vessels  which  are  receptive  of  the  Divine 
Love  and  Wisdom.  They  are  the  instruments  by  which  those 
substances  are  communicated  to  us,  from  which  the  tissues  and 
organic  forms  of  the  spiritual  mind  are  formed.  They  are 
capable  of  becoming  transparent,  sensitive  to  every  Divine 
influx,  and  of  assuming  every  heavenly  form.  Any  defect  in 
the  substance  of  a  lens  distorts  and  impedes  the  transmission  of 
light.  The  optician  will  search  long,  and  examine,  with  the 
utmost  scrutiny,  every  particle  of  matter  that  enters  into  the 
composition  of  his  lenses  ;  and  he  will  purify  it,  and  make  the 
whole  mass  as  homogeneous  and  transparent  as  possible.  The 
Lord  has  given  to  us,  in  His  Holy  Word,  the  .very  substances 
we  need,  to  form  the  lenses  of  the  spiritual  eye,  —  substances 
that  will  assume  the  proper  form,  and  that  will  transmit  the 
Divine  Image  without  refraction  or  distortion. 

We  must  not  pass  this  statement  as  a  figure  of  speech,  or  as 
anything  short  of  a  literal  and  absolute  fact.  This  important 
truth  is  expressed  in  various  ways  in  the  writings  of  the  Church 
and  in  the  Scriptures  themselves,  that  they  are  the  very  sub- 
alMices  of  which  the  spiritual  mind  is  formed.     They  are  some- 
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thing  more  than  true,  —  than  verity  and  fact.  They  are  the 
forms  which  the  Divine  Life  has  assamed  in  coming  down  to 
men :  they  are  the  vessels,  and  the  only  vessels,  which  can  con- 
tain a  distinctly  spiritual  and  heavenly  life.  Every  material 
substance  has  a  form,  and  tone,  and  color,  peculiar  to  itself. 
Some  will  transmit  light ;  others  will  not  Some  will  conduct 
electricity  and  magnetism  ;  others  will  not.  Some  are  nutritive 
to  the  human  body  ;  others  destroy  it.  The  Word  is  j)erfectly 
adapted  to  all  the  wants  of  the  spiritual  man.  It  contains  within 
the  letter  the  substances  which  the  Lord  has  provided  to  form 
the  spiritual  mind.  It  is  wholesome  and  nutritious.  The  spir- 
itual mind  formed  of  them  is  pure,  and  sensitive  to  influx  from 
the  Lord.  The  will  and  the  understanding  which  compose  that 
mind,  readily  unite  with  each  other,  and  both  vibrate  in  har- 
mony with  the  influx  of  the  Divine.  They  move  freely  with 
It,  and  readily  take  on  its  forms.  As  all  perception  and  thought 
come,  more  or  less  directly,  by  influx  from  the  Lord,  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  a  mind  formed  of  these  substances  would 
have  a  delicacy  and  sensitiveness  to  the  Divine  Life  in  its  heav- 
enly forms,  which  would  enable  it  to  perceive  their  real  charac- 
ter. Such  a  mind  would  be  in  unison  with  the  Lord.  The  Lord 
could  dwell  with  it ;  and  the  man  who  possessed  such  a  mind 
could  dwell  with  the  Lord.  The  Lord  can  only  dwell  with  us  in 
that  which  is  in  us  from  Himself.  He  has  given  us  the  Word 
to  supply  this  necessity  ;  and  so  far  as  it  is  in  us,  and  we  make 
it  our  own,  He  can  dwell  in  us,  and  give  us  of  His  own.  He 
can  give  us  thoughts  and  perceptions  of  His  own  nature.  We 
can  taste  and  see  how  good  the  Lord  is. 

If  you  wish  to  have  your  minds  clarified,  and  to  gain  that 
power  of  perception  by  which  you  can  correctly  apprehend 
spiritual  truth  in  its  higher  heavenly  forms,  you  must  make  the 
Word  your  constant  study.  You  must  live  upon  it ;  read  it  in 
the  language  in  which  it  was  written  ;  make  it  familiar  to  your 
thought ;  compare  its  various  parts ;  fill  your  memory  with  its 
truths  ;  imbue  your  understandings  and  will  with  them  ;  live  in 
them,  and  upon  them. 

You  will  also  avail  yourselves  of  all  the  assistance  you  can  get 
from  the  created  Word,  and  from  the  writings  of  the  Church. 
The  real  and  final  use  of  Swedenborg  is,  to  reveal  to  men  the 
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nature  of  the  Word,  and  to  give  them  the  key  to  its  infinite 
treasures.  This  key  you  must  get  irom  him  ;  and  by  a  faithful 
and  diligent  study  of  his  writings,  you  can  learn  true  doctrine ; 
which  is  really  learning  how  to  use  the  key. 

6.  But  knowledge  alone  never  gives  perception.  You  may 
be  able  to  repeat  the  whole  Bible  in  your  own  and  in  the  orig- 
inal tongues ;  you  may  be  familiar  with  the  writings  of  the 
Church ;  and  yet  not  be  able  to  perceive  the  truth.  "  Thy 
words  were  found,  and  I  did  eat  them."  You  must  not  only 
find  them,  you  must  eat  them.  You  must  bring  them  into 
your  life.  You  must  regulate  the  will  and  the  understanding  by 
them.  Your  motives  in  teaching  these  doctrines,  and  in  per- 
forming all  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  and  all  your  social,  civil, 
domestic,  and  natural  duties,  must  be  love  to  the  Lord  and  the 
neighbor.  And  your  motives  must  move  you.  There  is 
nothing  that  gives  insight  like  doing.  The  spiritual  mind  is 
formed  by  doing.  It  gets  its  temper  and  tone  and  very  texture 
by  action.  Go  forward.  Do  the  duty  of  to-day,  and  you  will 
get  bread  for  to-day ;  and  you  will  eat  it,  and  gain  strength  for 
to-morrow. 

In  this  way  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  will  be. 
forming  within  you.  And  they  will  grow  stronger  every  day. 
Your  perceptions  will  grow  clearer.  You  will  see  the  angels 
of  truth  and  love,  who  dwell  in  these  heavens,  and  visit  this 
earth  ;  and  you  will  gain  a  clearness  of  spiritual  vision,  and  a 
power  in  communicating  the  truth,  which  is  impossible  to  anj 
other  conditions.  And  you  will  work  your  way  back  to  Eden ; 
and  through  the  Lord  you  will  be  able  to  lead  many  of  His  lost 
children  with  you. 


NOT  YET!    NOT  YET! 

Whrn  warned  life's  follies  to  forsake, 
How  few  the  solemn  warning  take ! 
What  multitudes  with  sighs  regret 
The  call  to  leave  their  sins,  and  saj, 
"  Not  yet  I    Not  yet  I " 
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"  Not  yet !    Not  yet  I "  the  miser  cries  ; 

*^  This  shining  gold  delights  my  eyes : 
Yon  burning  sun  this  night  will  set, 
But  not  like  him  these  hoards  I'd  quit  — 
Not  yet !    Not  yet ! " 

Not  yet !    Not  yet !    The  funeral  pall 
Decks  the  gilt  bier  in  courtly  hall ; 
And  kings  and  nobles,  round  it  met, 
Warned  to  forsake  their  pomp,  exclaim, 
**  Not  yet  I    Not  yet  I " 

• 

Not  yet !    Not  yet !    The  man  of  fame 
Finds  his  chief  glory  in  a  name ; 
And  when  admonished  to  forget 
His  phantom  god,  indignant  cries, 
**  Not  yet  I    Not  yet  I  *• 

Not  yet!    Not  yet!    Without  remorse 
Rogues  plunder  still  the  public  purse  ; 
Take  all  they  can,  keep  all  they  get. 
And,  loath  to  quit  their  spoil,  exclaim, 
"  Not  yet !    Not  yet ! " 

Not  yet!    Not  yet!     Ambition's  sway 
Sweeps  thrones  and  dynasties  away ; 
And  chiefs,  in  bloody  conflict  met. 
Urged  to  forbear  the  strife,  respond, 
"  Not  yet !    Not  yet ! " 

Not  yet !    Not  yet !    The  Church  on  earth. 
Baptized  in  freedom  at  her  birth, 
Now  rules  mankind  with  bigot  threat, 
And,  asked  to  break  their  thralldom,  cries, 
*»Not  yet!    Not  yet!" 

Not  yet!    Not  yet!    Thus  men  delay 
Their  happiness  from  day  to  day; 
And  when  life's  waning  orb  would  set. 
In  languid  fearfulness  exclaim, 

"  Not  yet !    Not  yet ! "  a.  j.  c. 

^pri7  8,  1868. 
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THE  TWO   COMINGS.* 

**  And  Jesus  said,  I  am;  and  je  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand 
of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  hearen.*'  —  Mark  xiv,  62. 

This  declaration  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  an  answer 
given  to. the  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  during  the  great  mock 
trial.  They  had  led  Jesus  away  to  the  high  priest,  and  with 
him  were  assembled  the  chief  priests,  and  the  elders,  and  the 
scribes. 

"  And  the  chief  priests  and  all  the  council  sought  for  wit- 
ness against  Jesus  to  put  him  to  death,  and  found  none.  For 
many  bare  false  witness  against  him,  but  their  witness  agreed 
not  together.'* 

^^  And  the  high  priest  stood  up  in  the  midst,  and  asked 
Jesus,  saying,  Answerest  thou  nothing?  What  is  it  which 
these  witness  against  thee  ?  But  He  held  His  peace  and  an- 
swered nothing. 

"  Again  the  high  priest  asked  Him,  and  said  unto  Him,  Art 
thou  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed  ?  And  Jesus  said,  I 
am :  and  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  at  the  right  hand 
of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.'* 

In  these  words,  uttered  in  these  circumstances,  the  Lord 
confessed  the  fact  of  His  first  coming,  and  gave  the  promise  of 
His  second  coming.  But  why  did  the  Lord  thus  mention 
these  two  comings  in  one  sentence  ?  The  high  priest  had 
made  no  allusion  to  His  second  coming.  Why,  therefore,  did 
the  Lord  say  anything  about  it  ? 

The  answer  is,  that  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond comings,  and  the  difference  between  them,  made  the  state- 
ment necessary.  And  we  may  discover  the  especial  reason  for 
this  statement  by  considering  some  of  the  peculiar  features  of 
these  two  manifestations  of  the  Lord,  and  noting  the  difference 
between  them. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  consider  that  the  Lord  knew  that 
there  were  to  be  two  comings ;  but  the  Jews  did  not  know  it. 
The  Lord  knew  that  the  first  coming  had  then  already  taken 
place,  and  knew,  the  peculiar  nature  of  that  coming ;  but  the 
Jews  knew  not.      The  Jews  had  a  doctrine  concerning  that 

1  A  Sermon,  bj  Rey.  Willard  G.  Daj. 
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coming,  bat  it  was  entirely  erroneous.  Tbej  thought  the  first, 
or  in  fact  to  them  the  only  coming,  was  to  be  one  of  power 
and  glorj ;  whereas  the  then  great  secret,  but  now  obyious  fact 
is,  that  the  Lord^s  first  coming  was  not  to  be  in  power  or  glory, 
Imt  in  humiliation  and  apparent  shame ;  while  for  the  second 
coming  was  reserved  His  power,  glory,  and  triumph. 

At  the  time  of  the  trial,  the  Lord,  arrested  like  a  thief  or 
robber,  betrayed  by  one  of  His  disciples,  and  deserted  by  the 
irest,  standing  up  before  the  high  priest  as  a  culprit  in  disgrace, 
liis  head  encircled  with  a  mimic  crown  made  of  thorns,  yield- 
ing to  every  insult  and  indignity  that  could  be  offered  to  infirm 
liumanity,  buffeted  by  the  crowd  of  Jews,  being  spit  upon  by 
even  Gentile  Roman  soldiers,  —  when  in  these  humiliating 
oircumstances  the  high  priest  tauntingly  inquires  of  Him,  ^^  Art 
tiiou  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed  ?  '*  Jesus  said,  ^^  I 
sun.*'  And  then,  supplementarily,  and  apparently  unneces* 
sarily,  alluding  to  His  second  coming.  He  said  (as  it  is  written 
in  Matthew),  ^*  Hereafter  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting 
9kt  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven." 

In  studying  the  declarations  of  the  Word,  the  prophecies  of 
Scripture,  and  the  facts  of  the  Incarnation,  we  find  that  certain 
allusions  are  uniformly  made  to  the  first  coming  of  the  Lord, 
and  that  certain  others  are  uniformly  made  to  the  second  com- 
ing ;  and  that  those  referring  to  the  first  coming  have  the  char- 
acter of  weakness  and  humiliation,  while  those  referring  to  the 
second  coming  have  the  character  of  power  and  glory. 

Thus  it  is  said  of  His  first  coming,  "  Who  hath  believed  our 
report  ?  and  to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  ?  For  He 
shall  grow  up  as  a  weak  plant,  and  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground. 
He  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness,  and  when  we  see  Him  there  is 
no  beauty  that  we  should  desire  Him.  He  is  despised  and 
rejected  of  men  ;  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief; 
and  we  hid,  as  it  were,  our  faces  from  Him  :  He  was  despised, . 
and  we  esteemed  Him  not.  Surely  He  hath  borne  our  griefs, 
and  carried  our  sorrows.  Yet  we  did  esteem  Him  stricken, 
smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted."  This  whole  chapter  in  Isaiah 
is  familiar  to  all,  as  a  description  and  prophecy  of  the  Lord  in 
His  coming  to  the  Jews. 

And  in  making  His  first  advent,  He  did  not  come  as  a  great 
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king  and  conqueror,  with  grand  armies ;  but  He  was  bom  as  a 
babe,  and  laid  in  a  manger,  because  there  was  no  room  for  Him 
at  the  inn,  —  because  He  had  not  then  the  simple  accommoda- 
tions of  a  wayside  inn  at  Bethlehem. 

He  grew  up  at  the  carpenter's  shop  unknown.  He  had  no 
royal  palace  where  to  utter  with  authority  the  precepts  of  His 
Holy  Gospel,  —  had  no  known  house  or  home,  —  had  not  even 
where  to  lay  His  head. 

He  chose  His  disciples  from  the  most  ignorant  classes,  even 
of  that  most  uncultivated  society  and  age.  He  made  little  ac- 
quaintance with  rulers  and  learned  men ;  and  the  rulers  who 
knew  Him  believed  not  on  Him.  Even  His  twelve  Apostles 
were  simple  fishermen  and  publicans.  With  these  and  certain 
women  He  journeyed  through  the  country,  driven  from  one 
city  of  Israel  to  another  by  even  the  populace.  When  finally 
taken  and  brought  before  Pilate,  the  few  disciples  He  had  all 
forsook  Him  and  fled,  while  Peter  profiinely  denied  Him. 

This  was  His  reception.  This  was  the  way  His  first  coming 
was  generally  seen  and  acknowledged.  And  when  His  body 
was  finally  executed  on  the  cross,  the  nations  of  the  world 
went  on  with  their  transactions  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and 
apparently  knew  little  more  of  Him.  He  was  seen  by  His  dis- 
ciples, whose  spiritual  sight  was  miraculously  opened  to  behold 
Him  in  their  midst ;  but  he  was  no  longer  seen  by  the  natural 
eyes  of  men  on  earth. 

After  a  while  His  disciples  gradually  and  privately  gathered 
together,  and  commenced  a  New  Church  movement  on  the 
basis  of  these  transactions.  They  commenced  to  carry  out  the 
Lord's  designs,  by  preaching  the  gospel  and  establishing 
churches.  They  based  their  convictions  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity on  what  they  had  seen  of  the  Lord  in  His  earthly 
humiliation.  They  took  up  the  cross  on  which  He  died,  and 
bore  it  aloft  as  the  emblem  of  their  faith,  and  at  length  as  the 
sign  by  which  they  would  conquer.  In  their  churches  they 
set  up  images  and  pictures  of  the  Lord  as  a  man  of  sorrows, 
bearing  the  cross  on  His  back,  and  with  the  crown  of  thorns 
upon  His  head. 

Acknowledging  the  Lord  as  He  appeared  to  them,  but  nol 
perceiving  the  Divinity  of  His  humanity,  they  confessed  Christ 
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hit  Him  crucified.     The  Lamb  stood  upon  Mount  Zion,  but  as 
it  had  been  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

Now  the  New  Jerusalem,  or  New  Church,  admits  and  in- 
cludes all  the  facts  of  the  Lord's  first  coming  or  Incarnation; 
but  it  admits  also  the  facts  of  His  second  coming  or  manifesta- 
tion. It  acknowledges  that  He  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
Blessed;  but  it  also  acknowledges  that  He  sits  at  the  right 
hand  of  power,  and  comes  in  the  clouds  of  heaven. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  Lord's  second  coming  were  not,  in 
any  degree,  actually  realized  at  the  first  coming.  Every  trans- 
action which'  had  that  appearance  was  a  mere  representation  of 
what  was  to  happen  afterwards  in  the  second  coming  spiritu- 
ally. Thus,  He  was  then  represented  as  a  king ;  but  yet  He 
was  no  natural  king  among  men.  He  made  a  ttiumphal  entry 
into  Jerusalem ;  but  he  had  no  natural  authority  then.  The 
reason  even  of  this  action  was,  that  it  might  be  a  prophecy  of 
His  final  second  coming  as  the  acknowledged  spiritual  ruler  and 
king  over  all  the  earth. 

And  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  is  not  described  as  in  any 
manner  like  the  first.  It  is  not  a  personal  incarnation,  but  a 
Divine  manifestation.  It  is  not  a  manifestation  in  which  the 
Lord's  true  nature,  person,  and  attributes  lie  concealed  in  hu- 
miliation, but  one  in  which  His  character  and  attributes,  and 
thereby  His  true  person,  appear  in  manifest  power  and  glory. 

And  this  second  coming  of  the  Lord  was  not  possible  at  the 
time  of  His  first  coming.  The  little  glory  which  was  then  pri- 
vately revealed  had  to  be  concealed.  He  charged  His  disciples 
to  tell  no  man  of  His  transfiguration.  He  declared  to  them 
that  He  had  many  things  to  say  unto  them  which  they  could 
not  bear  then.  He  spoke  to  them  all  things  in  proverbs ;  but 
He  declared  that  the  time  would  come  when  He  would  no  more 
speak  to  them  in  proverbs,  but  would  show  them  plainly  of  the 
Father. 

The  simple  reason  of  all  this  is,  that  the  Lord's  glory  is  not 
mere  outward,  natural  show.  His  glory  is  above  the  earth  and 
heavens.  It  is  the  glory  of  Divine  truth,  and  Divine  goodness, 
and  Divine  power.  And  the  Lord's  coming  in  glory  and  power 
is  the  revelation  and  manifestation  of  this  truth  and  goodness  to 
men  in  the  world. 
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Now  the  more  civilized,  enlightened,  and  intelligent  men  are, 
the  more  they  can  see  of  this  glory  ;  and  the  less  civilized,  en- 
lightened, and  intelligent  men  are,  the  less  they  can  see  of  it. 

The  most  educated  people  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Lord's 
first  coming,  did  not  know  one  hundredth  part  of  what  is  now 
known  to  all  men.  Almost  everything  used  by  man  is  different 
now  from  what  it  was  then.  All  things  have  been  made  new. 
Every  peasant,  now,  has  knowledge  which  kings  might  well 
have  given  their  crowns  to  possess. 

The  knowledge  of  natural  things  must  precede  the  knowledge 
of  spiritual.  The  natural  is  first,  afterward  that  which  is  spirit- 
ual. Hence  the'  later  times,  rather  than  the  earlier,  were  re- 
quired for  the  Lord's  appearance  in  His  glory,  because  it  is  a 
coming  to  the  enlightened  mind  of  man,  rather  than  to  the  eyes 
of  man's  natural  body. 

When  men  are  in  possession  of  the  Lord's  natural  truth,  in 
the  Word  and  in  the  world,  then  the  Lord  makes  a  spiritual 
coming,  by  causing  men  to  see  in  His  Word  the  evidence  of  His 
own  character  and  nature ;  causing  men  to  see  His  goodness 
and  His  truth ;  causing  those  who  were  disciples,  but  who  were 
"  fools  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  had 
spoken,"  —  causing  them  to  see  in  the  Scriptures  —  the  Law, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms  —  the  myriads  of  things  written 
concerning  Himself. 

All  truth  is  the  Lord's  truth.  It  is  not  simple,  but  is  infinite, 
because  it  is  His.  And  a  true  mind  is  always  required,  in  order 
to  receive  truth.  A  systematic,  scientific  mind  is  required  to 
receive  truth  in  a  systematic  and  scientific  form.  Spiritual  truth 
is  only  spiritually  discerned. 

Hence  it  was  necessary,  in  the  revelation  of  systematic  spirit- 
ual truth,  that  an  educated,  intelligent,  and  scholarly  servant  of 
the  Lord  should  be  prepared  to  receive  these  truths  in  his  own 
mind,  and  then  be  able  to  write  them  out,  and  afterwards  to 
publish  them  by  the  press. 

And  now,  since  these  truths  are  revealed,  they  can  only  be 
received  at  first,  by  the  few  who  are  intelligent  in  spiritual  mat- 
ters, and  who  are  honestly  searching  for  spiritual  truths,  —  by 
those  who  have  spiritual  discernment. 

The  facts  of  material  truth  becoi^ie  more  and  more  generaL 
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A  short  time  ago  a  young  man  introduced  railroads,  but  a  great 
many  other  people  now  make  use  of  them.  A  few  years  ago 
nothing  was  known  of  the  telegraph :  a  little  later,  and  all 
knowledge  of  it  was  confined  to  one  head  :  now  millions  use 
it.  And  so  it  must  be  with  all  truth,  spiritual  as  well  as 
natural.  As  fest  as  it  is  really  known,  and  its  practical  use 
observed,  it  will  more  and  more  continually  prevail,  until  it 
finally  displaces  all  things  opposed  to  it. 

True  doctrine  taking  the  place  of  false  doctrine,  good  life 
taking  the  place  of  bad  life,  a  higher  form  of  truth  and  life  tak- 
ing the  place  of  a  lower  form,  is  the  most  practical,  beautiful, 
and  powerful  way  in  which  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is,  or  can  ever 
be,  manifested.  In  this  way  the  Lord  continually  makes  all 
things  new  in  every  item  of  each.  The  world  moves.  "  Truth 
springs  out  of  the  earth,  and  righteousness  looks  down  from 
heaven."  "  True  culture  more  and  more  prevails."  "  The 
humanities"  of  the  Divine  Humanity  are  successively  estab- 
lished. 

The  beauties  of  the  common  modern  civilization,  it  never  en- 
tered into  the  heart  of  any,  even  of  the  old  prophets  or  righteous 
men,  to  conceive.  The  Lord  has,  both  spiritually  and  naturally, 
fulfilled  His  promise,  and  revealed  in  various  ways  things  which 
have  been  kept  secret  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  And 
because  these  modern  natural  and  spiritual  facts  are  true,  and 
good,  and  numberless,  unlimited  and  inexhaustible ;  and  be- 
cause there  is  thus  no  occasion  or  opportunity  for  weakness  or 
humiliation,  this  coming  of  the  Lord,  which  has  eflfected  these 
things,  is  described  to  be  one  of  power  and  glory.  A  truth  re- 
vealed goes  forth  to  conquer  and  to  reign.  And  so  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Lord's  truth  in  His  second  coming  is  represented  as 
the  coming  of  the  Word  of  God,  —  the  manifestation  of  the 
Son  of  Man ;  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  represented  as  going 
forth  with  the  armies  of  heaven,  conquering  and  to  conquer ; 
and  He  is  described  as  having  on  His  vesture,  and  on  His  thigh, 
a  name  written.  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 

The  contrast  between  the  Lord's  first  and  His  second  coming 
may  be  apparent  throughout.  His  first  coming  was  an  incar- 
nation in  humiliation :  His  second  is  a  manifestation  in  glory. 

In  the  first  coming,  the  Lord  grew  up  in  the  world,  and  as- 
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cended  into  heaven.  In  the  second,  He  comes  down  to  the 
earth,  and  establishes  his  Church  in  the  world  as  the  New  Jeru- 
salem, —  the  truth  from  God  out  of  heaven. 

The  first  manifestation  of  the  Lord  ceased  in  general  at  the 
Crucifixion :  the  second  manifestation  will  never  cease,  but  is  to 
increase  forever.  In  the  first  coming  the  Lord  gave  the  cross : 
in  His  second  He  bestows  the  crown.  His  first  coming  origin- 
ated the  Church  Militant :  His  second  inaugurates  the  Church 
Triumphant. 

The  first  Church  confesses  the  Lord's  crucifixion  and  humili- 
ation in  the  flesh :  the  second  confesses  His  exaltation,  glorift- 
cation,  and  manifestation  in  His  Divine  Humanity. 

Those  who  acknowledge  the  Lord's  first  coming  receive  only 
a  portion  of  His  truth ;  and  by  receiving  only  portions  of  the 
Lord's  truth,  men  are  divided,  broken  into  sects,  and  arrayed 
against  each  other.  But  the  reception  of  the  whole  gospel 
brings  men  into  one  faith,  and  thus  to  one  communion. 

The  portions  of  the  gospel  not  received  by  men  are  those 
not  understood.  Even  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  desired  to  see 
one  of  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  did  not  see  it. 

But  the  Lord,  by  His  second  coming,  supplies  this  want,  and 
gives  a  full,  complete,  and  systematic  revelation,  containing  the 
true  Christian  religion,  and  unfolding  the  genuine  doctrines  of 
life. 

The  Lord,  by  His  first  coming  in  the  flesh,  began  the  work 
of  redemption  ;  and  by  His  second  coming  He  completes  what 
He  then  began,  and  crowns  all  righteous  endeavors  in  His  name 
with  eternal  fruition  and  fullness. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  in  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  is  composed  of  predictions  concerning  the 
glorious  state  of  the  Church  on  earth  after  the  Lord's  second 
coming.  And  all  this  would  be  vain  words,  —  a  mere  dead 
letter,  —  unless  the  Church  actually  realizes  on  the  earth  such 
a  future.  And  it  does  not  militate  in  the  least  against  this  idea, 
to  say  that  such  holy  life  is  to  be  realized  in  heaven.  For  the 
Lord  taught  us  to  pray  that  His  kingdom  might  come,  and  His 
will  be  done,  on  earth  even  as  it  is  in  heaven.  And  if  He  led  men 
to  hope  for  this  even  at  His  fii*st  coming,  much  more  may  we 
hope  for  it  now  in  His  second  coming,  in  which  the  Holy  Jeru- 
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salem  has  descended  from  God  out  of  heaven,  and  in  which  He 
has  promised  to  dwell  spiritually  with  men,  and  be  their  God 
forever. 

Dwelling  in  the  holy  light  of  heavenly  doctrine  from  the 
Lord,  —  doctrine  thoroughly  provided  for  man,  and  adapted  to 
his  holiest  and  happiest  life,  —  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for 
her  husband,  —  well  may  we  say  of  it,  — 

^<  Bleised  city !  heavenly  Salem  I 

Viaion  dear  whence  peace  doth  spring; 

Brighter  than  the  heart  can  fancy, 
Mansion  of  the  EUgfaest  King : 

Oh  how  glorious  are  the  praises. 
Which  of  thee  the  prophets  sing ! " 

**  Jerusalem,  the  golden,  with  milk  and  honey  blest ; 
Beneath  thy  contemplation  sink  heart  and  voice  opprest 
The  mention  of  thy  glory  is  unction  to  the  breast. 
And  medicine  in  sickness,  and  love,  and  life,  and  rest. 

**  O  sweet  and  blessed  country,  the  home  of  God's  elect: 
O  sweet  and  blessed  country,  that  eager  hearts  expect 
Upon  the  Bock  of  Ages  they  raise  thy  holy  tower : 
Thine  is  the  victor's  laurel,  and  thine  the  golden  dower." 


ORIGEN'S   "METAPHORS." 

^*  Origen,  sumamed  Adamantius,  from  his  inflexible  zeal, 
was  a  Christian  scholar  and  teacher  of  the  third  centuiy.  He 
was  bom  in  Alexandria,  in  185,  and  died  in  254." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Origen  lived  during  that  early  time  of 
the  Christian  Dispensation  prior  to  the  Nicene  Council,  which 
convened  325 ;  when  the  truth,  unfolded  by  the  Lord's  own 
mouth,  was  still  treasured  to  some  extent  in  men's  minds.  One 
truth  which  the  Lord  taught  was,  that  the  Scriptures  every- 
where bore  witness  of  Him,  and  of  His  Advent  into  the  world. 
"  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal 
life  ;  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  Me."  (John  v.  39.) 
Again  He  said,  (John  vi.  63,)  "  The  words  that  I  speak  unto 
you,  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life." 
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These  passages,  and  others  founded  upon  them  ui  the  Epistles, 
gave  Origen  ground  for  seeking  in  the  Scriptures  a  hidden 
sense.  His  general  idea  is  found  in  two  passages  quoted  bj 
Neander. 

<'  Man  must  belieye  that  not  one  tittle  of  the  Word  is  lacking  m  the 
Wisdom  of  God ;  for  He  who  said  to  man,  *  Thon  shalt  not  appear 
before  Me  empty'  will  be  much  less  likely  to  say  anything  Himself 
that  is  empty.  But  whenever,  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  thou  comest 
upon  a  thought  which  is,  so  to  speak,  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock 
of  offense  to  thee,  lay  it  to  thine  own  account." 

'^  God  speaks  to  us  as  children.  When  thou  hearest  of  the  wrath 
of  God,  believe  not  that  it  is  a  passion  of  God.  It  is  a  condescension 
of  language.  But  thou  wilt  suffer  the  wrath  of  Grod,  if  thou  art  pun- 
ished by  His  so-called  wrath,  when  thine  own  wickedness  shall  have 
drawn  down  on  thee  sufferings  hard  to  endure.'*  HomiL  zviii.,  in 
Jerem.  s.  6. 

Swedenborg  says  that  "illustration  comes  from  the  Lord 
alone,  and  is  afforded  to  those  who  love  truths  for  truth's  sake, 
and  apply  them  to  uses  of  life."     S.  S.  57. 

All  that  is  known  of  Origen's  life  declares  his  sincere  piety 
and  earnest  love  of  truth  ;  for  he  abandoned  the  study  and 
teaching  of  the  sciences,  to  give  his  whole  energies  to  the  ex- 
pounding of  the  Word.  He  was  the  author  of  many  works, 
among  which  his  Commentaries  are  most  noted,  on  account  of 
his  constant  endeavor  to  display  in  the  Word  a  hidden  sense 
treating  of  the  Lord,  —  a  sense  also  which  should  be  applicable 
to  the  men  of  his  time. 

»  Studying  with  this  view,  and  aided  of  the  Lord,  Who  Him- 
self commanded,  "  Search  the  Scriptures,"  and  Whose  com- 
mand is  a  promise  of  aid  to  the  obedient  hearer  of  His  Word, 
Origen  sometimes  startles  us  with  the  accuracy  of  some  general 
idea  in  respect  to  a  particular  passage.  Of  course  his  explana- 
tions are  very  vague  and  incomplete,  and  not  always  reasonable, 
and  seem  very  unsatisfactory  to  men  of  the  present  time ;  which 
is  not  surprising  when  we  remember  that  he  had  no  means  of 
attaining  to  the  spiritual  sense,  which  afterwards,  when  the 
proper  time  had  come,  was  unfolded  to  Emanuel  Swedenborg 
by  the  Lord. 

Bat  any  attempt  to  fulfill  the  Lord's  command  above  quoted 
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is  of  great  interest  to  New  Churchmen  ;  and  we  have  ventured, 
therefore,  to  translate  from  the  "  Origenis  Tropologise  "  some 
passages  of  peculiar  interest.  Each  is  based  upon  a  passage  of 
Scripture. 

The  first  we  quote  is  upon  Elxodus  xv.  26.  "  If  ye  shall 
have  observed  My  commandments,  I  will  not  bring  upon  you 
all  the  diseases  which  I  brought  upon  the  Egyptians." 

In  this  Origen  finds  as  his  topic,  **  The  weakness  of  those 
who  love  the  world." 

^  What  does  the  Lord  seem  to  say  ?  that  whoever  keeps  the  com- 
mandments shall  not  suffer  any  disease ;  never  bum  with  fever,  nor 
suffer  other  bodily  ailments  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  these  are  the 
things  promised  to  those  who  keep  the  Divine  commands.  They  who 
keep  the  commandments  are  not  said  to  be  free  from  bodily  weaknesses, 
hot  they  will  not  have  those  weaknesses  which  the  Egyptians  have. 
Por,  figuratively  speaking,  the  world  is  called  Egypt.  Tiierefore  to 
love  the  world  and  the  things  of  it,  is  Egyptian  weakness.  To  ob- 
Krve  the  days  and  months  and  seasons,  to  seek  for  signs,  to  cling  to 
the  courses  of  the  stars,  is  Egyptian  weakness.  It  is  Egyptian  weak- 
ness to  serve  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  to  give  one's  time  to  pleasure. 
^  From  these  weaknesses  and  infirmities  then  will  that  man  be  free 
^bo  keeps  the  commandments  of  God." 

*"  Exodus  xxiv.  Rebecca  came  with  the  daughters  of  the  city  to 
draw  water  from  the  well." 
"That  wells  signify  the  Divine  Books,  the  sacred  Scriptures." 
^  Rebecca  followed  the  servant  to  the  well,  and  came  to  Isaac  So 
the  Church  followed  the  word  of  the  prophets,  and  came  to  Christ 
Where  did  she  (Rebecca)  find  him  ?  It  is  said,  •  Walking  by  the 
Way  of  the  well  of  sight'     (Lahai-Roi.) 

**  We  never  lose  siglit  of  wells.     Rebecca  is  found  at  a  well ;  again, 

she  finds  Isaac  at  a  well ;  there  she  first  sees  him  ;  there  she  alights 

from  her   camel.     To  consider  only  these  instances ;    do  you  think 

that  these  things  are  recounted  of  wells  ?    Jacob  also  came  to  a  well 

tod  there  he  found  Rachel.     Moses  in  the  same  way  found  Zipporah. 

''Are  you  not  yet  moved  to  understand    that   these    things  are 

^ken  sptrittially  f    Or  do  you  think  it  happens  always  by  chance 

that  the  patriarchs  came  to  wells,  and  contracted  marriages  there? 

He  who  so  believes  is  a  brute,  and  does    not  perceive    the    things 

which  are  of  God's  spirit      Let    him,  if  he   will,   remain  so;  let 

him  remain  a  brute ;    but  I  follow    Paul,  and  say  that  these  are 

allegories  (see  Gal.  iv.  24),  and  I  declare  that  the  conjunction  of  the 
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soul  with  God's  Word  is  the  marriage  of  the  saints.  Moreover,  it  is 
certain  that  this  conjunction  of  the  soul  with  God  can  only  be  accom- 
plished bj  instruction  from  the  Divine  Books,  which  are  figuratively 
called  wells.  Whoever  cometh  to  ihe$e^  and  drinketh  of  their  water, 
by  meditation  upon  them,  will  perceive  a  deeper  understanding  (of 
them),  will  find  a  marriage  worthy  of  God.  His  soul  is  conjoined 
with  God,  and  he  will  alight  from  his  camel,  that  is,  will  depart  from 
vicious  ways." 

The  next  quotation  is  the  Preface  to  Leviticus.  (It  should 
have  been  stated  that  the  **  TropologiaB,"  or  Metaphors,  are 
upon  the  first  seven  books  of  the  Word.) 

'<  As  in  days  just  passed,  the  Word  of  Grod,  clothed  with  flesh  from 
Mary,  came  forth  into  this  world,  and  what  was  seen  was  one  thing, 
and  what  was  meant  was  another,  (for  the  visible  flesh  was  before  all, 
while  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Divinity  was  given  to  a  few  chosen 
ones)  ;  so  also  the  word  of  the  lawgiver  and  the  prophets  bringing  the 
Word  of  God  to  men,  is  not  without  its  ample  coverings.  For  as  in 
one  case  it  is  covered  with  the  flesh,  here  it  is  covered  with  the  gar- 
ment of  the  letter ;  so  that  the  letter  is  seen  as  was  the  flesh,  but  the 
spiritual  sense  within  is  perceived  to  be  Divinity. 

<'  We  have  found  this  to  be  the  case  in  studying  the  Book  of  Le- 
viticus, wherein  are  described  the  sacrificial  rites,  the  difiTerent  offer- 
ings, and  the  duties  of  the  priests.  Men,  both  the  worthy  and  the  un- 
worthy, see  and  hear  these  things  according  to  the  sense  of  the  letter, 
which  is,  as  it  were,  the  flesh  of  God's  Word,  and  the  covering  of  its 
Divinity ;  but  blessed  are  those  eyes,  which,  when  the  covering  of  the 
letter  is  removed,  see  the  spirit  within ;  and  blessed  are  they  who 
bend  to  hear,  the  pure  ears  of  the  internal  man.** 

*'  Numbers  xii.  L     And  Miriam  and  Aaron  spoke  against  Moses." 

*'  What  warning  do  we  receive  from  this  which  has  been  read  to  us 
that  Aaron  and  Miriam  spoke  against  Moses,  and  that  Miriam  became 
leprous  ?  In  the  first  place  I  am  warned  (and  the  warning  is  both  use- 
ful and  needful)  not  to  slander  my  brother,  not  to  speak  evil  of  my 
neighbor ;  not  to  open  my  mouth  to  disparage  either  the  saints  or  any 
of  my  neighbors.  Do  you  see  how  great  was  God's  indignation  at  this, 
and  how  great  a  punishment  ensued  ?  Against  this  sin  we  see  in  the 
Psalms  (1.  20),  that  Gk)d  is  moved  with  similar  indignation.  *Thou 
sittest  and  speakest  against  thy  brother ;  thou  slanderest  thine  own 
mother's  son.'  And  again  (ci.  5),  <  Whoso  privily  slandereth  his 
seUhbor,  him  will  I  cut  off.' 
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**  With  all  these  declarations  of  Divine  Scripture,  as  with  swords 
sharpened  upon  both  edges,  let  us  attack  the  vice  of  detracting  from 
our  neighbors,  and  of  slandering  the  saints. 

*^For  leprosy  pursues  and  seizes  slanderers  and  evil  speakers. 
Whether,  then,  thej  are  heretics  who  detract  from  Moses,  or  whether 
they  are  of  the  church  who  slander  their  brethren  and  speak  evil  of 
their  neighbors,  all  who  are  guilty  of  this  practice  are  of  a  certainty 
leprous  in  their  souls. 

^*  Miriam,  indeed,  by  the  intervention  of  Aaron,  was  healed  on  the 
seventh  day ;  but  we,  if  we  have  fallen  into  the  vice  of  slander,  into 
leprosy  of  soul,  must  remain  leprous  in  soul,  and  unclean  even  until 
the  world's  week  is  finished ;  that  is,  until  the  time  of  resurrection ; 
unless,  while  there  is  opportunity  for  repentance,  we  are  corrected  and 
cured." 

We  will  close  with  the  last  words  of  the  volume,  which  are 
upon  Judges  vi.  34 :  —  "  But  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
Gideon,  and  he  blew  a  trumpet." 

**  Let  us  fight,  singing  hymns  and  psalms,  and  calling  upon  Grod  ; 
^  that  we  may  deserve  to  obtain  the  victory  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord, 
where  is  the  glory  and  the  power  forever  and  ever.     Amen." 

T.  F.  w. 


THE   PREEMINENCE  OF  LOVE. 

The  will  of  man  is  his  organic  life,  without  which  he  would 
be  destitute  of  the  highest  attainments  of  his  conscious  existence. 
As  far  as  we  are  able  to  understand  the  most  perfect  state  to 
wjiich  he  is  able  to  rise,  we  must  trace  its  progress  through  the 
intermediate  stages  of  his  feelings  and  affections.     His  religious 
sentiments  are  more  the  result  of  devotional  exercise  than  they 
are  the  labored  fruits  of  an  abstract  speculation.     The  religion 
of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  world,  we  know,  was  a  relig- 
ion of  feeling  rather  than  of  thought ;  and  however  necessary 
it  may  have  been  that  the  understanding  should  be  kept  in 
healthy  exercise,  the  will  was  the  faculty  that  raised  man  near- 
est to  angelic  perfection. 

Nor  was  this  faculty  less  regarded  as  the  great  centre  of 
spiritual  life  in  every  system  of  religious  truth  that  was  after- 
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wards  given  to  the  world.  The  absolute  necessity  of  exa] 
ing  It  to  the  warmth  and  heat  of  celestial  goodness  was  enjoin< 
on  the  Jews  by  God  Himself.  The  sublime  mandate  we: 
forth  from  the  Almighty  through  Moses  :  "  Hear,  O  Israel !  tl 
Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord.  And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  tl 
God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  t 
thy  might."  The  injunction  had  respect  to  the  highest  elev 
tion  of  our  spiritual  nature  ;  and  that  could  only  be  reached  I 
cultivating  our  feelings  and  affections,  by  an  humble  and  devoi 
experience  of  our  own  sins  and  imperfections,  and  by  a  confii 
ing  trust  in  that  Divine  goodness,  which  is  so  merciAiIly  ai 
8o  constantly  manifested  in  our  behalf. 

It  was  because  the  Jews  were  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
selfish  people,  and  loved  themselves  more  than  they  loved  Go 
that  their  religion  had  of  necessity  to  pass  away,  and  was  su* 
ceeded  by  a  new  dispensation  of  truth,  that  was,  in  every  respec 
more  Divine  and  spiritual.  But  the  same  sentiment  of  lo^ 
that  was  enjoined  and  inscribed  in  the  forefront  of  the  Jewis 
Church,  became  again  the  central  truth  that  was  to  warm  an 
animate  the  Christian  professor.  Love  was  to  be  the  rulir 
principle  of  his  life  and  conduct.  When  one  of  the  Jewis 
lawyers  asked  our  Lord  which  was  the  great  commandment  < 
the  Law,  the  answer  he  received  was  in  substance,  and  almo 
in  words,  the  same  as  what  had  long  before  been  taught  by  th 
Lord  through  Moses :  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  wit 
all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  min( 
This  is  the  first  and  great  commandment.  And  the  second 
like  unto  it :  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  On  thej 
two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets." 

Here  we  have  the  great  rule  that  had  before  been  promu 
gated  to  the  Jews,  expanded  and  enlarged  ;  but  the  soul,  tti 
warmth,  the  animating  life,  that  pervades  the  whole,  is  still  lovi 
—  love  to  God  and  love  to  our  neighbor.  Nor  are  we  willin 
to  recede  in  the  smallest  degree  from  the  obvious  and  liten 
sense  which  these  words  convey  to  the  mind.  They  indicat< 
in  emphatic  terms,  feeling,  emotion,  sensibility,  warmth,  an 
affection.  They  suggest  the  high  elevation  of  a  sympatheti 
:  tnd  loving  heart.  They  appeal  to  an  experience  that  is  strong 
tefined,  and  even  poetical,  and  that  transcends  the  grosser  n 
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alities  of  the  outward  world  around  us.  But  at  the  same  time, 
when  properly  considered,  they  discard  all  experience  that  is 
founded  in  conceit  and  imagination.  Tliey  eschew  the  ravings 
of  the  heated  fanatic.  They  guard  us  against  the  dangers  of  a 
transporting  enthusiasm.  They  save  us  from  the  ridiculous 
aspirations  of  a  blind  devotion. 

The  Jewish  religion  enjoined  —  although  the  injunction  was 
deplorably  neglected  by  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  — 
supreme  love  to  God  as  involving  the  fundamental  principles  of 
an  orderly  and  upright  life.     This  love,  as  we  have  remarked 
•   above,  was  expanded  by  our  blessed  Saviour  into  a  lesson  of 
more  particular  and  more  obvious  meaning.     It  was  brought 
nearer  home   to  our  ordinary  and  habitual  feelings,  and  was 
made  to  embrace  the  form  and  temper  of  our  familiar  inter- 
course with  each  other.     It  lost  something  of  its  mysterious  and 
prophetic  spirit,  —  something  of  the  awful  symbolism   of  the 
Old  Testament,  —  and  was  plainly  set  before  us  as  a  lesson  of 
the  highest  practical  good.      It  became  intimately  connected 
with  all  our  duties,  and  was  to  regulate  our  holiest  aims  and 
aspirations.     It  was  changed  to  a  law  of  more  universal  applica- 
tion, and  was  called  by  Him  who  was  '*  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and 
the  Life,"  a  new  commandment.      "  A  new  commandment," 
said  He,  "  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another ;  as  I  have 
loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one  another.    By  this  shall  all  men 
know  that  ye  are  My  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another." 
Here  we  see  the  magical  effects,  as  it  were,  proceeding  from 
an  humble,  orderly,  and  heavenly  love.     Not  only  does  this  love 
brighten  and  exalt  our  own  spirits ;  not  only  does  it  shed  a  halo 
round  our  path  that  conducts  us  safely  and  triumphantly  to 
everlasting  life  ;  but  it  becomes  the  unerring  test  to  others  of  a 
refined  and  regenerate  temper,  and  gives  evidence  of  the  ines- 
timable value  of  that  holy  exaltation  of  character,  which  it  was 
the  object  of  the  Divine  Author  of  this  new  commandment  to 
secure  to  all  His  disciples. 

The  object  of  all  religion,  however  diversified  in  form,  has,  to 
every  people,  been  holiness  of  life.  The  great  importance  of 
this  end,  it  required  but  little  discernment  to  understand,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reducing  love 
and  obedience  to  practice.     If  we  were  in  situations  to  investi- 
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gate  the  subject,  this  trath,  in  all  probability,  would  be  evi- 
denced in  all  the  systems  of  religion  that  have  come  down  to  us, 
no  matter  to  what  lamentable  extent  they  have  been  corrupted 
and  perverted.  The  idolatry  of  Rome  and  Greece,  with  all 
its  multiplied  distortions  of  the  truth,  reserved  more  than  one 
department  in  its  temples  that  was  peculiarly  pure  and  holy. 
The  solemn  and  sacred  rites  of  the  priesthood,  the  mysterious 
consecration  of  the  vestal  virgins,  and  the  still  more  hidden  and 
mysterious  teachings  of  oracular  enunciation,  with  whatevei 
worldly  weakness  or  selfishness  they  may  have  been  connected^ 
always  professed  to  be  actuated  by  a  feeling  that  was  identified 
with  the  principle  of  love.  It  was  this  principle  that  gave  then 
priests  the  right  to  administer  holy  things  to  the  great  multitude 
of  unsanctified  individuals  around  them.  It  was  this  principle 
that  made  them  the  interpreters  between  the  gods  and  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  this  principle  that  they  regarded  as  most  sacred  in 
the  characters  of  the  powerful  and  the  weak,  in  the  conduct  o\ 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  in  the  lives  of  the  educated  and  the  igno- 
rant, at  home  and  abroad,  in  peace  and  in  war,  in  prosperity  and 
adversity.  Its  presence  in  individuals  and  communities  wa^ 
considered  the  conservative  element  of  strength,  of  order,  anc 
of  happiness.  Its  absence  was  regarded  as  the  opposite  condi* 
tion  of  weakness,  confusion,  and  unmitigated  evil. 

Modem  paganism  is  just  as  zealous  in  giving  force  and  effeci 
to  this  principle  as  was  the  paganism  of  ancient  Greece  anc 
Rome.  The  religions  of  the  East,  with  all  their  mortifyin| 
practices  of  a  cruel  and  barbarous  superstition,  still  cling,  ii 
their  sober  and  rational  intervals,  to  teachings  and  exhortationi 
that  are  pervaded  with  the  spirit  of  love.  Whatever  absun 
and  erroneous  notions  they  may  entertain  of  the  relation  ii 
which  they  stand  to  what  they  deem  the  absolutism  of  spiritua 
agency,  they  acknowledge  at  once  the  great  rule  of  mutual  lov< 
and  harmony,  the  moment  they  attempt  to  provide  for  the  goo( 
government  and  order  of  society.  It  is  admitted  that  the  prin 
ciple  of  love  ought  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  their  politica 
compacts.  It  is  the  principle  of  love  that  ought  to  endear  th< 
sovereign  to  the  subject,  and  the  subject  to  the  sovereign.  It  i 
the  principle  of  love  that  ought  to  bind  parents  to  their  chil 
dren,  and  children  to  their  parents.     It  is  the  principle  of  lov 
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that  ought  to  draw  the  teacher  to  his  pupil,  and  the  pupil  to  his 
teacher.  All  this,  it  is  true,  may  not  be  very  clearly  seen  or 
enforced  in  systems  of  pagan  philosophy,  or  even  in  the  more 
enlightened  codes  of  Christian  morality.  But  as  soon  as  we 
tnm  from  the  conventional  forms  of  society  to  the  universal 
observance  of  religious  reverence  and  worship,  as  soon  as  we 
relinquish  that  which  is  labored  and  artificial  for  that  which  is 
normal  and  intuitive,  —  if  we  do  not  see,  we  feel,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  love  has  the  ascendency ;  and  that  it  presides  with  supe- 
rior power  in  the  highest  department  of  our  mental  organism. 

We  have  overlooked,  although  we  have  not  forgotten,  the 
pervading  spirit  of  the  Mohammedan  religion.     We  do  not  pro- 
fess to  be  familiarly  acquainted  with  its  maxims  or  teachings, 
and  would  rather  found  our  opinion  on  the  lives  of  its  followers 
than  on  the  written  injunctions  of  the  Koran.     But  we  think 
we  know  enough  of  the  Mussulman  character  to  regard  it  with 
admiration  and  favor.     There  is,  for  the  most  part,  something 
simple,  hospitable,  and  honest,  in  the  conduct  of  the  disciple  of 
Mohammed,  which  we  do  not  always  find  in  the  life  of  the  Chris- 
tian.   He  is,  perhaps,  more  faithful  than  the  Christian  in  fulfill- 
ing his  engagements  with  his  fellow-men,  more  ready  to  do 
them  a  kind  service,  more  hospitable  in  providing  for  their  en- 
tertainment at  home,  and  more  charitable  in  desiring  the  pro- 
motion of  their  welfare  abroad.     We  do  not  say  that  a  sincere 
Christian  is  not,  in  many  respects,  a  better  man  than  a  sincere 
follower  of  the  prophet.     But  this  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  our  argument.     What  we  seriously  feel  in  relation  to  the 
Mohammedan  character,  and  what  we  honestly  contend  for  here 
is,  that  he  is  influenced  by  a  state  of  simple  goodness,  which 
bespeaks  the  true  character  of  his  heart  and  life.     He  knows 
little  or  nothing  about  abstract  principles  of  truth,  or  at  least  he 
does  not  much  rely  on  them  as  aids  to  his  spiritual  advance- 
ment.    He  experiences  in  his  life,  that  there  is  a  principle  of 
love  more  holy  and  more  exalted  than  the  highest  exercise  of  his 
understanding ;  and  that  principle  he  feels  prompted  to  follow, 
in  relation  to  the  discharge  of  his  social  as  well  as  religious  duties. 
The  ruling  impression  of  his  heart  is,  that  God  is  good.     That 
impression  accompanies  him  in  all  his  engagements,  and  is  felt 
amidst  all  the  cares  and  fluctuations  of  this  busy  and  troublesome 
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life.  God  is  good ;  and  he  loves  God  for  his  goodness.  He  wamit 
with  love  when  he  worships  Him.  But  he  loves  man,  too,  be 
cause  God  imparts  to  man  something  of  His  own  adorable 
attributes. 

If  love,  then,  be  the  all  pervading  principle  of  every  religion, 
whether  true  or  false,  that  has  heretofore  exercised  its  influence 
over  the  human  heart,  what  place  may  it  be  expected  to  hold  ii 
that  new  dispensation  which  is  to  be  the  crown  of  all  the  relig< 
ions  which  ever  have  been,  or  ever  shall  be  acknowledged  as 
the  spiritual  safeguards  of  weak  and  sinful  mortals  like  om^ 
selves  ?  How  far  will  that  celestial  power,  which,  in  times  past, 
has  warmed  and  animated  bodies  that,  in  some  instances,  have 
had  little  more  than  an  earthly  origin,  impart  life  and  spirit  tc 
that  new  creation  which  Divine  truth  has  sanctified  as  the 
Bride,  the  Lamb's  wife  ?  The  circumstances  attending  thu 
holy  and  sublime  espousal  afford  a  ready  answer  to  the  question. 

The  New  Jerusalem  is  seen  descending  from  God  out  oj 
heaven,  adorned  as  a  bride  for  her  husband.  She  comes  to  m 
bearing  in  her  bosom  the  overflowing  warmth  of  heavenly  life 
and  affection.  She  approaches  us,  not  so  much  to  negotiate, 
not  so  much  to  propose  terms  of  reconciliation,  not  so  much  tc 
sign  articles  of  concession  and  peace,  as  to  impress  us  with  the 
form  and  attractiveness  of  her  beauty,  to  win  us  over  by  the 
benignity  of  her  countenance,  and  to  charm  us  by  the  engaging 
sanctity  of  her  person.  She  has  no  code  of  rescripts  to  publisl 
in  our  presence,  no  ritual  to  devise  for  our  entertainment,  nc 
ceremonial  observances  to  explain  and  inculcate.  She  speaki 
with  authority  ;  and  her  exhortations  are  short  and  emphatie 
What  she  says  is  kindly  uttered,  and  is  easily  understood.  Il 
flows  from  her  in  language  that  is  not  prosaic,  that  is  not  calcu- 
lating, that  partakes  not  of  the  habits  and  business  of  this  worid 
Her  teachings  are  not  spread  over  a  scroll  of  startling  dimen- 
sions. Her  wisdom  is  not  contained  in  tones  of  endless  elabort' 
tion.  She  would  much  rather  exhort  than  dispute  ;  and  then 
her  exhortation  is  tempered  by  a  moderation  and  kindness,  thai 
melts  while  it  instructs  and  convinces  us. 

How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  we  come  to  reflect  that  thii 
new  religion,  more  than  any  other,  has  descended  from  Gk>d  oa' 
of  heaven  ?    What  kind  of  religion  is  it  that  prevails  amongt* 
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the  heavenly  inhabitants  ?    What  kind  of  lives  do  they  lead  ? 
and  what  is  the  ruling  purpose  of  their  tempers  and  disposi- 
tions ?     Have  we  not  been  told  by  one  who  held  constant  in- 
tercourse with  them,  that  thej  are  forms  of  love ;  that  the  great 
end  of  their  lives  is  to  do  good  to  each  other ;  and  that  in  the 
performance  of  this  good  they  find  their  greatest  happiness? 
Bnt  by  what  means  did  they  acquire  this  loving  and  benevolent 
character  ?     Was  it  formed  in  our  dark  and  disordered  world  ? 
Did  they  learn  from  their  earthly  teachers  how  to  feel  towards 
their  neighbors  ?     Did  they  learn  it  in  the  books  they  read 
while  here,  in  the  doctrines  they  heard  preached,  or  in  the  con- 
duct and  example  of  their  Christian  associates  ?     Was  it  not 
rather  the  effect,  after  they  had  left  this  world,  and  after  they 
had  learned  all  they  could  learn  here,  of  something  like  the 
burning  of  that  living  coal,  taken  from  the  altar  of  heaven, 
** which  touched  Isaiah's  hallowed  lips  with  fire?"     And  if 
heaven  be  a  state  of  love,  so  holy,  so  blessed,  and  so  happy,  how 
[     conld  that  religion,  which  came  down  from  God  out  of  heaven, 
be  less  than  a  religion  of  love,  equally  holy,  equally  blessed,  and 
etjually  happy  ? 

But  we  have  heard  it  said  that  this  religion  which  came  down 
from  heaven  is  a  religion  of  truth,  a  system  of  doctrinal  teach- 
ing involving  fields  of  endless  speculation,  and  which  can  only 
be  learned  by  a  process  of  instruction,  demanding  an  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  study  equal  to  that  we  are  willing  to  bestow 
on  subjects  connected  with  the  ordinary  departments  of  learn- 
ing. New  Church  truth,  it  is  said,  must  be  learned  as  the 
sciences  are  learned,  by  slow  and  laborious  methods,  and  by  a 
coarse  of  instruction  that  will  not  only  require  time,  but  talent 
uid  skill,  for  its  completion.  And  this  course  of  instruction  is 
to  be  attended  to  in  our  reUgious  assemblies,  and  is,  for  the  most 
part,  to  supersede  the  present  mode  of  teaching  the  people  from 
the  pulpit.  In  other  words,  our  churches,  in  a  great  measure, 
are  to  be  turned  into  schools  for  adult  scholars,  who  are  to  learn 

J'  the  truths  of  our  holy  religion  from  competent  preceptors,  who 
are  to  learn  these  truths  connectedly  and  scientifically. 

We  must  confess  that  we  are  at  some  loss  to  give  our  assent 
to  a  proposition,  which,  however  plausible,  would  seem  to  be 
sniceptible  of  no  clear  and  satis&ctory  proof.   In  the  first  place, 
roi^  xLi.  18 
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we  have  always  been  of  opinion,  that  New  Chnrch  theology  is 
not  so  much  a  system  of  newly  established  truths,  as  it  is  a 
rational  explanation  of  truths  long  ago  announced  to  the  world ; 
but  which  men,  through  weakness  or  depravity,  perverted  from 
the  ends  and  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed.  The 
entire  system  of  divinity  existing  at  present  in  the  New  Church, 
is  only  a  fuller  explanation  of  what  existed  from  the  beginning 
in  the  Old.  We  cannot  see,  therefore,  that  that  system,  under 
the  new  dispensation,  has  been  necessarily  rendered  more  com- 
plex, more  difficult  of  comprehension,  or  more  variously  ex- 
tended. So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  we  are  persuaded  that 
it  is,  in  every  respect,  more  simple  in  its  details,  and  altogether 
rational  in  the  character  it  assumes  as  a  new  development  of 
religious  life  and  obligation.  The  understanding  sees  it  more 
clearly,  and  the  mind  embraces  it  more  readily,  than  was  the 
case  with  that  perverted  and  artificial  system  of  doctrines  that 
had  become  its  substitute.  It  is  this  that  makes  it  the  welcome 
expositor  of  light  and  knowledge  to  all  who  are  seeking  to  build 
their  hopes  on  the  eternal  verities  which  good  men  and  angels 
prize  so  highly.  There  is  an  intuitive  perception  in  every 
truly  honest  and  inquiring  mind,  that  grasps  with  eager  confi- 
dence the  glorious  truths  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  But  these 
truths,  in  our  present  state,  are  not  designed  to  be  voluminous 
and  intricate.  They  are  not  designed  to  be  arrayed  to  our 
minds  in  the  mysterious  exactitude  of  angelic  wisdom.  Our 
mental  organism  is  not  capable  of  such  powers  of  spiritual  ex- 
altation, while  inhabiting  a  sphere  of  so  much  darkness  as  ours. 
Men  have,  in  some  instances,  made  the  experiment  of  penetrating 
more  interiorly  the  inner  world ;  but  they  have,  for  the  most 
part,  recoiled  back  frt)m  the  rash  attempt  with  signal  discomfit- 
ure, and  sometimes  with  nothing  left  them  but  the  wreck  of  a 
too  presumptuous  and  daring  intellect. 

So  long  as  man  remains  in  this  natural  world,  he  must,  of 
necessity,  conform  to  the  state  of  things  around  him.  He  must 
be  more  fiimiliar  with  the  world  than  with  heaven.  He  must 
understand  material  things  better  than  he  understands  those 
which  are  spiritual.  He  may,  indeed,  and  it  is  his  duty,  sin- 
cerely, earnestly,  and  constantly,  to  exercise  his  spiritual  facul- 
ties.    But  he  must  not  aim  at  accomplishing  too  much.     He 
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most  not  regard  the  food  of  angels  as  of  no  higher  quality  than 
his  own  gross  and  imperfect  aliment.  He  must  not  imagine 
that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  learn  knowledge,  where  perhaps 
angels  only  gaze  and  wonder.  He  must  not  shoot  beyond  his 
sphere.  He  may,  indeed,  study  and  acquire  many  great  and 
glorious  truths.  He  may,  by  proper  eflfort  and  investigation,  bring 
himself  to  understand  some  of  these  truths  perfectly,  some  of  them 
less  perfectly ;  some  of  them  with  still  greater  obscurity,  iCnd 
some  of  them  he  may  not  understand  at  all.  But  this  only  goes 
to  show  that  it  was  never  designed  that  his  researches  in  this 
direction  should  be  considered  of  so  much  importance  as  to  take 
the  place  of  exercises  belonging  to  a  higher  part  of  his  nature,  and 
which  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  conservative  element  which 
is  more  particularly  to  fit  him  for  angelic  society.  What  we 
mean  is,  that  he  should  never  suffer  truth  to  take  the  place  of 
good. 

We  have  said  that  the  system  of  New  Church  theology  is 
quite  as  brief,  as  simple,  and  as  easy  of  explanation,  as  that 
which  has  existed  for  so  many  generations  in  the  old  Christian 
Church.  In  saying  this,  we  of  course  have  reference  to  those 
doctrines  and  teachings  which  are  considered  essential  to  a  life 
of  enlightened  faith  and  charity,  and  which,  in  the  writings  of 
the  Church,  are  briefly  stated  as  the  leading  doctrines  on  which 
the  entire  fabric  of  the  "  True  Christian  Religion  "  is  founded. 

We  know  there  are  many  other  truths  connected  with  these 
doctrines,  which  have  been  mercifully  revealed  to  the  world  for 
the  edification  and  instruction  of  the  Lord's  New  Church. 
These  truths  we  study  with  admiring  and  grateful  hearts,  and 
rejoice  exceedingly  in  the  fullness  and  glory  of  the  new  advent, 
which  is  now  shedding  so  much  knowledge  and  brightness  on 
the  Christian  world.  But  are  these  truths  essential  to  our  sal- 
vation ?  and  even  when  acquired,  do  they  afford  to  others  certain 
evidence  of  our  Christian  perfection  ?  We  love  them,  —  every 
true  New  Churchman  must  love  them,  —  because,  when  prop- 
erly used  and  appreciated,  they  serve  to  increase  our  spiritual 
knowledge,  to  make  us  better  acquainted  with  the  wonders  of 
our  mental  organism,  to  give  us  a  more  thorough  understanding 
of  the  interior  meaning  of  the  Divine  Word,  and  a  more  rational 
idea  than  we  had  before  of  the  true  nature  of  heaven  and  hell. 
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They  may  serve  a  thousand  other  great  and  important  purposes. 
Whether  they  stand  in  that  logical  and  near  connection  with 
each  other  that  some  suppose,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say. 
However  this  may  be,  let  these  truths  be  studied,  —  studied  by 
some  witli  more  and  by  others  with  less  diligence  and  earnest- 
ness. But  let  them  not  take  the  place  of  that  central  Sun, 
which  first  warms,  and  then  enlightens  and  purifies,  the  human 
heart  Let  us  not,  as  members  of  the  New  Church,  desire  so 
much  to  hear  it  said,  *^  See  how  these  Christians  excel  other 
men  in  spiritual  knowledge  I "  as  to  have  our  ears  again  saluted 
with  that  ancient  and  expressive  exclamation,  *^  See  how  these 
Christians  love  one  another  I " 

We  hope  we  shall  not  be  misunderstood  in  regard  to  any- 
thing contained  in  the  foregoing  remarks.  Possibly  the  opinions 
we  have  expressed  may,  after  sill,  be  only  partially  correct ;  and 
if  so,  others  must  and  ought  to  differ  from  us.  But  the  history 
of  the  Old  Church  would  seem  to  demand  from  all  of  us  an  un- 
equivocal declaration  on  this  important  subject.  For  centuries 
past,  she  has  been  scarcely  doing  anything  but  learning.  And 
what  has  been  the  result  of  her  long  and  protracted  inquiries, 
of  her  mooted  indecisions,  and  of  her  angry  disputations  ?  The 
world  has  been  filled  with  books  from  which  scarcely  anything 
valuable  can  be  extracted.  The  disinterested  love  of  the  Prim- 
itive Church  was  extinguished  by  the  presumptuous  expositions 
of  proud  and  self-confident  commentators,  and  has  never  since 
been  resuscitated  and  restored.  We  do  not  say  that  this  is 
likely  to  be  the  case  with  the  New  Christian  Church ;  but  the 
simple  reason  for  our  security  in  this  respect  is,  that  her  truths 
are  already  so  plain,  her  statements  so  clear,  her  appeals  sc 
rational,  that  all  attempts  to  classify  and  elaborate  them  for  the 
general  reader,  would  be  attended  with  the  almost  certain  dan- 
ger of  rendering  them  verbose,  cumbersome,  and  obscure.  Swe- 
denborg  has  been  to  us  the  Divinely  appointed  expositor  anc 
restorer  of  truths  that  have  been  perverted  and  lost.  It  would 
be  denying  the  very  end  and  effect  of  his  mission,  to  say  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  other  men  should  become  h%B  exposi- 
tors,  and  that  what  he  was  expressly  delegated  to  make  plait 
can  only  be  understood  after  bemg  scientifically  and  formallj 
iUiutiated.    The  truths  he  taught  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  dili 
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gently  enforced  and  inculcated.  But  the  moment  we  attempt 
to  weave  them  into  codes  and  systems  of  onr  own,  we  run  the 
risk  of  loading  them  with  those  extraneous  pressures,  which  are 
now  found  to  bear  so  heavily  on  all  secular  sciences  and  profes- 
sions, and  especially  on  the  spirit  and  life  of  religion  itself. 

We  might  say  much  more  on  this  grave  and  important  topic, 
but  our  remarks,  perhaps,  have  already  become  sufficiently  tire- 
some  to  our  readers.  We  feel  constrained,  however,  to  make 
another  observation  before  we  dismiss  our  subject.  It  is  fre- 
quently said,  by  persons  unacquainted  with  the  writings  of  Swe- 
denborg,  that  his  views  are  too  profound,  and  his  teachings  too 
philosophical,  for  the  ready  understanding  and  apprehension  of 
ordinary  minds.  Let  us  beware  how  our  own  false  notions  may 
have  a  tendency  to  confirm  this  erroneous  impression.  Sweden- 
borg's  writings,  it  is  true,  are  profound  and  philosophical ;  but 
their  depth  is  not  greater  than  their  clearness ;  nor  their  close- 
ness of  reasoning  more  remarkable  than  their  plainness.  We 
oan  stand  in  little  danger  of  mistaking  his  meaning,  except,  per- 
baps,  when  we  desire  to  add  to  that  meaning  some  opinions  of 
onr  own.  a.  j.  c. 


REST. 

The  wearied  heart  cries  out  for  rest: 

Father  in  Heayen,  for  rest  we  pray  1 
The  burden  we  can  no  more  bear  ; 

Take  it  for  one  brief  hour  away ! 
Rest  from  the  care,  the  toil,  the  strife 

Of  life's  long  conflict ;  give  us  rest, 
Our  Father,  from  the  ceaseless  thoughts. 

Which,  wand'ring,  keep  their  weary  guest. 

Giye  us  some  other  burden,  Lord, 
That  we  may  take  it  cheerfuUyl 

This  one  we  can  no  longer  bear, 
Sinking  beneath  it  tearfully. 

The  storm  is  wild,  and  blackest  night 
Hangs  o'er  us,  while  Thou  sleepest,  Lord. 

Wake,  ere  we  perish  1    Still  the  waves 
Of  useless  sorrow  by  Thy  word  1 
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Listen,  my  sooll    <<A  itill  small  yoice*' 

Makes  itself  heard  above  the  storm ; 
And  through  the  misty  haze  of  tears 

I  see  my  Saviour's  blessed  form. 
«< '  Tis  I,"  He  saith,  *'  Be  not  afraid  ; 

Thy  grief  to  Me  is  not  unknown  ; 
To  help  thee  in  this  hour  of  need 

I  came,  and  nuule  this  grief  My  own. 

<«Thou  askest  rest,  and  I  to  thee 

Would  give  that  rest  which  is  My  own, 
And  peace,  such  as  the  world  gives  not  — 

My  peace,  which  thou  hast  never  known. 
But  this  can  come  to  those  alone 

Who  in  their  hearts  prepare  it  room; 
Who  put  beneath  their  feet  the  sins 

Whose  reign  envelops  all  with  gloom. 

"  Labor  with  Me,  thou  weary  one ! 

Six  days  of  labor  are  for  all  ; 
Then  comes  the  Sabbath  —  day  of  rest. 

When  dews  from  heaven  on  each  shall  fall. 
Rest  from  thy  toils  alone  would  be 

But  leaving  thee  in  sin  to  die : 
The  sleep  I  give  to  My  beloved, 

Cometh  not  to  the  mortal  eye. 

**  Labor  with  Me  a  little  while ; 

I  will  support  thee  with  Mine  arm; 
Because  I  am  at  thy  right  hand, 

Nothing  that  comes  to  thee  can  harm. 
The  righteous  never  shall  be  moved. 

The  good  within  thee  dieth  not; 
But  evil  loves,  removed  with  pain. 

Shall  leave  thee  to  a  happier  lot" 


Father  I  my  weary  heart  shall  rest. 

I  know  that  Thou  wilt  bring  me  home. 
Help  me  my  part  to  do  I    All  else 

I  leave  to  Thee.    Even  so  cornel 

S.    A.   H. 

CUkbbidob,  Jtme,  1868. 
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REMAINS  OF  ANTIQUITY. 

CHAPTER  XL 

THE   RELATION    OP   GEOGRAPHY  TO   HISTORY. 

[Continaed  fVom  page  27.] 

I  HOPE  I  have  succeeded,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
chapters,  in  making  it  somewhat  clear,  that  by  considering  the 
history  of  our  race  with  primary  reference  to  its  religious  con- 
dition, and  regarding  its  political  and  social  developments  as 
subordinate  results,  it  will  be  seen  to  have  a  definite  unity  of 
plan,  heretofore,  for  the  most  part,  entirely  overlooked.  And 
this  plan,  it  must  be  seen,  has  reference  to  an  end,  which  the 
Divine  Providence  has  from  the  first  had  in  view,  in  all  its  lead- 
ing ;  namely,  that  the  race  might  be  brought  through  all  the 
steps,  from  the  innocence  of  early  infancy,  to  the  maturity  and 
wisdom  of  age  ;  but  which  now,  for  the  first  time,  begins  to  be 
made  manifest,  that  man  himself,  no  longer  to  be  led  blindly,  as 
a  child,  might  be  able  intelligently  to  cooperate,  as  the  time 
approaches,  in  bringing  about  its  consummation.  And  this  plan, 
it  seems  to  me,  may  be  still  somewhat  better  apprehended,  by 
taking  into  consideration  the  relations  which  Geography  bears 
to  History,  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  ofier  here  a  few  sugges- 
tions. 

It  requires  but  a  small  scope  of  imagination  to  find,  in  the 
general  configuration  of  the  continental  portion  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  a  rude  outline  of  a  heart  and  lungs ;  Africa  rep- 
resenting the  heart,  while  Asia  and  Europe  each  constitute  a 
lobe  of  a  pair  of  lungs  ;  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Suez  forming  the 
only  land  connection  between  them.  But  it  is  the  existence  of 
corresponding  facts  in  the  history  and  character  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  these  portions  of  the  globe,  which  alone  makes  this  ap- 
parent resemblance  worthy  of  notice.  With  the  exception  of  a 
narrow  strip  of  country  on  the  northern  shore  of  Africa,  the 
nations  and  races  who  have  held  undisputed  sway  in  the  empire 
of  intellect,  have  been  confined  to  the  two  northern  continents, 
which,  by  their  form,  seem  visibly  to  represent  the  lungs,  to 
which  intellect  and  thought  correspond.  Africa,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  the  above  mentioned  exception,  is  almost  or  quite 
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wholly  peopled  by  races  who  are  governed  by  the  affectional 
part  of  their  nature,  and  so  different  in  genius,  and  even  in  oat- 
ward  physical  development,  from  the  Asiatic  races,  that  it  may 
well  be  questioned,  whether  they  are  not  the  descendants  of  a 
distinct  creation,  peculiar  to  the  continent  they  inhabit.  And, 
at  the  same  time,  their  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
the  drama  of  its  history,  seems  well  to  correspond  with  the 
separation  of  the  understanding  from  the  will,  in  our  unregen- 
erate,  fiillen  nature,  where  the  obdurate,  selfish  heart  is  seen  to 
be  often  as  little  affected  and  ameliorated  by  the  knowledge  of 
truth  retained  in  the  understanding,  as  the  African  tribes,  shut 
out  from  European  intercourse  by  the  forbidding  nature  of  their 
climate,  could  be  by  the  progress  of  Christian  civilization  in 
Europe. 

Asia  was  the  home  of  the  earliest  religious  culture  and  civil- 
ization, which  we  know  to  have  existed  on  our  globe ;  and  is, 
not  without  good  reason,  generally  conceded  to  have  been  the 
cradle  of  the  human  race.     The  nations  which  constituted  the 
Ancient  Church,  or  that  of  Noah,  were  chiefly  Asiatic.     What 
there  was  of  it  in  Africa  was  there  jn  possession  of  Asiatic  races ; 
and  the  same  must  be  said  of  Europe.      The  Most  Ancient 
Church,   according  to  Swedenborg,  had  its  seat  in  Palestine, 
thus  still  in  Asia.     And  yet  there,  when  religion  had  every- 
where degenerated  into  sensual  idolatry,  the  written  Word  was 
dictated,  and  the  Jewish  Church  instituted  as  its  keeper. 

Some  time  in  the  course  of  the  ages  which  preceded  the  con* 
summation  of  the  Ancient  Church,  a  tide  of  emigration  began 
to  flow  westward  into  Europe ;  how  early  it  is  perhaps  impossi- 
ble  even  to  guess,  but,  presumably,  after  the  general  propagation 
of  the  Ancient  Church,  whose  rites  and  doctrines  they  appear 
to  have  earned  with  them.  This  emigration,  we  may  suppose, 
was  at  first  rude  and  barbarous,  but  at  length  refinement  and 
luxury  followed ;  and  while  the  more  eastern  centres  of  learn- 
ing and  art,  Babylon,  Assyria,  Phoenicia,  etc.,  were  melting 
away  to  ruin,  Greece  and  Rome  were  becoming  masters  of  the 
learning,  the  art,  and  the  empire  of  the  greater  part  of  what 
was  then  known  as  ^^  the  world." 

And  it  was  in  Asia,  finally,  that  He  who  was  Himself  the 
Light  of  the  World  condescended  to  manifest  Himself,  for  the 
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redemption  and  salvation  of  men,  after  every  manifestation  of 
heavenly  light,  through  merely  saving  medioms,  had  become 
darkened  and  devoid  of  saving  efficacy.  But  when  the  Gospel, 
the  glad  tidings  of  this  Divine  mission,  rejected  by  the  Jews, 
was  carried  by  its  faithful  disciples  into  every  accessible  quarter, 
it  found  its  most  welcome  seat  in  these  latest  homes  of  civiliza- 
tion in  Europe.  And  though  maintaining  a  nominal  existence 
in  several  neighboring  countries  of  Asia  and  Africtf,  it  was  here 
alone  that  it  flourished,  and  acquired  permanent  power  and  in- 
fluence. 

But  the  Christianity  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  necessarily 
external,  from  the  character  of  the  only  soil  in  which  it  could 
be  sown,  could  but  fall  into  errors,  from  its  imperfect  apprehen- 
sion of  internal  things^  and  must,  therefore,  at  length  fail,  to  be 
superseded  by  a  more  interior  dispensation,  in  which  spiritual 
truth  could  be  manifested  in  its  own  light.  And  as  Europe, 
akeady  populous  from  previous  emigration,  was  prepared  to  fur- 
nish  a  seat  for  Christianity  at  its  first  promulgation,  leaving 
Asia  still  to  feed  upon  the  traditionary  relics  of  its  ancient  relig- 
ion, so  now  a  new  world  was  opened  to  European  emigration, 
by  the  discovery  of  Columbus,  where  the  new  dispensation 
might  find  a  freer  and  safer  home  than  the  arbitrary  govern- 
ments and  the  cold  spiritual  atmosphere  of  Europe  could  furnish. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  great  migratory  movements  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  political  and  social  advancement  of 
our  race,  have  uniformly  followed  a  westward  course,  and  that 
Christianity  itself  has  been  able  to  make  scarcely  any  successful 
advances  in  any  other  direction.  The  Phoenician  colonization 
in  Africa,  less  important,  but  not  without  its  share  of  influence, 
took  the  same  course.  Hostile  invasions,  leading  to  important 
and  lasting  results,  have  been  made  in  other  directions,  of  which 
history  furnishes  no  lack  of  examples :  as  of  the  Scythian  and 
Tartar  races  overwhelming  the  fertile  regions  of  Southern  Asia, 
and  of  the  barbarians  of  Northern  Europe  devastating  the  old 
Roman  Empire.  But  of  peaceful  emigration,  on  any  impor- 
tant scale  of  magnitude,  scarcely  an  exceptional  example  occurs, 
until  the  British  settlement  of  Australia,  and  the  influx  of  the 
Chinese  into  California,  showing  that,  at  least  in  these  days, 
when  all  the  old  landmarks  of  the  past  seem  to  be  broken  over. 
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it  18  possible  in  other  directions.  Still,  the  uniformity  of  the 
westward  movement  indicates  and  requires  us  to  look  for  some 
deeper  cause  than  the  convenience  of  external  circumstances, 
merely,  can  suggest. 

The  same  law  seems  to  prevail  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  for, 
while  our  fields  and  gardens  are  full  of  weeds,  which  have  fol- 
lowed us,  without  our  consent,  across  the  Atlantic,  very  few, 
indeed,  of  our  American  plants  have  found  their  way  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  excepting  such  as  horticulturists  have  taken 
the  pains  to  carry  and  propagate  there.  And  even  since  b^in- 
ning  to  write  these  pages,  I  have  learned  that  numerous  plants 
have  become  naturalized  in  California,  which  were  brought  from 
Spain  by  the  original  colonists.  And  it  is  quite  certain  that 
nearly  all  our  most  valuable  agricultural  productions,  fruits, 
grains,  etc.,  have  followed  our  ancestors  from  Asia.  We  are 
reminded  of  the  fact,  that  in  the  spiritual  world  the  Lord  is  the 
East,  and  that  all  orderly  influx  is  from  the  east,  because  from 
Him.  But  another  set  of  facts  come  in  for  their  share  of  con- 
sideration, which  may  assist  us  to  a  partial  explanation,  if  not 
a  complete  understanding,  of  the  nature  of  these  movements. 

In  a  spiritual  sense,  Asia  signifies  the  South  ;  because,  as  the 
south  is  the  quarter  of  the  brightest  light,  so  this  is  the  quarter 
of  the  globe  in  which  all  the  great  revelations  of  religious  truth 
have  been  made  and  first  propagated. 

But  Europe  spiritually  denotes  the  North.  When,  therefore, 
Christianity  was  literally  carried  westward  into  Europe,  it  was, 
as  it  were,  spiritually  carried  northward.  The  North  denotes  a 
state  of  obscurity  as  to  truths.  And  such  has  been,  in  fact,  the 
state  of  the  Christian  Church,  almost  from  its  commencement. 
The  fact  seems  worthy  of  observation,  that,  even  in  this  natural 
world,  states,  to  a  considerable  extent,  exist  in  correspondence 
with  the  quarters  where  they  prevail,  though  not  absolutely 
depending  upon  their  position  for  their  existence.  The  state  of 
the  Church  in  Europe  seems  to  present  us  with  still  further 
examples.  Christianity  first  obtained  a  foothold  in  the  south- 
em  peninsulas  of  Europe  ;  but  as  it  declined  from  its  primitive 
simplicity  and  innocence,  it  spread  further  towards  the  northern 
parts  of  the  continent,  thus  extending  literally,  or  geographically, 
towards  the  quarter  corresponding  to  the  direction  in  which  it 
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was  spirituallj  tending.  And  it  was  in  the  north  of  Europe  that 
the  cold  doctrine  of  faith  alone  originated  and  prevailed,  while 
the  nations  of  the  warmer  south  corrupted  their  religion  rather 
by  evils  springing  more  dbectly  from  a  perverted  will,  with 
which  their  climate  seems  more  completely  in  correspondence, 
and  to  the  influence  of  which,  not  improbably,  this  tendency 
may  itself  be  ascribed. 

Africa  denotes  the  East,  which  corresponds  to  a  state  of 
heavenly  love.  And  until  recently,  at  least,  the  European 
races  have  been  almost  as  eflectually  shut  out  from  this  repre* 
sentative  continent,  as  they  have  been  from  the  state  which  it 
denotes,  by  their  stubborn  falsities  and  evils,  barring  up  the  way 
to  the  spiritual  Africa  in  the  interiors  of  their  minds.  But  from 
the  best  we  have  been  able  to  learn  of  this  most  unknown  por- 
tion of  the  earth,  it  is  peopled  throughout  its  greatest  extent  by 
races  in  whom,  more  than  any  others  on  our  globe,  affection 
prevails  above  the  intellectual  faculties.  And  Swedenborg  tells 
us  distinctly,  that  a  new  revelation  has  been  communicated 
from  heaven  to  a  certain  people  there,  who  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving interior  truths,  and  who,  we  may  presume,  properly 
constitute  the  spiritual  East  of  the  New  Church. 

If,  then,  Asia  denote  the  South,  Europe  the  North,  and 
Africa  the  East,  we  may  be  justified  in  the  supposition  that 
America  represents  the  West.  That  the  New  Church  is  to 
have,  ultimately,  not  only  its  North  and  its  South,  but  also  its 
East  and  its  West,  we  need  not  doubt,  although  among  our- 
selves, thus  far,  it  has  seemed  to  us  to  present  little  better  than 
a  comparatively  cold  northern  aspect. 

But  there  is  one  point  which  seems  important  to  be  considered 
in  this  connection.  The  churches  which  have  heretofore  ex- 
isted on  this  earth,  began,  as  it  were,  with  a  bright  and  golden 
state,  from  which  they  gradually  declined,  became  external,  and 
at  length  perished.  So  it  was,  in  particular,  with  the  Apostolic 
Christian  Church.  But  with  the  New  Church,  which  is  to  be 
a  permanently  enduring  one,  the  case  is  different.  From  the 
very  feeblest  beginnings  of  heavenly  love,  and  the  faintest  glim- 
merings of  an  internal  perception  of  truth,  it  is  to  go  on  in- 
creasing in  wisdom  and  goodness,  until,  like  the  stone  cut  out 
without  hands,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  it  shall  become 
a  great  mountain,  filling  the  whole  earth. 
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The  New  Church  begins,  among  ns,  with  those  who  are  more 
especially  of  an  intellectual  character,  —  who  have  mental  force 
to  investigate  and  weigh  the  evidence  of  truth,  intelligence 
enough  to  become  convinced  of  its  inestimable  value,  indepen- 
dence enough  to  acknowledge  it  in  the  face  of  the  opposition 
which  superstition  and  bigotry  are  always  ready  to  offer,  and  to 
much  of  honesty  and  sincerity  that  Providence  will  trust  its 
pearls  and  its  silver  in  their  keeping.  And  such  men,  even 
though  they  may  not  be  capable  of  a  very  interior  reception,  are 
well  adapted  to  the  work  of  disseminating  the  knowledge  of  the 
Heavenly  Doctrines  among  others ;  a  work  which  is  second  in 
importance  only  to  that  of  humbly  obeying  the  heavenly  mes- 
sage. Thus  the  Church  commences  its  work  in  a  manner  cor- 
responding to  the  order  of  the  regeneration  of  the  spiritual 
man,  where  the  understanding  is  first  enlightened  and  taught, 
and  the  will  at  length  persuaded,  and  led  to  follow. 

Those  who  love  to  see  and  trace  out  the  operations  of  the 
Divine  Providence  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  might  expect  to 
discover  its  most  remarkable  and  noteworthy  manifestations  in 
the  preparation  for  the  reception  of  a  new  dispensation  of 
religion  among  men,  and  especially  of  one  which  is  to  be  the 
crown  of  all  preceding  churches.  It  falls  in  with  the  course  of 
these  remarks  to  mention  a  few  things  which  present  themselves 
most  strikingly  to  our  notice.  The  descent  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem was  preceded  by  two  discoveries,  in  themselves  among  the 
most  important  ever  made,  and  especially  so  in  their  bearings 
upon  the  reception  and  advancement  of  the  Church  about  to  be 
inaugurated.  The  first  was  the  invention  of  the  Art  of  Printing, 
without  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Heavenly 
Doctrines  to  be  so  extensively  and  cheaply  propagated  as  to 
be  brought  within  the  reach  and  means  of  all.  The  second 
was  the  discovery  of  the  new  Western  Continent  by  Columbus, 
which,  peopled  in  its  northern  part  by  colonists  from  the  most 
receptive  nation  of  Christendom,  presents  already  the  most 
flourishing  growth  of  the  nominal  and  visible  New  Church 
anywhere  to  be  found  in  the  world.  If  the  best  success  the 
Church  can  expect  to  meet  with  among  the  Christian  nations 
be  but  very  small,  —  for  it  is  but  a  very  small  fi*action  of  the 
community  that  we  anywhere  find  willing  to   listen  to  its 
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claims, -— still,  its  comparatively  rapid  progress  among  the 
English  (with  whom,  Swedenborg  tells  us,  there  exists  the 
greatest  degree  of  spiritaal  light  and  freedom  enjoyed  by  any 
Christian  nation,)  and  their  American  descendants,  contrasted 
with  its  meagre  reception  by  continental  Europe,  seems  enough 
to  assure  us  of  a  most  intimate  connection,  in  the  Divine 
purposes,  between  the  discovery  of  Columbus  and  the  New 
Church  about  to  descend  out  of  heaven  upon  earth.  So  also 
we  see  colonists  of  the  English  race  planting  themselves  in 
almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  to  carry,  as  sooner  or  later 
they  do,  at  least  some  knowledge  of  the  New  Dispensation,  and, 
we  hope,  some  feeble  rays  of  its  heavenly  warmth,  to  the 
remotest  parts.  No  event  of  history  is  so  wonderiul,  perhaps, 
as  the  rapid  peopling  of  the  North  American  Continent,  so 
recently  a  savage  wilderness,  by  a  civilized  and  enlightened 
Christian  community,  still  extending  itself  westward,  aided  by 
all  the  appliances  and  conveniences  of  modem  art,  to  subdue 
the  earth,  and  almost,  as  it  were,  to  annihilate  space  and  time, 
in  their  progress.  We  seem  to  see  in  it  a  fulfillment  of  the 
words  of  the  Lord  by  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrew  prophet,  — 
*^  Shall  the  earth  be  made  to  bring  forth  in  one  day  ?  Shall  a 
nation  be  bom  at  once  ?  "     (Isa.  Ixvi.  8.) 

Swedenborg  tells  us,  that,  after  the  Last  Judgment,  when 
those  who  were  interiorly  evil  were  expelled  from  the  fictitious 
heavens  which  they  had  made  for  themselves  in  the  spiritual 
world,  and  cast  into  hells,  their  places  were  given  to  good  spirits, 
probably  such  as  were  to  constitute  the  ultimate  of  the  new 
Christian  heaven.  Something  analogous,  if  not  strictly  in  cor- 
respondence with  this,  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  natural 
world,  in  the  dissipation  of  the  almost  untamable  and  unteach- 
aUe  savages,  who  were  found  in  possession  of  the  American 
soil,  and  the  occupation  of  their  territory  by  the  white  race. 

D.   H.   H. 

[To  be  contiQiied.] 
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BOOK   NOTICES. 
Angelic  PhiloBophy  of  the  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom. 

[Continned  from  toI.  xl.  p.  803.] 

We  go  back  for  a  moment,  to  say  auother  word  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Foster's  rendering  of  Deus  Homo  (God-Man).     In  the  "  New 
Church  Monthly  "  for  June  (p.  269),  he  defends  his  substitution  of 
the  appellation  *'  the  Divine  Man "  in  place  of  a  translation  of  the 
original,  by  the  allegation  that  '*  Swedenborg  uses  that  term  hundreds 
of  times  in  the  'Arcana,'  and  uses  it  there  exclusively,  and  as  the  exact 
equivalent  of  Gk)d-Man  in  every  possible  sense  and  aspect ;  "  —  which 
alleged  fact  he  supposes  his  critics  not  to  be  aware  of.   For  ourselves, 
we  were  quite  well  aware,  not  only  that  Swedenborg  uses  the  term 
Divinm  Homo  (Divine  Man)  in  the  "Arcana,"  but  also  in  other 
works ;  and  of  the  further  very  significant  fact,  that  the  expression 
Deus  Homo  (God-Man)  does  not  occur  in  any  other  work  than  the 
"Divine  Love  and  Wisdom."    Neither  in  the  works  published  before, 
nor  in  those  published  after  this,  is  the  term  to  be  found ;  while  here  it 
is  in  frequent  use  throughout  the  work.   The  inference  is  irresistible, 
that  he  chose  this  appellation  in  this  particular  work  for  a  purpose,  — 
because  it  best  presented  the  peculiar  aspect  of  the  Divine  Being 
which  he  deemed  it  important  to  have  before  the  reader's  mind  while 
considering  the  special  subject  of  which  the  work  treats.     We  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  there  is  no  instance  in  the  "  Arcana "  where  he 
uses  the  term  Divine  Man  as  "  the  exact  equivalent "  of  Grod-Man ; 
but  wc  do  say,  that  in  our  opinion  he  does  not  so  use  the  term  in  the 
passage  Mr.  Foster  quotes  (from  A.  C.  8705)  in  confirmation  of  his 
so  positive  and  sweeping  assertion.     Let  the  reader  but  attempt  to 
substitute  the  term  God-Man  for  "  the  Divine  Man  "  throughout  the 
paragraph,  and  he  will  at  once  see  that  the  terms  are  not "  exactly 
equivalent  in  every  sense  and  aspect."    But  we  go  further,  and  main- 
tain that  though  the  translator  does  not  perceive  the  distinction,  (which 
in  this  case  others  certainly  do  see,)  as  Mr.  Foster  confesses  that  he 
does  not,  yet  it  is  an  unwarrantable  liberty,  when  the  author  applies  a 
certain  appellation  to  the  Divine  Being,  for  him  to  substitute  another, 
as  has  been  done  throughout  this  volume.     It  is  not  translation.     The 
Latin  noun  Deus  (God)  is  not  translated  by  the  adjective  "  Divine."  It 
is  an  attempted  emendation.   It  is  nothing  less  than  the  substitution  of 
one  appellation  of  the  Divine  Being  for  another.    It  is,  moreover,  a 
liberty  from  which  Mr.  Foster  would  have  been  precluded*  by  his  own 
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principles  of  translation,  had  he  been  but  true  to  them.  It  is  a  ^  depart- 
ure from  a  literal  or  word-for-word  translation,"  which  obviously  can- 
not be  justified  on  any  plea  that  ^'  adherence  to  it  would  obscure  the 
sense,  diminish  the  power,  or  lose  the  accuracy  of  the  original,  •  .  • 
or  do  violence  to  the  spirit  and  structure  of  our  own  language."  There 
is  no  such  substantial  reason  for  it«  It  is  a  mere  whim  of  the  trans- 
lator. It  has  no  more  weighty  reason  than  that  for  changing  the  titles 
of  some  of  Swedenborg's  works,  to  which  we  have  alluded ;  which 
was  confessedly  done  for  the  sake  of  mere  sound,  or  euphony. 

We  gather,  from  the  apparent  direction  of  some  of  his  remarks, 
that  Mr.  Foster  has  an  impression  that  we  are  in  favor  of  what  has 
been  called  the  "  imitative  method  "  of  translation,  or  ^  a  literal  ad- 
herence to  Swedenborg,"  to  a  degree  that  is  inconsistent  with  good 
English  translation.     Upon  this  point  we  wish  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood.   We  are  in  favor,  simply,  of  following  the  author  as  closely  as 
the  structure  and  spirit  of  our  language  will  fairly  admit ;  and  of 
carrying  over  into  the  English  no  idiom  of  the  Latin  language  that 
does  not  coincide  with  our  own ;  and  no  Latin  word  for  which  we 
have  an  adequate  equivalent.     In  other  words,  —  to  repeat  what  we 
have  said  before,  —  we  strongly  and  strictly  agree  with  the  very  prin- 
ciples of  translation  which  Mr.  Foster  himself  so  well  and  clearly 
lays  down  in  his  Preface ;  ^  and  by  which,  as  our  readers  have  already 
seen,  he  is  but  slightly  governed.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add, 
afler  what  we  have  said,  —  and  repeatedly  too  on  other  occasions,  — 
that  we  are  not  bound  to  any  so-called  ^^  Boston  translation,"  or  ^'  New 
York  edition  ;"  and  are  anxious  for  the  time  when  they  shall  be  su- 
perseded by  better  translations.    We  did  not  except  them  from  the 
general  dissatisfaction  with  most  of  the  existing  translations  which  we 
expressed  at  the  outset.    We  judge  of  Mr.  Foster's  work  upon  its 
merits,  rather  than  by  comparison  ;  and  should  have  rejoiced  to  find 
that  we  could  conscientiously  recommend  it  in  preference  to  others. 
But  justice  compels  us  to  say,  notwithstanding  the  imperfections  of 
preceding  translations,  that  our  investigation  has  forced  us  to  the  con- 
viction, that,  though  generally  much  superior  to  them  in  point  of  style, 
in  the  very  essential  matter  of  accuracy  and  faithfulness  to  the  original, 
this  translation  is  less  reliable  than  any  of  the  same  work  with  which 
we  are  acquainted. 

The  examples  of  inaccurate  translation,  through  needless  departures 
from  the  original,  which  we  have  thus  far  noticed,  have  been  chiefiy 
SDch  as  are  repeated  more  or  less  frequently  throughout  the  volume. 

1  See  Preface,  p.  1;  and  April  No.  of  this  Magazine,  vol.  xl.  p.  671. 
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We  shall  now  refer  to  a  few  of  the  examples,  —  ont  of  the  man j  we 
had  marked,  —  which  occur  in  particular  passages,  and  do  not  so 
much  affect  the  general  character  of  the  work. 

In  n.  47  Swedenhorg  is  made  to  teach  that  **  The  Divine  Love  and 
Wisdom  must  have  thetr  Being  and  Existence  in  other  beings  created 
from  them,"  which  would  imply  that  they  have  no  other  being  and  ex- 
istence than  in  beings  created  from  them,  —  a  near  approach  to  Pan- 
theism. The  original  is  perfectly  clear,  and  bears  no  such  construc- 
tion ;  nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  expressing  the  sense  exactly  in 
idiomatic  English.  The  Latin  is,  —  ^  Quod  Divinus  Amor  et  Divins 
Sapientia  non  possit  aliter  quam  esse  et  existere  in  aliis  a  se  creatis.'' 
It  may  be  rendered,  —  preserving  the  author's  form  of  thought  as 
nearly  as  the  difference  of  idiom  will  fairly  admit,  —  ^  That  the  Divine 
Love  and  Divine  Wisdom  cannot  but  be  and  exist  in  other  beings 
created  from  them."  Or  if  Mr.  Foster  greatly  preferred  his  own 
form  of  the  sentence,  the  substance  might  still  have  been  given  with 
tolerable  exactness  had  he  merely  refrained  from  the  quite  unneces- 
sary interpolation  of  the  word  ^  their  "  (italicized  above),  which  has 
nothing  answering  to  it  m  the  original.  The  error  is  repeated  in  o. 
48  and  307.  It  is  true  that  the  reader  is  likely  rather  to  be  perplexed 
than  misled  by  this,  because  the  error  is  abundantly  corrected  in  the 
course  of  the  author's  treatment  of  the  subject.  But  this  does  not 
excuse  the  rendering.  The  harmony  and  consistency  of  the  author's 
utterances  ought  not,  and  need  not,  be  thus  disturbed  and  broken  in  the 
process  of  translation. 

In  n.  282  Swedenborg  says :  ^  Jehovah  vocatur  Domintu  ah  tetemo, 
quia  Jehovah  assumsit  Humanum  ut  salvaret  homines  ab  Inferno.'' 
<*  Jehovah  is  called  the  Lord  from  eternity,  because  Jehovah  assumed 
Humanity  in  order  that  he  might  save  men  from  helL"  The  words  m 
italics  are  entirely  omitted  from  this  translation.  Again  in  n.  358  the 
words,  **  qui  est  Dominus  ah  atemo,**  ^  who  is  the  Lord  from  eternity," 
are  omitted.  And  in  other  instances  words  of  more  or  less  importanee 
are  left  out.  In  n.  37  the  author  says :  ^  Divina  Providentia  in  re* 
formandis,  regenerandis  et  salvandis  hominibus  ex  aequo  participat  ex 
Divino  Amore  et  ex  Divina  Sapientia ;  ex  phtri  Divini  Amorit  quam 
Divirue  Sapientiee,  atU  ex  pluri  Divines  Scqnenties  quam  Divini  Amo- 
risy  homo  non  reformari,  regenerari  et  salvari  potest"  ^  The  Divine 
Providence,  in  reforming,  regenerating,  and  saving  men,  partakes 
equally  of  the  Divine  Love  and  the  Divine  Wisdom.  From  more  of 
the  Divine  Love  them  of  ths  Divine  Wisdom^  wfrom  more  of  the  Di- 
vine Wisdom  than  of  the  Divine  Love^  a  man  cannot  be  reformed,  re- 
generated, and  saved."    Instead  of  the  words  we  have  italicized,  Mr. 
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ter  says,  ^  from  an  excess  of  either."  Where  were  the  rules  that 
emed  his  ^  departures  from  a  literal  or  word-for-word  translation," 
n  he  translated  this  paragraph,  —  and  the  one  before  it,  which  is  but 
3  better  ?  His  greater  conciseness  may  or  may  not  be  an  improve- 
it  on  the  author.  That  is  a  matter  of  judgment  on  which  there 
r  be  difference  of  opinion.  There  is  often  superior  power  in  brev- 
;  but  not  always.  We  prefer  the  greater  fulness  of  the  author's 
ement ;  and  the  author's  statements,  as  exactly  as  they  can  be  ren- 
id  in  English,  are  what  his  readers  expect,  and  ought  to  have.  It 
lear  that  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  the  translator  was 
satisfied  with  preserving  merely  the  clearness,  ^^power,  and  accu- 
f  of  the  original.'*  We  might  cite  other  similar  examples,  but  it  is 
lecessary. 

n  many  instances,  when  the  author  uses  an  adjective  without  a 
in,  it  is  necessary  for  the  translator  to  supply  some  word  to  com- 
te  the  sense ;  and  it  is  sometimes  a  nice  question  whether  **  cle- 
at," or  "  principle,"  or  **  thing,"  or  son^  other  term,  is  most  appro- 
ite  to  the  subject,  and  will  best  interpret  the  original.  Mr.  Foster 
kes  very  free  use  of  the  word  ^  element,"  and  sometimes,  we  think, 
l^reat  advantage  ;  but  at  others  with  a  want  of  discrimination  and 
se  of  appropriateness  that  is  surprising.  It  is  often  introduced, 
,  where  no  word  is  necessary.  This  term  strikes  us  as  singularly 
ppropriate  when  applied  to  the  Lord,  as  in  n.  296-7,  where  we 
told  of  the  ^  three  elements  in  the  Lord,  and  which  are  the  Lord  ; " 
I  in  n.  360,  where  it  is  said  that  the  **  two  elements,**  Divine  Love 

I  Divine  Wisdom,  ^  are  essentially  Himself ; "  and  in  other  places. 
e  word  has  a  savor  of  what  is  material  about  it,  which,  in  our 
gment,  should  have  caused  its  rejection.  The  term  '^  principle  "  is 
re  appropriate,  —  or  "  thing ; "  and  these  are  sanctioned  by  usage.^ 
3  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  spiritual  things,  and  things  Divine. 
e  noblest  example  of  the  use  of  the  word  things  in  application  to 

highest  of  all  subjects,  is  in  Luke  i.  35  :  *'  That  holy  thing  which 

II  be  bom  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God."  But  Divine 
nents  is  an  expression  certainly  unusual,  if  not  without  precedeat. 
the  sentence  (n.  360),  ^*  Now  because  the  Lord  is  Divine  Love  and 
Lsdom,  and  these  two  elements  are  essentially  Himself,"  etc.,  the 
rd  "  elements  "  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  inappropriate.  There  is 
word  answering  to  it  in  the  original,  and  none  is  needed  in  the 
glish.  In  fact,  the  English  is  better  without  it.  So  in  n.  363,  — 
*he  same  is  true  of  the  Sun  where  the  Lord  is,  from  which  the 

The  word  ihing  is  applicable  to  "  whatever  exists,  or  is  conceived  to  exist  as  a  sep- 
ta being;  anj  separable  or  distinguishable  object  of  thought."  —  Webster, 
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proceeding  beat  is  love,  and  the  proceeding  light  is  wisdom ;  as  shown 
in  Part  Second.  Thus  life  is  from  these  two  elementSj  which  proceed 
from  the  Lord  as  a  Sun."  The  word  ^  elements  "  is  not  needed  here ; 
nor  any  word  in  place  of  it,  A  few  sentences  further  on,  we  have  Mr* 
Foster's  own  example  for  the  omission  :  he  says. —  ^  From  these  two 
are  derived  in  the  ultimate  the  various  sensations  of  sight,  hearing," 
etc  In  the  preceding  sentence,  referring  to  various  manifestations  of 
love  and  of  wisdom,  and  their  names,  this  translation  says,  '*  Indeed 
all  these  belong  to  both  love  and  wisdom,  but  they  are  named  from 
the  predominant  and  nearer  element,"  The  Latin  words  for  the  latter 
clause  are  '*  sed  denominantur  a  potiori  et  propiori,"  —  which  may  be 
better  rendered,  '*  but  they  are  named  from  the  one  which  is  predom- 
inant and  nearer.''  Here,  again,  this  ill-chosen  word  is  thrown  in 
where  no  noun  need  be  introduced,  and  the  sense  may  be  better  ex- 
pressed without.    And  so  in  numerous  instances. 

[To  be  continued.] 

ITie  Practice  of  Rehaptism  in  the  New  Church  examined.  By  Rev. 
A.  E.  Ford.  Philadelphia :  F.  E.  Boericke,  635  Arch  Street.  1868. 
Pp.  83. 

This  beautifully  printed  pamphlet  we  have  read  attentively.  As  a 
preliminary,  we  have  to  remark  that  Mr.  Ford,  from  misconceiving 
the  position  of  the  General  Convention  on  the  subject  of  baptism, 
seems  to  present  that  position  in  an  incorrect  light.  As  far  as  we  can 
judge,  he  is  contending  against  the  sentiments  of  a  pamphlet  printed 
some  twenty  years  since,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Wilks,  when  he  was  com- 
paratively young  in  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  doctrines, 
and  wlien  his  views  were,  very  likely,  quite  diflPerent  from  what  they 
are  now.  However  this  may  be,  the  Convention  is  not  responsible 
for  the  utterances  of  individuals,  but  only  for  its  own  action. 

In  the  year  1839,  a  report  on  the  subject  of  baptism  was  presented, 
which  appeared  to  establish  it  as  a  truth,  that  only  baptism  in  the  New 
Church  is  baptism ;  and  resolutions  were  adopted  in  conformity  with 
this  view. 

In  the  year  1847,  another  report  was  made,  which  at  least  admitted 
the  strong  probability  that  baptism  in  all  the  Christian  denominations 
is  efficacious.  This  report  was  not  formally  adopted ;  but  it  was  printed 
with  the  Journal  of  the  Convention  for  that  year,  not,  as  one  of  the 
resolutions  relating  to  it  says,  '*  to  commit  ourselves  or  any  one  to  its 
support,  but  simply  to  place  it  in  a  form  for  examination  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Church,  that  it  may  receive  the  attention  which  the 
importance  of  its  subject  demands/' 
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The  report,  together  with  the  whole  subject,  was  ''  committed  to  the 
Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Affairs ; "  and  that  '^  committee  was  au- 
thorized to  receive  written  communications  on  the  subject." 

We  have  examined  the  Journals  of  the  Convention  for  several  yean 
BQOceeding  the  year  above  mentioned,  (1847,)  and  find  no  word  of 
further  action  on  the  subject,  except  in  the  Journal  of  1849.  At  the 
meetuig  of  that  year,  held  in  Philadelphia,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted :  — 

^  JRetoJvedy  That  though  this  Convention  recommends  rebaptism,  it 
wishes  to  leave  the  ministers  and  societies  of  the  New  Church  free  in 
regard  to  the  subject" 

In  the  year  1853,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Convention  held  in  Chicago, 
the  question  as  to  requiring  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  ministry 
to  be  baptized  by  a  New  Church  minister,  as  a  condition  of  receiving 
license  to  preach,  was  very  particularly  considered ;  and  it  was  voted 
by  a  large  majority  —  22  to  10  —  to  require  such  baptism.^ 

The  position  of  the  Convention  in  regard  to  the  matter  in  question, 
taking  all  its  action  together,  we  understand  to  be  this ;  namely :  it 
does  not  deny  the  efficacy  of  baptism  in  the  Christian  denominations ; 
it  requires  its  ministers  to  receive  baptism  from  a  minister  of  the  New 
Jerusalem ;  It  recommends  such  baptism  to  all,  but  does  not  positively 
require  it  except  as  above. 

Mr.  Ford's  pamphlet  is  a  very  elaborate,  and  we  may  say,  nearly 
exhaustive  treatise  upon  its  subject,  from  the  writer's  point  of  view ; 
and  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  though  much  that  is  inter- 
esting and  true  is  said,  the  doctrine  it  is  adduced  to  maintain  is,  in  our 
view,  incorrect. 

The  writer's  doctrine  is,  that  a  person  who  has  been  baptized  before 
coming  into  the  New  Church,  should  not,  on  coming  into  it,  be  rebap- 
tized  ;  that  is,  if  he  has  been  previously  baptized  at  all,  he  should  not 
be  baptized  into  the  New  Church. 

To  his  effort  to  disprove  the  doctrine  that  baptism,  as  administered 
by  other  Christian  ministers  than  those  of  the  specific  New  Church,  is 
without  efficacy,  or  of  bad  effisct,  we  do  not  object.  We  regard  much, 
if  not  all,  that  is  said  in  the  pamphlet  in  relation  to  this  part  of  the 
mibject,  as  sound  and  sensible. 

We  do  not  base  the  importance  of  baptism  into  the  New  Church,  in 

1  It  may  be  of  interest  to  state,  that  at  the  same  meeting  of  the  ConTention,  in  ao- 
eordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted:  — 

*<  Euohtdj  That  Rev.  Alfred  E.  Ford  be  ordained  a  missionary,  after  he  sbaU  have 
baen  baptized  by  a  minister  of  the  New  Jemsalem.*' 
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the  case  of  those  who  have  previously  received  that  sacrament  in  an- 
other Church,  upon  the  inefficacj  of  the  latter  baptism.  We  do  not 
question  that  baptism  in  such  a  case  is  a  sign  which  is  recognized  in 
heaven ;  and  that  it  effects  the  consociation  of  the  person  baptized 
with  those  of  a  corresponding  phase  of  religion. 

The  importance  of  the  baptism  into  the  New  Church  of  those  who 
have  been  previously  baptized  elsewhere,  appears  to  us  to  arise  out  of 
what  Swedenborg  teaches  about  the  necessity  to  order  of  distinct  ar- 
rangement    He  says :  — 

^  In  the  spiritual  world,  by  which  we  mean  both  heaven  and  hell,  all 
things  are  most  distinctly  arranged,  in  the  whole,  and  in  every  part,  or  in 
general,  and  in  every  particular.  On  the  distinct  arrangement  there,  the 
preservation  of  the  whole  universe  depends ;  and  this  distinction  cannot  be 
effected,  unless  every  one,  after  he  is  bom,  be  known  by  some  sign,  indicat- 
ing to  what  religious  assembly  he  belongs 

**  What  is  order  without  distinction  ?  and  what  is  distinction  without  indi- 
cations ?  and  what  are  indications  without  signs,  by  which  the  qualities  are 
known  ?  For  without  a  knowledge  of  the  qualities,  order  is  not  known  aa 
order.  The  signs  or  signatures  in  empires  and  in  kingdoms  are  titles  of 
dignities  and  rights  of  administration  annexed  to  them ;  thence  are  subordi- 
nations, by  means  of  which  all  are  arranged  together  as  into  one :  in  thia 
manner  a  king  exercises,  according  to  order,  liis  regal  powAr  distributed 
among  many,  whence  a  kingdom  becomes  a  kingdom.  The  case  is  similar 
in  very  many  other  things,  as  in  armies :  what  avail  would  they  have  unless 
they  were  distinguished  in  an  orderly  manner  into  phalanxes,  these  into 
cohorts,  and  these  into  companies  ;  and  subordinate  leaders  were  appointed 
over  each,  and  one  over  all,  who  is  supreme  ?  And  what  would  those 
arrangements  be  without  the  signs,  which  are  called  standards,  to  show  in 
what  station  every  one  is  to  be  ?  By  such  means  all  act  in  battle  as  one, 
and  without  them  they  would  rush  against  the  enemy,  like  troops  of  dogs 
with  open  mouths,  howling  and  empty  fury ;  and  then  all  without  strengUi 
would  be  cut  to  pieces  by  an  enemy  arranged  in  the  proper  order  of  battle  ; 
for  what  can  the  divided  do  against  the  united  ?  By  these  things  is  illastrated 
this  first  use  of  baptism,  which  is  a  sign  in  the  spiritual  world  that  he  is  (^ 
Christians,  where  every  one  is  inserted  among  societies  and  congregations 
there,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  Christianity  in  him  or  without  him." 
T.  C.  R.,  Nos.  678,  680. 

The  whole  tenor  of  this  indicates  the  necessity  of  more  particular 
distinctions  than  those  most  general  ones  between  Christians,  Moham- 
medans, and  Grentiles.  Cannot  every  intelligent  person  see,  that  the 
form  of  understanding  and  of  life,  of  one  who  in  heart  receives  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  and  the  truths  of  the  internal  sense  of 
the  Word,  is  very  different  from  that  of  him  who  merely  understands 
and  brings  into  life  truths  as  they  are  presented  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
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letter?  Can  any  one  doubt  that  thej  who  live  the  life  which  is  opened 
to  the  New  Church  by  the  revelation  of  the  doctrines,  and  the  disclos- 
ing of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Bible,  are,  ia  heaven,  distinguished 
from  good  Christians  who  have  made  here  no  practical  use  of  this 
revelation  ?  * 

But  the  whole  tenor  of  Swedenborg's  teaching  shows  the  impor- 
tance of  corresponding  distinctions  on  earth.  It  seems  clear  to  us  that 
the  sign  of  a  most  important  distinction  will  be  wanting  in  heaven,  if 
a  man  who  has  been  baptized  elsewhere,  is  not,  on  coming  into  the 
New  Church,  baptized  into  it  It  would,  doubtless,  in  some  sense,  be 
a  leas  infringement  of  order,  for  a  Christian  in  heaven  not  to  be  known 
in  heaven  as  a  Christian,  and  to  be  liable  to  become  associated  with 
Mohammedan  angels,  than  for  a  New  Church  Christian  not  to  be 
known  to  be  such ;  but  we  cannot  understand  it  to  be  anything  else 
than  a  less  degree  of  infringement  of  the  same  order.  The  confound- 
ing of  such  less  distinction  would,  we  cannot  doubt,  conduce  much  to 
the  condition  of  inefficiency  which  Swedenborg  so  vividly  paints. 

It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  the  administration  of  baptism 
in  the  New  Church  —  the  form  being  essentially  the  same  there  as 
elsewhere  —  can  have  any  peculiar  significance.  But  we  cannot  doubt 
that  it  has.  It  seems  clear,  from  Swedenborg's  writings,  that  it  is  per- 
ceived by  the  angels,  whether  the  men  with  whom  they  are  associated 
receive  the  internal  sense  of  the  Word,  or  merely  the  external  sense. 
Hence,  when  baptism  is  administered,  as  well  as  when  it  is  read  of  in 
the  Word,  the  angels  present  perceive  whether  the  spiritual  or  the 
natural  sense  is  received.  When  baptism  is  administered  by  a  Chris- 
tian minister,  whose  mind,  as  well  as  that  of  the  person  baptized,  the 
angels  perceive  not  to  be  elevated  above  the  letter,  it  is  a  sign  to  them 
of  introduction  among  angels  whose  life  corresponds ;  and  when  they 
perceive  in  the  minister  and  the  person  baptized  the  recognition  of  the 
spiritual  sense,  a  corresponding  spiritual  association  is  effected.  Thus 
is  one  inserted  into  societies  of  heaven  according  to  the  qiuility  of  the 
Christianity  in  him;  or,  in  the  case  of  children,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  Christianity  in  which  they  are  to  be  instructed,  and  into 
which  there  is  a  desire  to  lead  them. 

If  we  apply  the  observations  of  Swedenborg  upon  the  importance  of 
distinct  arrangement  in  heaven  and  the  Church,  to  the  matter  before 
us,  as  indeed  he  applies  them,  the  conclusion  seems  to  us  unavoidable, 
that  baptism  into  the  New  Church,  in  case  one  has  been  previously 
baptized,  is  of  very  great  use.  If  a  Christian  infant  or  adult  that  has 
not  been  baptized,  is  liable  to  be  influenced  by  a  Mohammedan  or 
Grentile  spirit  to  favor  his  religion,  why  shoufd  not  the  New  Church 
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child  or  adult,  that  hcu  received  Christian  baptism,  and  not  bBptiam 
into  the  New  Church,  be  influenced  to  regard  with  fisivor  the  religioaa 
doctrines  and  practices  of  Christians  that  are  unacquainted  with  the 
New  Church  doctrine  of  the  Lord  and  other  genuine  truths,  and  thai 
have  no  knowledge  and  acknowledgment  of  the  ifttemal  sense  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  of  the  life  that  it  teaches  ? 

For  our  part,  we  should  expect  that  such  consequences  would  fol- 
low the  omission  of  baptism  into  the  New  Church ;  and  our  observar 
tion  furnishes  us  with  what  appears  as  very  strong  confirmation  of 
this  view.  We  notice  in  persons  not  baptized  into  the  New  Church, 
whom  we  highly  esteem,  and  who  are  in  a  general  acknowledgment  of 
the  New  Church  and  its  doctrine,  a  want  of  dear  apprehension  of 
the  peculiarity  of  its  spirit  and  life,  and  a  confounding  of  the  New  and 
the  Old  together. 

And  if  it  is  important  to  a  right  conception  of  the  spirit  of  the  New 
Church,  that  children  and  adults  should,  by  being  baptized  into  this 
Church  on  earth,  be  inserted  among  those  of  the  same  religion  in  the 
spiritual  world,  this  is  even  more  emphatically  important  in  the  case 
of  ministers  of  the  New  Church.  These  certfdnly  ought  not  to  coo- 
found  things  new  and  old.  There  ought  to  be,  in  the  case  of  these, 
the  least  possible  liability  to  be  turned  aside  to  other  than  strictly  New 
Church  religion,  charity,  faith,  and  life.  They  who  are  to  guide  the 
faith  and  life  of  others,  ought  to  omit,  nothing  which  is  calculated  to 
help  them  into  right  conceptions  and  feelings. 

In  regard  to  ministers,  it  would  be  a  most  anomalous  condition  of 
things,  if  the  Convention,  the  members  of  which  very  generally  believe 
in  the  importance  of  specific  baptism  into  the  New  Church,  should 
have  its  rules  so  loose  as  to  license  and  ordain  men  who  have  not  been 
baptized  into  the  New  Church.  Mr.  Ford's  own  case  furnishes  the 
strongest  practical  argument  on  this  point.  He  was  licensed  when 
license  was  conferred  by  a  kind  of  ordination,  and  was  accompanied 
by  the  authority  to  baptize.  He  also  received  license,  by  some  over^ 
sight,  without  being  baptized  into  the  New  Church,  and  preached  and 
baptized  under  it  in  this  country  for  several  years.  At  length  some 
of  the  persons  baptized  by  him  learned  that  he  had  not  himself  been 
baptized  into  the  New  Church ;  and  they  became  greatly  troubled 
with  the  fear  that  their  own  baptism,  administered  by  him,  was  not 
valid.  We  believe  some  of  them  were  baptized  again  by  other  New 
Church  ministers.  Their  anxiety,  we  think,  was  founded  on  just  and 
legitimate  grounds. 

While  we  concede  to  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  before  us  freedom 
pf  judgment)  we  cannot  but  feel  sincere  and  deep  regret  that  he  takes 
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a  view  of  the  subject  of  baptism,  which  in  our  judgment  is  prejudicial 
to  his  own  spiritual  interests,  and  to  those  of  others.  If  Mr.  Ford 
would  bear  in  mind  that  the  reception  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Church  opened  a  new  world  within  himself,  a  spiritual  world,  —  a 
new  life,  a  spiritual  life,  —  and  therefore  changed  his  spiritual  com- 
pany, and  brought  him  into  relation  with  new  and  more  elevated 
spiritual  associates ;  and  if  he  would  then  remember  that  bj  baptism 
**  every  one  is  inserted  in  societies  and  congregations  in  the  spiritual 
world  according  to  the  quality  of  the  Christianity  in  him  or  around 
him  ; "  and  if  he  would  then  go  to  some  New  Church  minister,  and 
say,  in  the  language  of  the  Lord  to  John,  ^  thus  it  becometh  us  to  fid' 
fiJd  all  righteousness  ;  "  we  think  he  would  experience,  what  has  been 
•experienced  by  so  many  others,  the  spiritual  blessing  and  the  living 
benefits  of  baptism  into  the  New  Church. 

Although  we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  dissent  from  Mr.  Ford's 
main  doctrine,  we  find  in  his  work  a  considerable  number  of  what 
appear  to  us  as  quite  valuable  suggestions.  We  will  refer  to  one  or 
two  of  these. 

One  of  them  relates  to  the  connection  with  heaven  that  exists  inde- 
pendently of  baptism.  Though  what  he  says  in  regard  to  this  is  not 
new,  it  is  not  oflen  brought  to  notice.  No  one  can  doubt  that  infants 
and  good  men  especially,  and  even  bad  men,  have  connection  with 
heaven.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all,  in  a  certain  sense,  have  in- 
sertion in  heaven  according  to  their  capacity  for  it,  even  if  they  were 
not  baptized  as  infants,  and  have  not  been  as  adults.  But,  it  may  be 
said,  if  this  be  so,  where  is  the  need  of  the  first  use  of  baptism  ?  The 
doctrine  answers  the  question.  There  are  good  men  of  all  religions. 
There  are  not  only  good  Christians,  but  good  Mohammedans,  and 
good  men  of  the  various  Gentile  religions ;  and  all  good  men,  of 
whatever  religion,  enter  heaven  and  become  angels. 

Now  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  child,  or  a  well-disposed  man,  should 
be  baptized,  in  order  to  be  associated  with  heaven.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  in  order  that  one  on  earth  may  be  in  his  proper  place  in 
heaven,  where  all  are  most  distinctly  arranged  according  to  their 
religion,  that  there  should  be  some  sign  on  earth,  by  which  it  may  be 
known  in  what  religion  he  is,  and  is  to  be  instructed.  Christian 
angels,  Mohammedan  angels,  and  Gentile  angels,  are  very  different 
from  one  another.  They  are  so  different  that  they  must  needs  consti- 
tote  different  societies;  and  though  they  are  all  united  in  the  one 
great  heaven,  they  are  distinctly  separated  from  each  other.  If  there 
were  not  some  sign  on  earth  by  which  Christian  infants  and  men  could 
be  distinguished  in  heaven,  they  might  come  into  connection   with 
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some  other  than  the  Christian  heaven.  But  the  sign  of  baptisms 
causes  that  the  general  connection  with  heaven,  which  exists  without 
baptism,  should  become  a  specific  connection  with  the  Christian 
heaven. 

These  simple  and  plain  deductions  from  the  teachings  of  Sweden- 
borg,  confirmed  by  observation  and  experience,  seem  to  us  entirely 
conclusive  of  the  usefiilness  and  importance  of  the  baptism  into  the 
New  Church,  of  all  those  who  receive  its  doctrines,  even  if  they  have 
been  previously  baptized  in  some  denomination  of  Christians. 

But  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  that  the  very  general  adop- 
tion of  the  practice  of  baptism  into  the  New  Church  among  us,  has 
arisen  so  much  from  an  intellectual  conviction  that  it  is  a  thing  of 
Divine  order,  as  from  a  deep  feeling,  as  it  were  a  dictate  from  Heaven, 
flowing  into  a  sense  of  the  need  of  aid  from  above,  in  removing  fix>m 
ourselves  the  obstacles  to  the  reception  of  the  high  and  holy  principles 
revealed  to  us,  and  in  bringing  them  into  life. 

At  first,  the  idea  of  baptism  into  the  New  Chorch  was  not  favorably 
received  by  intelligent  members  of  the  Church  in  some  parts  of  the 
country ;  and  we  have  their  testimony  that  the  principal  reason  was 
because  it  was  presented  in  the  form  and  under  the  name  of  rebaptism. 
The  subject  was  considered,  but  the  conclusion  was  not  an  affirmative 
one.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  feeling  of  the  need  of  it,  and  of  its 
importance,  became  at  length  so  strong,  that  the  doubts  about  its  pro- 
priety were  shaken  ;  and  one  and  another  who  had  been  baptized 
before  receiving  the  doctrines,  and  who  had  reasoned  themselves  into 
the  belief  that  another  baptism  was  unnecessary,  were,  from  time  to 
time,  baptized  into  the  New  Church. 

It  is  true  that  Swedenborg  nowhere  directly  teaches  that  those  who 
have  been  previously  baptized  should  be  baptized  again  on  coming 
into  the  New  Church.  The  propriety  of  it  is  a  matter  of  inference 
from  his  general  teachings;  and  there  should  always  be  caution  in 
drawing  inferences  as  to  what  is  not  directly  taught  from  what  is 
taught ;  but  the  inference  seems  necessarily  to  follow  from  the  declar- 
ation that  "  every  one  is  inserted  in  societies  and  congregations  in  the 
spiritual  world,  according  to  the  Christianity  in  him  and  without  (or 
around)  him." 

The  baptism  into  the  New  Church  of  those  who  have  been  previ- 
ously baptized,  except  in  the  case  of  ministers,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not 
required  by  the  rules  of  the  Greneral  Convention ;  and  hence  we  see, 
that  as  it  was  formerly,  so  it  is  to  a  great  extent  now,  those  who  are 
rebaptized,  —  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  at  least,  there  are  few 
if  any  exceptions,  —  are  so,  not  mainly  because  this  is  intellectually 
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perceived  to  be  of  order,  but  because  there  is  excited  in  the  mind  a 
tense  of  the  need  of  it,  and  a  desire  for  it.  There  is  a  very  general 
impression,  that  where  there  is  a  new  church  or  dispensation,  there 
should  be  a  new  baptism.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  impression  is  good 
and  from  a  good  source ;  and  that  it  should  be  treated  very  tenderly, 
if  we  would  cherish  and  preserve  that  child-like  state,  without  which 
no  one  can  really  enter  the  gates  of  the  holy  c\tf. 

Of  course  this  dictate,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  should  not  be  followed, 
if  the  doctrines  disapprove ;  but  sanctioned  as  it  is  by  their  teachings,  it 
is  most  usefully  and  safely  regarded  and  followed. 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  called  upon  to  say,  that  though  we  cannot  but 
regard  Mr.  Ford's  view  of  the  matter  of  rebaptism  as  a  mistaken  one, 
and  one  of  disorderly  tendency,  we  respect  the  spirit  of  candor  and 
fiEomess  with  which,  in  the  main,  the  view  is  presented.  If  we  can- 
not commend  to  our  readers  all  his  sentiments,  we  can  commend  to 
them  most  cordially  the  kindly  tone  that  to  a  great  extent  pervades 
them. 

A  OcUechism  on  the  Lord's  Prayer:  far  the  use  of  Parents j  Teachers^ 
and  Guardians^  in  the  Eeligiotts  Instruction  of  Children,  With  an 
Address  to  Parents^  Teachers,  and  Guardians,  introductory  to  the 
Work.  By  John  P.  Perry,  Minister  of  the  New  Church.  Bos- 
ton: T.  H.  Carter  &  Sons.     1868.     Pp.  108. 

The  above  title-page  appears  to  us  to  describe  truly  the  character 
of  the  book.  It  contains,  for  the  number  of  pages,  a  great  amount  of 
useful  matter.  The  object  of  the  author  appears  to  be,  to  give  aid  to 
those  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  teach ;  and  to  provide  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  children,  rather  than  to  give  immediately  to  the  children  that 
instruction.    In  his  introductory  address  he  says,  — 

^  Of  course,  no  one  van  give  ideas  to  a  child,  unless  he  has  ideas  himself. 
One  use,  therefore,  which  we  have  had  in  view  in  the  present  work,  is,  to 
give  ideas  on  the  subjects  treated  of  to  parents  themselves." 

The  author  further  says  in  this  address,  — 

**  The  attempt  has  been  made,  in  some  parts  of  this  work,  to  adapt  the 
answers  to  the  use  of  the  child,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  learning  to 
think  what  the  prayer  means." 

He  refers,  with  justice,  to  section  second,  as  an  example  of  this. 
More  generaUy,  however,  his  object  is,  not  directly  to  teach  the  child, 
bat  to  give  ideas  to  the  teacher. 

We  seem  to  need  very  much,  books  of  direct  instruction  to  the  chil- 
dren ;  but  perhaps  we  need  quite  as  much  now,  aids  to  parents  and 
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othersy  from  whose  direct  action  the  most  importaiit  and  effective  in- 
Btraction  mast  needs  come.  Hence  we  regard  the  object  which  Mr. 
Perry  had  in  view,  and  which  we  think  he  has  done  much  to  promote, 
as  a  very  desirable  one.  If  he  has  given,  as  we  think  will  prove  to 
be  the  case,  real  assistance  in  their  work  to  the  mnltitade  of  parents 
and  others,  to  whose  hands  are  intrusted  the  care  and  education  of 
the  children,  a  greater  use  will  have  been  performed,  than  by  the  prep- 
aration (of  a  book  for  the  children :  that  is,  supposing  such  a  book 
would  not,  equally  with  this,  have  contributed  to  enlist  parents  and 
others  having  the  care  of  children,  more  fully  in  the  performance  of 
their  appropriate  work,  and  to  aid  them  as  much  in  that  work. 

The  little  work  makes  quite  a  pretty  volume.  It  is  printed  on  good 
tinted  paper,  and  neatly  bound.  We  notice  that  there  has  been  some 
de6ciency  in  the  revision  of  the  proofs,  —  a  work  for  which  Mr.  Perry 
is  of  course  disqualified  by  the  defect  in  his  sight ;  and  we  would 
recommend  attention  to  this  point,  when,  as  we  trust  will  be  the  case, 
a  new  edition  of  the  work  is  required. 

The  Chiles  TVue  Christian  Religion.  New  York :  Published  by  the 
Greneral  Convention  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  at  its  Publishing  House,  20  Cooper  Union.  1868.  Pp. 
192. 

The  little  work  of  which  the  above  is  the  title,  we  regard  as  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  our  small  list  of  books  of  instruction  for  chil- 
dren. In  reading  it  we  have  been  much  impressed  with  the  idea,  that 
in  making  sincere  and  earnest  efforts  to  perform  the  uses  which  chil- 
dren need  from  us,  we  become  the  recipients  of  a  very  great  uso,  of 
which  they  are  the  medium.  From  what  is  sidd  of  them  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  explained  in  the  doctrines,  we  know  that  they  are,  through 
the  Lord's  mercy,  without  cooperation  on  their  part,  in  a  heavenly 
sphere ;  and  are  subjects  of  heavenly  innocences.  Now  when  we 
draw  near  to  them,  as  we  do  when  we  sincerely  and  kindly  desire  and 
endeavor  to  impart  the  good  which  they  need  from  us,  we  become 
strongly  affected  by  the  sphere  of  innocent  simplicity  which  surrounds 
them ;  and  this  furnishes  a  most  powerful,  and  altogether  indispensable 
aid,  in  giving  the  children  what  they  need.  We  feel  quite  sure  that 
the  writer  of  this  book,  except  for  the  aid  which  came  to  him  through 
the  children  h^  was  endeavoring  to  help,  could  never  have  produced 
what  he  has ;  and  we  much  doubt  whether  there  are  many  kinds  of 
work  which  bring  a  greater  reward,  a  more  ample  return,  than  that 
^Jhioh  comes  from  the  Lord,  through  the  angels  of  children,  to  those 
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'Vtiho  endeavor  to  serve  them.  Indeed,  if  things  are  estimated  accord- 
ing to  their  spiritaal  value,  we  doubt  if  any  other  portion  of  the  com- 
mimity  pajs  so  liberallj  for  what  they  receive,  as  the  Lord  provides 
that  little  children  should,  to  their  parents  and  others  who  instruct 
and  aid  them. 

We  think,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  author  of  this  book  has  per- 
formed a  much  needed  service,  and  of  great  value  to  the  children  ;  and 
we  shall  be  disappointed  if  it  does  not  prove  to  be  true,  that  in  per- 
forming it,  he  has  himself  been  constantly  receiving  services  of  equally 
great  value  through  the  children,  —  if  his  own  child-innocence  has  not, 
through  their  sphere,  been  acquiring  manly  strength.  And  if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  digression,  we  would  suggest  to  all  who  are  capable  of 
writing  for  children,  of  teaching  in  the  Sabbath-school,  or  of  aiding  the 
young  in  any  way,  that  in  serving  them  faithfully,  they  are  quite  sure 
to  receive,  through  them,  blessings  as  great  as  they  confer. 

We  are  thankful  to  the  Lord  for  this  addition  to  our  works  of  in- 
atroction  for  the  young ;  and  we  hope  that  parents  and  teachers  yq)1 
avail  themselves  of  its  aid ;  and  that  they  will  be  encouraged  by  it  to 
make  more  personal  effort,  and  be  assisted  by  it  to  render  such  effort 
on  their  part  more  successful 

It  is  encouraging  that  books  of  instruction  for  children,  like  that  of 
3ir.  Perry,  recently  noticed,  and  this  of  Mr.  Hitchcock,  are  making 
their  appearance. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


We  insert  below  an  interesting  letter  from  a  New  Churchman  in 
Savannah,  Greorgia.  It  explains  itself  fully,  and  needs  no  further  in- 
troduction :  — 

"  Satanmah,  AprU  97,  1866. 

*^  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  note  of  the  19th  inst.  You  truly  say 
*  that  all  things  which  occur  are  best  for  us.'  If  the  block  of  marble 
were  sentient,  how  it  would  groan  as  the  workman  took  chip  after 
chip,  to  fashion  it  into  the  beautiful  creation  of  his  art ;  forgetting,  or 
not  knowing,  the  design  of  the  sculptor,  which  is  to  make  it  *  a  thing 
of  beauty '  and  *  a  joy  forever.'  Yes,  I  am  well  convinced  of  the  love 
and  beneficence  of  the  great  Almighty  Workman,  and  also  how 
miworthy  I  am  of  His  chastenings.  I  say  of  His  chtuleningty  for  I 
regard  these  as  the  greatest  of  His  mercies  and  love. 

^  I  suppose  you  will  be  interested  in  hearing  of  the  state  of  things 
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down  South.  Verily,  it  is  a  great  work  that  is  going  on  here,  and 
only  those  who  are  in  the  secrets  of  Providence  can  rightly  read  the 
signs  of  the  times.  This  is  not  man's  work,  but  God's,  who  is  revolu- 
tionizing society.  He  is  using  tHe  evils  of  our  nature  to  bring  forth 
progress  and  the  well-being  of  a  new  creation.  The  love  of  dominion 
it  was  that  led  to  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  of  Europe.  The  nobles 
sought  to  dominate  over  the  kings,  and  they  (the  kings)  increased  the 
rights  of  the  serf,  so  as  to  get  their  support.  Not  to  be  outdone  in 
these  bids  for  support,  the  nobles,  in  their  turn,  made  higher  bids ;  and 
thus  at  last  the  shackles  were  taken  from  this  class,  and  they  leaped 
into  the  race  of  progress,  from  which  has  come  the  civilization  of 
Europe. 

^  Thus  the  love  of  dominion  on  the  part  of  the  North  on  one  side,  and 
the  South  on  the  other,  is  leading  to  the  upward  movement  of  the 
black  race.  Not  that  either  kings  or  nobles.  North  or  South,  care  as 
they  should  for  the  true  well-being  of  the  down-trodden  millions ;  but 
they  are  forced  by  selfhood  to  be  agents  in  the  great  designs  of  the 
Creator  and  Redeemer.  This  is  the  work  that  is  going  on  here* 
The  Northern  politicians  now  in  power  seek  to  invest  the  negro  with 
suffrage ;  and  the  purpose  of  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  is  to  buy  his  sup- 
port :  and  the  South,  not  to  be  outdone,  are  being  forced  to  court  the 
negro's  good  wilL  Oh !  that  we  could  have  taken  a  more  peaceful 
method  of  progress.  Had  the  South  done  her  duty  in  the  first  place  to 
these  colored  servants,  (who  may  be  the  remains  of  a  former  race,)  how 
much  more  pleasant  would  now  be  our  state  of  society.  But  no !  such 
things  cannot  be.  Our  progress,  it  seems,  can  only  be  through  direful 
combats ;  and  we  cannot  learn  but  by  the  crucifixion  of  goodness  and 
truth,  which  then  rises  again  from  the  sepulchre  into  which  our  selfhood 
has  consigned  it.  I  suppose  such  will  be  the  case  forever  among  all 
people,  until  they  have  made  the  true,  revealed  God  their  shield  and 
trust ;  and  then  they  will  have  humility  enough  to  learn  of  Him,  and 
follow  His  leadings. 

'*  I  have  some  belief  that  these  negroes  are  the  remains  of  the  Most 
Ancient  Church  ;  and  that  they  differ  essentially  from  our  race  in  this, 
that  they  have  not  the  power  to  reason  abstractly,  and  hence  cannot 
progress  through  the  leadings  of  the  understanding,  but  think  more 
from  the  affection.  We  have  to  be  their  understanding,  and  show  them 
the  light  of  truth.  This  they  do  not  receive  by  mere  rationality  so 
much  as  by  the  harmony  between  goodness  and  truth  which  they 
recognize.  This  is  not  a  subject  that  can  be  elucidated  in  the  compass 
of  a  letter,  but  you  will  understand  my  meaning  by  the  mere  hint. 

^  I  inclose  you  an  article  I  published  here,  which  will,  if  you  will 
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take  the  trouble  to  read  it,  give  you  an  idea  of  what  I  want  to  see 
done  for  this  very  interesting  class  of  people."  e.  t. 

[From  the  *'  Savannah  DaOj  Adyertiier.*'] 

*^* Messrs.  Editors:  —  It  appears  to  me  that  a  most  important 
oecessitj  calls  upon  us  to  be  up  and  doing.    We  have  a  large  popula- 
tion of  negroes  turned  loose  upon  the  community  without  protectors, 
guides,  or  friends.    These  ignorant  hordes  are  the  natural  prey  of  ad- 
Tenturers,  cheats,  and  swindlers ;  who,  by  false  teachings  and  every 
oooceivable  mode  of  deception,  are  demoralizing  and  rendering  them 
onfit  for  useful  labor.     In  the  midst  of  these  patent  facts,  what  have 
we  done  to  counteract  the  baneful  effects  of  this  state  of  things  ?   What 
do  we  propose  as  a  solution  of  the  consequences  of  emancipation  ? 

^  ^  Are  the  negroes  to  be  left  as  a  festering  sore  on  the  body  politic  ? 
Are  they  to  die  out  by  slow  decay,  and  whilst  dying  taint  the  air  of 
our  civilization  ?  Or  are  they  to  be  made  useful  to  themselves  and 
others  by  the  judicious  and  practical  fostering  care  of  their  more  en- 
lightened fellow-beings  ? 

^  ^  Say  what  we  may,  or  do  what  we  may,  it  still  remains  undenia- 
bly true,  that  for  good  or  evil,  they  are  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of 
our  flesh,  in  a  political  point  of  view.  In  other  words,  that  their  exist- 
ence among  us  will  work  either  good  or  evil.  I  therefore  ask,  which 
shall  it  be  ?  And  further,  is  it  not  in  our  power  to  make  the  negro  a 
blessing  instead  of  a  curse  ? 

^  ^  Let  us  examine  his  nature  by  the  light  of  experience,  and  see  if 
there  are  not  traits  in  his  character  which  point  him  out  as  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  improvement  and  usefulness.  The  first  and  most  prominent 
feature  of  his  character  is  an  incapacity  to  reason  abstractly.  That  is, 
he  cannot  or  does  not  elevate  his  understanding  above  his  will  or  affec- 
tion, as  the  whites  can  and  do.  The  negro  thinks  and  reasons  only 
firom  his  affections.  He  does  not  look  beyond  to-day.  This  is  why, 
in  Africa  or  wherever  else  he  may  be  found,  he  never  advances  beyond 
the  most  simple  and  uncultivated  life.  And  it  is  only  by  coming  in 
contact  with  the  whites  that  he  learns  the  arts  of  progress. 

^  *  Separated  from  that  source,  he  inevitably  loses  all  he  may  have 
learned,  and  from  want  of  abstract  thinking,  relapses  into  primeval 
barbarism.  This  peculiarity  of  his  nature  cannot  be  too  much  dwelt 
upon  and  studied  by  those  who  become  interested  in  his  well-being, 
for  it  accounts  for  much  that  is  peculiar  to  him  as  a  people.  The 
whites,  however  ignorant,  catch  instinctively  the  ideas  of  human  rights, 
of  patriotism,  and  of  all  the  ennobling  views  of  man's  future.  How- 
ever debased  a  white  man  may  be  as  to  his  will  and  affections,  he  can 
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still  elevate  his  understanding  in  the  light  of  very  tnith,  so  that  hf 
may  even  become  an  eloquent  defender  of  every  moral  and  even  relig< 
iou8  attribute,  whilst  he  is  a  mere  groveler  in  vice.  Not  so  with  the 
negro :  he  may  be  acutely  cunning  and  artful  in  hiding  his  crime,  but 
he  never  lives  two  lives,  the  one  interiorly  evil  and  the  other  eztemallj 
moral  and  religious,  unless  he  does  it  as  a  mere  copyist  of  his  white 
brother. 

*'  *  What  is  termed  enlightened  civilization  of  the  whites,  proceed« 
from  their  capacity  to  elevate  their  understanding  into  a  light  separate 
from  their  evil  will.  For  example,  take  the  cities  of  Paris,  London^ 
or  New  York :  what  do  we  find  on  the  surface  ?  All  the  works  ol 
imagination,  the  arts,  and  the  sciences,  in  the  adornment  of  their  tem- 
ples, their  palaces,  and  their  persons,  are  brought  into  requisition,  pre- 
senting the  glitter  of  a  seemingly  high  and  moral  life.  But  view  these 
cities  in  their  inner  depths,  and  we  too  oflen  find  a  turpitude  of  nature, 
and  a  contrast  between  the  external  and  internal,  which  calls  to  mind 
the  whited  sepulchre,  which  is  within  full  of  dead  men's  bones.  The 
negro  cannot,  to  any  extent,  become  a  whited  sepulchre ;  because  he 
does  not  derive  his  life  from  an  understanding  capable  of  being  ele- 
vated above  his  will  or  affections.  If  he  shines  at  all,  it  must  be  from 
light  reflected  from  the  white  race. 

^^  From  the  above  mentioned  incapacity,  it  has  been  gravely  main- 
tained by  some,  that  he  is  void  of  human  soul.  This  inference  is,  how- 
ever, contradicted  by  the  manifestly  religious  tendency  of  the  negra 
He  thinks  of  Grod,  worships,  and  has  hopes  of  a  future  life.  This 
marks  him  as  having  a  living  soul,  in  contradistinction  from  the  brute, 
which  has  no  such  capacity.  It  is  this  which  makes  the  distinction 
between  the  mortal  and  the  immortal ;  and  the  negro  has  within  him 
all  that  marks  the  immortal.  It  has  pleased  Deity  to  make  some 
animals  to  dwell  in  vales,  others  to  climb  the  steeps  of  mountain 
ranges :  so  he  has  made  various  peoples  and  races  as  distinct  in  theii 
mental  and  moral  habitudes,  as  the  ox  differs  fi*om  the  chamois,  or  the 
birds  of  the  grove  from  the  high  mountain  eagle. 

**  *  Misled  by  the  letter  of  the  Word  of  God,  many  err  as  to  the  chro- 
nology of  the  earth,  which  geology  incontestably  shows  is  vastly  more 
extended  than  the  few  years  attributed  to  it  by  biblicists :  so  too  it  hai 
pleased  others  to  ascribe  to  all  mankind  a  descent  from  Adam,  ai 
the  first  man.  To  account  for  the  descent  of  the  negro  from  Adam, 
Ham  has  been  ascribed  to  him  as  his  progenitor.  This  has  been  met 
by  recent  commentators,  who  show  clearly  that  Ham  was,  as  the  son  d 
Noah,  of  the  white  race ;  and  his  descendants  inhabiting  Egypt  are  nol 
negroes  with  crisp,  curly  hair,  flat  noses,  and  other  characteristict  d 
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the  race.  Everything,  in  £Eict,  points  out  the  negro  as  a  distinct  race ; 
perha|>s  created  long  anterior  to  the  white  race,  and  who  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  debris  of  a  most  ancient  people,  who,  losing  the  integrity 
of  their  first  creation,  have  fallen  to  their  present  condition,  and  who 
are  to  be  elevated  by  instrumentalities  provided  by  the  ever-provident 
mercy  of  the  Creator.  Instead,  therefore,  of  all  peoples  having  de- 
scended from  one  common  parent,  it  appears  probable  that  the  Negro, 
the  Indian,  the  Chinese,  Uindostanee,  etc.,  have  such  a  separate  origin, 
And  diflfer  as  much  from  each  other,  as  the  various  species  and  genera 
of  animals  do.  Those  who  argue  otherwise,  are  misled  by  the  letter 
of  Scripture  which  killeth,  instead  of  adopting  the  spirit  which  maketh 
•live.  The  Word  of  Grod  tells  of  spiritual  things,  and  is  not  intended 
to  teach  natural  things  or  their  generations,  chronology,  or  the  sciences 
derived  from  nature.  These  we  have  to  deduce  from  the  facts  that 
are  manifest  to  our  experience  and  reason ;  and  these  facts  teach  that 
^6  negro  is  a  distinct  species  of  the  genus  man,  and  as  such  we  have 
to  treat  him. 

^  *  His  next  peculiarity  is  his  trustful  docility,  and  a  strong  disposi- 
tion to  be  governed  by  superiors.  He  is  conscious  of  his  inability  to 
think  for  himself,  and  leans  naturally  on  the  intellect  of  the  white 
race. 

'*  *  He  raises  an  imploring  eye  to  us  to  be  his  friend  and   tutor. 

Sb^U  we  turn  from  him  in  anger  and  loathing,  because  bad  men  have 

1^  him  to  his  present  point  of  antagonism,  threatening  the  destruction 

of  Our  enlightened  civilization  ?     What  has  he  done  to  forfeit  our  good 

will?    Is  he  responsible  for  the  acts  of  those  who  seek  to  make  him 

a  Btalking-horse  to  political  ascendancy  ?     Not  by  any  means.     He  is 

the  impassive  tool  of  these  bad  men,  and  ignorantly  follows  where 

power  beckons,  though  it  may  be  to  his  own  destruction. 

'*'I  shall  not  dwell  on  other  traits  of  the  negro  character,  (these 

above  named  being  sufficient  to  guide  our  sympathy  in  his  behalf,) 

lest  I  make  this  paper  too  long,  but  will  proceed  to  propose  that  which 

is  the  object  of  this  communication,  namely,  the  formation  of  a  society^ 

which  may  be  named  The   Neoro*s   Friend  Association,  and 

which  shall  extend  throughout  the    Southern   States,  the  objects  of 

which  shall  be,  to  advise,  assist,  defend,  and  encourage  the  negro  race 

in  every  possible  manner.     In  fine,  as  its  name  imports,  to  be  his 

Friend,  and  lead  him  by  means  that  the  Association  shall  project,  to  be 

a  useful  and  prosperous  member  of  society.     Each  association,  when 

formed,  may  adopt  for  itself  the  means  best  fitted  in  its  judgment  to 

advance  the  cause  in  its  own  locality. 

^  *  H  these  remarks  appear  to  any  one  worthy  of  attention,  it  will 
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please  the  writer,  if  such  person  will  commanicate  with  him  through 
you,  Messrs.  Editors  ;  to  the  effect  that  when  a  sufficient  number  can 
be  collected,  a  society,  such  as  is  above  indicated,  may  be  formed. 

"  *  Philanthropos.'  " 

The  article  above  referred  to  seems  to  us  so  interesting  that  we 
offer  it  to  our  readers,  although  we  must  not  be  understood  as  assert- 
ing all  the  opinions  it  expresses. 

Extract  from  ▲  Letter  from  England.  —  '^You  will  be 
interested  to  know,  that  by  notice  of  motion  from  the  Birmingham 
Society,  (which  has  a  young  lay  preacher  for  its  minister,)  the  coming 
Conference  will  have  to  discuss  and  decide  upon  the  question,  virtu- 
ally, of  abolishing  the  ministry.  The  motion  is,  in  effect,  that  the  vote 
of  Conference  shall  be  all  that  is  requisite  to  constitute  a  minister ; 
thus  doing  away  with  ordination.  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  the  mo- 
tion is  carried ;  and  yet  I  hardly  think  it  will  be.  But  things  are 
tending  rapidly  in  that  direction,  for  which  I  think  the  Conference 
is  in  -a  great  degree  responsible.  Its  present  position  on  the  question 
is  very  inconsistent.  It  requires  its  ministers  to  be  ordained,  and  yet 
empowers  laymen,  by  simple  license,  to  administer  the  sacraments, 
and  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  ministry.  It  is  but  a  step  farther, 
and  a  perfectly  logical  one,  to  do  away  with  ordination  altogether; 
and  I  have  thought,  for  some  years,  it  was  gradually  tending  to  that 
If  it  does  not  come  this  year,  it  will  soon,  in  my  opinion,  unless  a 
reaction  sets  in ;  of  which,  at  present,  I  see  no  very  encouraging  signs. 
A  counter  proposition  to  that  above  mentioned  is  made  from  Glasgow ; 
namely,  to  assimilate  the  rule  and  practice  of  the  Conference,  with 
respect  to  the  ministry,  to  that  of  our  General  Convention ;  but  so  far 
as  I  can  learn,  it  meets  with  but  little  favor  among  the  laity." 


ERRATA. 

May  No.,  p.  737,  Ist  lino,  for  "  This  idea,"  read  "  The  idea." 

**  "     3d  line  from  bottom,  for  **  as  was  "  read  **  as  is.*' 

June  No.,  p.  800, 16th  line  irom  top,  for  **  thin  fibres  "  read  "  their  fibres.'* 

*'        p.  802,  6th  and  7th  lines,  first  column,  for  "  became  derivative  *'  read  *'  be- 
come derivative.** 
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THE  BAPTISM  OF  THE   NEW   CHURCH.* 

**  And  Jesus  came  and  spake  unto  them,  saying,  All  power  is  given  unto  Me  in 
liearen  and  in  earth.  Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  into  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  Teaching  them  to  obserre 
mh  tilings  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you."    Matthbw  zxviii.  18, 19,  20. 

This  is  the  great  final  commission  of  our  Lord  to  His  Apostles. 
It  is  the  command  of  God,  instituting  and  perpetuating,  through 
human  means,  His  new  and  everlasting  Church  upon  earth. 
Two  things  are  commanded,  —  to  teach,  and  to  baptize.  The 
ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  are  to  teach  all  nations  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  He  hath  commanded  them  ;  and  they  are  to 
baptize  all  nations  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thus  the  commission  is  a  brief  and 
plain  one.  It  is  the  most  powerful  commission  ever  given  unto 
man ;  and  yet  in  how  few  words,  and  with  how  little  circum- 
stantial pomp  I  The  power  lies  in  its  source.  It  is  but  a  word, 
but  the  word  comes  from  God,  —  from  Him  to  whom  all  power 
is  given  in  heaven  and  on  earth ;  and  when  God  gave  this  word, 
**  great "  indeed  "  was  the  company  of  those  that  published  it." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  when,  first,  after  this  Divine  commis- 
sion was  given  to  the  Apostles,  they  exercised  it.  We  find  the 
account  of  the  first  performance  of  Christian  baptism,  after  the 
ascension  of  our  Lord    to  heaven,  in  the  2d  chapter  of  the 

1  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  General  Convention  in  Portland,  July  11  th,  1868,  by 
the  Rev.  Frank  Sewall. 
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book  of  Acts.  We  read  there  how,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
the  Apostle  Peter,  standing  up  with  the  eleven  about  him. 
preached  a  sermon  to  the  vast  muhitude  of  Jews  assembled  a 
Jerusalem  at  that  festival  "  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven.' 
He  took  his  text  from  the  prophet  Joel :  ^^  And  it  shall  come 
pass  in  the  last  days,  that  I  will  pour  out  of  My  Spirit  upon  al 
flesh/'  (Joel  ii.  28.)  He  told  them  about  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
whom  they  had  crucified  and  slain,  —  how  that  David  ha 
prophesied  of  Him  that  God  would  raise  Him  up  to  sit  upon  Hi 
throne ;  that  now  verily  He  is  exalted,  and  has  shed  forth 
Spirit  upon  them.  '*  Therefore,"  says  Peter,  "  let  all  the  hous 
of  Israel  know  assuredly,  that  God  hath  made  that  same  Jes 
whom  ye  have  crucified,  both  Lord  and  Christ ! "  Then  th 
people  were  conscience-stricken,  and  began  to  ask  Peter,  **  Wha 
shall  we  do  ?  "  Peter  said  unto  them,  ^*  Repent  and  be  ba 
tized,  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  tb 
remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Hoi; 
Ghost."  Then  they  that  gladly  received  his  word  were  ba 
tized ;  and  the  same  day  there  were  added  unto  them  about  three 
thousand  souls. 

You  will  notice  that  Peter  exhorts  them  to  be  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  We  elsewhere  read  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  that  Paul,  finding  certain  disciples  at  Ephesus,  asked 
them  if  they  had  received  the  Holy  Ghost  since  they  had 
believed  ?  They  answered,  "  We  have  not  so  much  as  heard 
whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost."  Paul  said  unto  them, — 
"  Unto  what  baptism  then  were  ye  baptized  ?  "  They  said, 
"  Unto  John's  baptism."  Then  said  Paul,  "  John  verily 
baptized  unto  repentance,  saying  unto  the  people  that  they 
should  believe  on  Him  who  should  come  after,  that  is,  on  Christ 
Jesus.  And  when  they  heard  this,  they  were  baptized  into 
the  name  of  (he  Lord  Jesus^  And  when  Paul  had  laid  his  hands 
upon  them,  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost. 

We  have  here  an  important  testimony  regarding  what  the 
Apostles  themselves  thought  concerning  the  divinity  of  our  Lord. 
It  is  said,  you  observe,  that  they  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  Now  it  does  not  follow  that  they  absolutely  disre- 
garded the  Divine  formula  of  baptism,  ^'  into  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost."     It  is  possible,  even  probable, 
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lat  the  Apostles  conformed  strictly  to  our  Lord's  injunction  in 
ronouncing  the  name  of  the  Divine  Trinity.  But  this  testi- 
Qony  of  the  book  of  Acts  shows,  it  would  seem,  beyond  con. 
loversy,  that  baptism  into  the  Name  of  Jesus,  means  just  the 
ume  as  baptism  into  the  Name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit ;  in  other  words,  that  the  Name  of  Jesus  is  the  Name  of 
God,  and  thus  of  the  whole  Trinity  which  dwells  in  God.  For 
if  the  name  of  Jesus  was  used  by  the  Apostles  as  meaning  only 
the  Son,  and  not  comprising  the  whole  Divine  Being,  then  were 
they  administering  only  a  partial  and  imperfect  baptism ; 
whereas  it  is  recorded  that  those  who  were  baptized  into  the 
Name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  received  the  promised  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Another  interesting  fact  to  be  noticed  in  these  accounts  of 
early  apostolic  baptism  is,  that  a  number  of  disciples,  who  had 
already  been  baptized  by  John  the  Baptist,  now  came  to  Paul  to 
be  rebaptized,  or  rather  to  be  now  truly  baptized  into  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  The  first  baptism  was  a  sacred,  a  holy,  yea,  a 
Divine  ordinance  ;  for  we  know  that  John  the  Baptist  was  sent 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  to  prepare 
the  way  by  his  baptizing  unto  repentance.  It  was  not  that  John 
the  Baptist's  baptism  was  not  duly  authorized,  or  without  a 
%  Divine  sanction,  that  they  who  received  it  had  to  be  baptized 
igain,  in  order  to  become  Christians ;  but  the  baptism  of  John 
was  a  preparatory  one,  and  to  be  succeeded  and  completed  by 
the  baptism  of  Him  that  should  come  after.  Thus  the  two 
baptisms  are  not  the  acts  of  the  same  dispensation  of  Divine 
grace,  but  of  successive  dispensations.  It  was  not  required  that 
those  whom  the  Lord's  Apostles  baptized,  should  have  already 
been  baptized  by  John.  When  our  Lord  had  once  given  the 
disciples  power  to  baptize,  then  the  office  of  John  was  at  an  end ; 
and,  as  we  read,  ^'  Jesus  (that  is  His  disciples)  baptized  now 
more  disciples  than  John,  though  Jesus  Himself  baptized  not, 
but  His  disciples."  (John  iv.  1.)  And  John  says  of  Jesus,  "  He 
must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease.  He  that  cometh  after  me 
is  greater  than  I."  Thus  the  one  baptism  was  sufficient  for 
those  who  were  of  the  first  baptism  by  the  disciples  of  the  Lord, 
but  of  those  who  were  baptized  by  John  a  second  was  required. 

At  this  day,  my  friends,  the  New  Church  stands  in  the  relig- 
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ions  world  in  a  relation  not  unlike  that  of  the  Apostolic  Church 
at  the  time  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  New  Church  receives 
now  from  th^  Lord,  in  the  letter  of  the  Gospels,  her  commission 
to  go  forth,  now,  in  the  time  of  His  Second  Coming,  teaching 
all  nations,  and  baptizing  them  into  the  Name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  new  religious  era, 
a  new  dispensation  of  Divine  truth,  is  lifting  its  standard  in 
the  world.  It  comes  silently,  unheralded,  unannounced  in  the 
ears  of  the  multitude  ;  just  as  in  the  silence  of  the  night  a  little 
infant  was  bom  in  the  humble  stable  of  Bethlehem,  there  being 
no  place  for  Him  in  the  inn.  The  New  Church  I  The  New 
Dispensation  I  How  silently,  how  mysteriously,  how  wonder- 
fully, it  is  dawning  upon  the  world  I  How  many  minds  have 
been  illumined  by  a  ray  of  its  light  I  and  what  is  its  light  7  and 
whence  comes  its  light  ? 

Its  light  is  the  light  of  new  truth  shining  into  the  minds  of 
men.  Not  of  a  new  truth,  nor  of  many  new  truths,  do  I  mean, 
as  consisting  of  the  vast  advance  of  scientific  discovery  and  gen- 
eral learning ;  but  the  light  of  new  truths  of  truth  new  in  kind, 
new  in  its  source,  new  in  its  effect  on  man's  heart  and  life. 
Now  all  truth  is  Divine.  God  is  its  only  source ;  and  as  God 
is  eternal  and  unchangeable,  so  must  truth  be.  How  then  can 
we  speak  of  new  truth  ?  We  mean,  of  course,  truth  newly 
revealed  from  Him  who  is  the  Trutli  itself,  —  the  only  Source 
of  truth,  and  of  all  Light,  —  revealed  by  Him  who  is  Himself 
the  Word,  —  who  is  at  once  the  Revelator  of  Truth,  and  the 
Truth  revealed.  This  new  light,  which  is  the  new  truth  now 
dawning  on  the  mental  world  in  the  New  Church,  shines  forth, 
therefore,  out  of  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  the  light  and  the 
truth  in  the  Word  of  God,  —  hitherto,  in  the  purposes  of  (rod's 
Providence,  hidden  beneath  the  letter,  but  now  declared  to  man 
as  the  inner  and  spiritual,  therefore  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Word.  It  is  the  secret  meaning  which  once  lay  in  "  dark  say- 
ings of  old,"  in  the  parables  and  proverbs  in  which  our  Lord 
spake  while  on  earth,  and  of  which  He  said,  ^^  Hitherto  have  I 
spoken  to  you  in  proverbs,  but  the  time  cometh  when  I  shall  no 
longer  speak  to  you  in  proverbs,  but  shall  show  you  plainly  of 
the  Father." 

Thus,  there  are  different  degrees  or  kinds  of  truth,  even  of 
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the  Divine  truth.  These  kinds  of  truth  are  the  Divine  truth 
adapted  to  the  various  grades  and  degrees  of  man's  mind,  and 
also  of  his  religious  life.  The  literal  sense  of  the  Scriptures 
constitutes  one  degree  of  truth ;  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  a  higher  and  more  interior  degree  of  truth,  and  is 
ad«>pted  to  a  more  interior  plane  of  the  mind,  and  a  more 
advanced  spiritual  life,  than  that  which  the  letter  itself  addresses. 
And  yet,  just  as  all  true  spiritual  life  finds  its  only  expression  and 
delight  in  the  humble  plane  of  our  external  acts  and  relations, 
so  does  all  the  spiritual  power  and  meaning  of  the  Bible  find  its 
basis  and  its  expression  in  the  words  of  the  literal  sense.  It  is 
not  apart  from  the  holy  letter  of  the  Word  that  we  get  at  the 
spiritual  truth,  but  only  through  the  letter  and  in  the  letter. 
Thus  in  the  Bible  has  been  opened  to  our  gaze  the  firmament 
of  genuine  spiritual  truth  and  knowledge.  It  is  a  new  kind  of 
tmth,  because  it  ie  spiritual  truth.  Though  shining  through 
the  parables,  the  symbols  and  figures  of  the  literal  language,  yet 
it  is  itself  a  distinct  plane  of  truth,  —  as  distinct  from  the  letter 
as  is  the  sunlight  distinct  from  the  colored  window-pane  through 
which  it  shines.  This  spiritual  truth  is  everywhere  connected 
with  the  letter  by  the  correspondence  between  all  natural  and 
all  spiritual  things.  As  the  natural  world  is  all  a  picture  of  the 
universe  within,  and  thus  of  the  world  of  mind,  so  is  the  Bible 
in  its  letter  a  picture,  or  rather  a  parable,  of  the  Bible  within  ; 
that  is,  of  the  Word  of  God  itself,  infinite,  unfathomable,  Divine. 
The  New  Church,  which,  as  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  Holy 
City,  a  structure  of  heavenly  doctrine,  is  now  descending  from 
God,  and  from  His  own  light,  into  the  minds  of  men  on  earth, 
takes  up  now  her  Divine  commission  to  teach  all  nations,  and  to 
baptize  them  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  a  system  of  truth  newly  revealed  from 
Heaven,  its  establishment  in  the  world  is  verily  a  second  com- 
ing of  the  Lord,  who  alone  is  the  Truth,  and  who  comes  now 
as  He  came  before,  as  the  Word.  Before,  indeed.  He  came  as 
the  Word  made  fleshy  as  the  Word  in  a  Divine  Human  Person : 
now  at  His  second  coming.  He  comes  as  the  same  Word,  not  in 
Person,  but  in  the  Spirit.  His  coming  is  the  coming  of  the 
Spirit  which  shall  lead  us  into  all  truth.  The  Lord  is  therefore 
at  this  day  making  His  second  advent  in  His  own  revelation  of 
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His  own  truth,  out  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  His  written  Word. 
In  this  spiritual  sense  the  Word  treats  everywhere  of  Him  ;  and 
since  it  is  itself  the  Lord  as  to  His  Divine  truth,  therefore  the 
phrase,  "  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you,"  means 
the  entire  Word  from  beginning  to  end.  The  Divine  commis- 
sion to  the  New  Church  is  therefore  to  teach  this  Word  as  now 
newly  revealed  or  opened  up  to  our  knowledge  in  the  revelation 
of  its  spiritual  meaning ;  and  the  commission  of  the  New  Church 
to  baptize  all  nations  into  the  Name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  is,  to  baptize  them  into  the  Lord  as  now  revealed  in 
His  second  coming^  —  as  revealed  in  the  truth,  which  He  has 
mercifully  declared  to  us  in  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Scriptures, 
—  in  that  truth  wherein  He  now  shows  us,  as  He  pi*omised, 
plainly  of  the  Father.  The  significance  of  this  Divine  commis- 
sion to  thfe  New  Church  is  therefore  a  new  one,  —  a  deeper  and 
a  fuller  significance  than  it  had  when  first  given  to  the  Apostles. 
It  is  a  significance  which  does  not  destroy  the  Law  or  the 
Prophets,  which  abates  not  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  the  Divine 
letter  of  the  Word,  but  which  fulfils  it.  The  command  to 
teach  is,  to  teach  the  Word  in  its  true  spiritual  character,  as  now 
made  known  out  of  heaven  from  the  Lord.  The  command  to 
baptize  is,  to  baptize  into  the  Name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  verily 
not  one  of  three  distinct  Divine  Persons,  but  as  the  only  Divine 
Person,  in  whom  dwells  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily ; 
who,  thus  being  revealed  as  at  once  God  and  Man,  as  embody- 
ing the  entire  Divinity  in  His  glorified  Humanity,  verily  at  this 
day  speaks  no  more  in  proverbs,  but,  in  Himself,  shows  us 
plainly  of  the  Father.  The  truth  which  the  New  Church 
teaches  is  therefore  henceforth  new  truth ;  and  the  baptism 
which  the  Church  administers  is  therefore  a  new  baptism. 

The  relation  between  the  truth  taught  by  the  New  Church 
and  the  truth  taught  in  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
relation  between  the  baptism  of  the  New  Church  and  the  bap- 
tism of  the  former  Christian  Church,  is  forcibly  suggested  by 
the  incidents  we  have  recited  out  of  the  book  of  Acts.  To 
those  devout  Jews  assembled  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, Peter  preached  the  same  Word  of  God  which  they  had 
ever  cherished  and  revered.  He  takes  his  text  from  one  of 
their  own  prophets.     He  tells  them  that  now  has  the  Messiah 
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verily  come,  although  they  were  so  far  ignorant  of  it  as  to  have 
cmcified  Him  ;  and  that  now  is  His  Spirit  verily  outpoured 
according  to  the  prophecy  of  their  own  Scriptures :  "  I  will 
show  wonders  in  heaven  above,  and  signs  in  the  earth  beneath  ; 
blood,  and  fire,  and  vapor,  and  smoke.  The  sun  shall  be  turned 
into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood,  before  that  great  and 
terrible  day  of  the  Lord.'*     (Joel  ii.) 

Peter  cast  nothing  away.  Joel  and  David  were  full  of 
Divine  testimony,  and  by  this  testimony  he  appealed  to  them. 
So,  at  this  day,  the  New  Church  speaks  to  the  devout  men  of 
every  nation  who  are  come  up  to  the  spiritual  Jerusalem  ;  that 
IS,  to  all  who  seek  to  abide  in  true  doctrine  revealed  from  God. 
It  is  to  the  devout,  the  truth* seeking,  the  truth-loving  mind, 
that  the  New  Church  lifts  the  voice  of  her  teachings  ;  and  her 
text,  her  basis,  her  rule,  is  the  same  Holy  Word  of  God,  which 
has  been  preserved  and  handed  down  to  us  by  the  reverence 
and  sacred  love  of  centuries.  The  New  Church  tells  again  of 
the  Lord's  coming :  she  speaks  in  the  face  of  a  world  that  knows 
not  of  this  coming ;  yea,  to  a  world  that  says,  ^^  lo !  here,  lo  I 
there  I "  forgetting  that  the  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with 
observation,  but  is  within,  —  its  coming  an  event,  not  of  out- 
ward appearing,  but  of  inward  realization.  The  testimony  of 
the  New  Church  is,  that  now  is  the  Spirit  outpoured^  namely, 
the  spirit  of  truth  as  a  new  life-giving  stream  issuing  from  the 
Source  of  all  truth,  through  the  one  medium  of  revelation,  the 
written  Word  of  God  ;  and  there  are  those  who,  on  hearing  the 
voice  of  the  New  Church,  have  bethought  themselves  again  of 
their  Bibles,  and  with  fearful  conscience  have  wondered  if  per- 
chance they,  in  ignorance  of  the  spiritual  contents  and  divine 
depths  of  the  Scripture,  have  not  followed  blindly  the  traditions 
of  men ;  and  in  clinging  too  exclusively  to  the  "  letter  which 
killeth,'*  once  more,  unawares,  crucified  the  Word  I 

And  are  there  not  those  in  Christian  denominations,  to  whom, 
when  the  New  Church,  like  Paul  to  the  disciples  in  Ephesus, 
propounds  the  question,  "  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  " 
reply,  "  We  have  not  so  much  as  heard  if  there  be  any  Holy 
Ghost  ?  "  For,  as  regarding  tlie  Holy  Word,  (of  which  the 
Lord  said,  "  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit 
and  they  are  life,")  are  there  not  many  at  this  day  who  have 
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not  even  so  much  as  heard  that  there  is  in  it  anything  verily 
spiritual  and  Divine?  For  is  not  the  Bible  treated  as  other 
books  ?  —  more  sacredly  indeed,  but  as  containing  nothing 
deeper  than  the  letter,  thus  as  being  capable  only  of  an  earthly 
and  literal  interpretation,  like  the  work  of  a  finite  mind  ?  So 
that,  as  regarding  those  passages  which  treat  of  spiritual  things 
under  the  garb  of  earthly  figures  and  symbols,  — such  as  the 
End  of  the  World,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  the  Creation 
of  the  Universe,  the  Flood,  the  Divine  Trinity,  and  other  sub- 
jects, —  they  have  clung  only  to  the  earthly  symbol,  the  shadow, 
the  appearance;  involving  themselves  in  many  a  perplexing 
conflict  between  reason  and  doctrine ;  involving  the  Holy  Word 
of  God  —  the  infinite,  the  unfathomable,  the  Divine  —  in  con- 
flict with  the  scientific  discoveries  of  man.  So  that  in  this  their 
blind  zeal  for  the  letter  of  the  Bible,  they  have  not  so  much  as 
learned  if  in  God's  Word,  yea  in  all  His  revelation,  there  be 
any  Holy  Spirit  at  all  I  How  has  infidelity,  and  an  unhealthy, 
because  unspiritual  rationalism,  grown  out  of  this  denial  of  the 
spiritual  contents  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  attempt  to  bring 
the  sacred  volume  down  to  the  level  of  a  merely  finite,  literal 
record. 

To  assert  a  divine  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  then  to 
deny  that  its  words  have  any  deeper  or  other  meaning  than 
the  same  words  used  by  human  authors,  is  to  ignore  the  difier- 
ence,  and  that  one  of  discrete  degrees,  between  what  is  finite 
and  what  is  infinite,  what  is  natural  and  what  is  spiritual,  what 
is  human  and  what  is  divine.  And  it  is  in  this  ignorance,  but 
for  which  the  Bible  could  never  have  been  subjected  to  the 
trivial  handling  and  the  violent  assaults  of  the  criticism  of  our 
times,  that  we  seem  to  hear  the  voice  of  many  in  Christendom 
saying,  "  We  have  not  yet  so  much  as  heard,  regarding  the 
Scriptures,  whether  there  be  in  them  any  Holy  Spirit,  —  any 
inspiration  difierent  from  that  of  other  writings  on  moral  and 
religious  subjects  I ''  still  less  has  the  Church,  up  to  this  day, 
known  of  that  spiritual  use  which  the  literal  Word  of  God  serves, 
as  an  actual  bond  of  inter-communion  and  conjunction  between 
man  and  heaven  and  the  Lord  there ;  and  thus  what  streams  of 
Divine  Life,  like  the  pure  river  of  the  Water  of  Life  itself,  pro- 
ceeding out  of  the  throne  of  God,  flow  down  through  the  Word 
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into  the  Church  on  earth,  and  through  the  Church  reviTify  and 
ictuallj  sustain  in  life  the  whole  human  race  I  A  more  than 
Pentecostal  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  is  now  made  known  to  us 
18  actually  taking  place ;  not  in  one  locality,  nor  in  one  moment 
3nly,  but  as  ever  continuing,  being  the  perpetual  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  through  the  revealed  Word,  upon 
the  minds  and  lives  of  all  who  obediently  and  devoutly  read, 
bear,  and  do  it.  Of  the  Lord  as  thus  present  with  man,  thus 
eerily  come  again,  and  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  His  Church  in 
the  spiritual  truth  of  His  Word,  and  of  His  Holy  Spirit  thus 
operating  upon  the  Church  by  means  of  the  Word  reverently 
believed  and  taught,  —  of  all  this  there  are  indeed  those  in  these 
days  who  '^  have  not  so  much  as  heard."  As  those  disciples  at 
Ephesus  had  been  baptized  unto  John^s  baptism,  but  not  yet 
into  the  Name  of  Christ  Jesus,  so  has  the  Christian  Church 
bitherto  been  baptized  unto  repentance,  and  unto  salvation  by 
the  letter  of  the  Scriptures,  by  the  literal  Gospel  of  our^Lord 
literally  understood.  Thus  they  have  been  baptized  into  a  be- 
lief in  three  Divine  Persons,  in  the  personal  Coming  of  Christ 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  in  the  Resurrection  of  the  material  body, 
in  the  destruction  of  this  earth  at  the  last  day,  and  a  general 
Judgment.  If  their  faith  in  these  literal  phases  of  revealed  truth, 
—  these  earthly  figures  of  the  true  spiritual  things,  —  if  this 
their  faith  has  been  **  unto  repentancey^'  then  has  this  baptism  ful" 
filled  its  divine  purposes.  But  as  the  baptism  of  our  Lord's  dis- 
ciples succeeded  to  that  of  John  the  Baptist,  so  does  the  New 
Dispensation  call  men  up  now  to  a  higher  and  more  interior 
anointing  and  consecration.  The  baptism  of  the  New  Church 
is  not  a  vain  repetition  of  any  baptism  of  the  former  Church  or 
dispensation  ;  nor  is  it  the  same  rite  performed  under  a  differ^ 
ent  order  of  ministers ;  any  more  than  Paul's  baptism  of  the 
disciples  into  the  Name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  a  hollow  repeti- 
tion of  the  baptism  of  John  the  Baptist. 

The  baptism  of  the  New  Church  differs  from  that  of  the  for- 
mer Church,  as  one  dispensation  differs  from  the  preceding,  — > 
as  the  Word  known  to  contain  a  spiritual  sense  differs  from  the 
Word  known  only  in  the  letter.  For  the  one  Church  is  in  con- 
junction with  the  literal  sense,  the  other  with  the  spiritual  sense 
of  the  Word ;  and  what  is  true  of  the  Church  at  large  must  be 
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tme  of  its  several  offices  and  rites.  The  baptism  of  the  New 
Charch  is  a  baptism  indeed  unto  repentance  and  regeneration ; 
but  a  baptism  into  the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ,  now  acknotvledged 
to  bey  because  in  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Scriptures  seen  to  le^ 
verily  Father^  Son^  and  Holy  Spirit^  in  one  Person^  and  not  in 
three  Persons  I  For  the  Divine  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
itself  the  Father  who  dwelt  in  Him ;  from  whom  He  as  the 
Word,  and  as  the  Son  of  God,  came  forth,  and  to  whom  He 
returned :  the  Divine-Human  is  the  Son  in  whom  the  Father 
dwells,  as  the  soul  in  the  body :  and  the  Divine  Proceeding  or 
Operation  of  the  Divinity  through  the  Humanity  is  itself  the 
Holy  Spirit,  ever  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,'  and 
giving  light  to  all  in  the  world.  Unto  this  baptism  into  the 
Name  of  Jesus  as  the  one  God  and  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
—  as  at  once  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Regenerator,  —  to  this 
baptism  does  the  Church  now  call  men  to  come.  It  is  to  this 
Confession  of  the  Lord  at  His  Second  Coming,  and  to  the  teach- 
ing of  all  those  things  which,  beginning  with  Moses  and  all  the 
prophets,  the  Lord  Himself,  at  His  Second  Coming,  now  ex- 
pounds unto  the  Church  out  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. This  is  the  baptism,  this  the  teaching,  to  which  the 
New  Church,  in  the  fulfillment  of  her  Divine  commission, 
henceforth  summons  mankind.  ^^  And  the  Spirit  and  the  Bride 
say.  Come !  and  let  him  that  heareth  say.  Come  I  and  let  him 
that  thirsteth  come :  and  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water 
of  life  freely  I'' 

In  this  calling  men  unto  a  new  baptism,  there  is  implied 
neither  antagonism,  nor  any  contempt,  towards  the  dispensation 
of  the  past.  The  light  falls  on  the  venerable  temple  of  the 
ages,  but  to  shine  through  it,  and  glorify  it.  The  first  Christian 
Church,  the  dispensation  of  the  letter  of  the  Gospels,  has,  like 
the  ministry  of  John,  verily  baptized  many  generations  of  men 
with  the  baptism  of  repentance ;  but  this  former  dispensation 
has  ever  been  awaiting  its  fulfillment,  its  glory,  its  crown,  in 
the  promised  coming  of  the  Lord,  in  the  advent  of  Him  who 
shall  ^^come  forth  from  the  opened  heaven,  whose  name  is 
called  the  Word  of  God^^  and  who  shall  "  bear  upon  His  vesture, 
and  upon  His  thigh  a  name  written.  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords."     Like  builders  of  a  majestic  temple,  working  in  the 
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night,  and  waiting  for  the  dawn, — their  cry  has  ever  gone 
forth,  "Watchman,  what  of  the  night?"  and  the  answer  has 
ever  been,  "  The  morning  cometh  I  '*  And  at  length  the  mom 
is  come  I  The  sun  pours  its  floods  of  light  over  the  mighty 
structure  of  the  past,  illuminating  it  without  and  within !  The 
shadows  flee  from  the  lofty  nave ;  the  dim  aisles  open  to  our 
gaze  their  deep,  quiet  vistas  ;  the  richly  sculptured  pillar  and 
cornice,  wrought,  under  the  guidance  of  angels,  after  many  a 
fair  and  heavenly  design,  spring  into  form  and  meaning;  the 
great  windows,  illumined  now  with  the  eastern  light,  throw 
their  beams  of  solid  splendor  athwart  the  arches,  pillars,  and 
floor ;  the  very  air  is  tremulous  with  praises,  and  the  whole 
house  is  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord  I  Shall  the  builders 
love  the  darkness,  although,  from  long  working  in  it  it  has  be- 
come endeared  to  them,  and  so  turn  away  from  and  fear  this 
all-transforming  and  glorifying  light  ?  Shall  not  all  true  build- 
ers of  God's  Holy  Temple,  much  as  they  have  loved  it  while 
patiently  they  have  laid  stone  upon  stone  through  many  cen- 
turies of  Christian  devotion,  —  shall  they  not  with  joy  and 
thanksgiving,  behold  the  dawning  of  this  heavenly  light,  which 
shines  upon  whatever  is  true  and  enduring  in  the  religion  of 
the  past,  only  to  illumine  it,  beautify  it,  and  give  it  life  ? 

For  there  is  but  one  Temple,  as  there  is  but  one  Fold,  one 
Shepherd,  one  Lord  and  Saviour  of  us  all. 

One  Church  or  Dispensation  of  Divine  truth  passeth  away  to 
give  place  to  a  higher ;  and  yet  the  former  loses  nothing  that 
is  divine  ;  but,  quickened  and  purified  by  the  searching  judgment 
of  the  truth  newly  revealed,  the  old  lays  down  its  frailties,  its 
errors,  and  its  corruptions,  and  awakes  to  new  vigor  and  a 
higher  life.  It  is  to  the  one,  and  one  only  pattern  of  the  true 
heavenly  temple  that  the  ages  have  been  aspiring.  After  the 
**  pattern  seen  in  the  mount,"  Moses  and  Aaron  built  their 
Tabernacle,  and  Solomon  his  Temple.  To  the  tabernacle  and 
the  temple  made  with  hands,  and  to  the  earthly  Jerusalem  where- 
in these  stood,  succeeded  the  invisible  and  spiritual  Church  estab- 
lished by  the  Lord,  built  under  His  Divine  guidance,  and  guarded 
by  Him  against  the  gates  of  hell,  during  all  the  long  ages  of  medi- 
aeval darkness,  and  the  not  less  dangerous  period  of  modern  un- 
belief; until,  at  length,  the  day  has  come,  when  the  Lord  can  in 
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His  Divine  mercy  and  wisdom  grant  the  fulfillment  of  His 
•  prophecy,  and  come  again  to  His  Church  in  the  revelation  of  that 
heavenly  doctrine  which  has  from  the  beginning  Iain  hidden  from 
our  eyes  in  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms.  So  has  He 
come ;  not  to  supersede,  but  to  complete,  to  glorify,  to  fulfill,  not 
only  the  Christian  Dispensation,  but  all  the  Divine  dispensations 
of  past  time.  This  He  accomplishes  by  revealing  the  spiritual 
contents  of  the  Word ;  for  this,  like  the  pattern  of  the  tabernacle 
seen  in  heaven,  has  been  that  heavenly  fount  and  source,  for 
which  all  the  churches  have  been  longing,  and  the  devotions  of 
the  ages  reaching  forward.  In  the  holy  and  blessed  Word  of 
God,  thus  illumined  with  the  light  of  heaven,  do  we  behold,  and 
will  all  Christians  one  day  behold,  a  New  Heaven  of  truth 
created  above,  a  new  earth  of  life  and  duty  and  true  happiness 
created  around  us,  —  a  new  truth  taught  to  the  nations,  a  new 
and  higher  Baptism  into  the  Name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  than  that 
to  which  they  have  as  yet  been  called.  In  the  doctrines  re- 
vealed out  of  heaven  to  the  Lord's  New  Church  shall  they  behold 
the  holy  city.  New  Jerusalem,  condng  down  from  God  out  of 
heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband ;  and  in 
the  New  Church  itself,  as  interiorly  estabUshed  in  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  men  on  earth,  will  they  see  that  prophecy  fulfilled  which 
saith,  "  Behold  the  Tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men  ;  and  He 
will  dwell  with  them  ;  and  they  shall  be  His  people  ;  and  God 
Himself  shall  be  with  them,  their  God."    Amen. 


PROMETHEUS  THE  INTELLECT. 

[ContinQed  from  page  105.] 

Pkomethbus  is  called  the  father  of  Deucalion,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  stands  for  Noah.  Noah,  in  correspondence,  is  the 
Second  or  Ancient  Church.  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  a 
state  of  self-derived  intelligence —  which  Prometheus  symbolizes 
—  was  what  preceded  the  New  or  Noachian  Church.  For  this 
Church  followed  the  Most  Ancient  one  ;  and  that  Church  fell, 
«i  it  declined,  into  such  a  state.     ^^  By  my  counsels,"  says  Pro- 
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methens  in  ^sch  jlos,  *^  the  dark  abyss  of  Tartarus  conceals  the 
ancient  Saturn."  The  Satumian  or  Golden  Age,  in  the  myth- 
ology, represents  the  Most  Ancient  Church.  For  the  same 
reason  Prometheus  says  again,  ^^  Behold  a  sight,  this  man,  me, 
a  friend  of  Jupiter,  the  assistant  in  establishing  his  sway."  Had 
not  the  First  Church  fallen  through  self-derived  intelligence, 
there  would  have  risen  no  Second  one ;  which  the  mythology 
calls  the  Silver  Age,  or  Age  of  Jupiter.  These  words,  however, 
bear  another  treatment.  I  alluded  above  to  the  story  that  Pro- 
-metheus  helped  Jove  to  make  men  again  after  the  flood,  where 
he  represents  the  good  and  heaven-directed  intelligence. 

Evil-minded  intelligence  looks  only  to  worldly  things.  As 
the  chorus  of  Nymphs  visit  Prometheus  in  his  after  torments, 
they  chant,  "  Of  your  own  will,  not  dreading  Jupiter,  you  re- 
spected mortals  too  much."  Where  they  speak  of  his  bringing 
fire  to  men,  this  seemed  a  good  deed.  But  the  fire  was  Ignis 
Fatuua.  It  was  such  wisdom  as  the  Serpent  promised  our  par- 
ents. And  since  that  ill  principle  is  ambitious,  and  longs  for 
rule  everywhere,  it  is  said  that  Prometheus  "planted  blind 
hopes  in  men's  minds."  And  since  it  perverts  the  understand- 
ing with  knowledge  falsely  applied,  it  is  said  that  '^  mortals  who 
before  were  ignorant,  were  by  him  made  intelligent,  and  capa- 
ble of  directing  their  thoughts."  But  in  the  Age  of  Saturn,  the 
Golden  Age,  it  stood  otherwise.  The  "  Dies  Saturni "  ^  is  the 
Seventh  Day.  And  the  Seventh  Day  is  the  Sabbath,  and 
represents  the  state  of  the  Celestial  Church,  thus  that  of  the 
Most  Ancient  one.  The  six  days  or  states  of  labor  in  the  new 
creation  have  passed  by,  and  the  man  enters  into  the  Rest 
of  God.  In  that  day,  by  rights,  we  are  told,  one  "  thinks  not 
his  own  thoughts,"  —  thinks  otherwise  than  from  the  self-hood, 
—  for  he  is  led  by  the  Lord.  In  the  First  Age  then,  truly,  men 
were -in  the  good  sense -« incapable  of  directing  their 
thoughts."  They  were  ignorant,  too,  where  ignorance  was 
bliss.  But  when  that  Age  expired,  a  state  followed  that  the 
Word  describes  after  the  eating  of  the  evil  fruit,  —  "their 
eyes  were  opened."  The  Tree  of  Life,  in  Genesis,  is  percep- 
tion from  the  Lord,  —  in  the  midst  of  the  Garden  always,  when 

I  Adopted  late  in  the  Roman  Calendar,  but  still  from  most  ancient  anthority,  as  is 
riiown  by  parallelism  in  the  names  of  the  dajs  of  the  week  with  many  ancient  nations. 
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Paradise  is  really  in  a  man.  But  the  Tree  of  the  Knowledge 
of  Good  and  Evil  is  perception  from  the  world.  Like  the  first 
tree  in  meaning  is  the  light  from  heaven  in  this  tradition,  — 
at  first  freely  given.  But  like  the  second  tree  is  that  fire  hid- 
den in  a  reed,  and  stolen  by  Prometheus  when  the  first  light 
was  gone. 

The  ill-starred  contriver,  says  ^schylus,  is  doomed  to  lie 
bound,  ^^  till  some  one  of  the  gods  appear  as  successor  of  his  toils, 
and  be  willing  to  descend  to  dismal  Hades,  and  to  the  dark 
depths  around  Tartarus."'  This,  he  says,  will  come  about,  when 
Jupiter  has  fallen  from  sway,  and  a  son  of  Jupiter,  mightier 
than  his  father,  has  taken  the  kingdom. 

The  myths  call  a  deity  in  power,  when  the  human  idea  of 
the  Supreme  Being  can  be  indicated  by  that  deity.  The 
Divine  is  Infinite,  but  men's  ideas  of  the  Divine  are  finite. 
And  the  idea  finited  becomes,  in  time  at  least,  such  as  the  man. 
For  either  the  idea  from  within  shapes  the  mind  that  contains  it, 
according  to  its  own  form,  when  God's  tabernacle  obtains  with 
men ;  or  else  the  mind  from  without  reacts  on  the  idea  within, 
and  shapes  the  idea  to  the  form  of  itself,  when  Divine  truths 
are  twisted  and  perverted.  Jove,  then,  at  last,  falls  from  his 
kingdom ;  that  is,  the  old  idea  of  God  passes  away.  And  a 
son  of  Jove  —  a  new  view  of  God  and  His  Truth  —  succeeds, 
rules  in  the  soul.  But  these  passages,  besides,  seem  to  be  tra- 
ditions of  the  best  of  prophecies,  —  that  the  Lord  Himself  would 
finally  appear  in  His  Humanity,  and  having  become  King  in 
heaven  and  earth,  would  loose  the  human  intellect  from  its 
bonds,  and  raise  it  up  from  its  fallen  state.  The  Lord  descended 
into  Hades,  according  to  the  Apostles'  Creed  ;  and  Peter  says . 
that  "  He  descended  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  who  were  disobedi- 
ent in  the  days  of  Noah."  These  spirits  belonged  to  the  Church 
preceding  Noah  —  to  the  Most  Ancient  Church  at  the  time  of 
its  fall.     It  fell  into  Self-derived  Intelligence. 

By  consent  of  Jupiter,  Hercules  releases  Prometheus,  and 
kills  the  eagle  or  the  vulture  that  has  tormented  him.  Her- 
cules, son  of  Jupiter,  child  of  Alcmene,  hero,  serpent-slayer, 
—  typifies  Divine  truth  in  a  new  and  saving  manifestation. 
A  warrior  from  birth,  at  eight  months  he  strangles  the  pair 
of  serpents  that  Juno,  forsaken  spouse  of  Jupiter,  sends  to 
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devour  him  in  his  cradle.     It  is  thus  that  the  truth,  as  eon- 
ceiTed  by  a  New  Church,  masters  the  influx  of  Sensuous  Wish 
and  Sensuous  Thought  from  the  Old  and  Perverted  one :  if  not, 
that  truth  is  extinguished.     There  is  always  enmity,  as  the 
Word  shows  us,  between  the  Serpent-race  and  the  Seed  of  the 
Woman.     The  latter  bruises  the  Serpent's  head,  but  the  Ser- 
pent bruises  its  heel.     The  head  is  the  chief  and  essential  part ; 
the    heel  is  lowest  and  ultimate.     The  Divine  Truth  indeed 
essentially  overcomes  the  sensuous  principle.     But  the  spirit- 
ual body  must  have  the  ultimate  natural  principle  for  a  basis 
and  standing  in  this  world ;  and  here  the  Serpent  finds  some- 
thing to  get  hold  of.     Much  of  this  may  be  found  quite  clearly 
expressed  in  the  mythologies.      Though   the  eagle,  as  I  said 
above,  sits  aloft  on  the  branches  of  the  Life-tree,  yet  the  Ser- 
pent gnaws  ever  at  the  roots.      Vishnu,  in  the  Hindoo  myth, 
stamps  on  the  head  of  the  Serpent.     But  in  the  Greek  myth, 
we  find  that  when  Thetis,  nymph  of  the  Ocean,  dips  her  son 
Achilles,  the  hero,  in  the  Stygian  water,  to  make  him  invulner- 
able, immortal,  she  must  needs  hold  him  by  the  heel,  which 
thence  went  unwashed,  and  in  which,  therefore,  he  at  last  got  his 
death-wound.    This  Ocean-nymph  —  drawn  by  sea-horses,  or 
the  Scientific  Understanding — is  External  Knowledge.    From 
her  is  born  an  Interior  Idea.     And  the  River  Styx  of  the  other 
world,  by  which  the  gods  swore  inviolable  oaths,  is  Spiritual 
Truth.     What  is  purified  by  this  becomes  spiritual,  and  thence 
immortal.      But  if  External  Knowledge  would  preserve    the 
spiritual  essence  with  itself,  and  would  keep  it  still  in  earthly 
form,  the  heel,  or  ultimate  part,  must  be  retained  to  hold  it  by. 
How  else,  too,  would  Achilles  stand  on  the  ground  ?     So,  too, 
the  god  Thor  —  Spiritual  Truth  —  once  went  out  in  a  boat  to 
hook  up  and  slay  the  serpent  Jormungard,  which  dwelt  in  the 
sea  encircling  the  earth,  which  was  the  enemy  of  the  gods, 
and  which  killed  Thor  at  the  Last  Day,  at  the  ^^  Beclouding  of 
the  Gods."     And  he  drew  up  the  serpent ;  but,  through  the 
great  weight,  Thor's  feet  went  clean  through  the  bottom  of  the 
boat.     A  boat,  in  correspondence,  stands  for  the  Doctrinals  of 
Faith,  buoyed  up  by  water,  that  is,  by  Natural  Truths.     If 
Spiritual   Truth  quite  eliminated  the  sensuous  principle  from 
the  memory,  it  would  have  no  foundation  for  its  feet  in  this 
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natural  world;  for  the  basis  of  doctrine — the  bottom  of  the 
boat  —  consists  more  or  less  of  sensuoas  ideas.  And  even  then 
the  giant  Ymir,  —  the  Eternal  Principle,  —  who  always  goes 
along,  —  would,  as  the  myth  runs,  cut  the  line  and  let  the 
serpent  loose  again.  Just  so,  too,  when  the  Muses  sang,  and 
Parnassus  rose  heavenward  with  delight,  it  was  well  and  need- 
ful for  Pegasus  —  the  Scientific  Understanding  —  at  last  to 
stop  its  rising  with  a  blow  of  his  heel.  Neptune  —  Scientific 
Knowledge  —  advises  it :  where  would  earth  at  last  be,  if  not  ? 
In  this  age  we  must  live  in  two  worlds. 


WHAT    IS    TRUTH?     WHAT    IS    GOOD?     AND    HOW 

MAY  THEY    BE    REALIZED? 

1.  What  is  Truth  f  —  The  Lord  continually  provides  the 
proper  nutriment  for  every  spire  of  grass,  and  for  the  entire 
vegetable  kingdom,  giving  thereto  life  and  growth.  In  every 
instance  it  is  the  suitable  sustenance  for  every  want.  He  makes 
the  same  provision  for  every  insect  and  thing  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  including  the  animal  nature  and  life  of  man.  This 
is  true  of  man's  wants  at  every  age  and  in  every  state,  in  sick- 
ness and  in  health,  in  orderly  and  in  disorderly  life ;  and  in  a 
variety  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  multifarious  appetites. 
The  love  and  wisdom  which  perpetually  provide,  with  so 
bountiful  a  hand,  for  all  inferior  creation  below  the  human,  can- 
not fail  to  supply  the  human^  which  is  the  head  of  creation, 
as  to  every  want  of  that  organism  of  mind.  God  having  cre- 
ated this  human  of  man  in  His  image,  after  His  own  likeness, 
from  Himself,  He  continually  accommodates  nutriment  from 
Himself  for  the  life  and  growth  of  that  derivative  humanity. 

That  human  nutriment  is  truth.  He  provides  for  the  natural 
mind,  in  its  relation  and  connection  with  material  things,  with 
scientific  truth  ;  and  the  scientific  mind,  is  created  out  of  this 
truth,  as  the  body  is  from  natural  food.  The  material  universe 
is  all  to  this  mind  that  its  organism,  by  the  perfection  of  its 
creation,  is  made  capable  of  realizing.  The  higher  and  spir- 
itual degree  of  the  mind,  in  its  relation  to  and  connection  with 
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the  immaterial  and  spiritual  world  of  eternity,  is  the  real,  vital, 
and  substantial  mind,  for  which  all  inferior  things  subsist.  The 
nutriment  of  this  mind,  which  is  above  matter  and  the  natural 
mind,  is  a  revelation  of  Divine  truth  concerning  spiritual, 
immaterial  things.  But  this  spiritual  mind  in  regenerate  men 
inhabits  and  influences  the  natural  mind  and  life,  as  that  miitd 
does  the  body.  Thus  it  is  declared,  —  "  In  the  beginning  was 
the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  God."  (John  i.  1.)  The  Lord 
says,  "  I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life."  (John  xiv.  16.) 
That  man  has  natures,  and  that  these  are  organisms,  and  that 
they  have  appetites,  or  hunger  and  thirst  after  truths,  and  the 
principles  truths  contain,  is  as  clear  as  that  anything  has  appe- 
tites, or  hungers  and  thirsts  for  the  appropriate  food  of  its  life 
and  growth. 

The  Ten  Commandments  are  the  summary  of  all  divine 
truths,  and  contain  the  first  and  central  principles  of  all  civil, 
moral,  and  Christian  life  and  growth.  All  civil  government 
improves  or  deteriorates,  as  the  principles  of  the  Decalogue  are 
embodied  in  its  laws,  and  as  those  laws  are  faithfully  adminis- 
tered, or  as  these  principles  and  laws  are  disregarded  and  vio- 
lated. All  civil,  moral,  and  Christian  society  is  elevated  or 
degraded,  as  the  Ten  Commandments  are  obeyed  or  trans- 
gressed therein.  Every  person  is  reformed  and  regenerated 
into  the  true  life  of  humanity  by  keeping  them,  or  sinks  into 
irretrievable  ruin  and  wretchedness  by  disobeying  them. 
Where  action  is  either  good  or  evil  by  the  exercise  of  free  will 
under  a  rational  understanding,  truth  is  a  necessity  in  the  oper- 
ations of  that  understanding.  Hence  the  Lord  says  in  that 
truth,  that  He  "  is  the  Light  of  the  world,"  "  the  Light  of  life," 
and  "  that  was  the  true  Light  that  Hghteth  every  man  that 
Cometh  into  the  world."  By  natural  light  we  have  knowledge 
of  material  things ;  and  by  moral,  civil,  and  spiritual  light, 
which  is  truth,  we  attain  a  knowledge  of  civil,  moral,  and  spir- 
itual things,  ends,  motives,  affections,  thoughts,  and  actions, 
good  and  evil,  and  of  Him  who  is  the  Divine  Good,  or  Love 
itself,  and  the  Divine  Truth  itself.  By  truth  is  revealed  the 
Divine  blessing  given  in  good  ends,  motives,  affections,  thoughts, 
acts,  and  words ;  and  the  curses  and  punishments  inherently 
existing  in  evil  ones :  also  the  fact  that  the  former  makes  all  the 
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angels  of  the  heavens,  by  the  formation  of  angelic  organisms  of 
life ;  and  the  latter  all  the  devils,  satans,  and  demons  of  the 
hells,  by  the  formation  of  infernal  organisms  that  can  live  only 
in  the  hells  and  that  constitute  the  hells. 

Truth  reveals  the  final  and  eternal  results  of  the  ends  and 
prevailing  love  and  life  of  every  one,  whether  good  or  evil. 
Truth  foreshows  that  all  things  in  time  and  eternity  become, 
and  will  remain  continuously  forever,  all  that  they  are,  to  bless 
or  to  curse,  by  the  development  of  their  organisms  of  life  from 
truth  and  good,  or  from  what  is  evil  and  false.  So  the  all  of 
every  one's  heaven,  or  hell,  of  absolute  necessity,  results  solely 
from  his  individual  life,  and  the  eternal  organism  of  that  life. 
From  these  premises  it  is  seen,  that  as  the  Lord  is  perpetually 
supplying  all  life  below  the  human  with  its  proper  aliment,  so 
is  He  also  supplying  the  human  ;  and  that,  for  the  human,  that 
Divine  provision  for  food  is  truth,  and  the  principles  contained 
therein.  It  is  no  more  clearly  manifest  that  grass  is  the  proper 
nutriment  of  cattle,  than  that  truth  is,  of  mind. 

2.  What  is  Ooodf  —  Good  is  that  which  is  within  truth  as  its 
containing  vessel  and  form,  as  heat  is  in  light.  Good  is  the 
cause ;  and  truth  is  the  existence  therefrom,  or  the  form  and 
manifestation  of  good,  its  cause  ;  as  heat  originates  light,  and 
exists  in  light  as  its  form  and  manifestation.  Truth  reveals, 
and  leads  to,  and  embodies  good.  To  do  the  truth  is  to  do  and 
appropriate  good.  Truth  affecting,  operating  in,  and  nourishing 
the  understanding,  through  it  communicates  with  and  becomes 
good  in  the  will ;  as  truth  is  but  the  form  of  good,  by  the  wiU's 
choosing,  willing,  and  doing  the  truth.  Then  to  will,  to  do,  or 
obey  the  truth,  is  to  do  good,  —  is  to  appropriate  and  incorpo- 
rate into  the  will,  commonly  called  the  heart,  good,  and  to  create, 
or  regenerate,  a  will  out  of  good  ;  or  this  is  all  the  agency  man 
can  have  therein,  and  is  the  indi>i)ensable  cooperation  therein 
required  of  man,  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Lord  to 
regenerate  him.  For  the  Lord  can  only  create  the  truly 
human,  or  angelic  organism  in  man,  through,  during,  and  in 
this  cooperation  of  man. 

We  cannot  delight  in  willing  good  and  denjring  selfish  life, 
because  there  is  not  any  organism  of  a  new  will  in  us,  into 
which  the  Divine  life,  delight,  and  happiness,  can  flow.     Hence 
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we  most,  of  necessity,  from  truth  in  our  understandings,  or  light, 
compel  ourselves  to  obey  the  truth,  while  the  new  will  is  being 
formed.  When  new  organisms,  of  new  understanding  and  new 
will,  are  formed  of  truth  and  good,  then  there  is,  in  the  highest 
degree  of  the  human,  a  medium  in  this  new  will  for  the  influx 
of  life  from  heaven  and  the  Lord,  and  from  this  new  will  into 
the  organism  of  the  new  understanding ;  and  by  this  divine 
influx,  new  mind  delights  in  the  love  of  the  Lord  and 
neighbor,  and  loves  and  delights  in  spiritual  ends,  motives, 
affections,  thoughts,  actions,  and  words,  and  in  every  true  and 
good  attribute  of  mind. 

What  good  is,  may  be  seen  in  that  it  is  contained  in  the 
loving  of  the  Lord  with  all  the  heart,  mind,  soul,  and  strength, 
and  of  the  neighbor  as  ourselves,  —  which  is  a  summary  of  the 
decalogue,  and  which  decalogue  is  again  a  summary  of  all  truth* 
All  truth  and  good  is  in  the  uncreate.  Infinite  Good  and 
Truth,  —  the  Lord.  Angels  and  men  are  but  derivative  forms 
of  accommodated  good  and  truth,  from  the  Lord  as  The  Spirit- 
ual Sun^  —  as  all  forms  of  animate  Ufe  are  derivative  subsis- 
tences from  the  heat  and  light  of  the  natural  sun.  There  are 
no  derivative  attributes  from  the  Infinite  attributes  of  the  Lord 
but  those  belonging  to  angels  and  men  ;  and  these  attributes,  of 
righteousness,  justice,  mercy,  sincerity,  honesty,  innocency, 
peace,  and  whatever  is  Divine,  are  all  from  good  and  truth. 

By  these  attributes  are  made  for  angels  the  heaven  and  heav- 
enly paradise  and  scenery  in  which  they  live  and  are  encircled 
forever,  heaven  being  but  the  receptacle  of  the  Divine  Blessed- 
ness, Love,  Wisdom,  Innocence,  and  Peace ;  and  all  its  scenery 
and  glory  but  the  mirrored  representation  of  the  interior  minds 
of  the  angels,  all  of  whom  were  made  by  regenerating  human 
minds.  Heavenly  life,  happiness,  and  glory  originate  in  earth 
and  heaven,  by  the  creation  and  perfecting  of  the  interiors,  or 
organisms,  of  human  minds  out  of  good  and  truth.  Hell  and 
all  things  in  it,  and  all  results  there,  to  eternity,  are  only  efiects 
of  infernal  organisms,  perverted  from  true  order  by  their 
formation  and  creation  from  evil  and  false  principles,  and  by 
choosing,  willing,  and  living  them. 

8.  Mow  may  Good  and  Truth  be  realized  by  Man?  —  First, 
how  may  they  fail  to  be  realized,  by  the  Church  established  by 
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the  Lord,  with  the  light  of  Divine  Revelation  in  their  hands  ? 
The  Word  of  the  Lord  answers :  "  It  is  time  for  Thee,  Lord^ 
to  work  ;  for  they  have  made  void  Thy  law."  (Ps.  cxix.  126.) 
How  have  they  made  void  His  laws  ?  He  answers  again,  — 
"  Why  do  ye  transgress  the  commandment  of  God  by  your 
tradition  ?  "  "  Thus  have  ye  made  the  commandment  of  God 
of  none  effect  by  your  tradition."  "  But  in  vain  do  they 
worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men." 
(Matt.  XV.  3,  6,  9.)  There  is  no  evil  but  sin.  There  is 
nothing  that  can  hurt  man,  or  any  society,  church,  or  state,  but 
sin.  Sin,  this  origin  of  all  evil  to  humanity,  is  transgression  of 
God's  law.  Every  evil  end,  motive,  affection,  thought,  action, 
and  word,  and  every  wrong,  disease,  disquietude,  trouble, 
misery,  calamity,  accident,  and  human  w^oe,  are  but  the  effect 
and  punishment  of  sin.  There  is  no  possible  way  to  avoid 
these  necessary  effects,  but  through  the  removal  of  their  pro- 
ducing cause,  —  sin.  The  law  and  word  of  the  Lord  that 
abideth  forever  is,  "  The  soul  that  sinneth  dying  shall  die." 
*'  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law,  or  the  prophets ; 
I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill."  That  is,  I  am  not 
come  to  excuse  from  the  keeping  of  the  law,  but  to  enable 
humanity  to  fulfill  the  law  by  keeping  it.  "  For  verily  I  say 
unto  you,  till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall 
in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled."  (Matt.  v.  17, 
18.)  That  is,  every  one  must  of  necessity  have  the  law  fulfilled 
in  him  to  eternity,  either  by  having  it  impart  heavenly  happi- 
ness in  the  keeping  of  it^  or  by  suffering  for  every  violation  by 
enduring  every  penalty  of  such  violation. 

Every  one  knows  that  a  man  is  like  the  principles  which  he 
adopts  and  makes  his  life  by  living  them.  '^  If  any  man  hear 
My  words,  and  believe  not,  I  judge  him  not."  That  is,  judg- 
ment is  but  the  effect  of  disobedience  to  the  truth.  "  For  I 
came  not  to  judge  the  world,  but  to  save  the  world.  He  that 
rejecteth  Me,  and  receiveth  not  My  words,  hath  one  that  judg- 
eth  him :  the  word  that  I  have  spoken,  the  same  shall  judge 
him  in  the  last  day."  (John  xii.  47,  48.)  Doing  the  law  is 
building  upon  the  rock ;  and  not  doing  it  is  building  upon  the 
sand.  The  foolish  virgin  is  shut  out  of  heaven  for  having  no 
oil,  and   oil  is  the  good  of  obedience.     The  tares  are  minds 
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formed  oat  of  evils,  which  are  the  principles  of  disobedience* 
(Matt.  xiii.  24.)  The  unmerciful  servant,  by  not  forgiving,  goes 
to  the  eternal  torments  of  an  unforgiving  spirit.  (Matt,  xviii. 
23,  35.)  Every  one  that  has  no  fruit,  or  good  of  obedience, 
is  a  barren  fig-tree,  and  has  thereby  judgment,  or  his  eternal 
state,  declared :  '*  Let  no  fruit  grow  on  thee  henceforward  for- 
ever." (Matt.  xxi.  19.)  The  wicked  husbandmen,  by  sinning, 
became  murderers,  and  are  burned  up.  The  speechless  guest 
without  the  wedding  garment  was  one  who  had  not,  by  obeying 
the  truth,  the  good  of  the  truth  in  himself,  —  who  had  not,  by 
living  Christian  principles,  incorporated  them  into  his  mind  or 
human  organism.  For  we  learn  that  the  clean  white  linen  gar- 
ments of  the  angels  are  from  their  inward  righteousness. 
(Rev.  xvi.  14 ;  vii.  18,  14 ;  xix.  8.)  The  Jews,  by  sinning, 
became  a  generation  of  vipers.  (Matt,  xxiii.)  The  unprofitable 
servant,  by  hiding  his  one  talent,  that  is,  not  using  or  living 
his  Christian  principles,  goes  into  outer  darkness,  or  hell.  (Matt, 
xxiv.  13-30.) 

At  the  last  judgment  the  final  result  to  every  one  of  doing 
the  good  of  truth,  is  an  angel  organism ;  and  its  blessedness 
and  attributes  are  thus  stated :  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  My 
Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you.'*  This  is  done 
solely  by  preparing  and  making  their  human  minds  organisms 
capable  of  realizing  that  kingdom.  The  final  result  of  an  evil 
life  of  sin  is,  that  one  thereby  becomes  a  devil,  satan,  or  demon, 
in  his  eternal  organism  ;  and  his  state  is  thus  announced  at  the 
last  judgment :  "  Depart  from  Me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlast- 
ing fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels."  By  everlasting 
fire,  is  signified  the  love  and  life  of  evil  to  eternity.  (Matt. 
XXV.  81-41.)  Every  one's  book  of  life,  opened  at  his  last 
judgment,  is  the  interiors  of  his  mind,  or  organism.  Thus  it  is 
declared,  "  The  Book  was  opened,  which  is  of  life ;  and  the 
dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things  which  w^ere  written  in  the 
books  according  to  their  works."     (Rev.  xx.  12.) 

Now  we  are  prepared  to  state  the  only  way  possible  for  any 
one  to  begin  and  continue  increasingly  to  eternity,  realizing 
truth  and  good.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  shown,  that  as 
sin  is  the  sole  cause  of  universal  evil,  then  ceasing  to  sin  is 
removing  universal  evil,  by  removing  its  only  producing  cause ; 
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the  Lord,  with  the  light  of  Divine  Revelation  in  their  hands  ? 
The  Word  of  the  Lord  answers  :  "  It  is  time  for  Thee,  Lord, 
to  work  ;  for  they  have  made  void  Thy  law."  (Ps.  exix.  126.) 
How  have  they  made  void  His  laws  ?  He  answers  again,  — 
"  Why  do  ye  transgress  the  commandment  of  God  by  your 
tradition  ?  "  "  Thus  have  ye  made  the  commandment  of  God 
of  none  effect  by  your  tradition."  "  But  in  vain  do  they 
worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men." 
(Matt.  XV.  3,  6,  9.)  There  is  no  evil  but  sin.  There  is 
nothing  that  can  hurt  man,  or  any  society,  church,  or  state,  but 
sin.  Sin,  this  origin  of  all  evil  to  humanity,  is  transgression  of 
God's  law.  Every  evil  end,  motive,  affection,  thought,  action, 
and  word,  and  every  wrong,  disease,  disquietude,  trouble, 
misery,  calamity,  accident,  and  human  woe,  are  but  the  effect 
and  punishment  of  sin.  There  is  no  possible  way  to  avoid 
these  necessary  effects,  but  through  the  removal  of  their  pro- 
ducing cause,  —  sin.  The  law  and  word  of  the  Lord  that 
abideth  forever  is,  "  The  soul  that  sinneth  dying  shall  die." 
*'  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law,  or  the  prophets ; 
I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill."  That  is,  I  am  not 
come  to  excuse  from  the  keeping  of  the  law,  but  to  enable 
humanity  to  fulfill  the  law  by  keeping  it.  "  For  verily  I  say 
unto  you,  till  heaven  and  earth  ])ass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall 
in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled."  (Matt.  v.  17, 
18.)  That  is,  every  one  must  of  necessity  have  the  law  fulfilled 
in  him  to  eternity,  either  by  having  it  impart  heavenly  happi- 
ness in  the  keeping  of  it^  or  by  suffering  for  every  violation  by 
enduring  every  penalty  of  such  violation. 

Every  one  knows  that  a  man  is  like  the  principles  which  he 
adopts  and  makes  his  life  by  living  them.  ^^  If  any  man  hear 
My  words,  and  believe  not,  I  judge  him  not."  That  is,  judg- 
ment is  but  the  effect  of  disobedience  to  the  truth.  "  For  I 
came  not  to  judge  the  world,  but  to  save  the  world.  He  that 
rejecteth  Me,  and  receiveth  not  My  words,  hath  one  that  judg- 
eth  him :  the  word  that  I  have  spoken,  the  same  shall  judge 
him  in  the  last  day."  (John  xii.  47,  48.)  Doing  the  law  is 
building  upon  the  rock ;  and  not  doing  it  is  building  upon  the 
sand.  The  foolish  virgin  is  shut  out  of  heaven  for  having  no 
oil,  and   oil  is  the  good  of  obedience.     The  tares  are  minds 
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formed  out  of  evils,  which  are  the  principles  of  disobedience* 
(Matt.  xiii.  24.)  The  unmerciful  servant,  by  not  forgiving,  goes 
to  the  eternal  torments  of  an  unforgiving  spirit.  (Matt,  xviii. 
23,  85.)  Every  one  that  has  no  fruit,  or  good  of  obedience, 
is  a  barren  fig-tree,  and  has  thereby  judgment,  or  his  eternal 
state,  declared  :  '*  Let  no  fruit  grow  on  thee  henceforward  for- 
ever." (Matt.  xxi.  19.)  The  wicked  husbandmen,  by  sinning, 
became  murderers,  and  are  burned  up.  The  speechless  guest 
without  the  wedding  garment  was  one  who  had  not,  by  obeying 
the  truth,  the  good  of  the  truth  in  himself,  —  who  had  not,  by 
living  Christian  principles,  incorporated  them  into  his  mind  or 
human  organism.  For  we  learn  that  the  clean  white  linen  gar- 
ments of  the  angels  are  from  their  inward  righteousness. 
(Rev.  xvi.  14 ;  vii.  13,  14 ;  xix.  8.)  The  Jews,  by  sinning, 
became  a  generation  of  vipers.  (Matt,  xxiii.)  The  unprofitable 
servant,  by  hiding  his  one  talent,  that  is,  not  using  or  living 
his  Christian  principles,  goes  into  outer  darkness,  or  hell.  (Matt, 
xxiv.  13-30.) 

At  the  last  judgment  the  final  result  to  every  one  of  doing 
the  good  of  truth,  is  an  angel  organism ;  and  its  blessedness 
and  attributes  are  thus  stated :  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  My 
Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you."  This  is  done 
solely  by  preparing  and  making  their  human  minds  organisms 
capable  pf  realizing  that  kingdom.  The  final  result  of  an  evil 
life  of  sin  is,  that  one  thereby  becomes  a  devil,  satan,  or  demon, 
in  his  eternal  organism  ;  and  his  state  is  thus  announced  at  the 
last  judgment :  "  Depart  from  Me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlast- 
ing fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels."  By  everlasting 
fire,  is  signified  the  love  and  life  of  evil  to  eternity.  (Matt. 
XXV.  31-41.)  Every  one's  book  of  life,  opened  at  his  last 
judgment,  is  the  interiors  of  his  mind,  or  organism.  Thus  it  is 
declared,  "  The  Book  was  opened,  which  is  of  life ;  and  the 
dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things  which  were  written  in  the 
books  according  to  their  works."     (Rev.  xx.  12.) 

Now  we  are  prepared  to  state  the  only  way  possible  for  any 
one  to  begin  and  continue  increasingly  to  eternity,  realizing 
truth  and  good.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  shown,  that  as 
sin  is  the  sole  cause  of  universal  evil,  then  ceasing  to  sin  is 
removing  universal  evil,  by  removing  its  only  producing  cause ; 
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as  every  one  knows  that  effects  cease  when  their  causes  are  dis- 
continued, the  rational  way  of  producing  effects  being  by  oper- 
ating on  their  causes.  Then  God's  salvation  is  a  salvation  from, 
the  love  and  practice  of  sin.  "  John  came  preaching  repentance 
for  the  remission  of  sins." 

The  Saviour  says,  "  By  thy  words  shalt  thou  be  justified,  and 
by  thy  words  shalt  thou  be  condemned  ; "  words  here  bein^ 
used  to  express  the  lowest  degree  of  action,  and  including  all 
higher  degrees  thereof.  We  can  see  then  clearly  how  every 
one  may  begin  now,  and  continue  every  moment  forever,  to 
make  truth  and  good  the  central  blessing  of  existence,  including 
all  blessings,  in  actual  realization  to  himself.  Here  it  is :  ^^  To 
give  knowledge  of  salvation  unto  His  people  by  the  remission  " 
(that  is,  putting  away)  "  of  their  sins."  (Luke  i.  77.)  **  John 
did  preach  repentance  unto  the  remission  of  sin."  (Mark  i.  4.) 
The  law  therefore  was  given  first  as  a  mirror  to  show  and  reveal 
sin.  Then  Jehovah  came  down  on  Mount  Sinai  and  promul- 
gated, in  the  most  awful  majesty  and  solemnity,  both  the 
substance  of,  and  the  manner  to  realize,  the  law  of  truth,  in 
civil  government,  moral  society,  and.  the  Church  ;  and  this 
includes  all  parties  and  organizations  of  men.  Jehovah  came 
down  on  Mount  Sinai  in  His  Majesty,  to  show  humanity  the 
vast  importance  to  every  one  to  know  that  all  realizing  of  truth 
and  good  begins  in  ceasing  to  sin.  Hence  He  begins,  before 
each  class  of  sins,  evils,  or  principles,  with  the  awfiil  words, 
"  Thou  shalt  not "  do  this  evil  or  sin.  Because  here  alone  man, 
in  the  choosing,  willing,  and  cooperation  of  his  free-will,  as  of 
himself,  can  enter  and  continue  in  eternal  life.  That  life  is  a 
state  of  having  the  love  of  the  Lord  and  of  the  neighbor  the  aU 
in  all  of  one's  life.  We  thus  enter  into  tliat  heavenly  and 
eternal  state  by  the  removal  of  all  the  evils  that  oppose  and  are 
repugnant  to  it. 

The  Decalogue,  then,  but  commands  us  not  to  retain,  and 
cause  to  be  developed  in  our  minds,  the  evil  and  false  principles 
that  are  hindrances  to,  and  destructive  of,  all  true  and  good 
civil,  political,  moral  and  Christian  life ;  but  to  put  them  away  to 
make  room  for  good  and  true  principles.  Hence  we  can  see  the 
truth  of  the  Saviour's  answer  to  the  young  man  :  "  If  thou 
wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments."     Good  is  the 
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heat  of  light ;  and  light  being  only  the  form  of  heat,  and  its 
effect,  the  way  to  obtain  light  is  to  procure  fire,  its  cause ;  which 
spiritually  is  good  or  love.  This  is  obtained,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  doing  the  truth.  Then  improving  one's  light,  be  it  ever  so 
little  or  great,  is  the  key  to  open  the  door  of  every  blessing,  and 
of  heaven  ;  and  violating  light  is  the  certain  way  to  irretrieva- 
ble woe  and  ruin ;  and  this  with  all  men  in  all  religions  of  earth. 
It  is  not  the  having,  nor  delighting,  nor  glorying  in  light,  but 
the  simply  using,  or  the  abusing,  that  improves  or  debases,  ele- 
vates or  degrades,  makes  happy  or  miserable,  turns  one  into 
angel  or  devil,  and  transfers  one  to  heaven  or  to  hell.  What 
doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee,  O  man !  but  to  deal 
justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ? 

That  a  man,  by  learning,  understanding,  using,  and   living 
true  and  good  principles  of  life,  realizes  them,  and  is  and  can  be 
blessed  only  in  the  use  of  them,  may  be  confirmed   by  reason 
also.     The  Lord   has   surrounded   us  with  the  immeasurable 
riches  of  the  vast  store-house  of  nature.     He  has  given  us  all 
the  trees  of  the  forest  and  orchard  for  timber  and  fruit ;  but 
He  cannot  bless  man,  except  in  the  using  of  them.     He  has 
given  all  the  vegetable  kingdom  to  man  ;  but  He  can  only  bless 
him  with  the  good  of  it  in  his  use  of  it.  He  has  given  all  soils  for 
vegetable  growth ;  but  He  can  make  them  nothing  to  man 
except  by  his  use  of  them.     So  He  can  impart  the  good  of  the 
animal  and  mineral  kingdoms  only  in  man's  act  of  cooperation 
and  use  of  them.     What  is  light,  heat,  water,  air,  sound,  or 
beauty,  to  man,  unused?    All  the  blessings  of  Infinite  bounty 
and  creation  are  only  forms  of  use  ;  and  the  good  of  each  is 
only  its  use.     The  Lord  can  make  man  realize  that  good  only 
by  and  in  use.     He  has  provided  for  man  the  principles  of  nat- 
ural, moral,  and  spiritual  sciences  with  an  Infinite  hand  ;  but 
He  can  make  them  a  blessing  to  any  one,  only  so  far  as  he 
yields  his  own  voluntary  cooperation  in  this  work  of  using  them. 
The  Lord,  then,  meets  all  men  in  all  things,  whether  natural, 
moral,  or  spiritual,  in  the  true  use  of  them  ;  and  gives  them  a 
full  realization  of  all  natural,  civil,  moral,  and  spiritual  truth 
and  good,  solely  in  use.    In  this  use  are  given,  now  and  forever, 
all  angelic  faculties  and  organisms,  with  their  blessedness,  hap- 
piness, peace,  and  perfect  fruition  of  everlasting  life  in  heaven. 
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Every  man  may  now  begin  to  realize  as  much  of  natural,  civil, 
moral,  and  spiritual  things  as  he  will,  by  using  and  living  the 
proper  principles  of  each  degree  of  life  and  of  the  mind. 

So  completely  does  the  whole  organism  of  an  angel,  by 
regeneration,  become  an  effigy  and  representation  of  heaven 
and  of  the  Lord  Himself,  that  every  and  all  parts  of  such 
organism  have  their  correspondences  in  the  heavens ;  and,  by 
the  formation  of  such  eternal  organism  alone,  the  heavenly 
inheritance  is  being  given,  and  is  actually  bestowed  on  every 
angel  and  man.  '^  All  the  things  which  are  in  the  eye,  have 
their  correspondences  in  the  heavens ;  as  the  three  humors, 
the  aqueous,  the  vitreous,  and  the  crystalline ;  and  not  only 
the  humors,  but  also  the  coats  ;  yea,  each  individual  part.  The 
interior  things  of  the  eye  have  more  beautiful  and  pleasant  cor- 
respondences, but  with  a  difference  in  each  heaven.  When  the 
above  light,  which  proceeds  from  the  Lord,  flows  into  the 
inmost  or  third  heaven,  it  is  received  there  as  the  good  w^hich 
is  called  charity  ;  and  when  it  flows  into  the  middle  or  second 
heaven,  mediately  or  immediately,  it  is  received  as  the  truth 
which  is  from  charity  ;  but  when  this  truth  flows  into  the  last 
or  first  heaven,  mediately  and  immediately,  it  is  received  sub- 
stantially, and  appears  there  as  a  paradise,  and  in  some  places 
as  a  city  wherein  are  palaces  ;  thus  the  correspondences  succeed 
each  other  even  to  the  external  sight  of  the  angels.  In  like 
manner  in  his  ultimate  principle,  which  is  the  eye,  the  above 
[truth]  is  presented  materially  by  the  sight,  whose  objects  are 
the  things  appertaining  to  the  visible  world.  The  man  who  is 
in  love  and  charity,  and  thence  in  faith,  has  his  interiors  such ; 
for  they  correspond  to  the  three  heavens,  and  he  is  in  effigy  a 
little  heaven."     A.  C.  4411.  r.  l.  f. 


REMAINS   OF  ANTIQUITY. 

CHAPTER  XI. 
[Continned  from  p.  273.] 

But  before  completing  our  view  of  the  wonderful  drama,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  peopling  of  the  new  Western  Continent,  we 
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haTe  to  take  into  account  still  another  westward  emigration, 
which  we  have  thus  far  omitted  to  notice,  —  not  voluntary,  but 
forced,  —  that  of  Africans  brought  from  their  native  country, 
to  till  the  soil  of  the  New  World  as  slaves.  If  we  cannot 
expect  to  divine  the  ultimate  designs  of  Providence,  in  permit- 
ting the  injustice,  the  wrongs,  the  cruelties  inseparable  from 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  as  we  have  seen  it  carried  on,  we 
can  even  now  see  some  manifest  uses  which  have  resulted  from 
it.  We  can  see  at  least,  that  very  many  of  that  race  have  been, 
by  this  means,  brought  to  learn  something  of  the  Christian 
religion,  which  they  never  would  otherwise  have  done  in  this 
world. 

We  have  seemed  to  find  a  good  reason  why  Providence 
should  desire  to  multiply  the  Christian  European  races,  but 
especially  the  British,  far  beyond  what  the  narrow  and  already 
crowded  fields  of  the  Old  World  could  find  room  for ;  and 
therefore  a  vast  virgin  continent,  hitherto  reserved,  was  opened 
to  free  and  unrestricted  emigration.  And  when  it  seemed  ne- 
cessary that  Africans,  also,  should  have  their  part  to  perform, 
whatever  it  may  be,  in  the  building  up  of  the  new  nations  who 
should  occupy  this  territory,  the  greedy  selfishness  of  the  white 
man  was  made  use  of  to  bring  them  hither,  who  never  would, 
voluntarily,  have  left  their  native  country. 

Historians  have  observed  that  nations  of  mixed  races  have 
been  those  who  have  exerted  the  greatest  power  and  influence 
upon  the  affairs  and  destiny  of  the  world,  in  their  time. 
Rome  and  Britain  afford  distinguished  examples.  The  ele- 
ments of  such  a  nation  we  seem  to  have  here ;  but  not  yet 
harmonized  and  blended  together,  —  not  yet  come  to  understand 
what  the  common  interest  of  all  requires.  As  yet,  we  are 
English,  Irish,  Dutch,  Germans,  Africans,  &c.,  thrown  together, 
to  try  the  experiment  of  a  new  and  free  government  together, 
and  wholly  to  learn  how  to  make  it  successful.  If  the  founda- 
tion of  our  institutions  has  been  laid  mainly  by  Puritan  and 
English  mind,  other  races,  dwelling  among  us,  will  come  in  for 
their  share  of  influence,  in  modifying,  amending,  and  completing 
what  seems  to  us  to  have  been  so  auspiciously  begun ;  but 
which  may  yet  need  to  be  shaken  to  its  very  base,  before  it 
shall  truly  become,  what  we  now  only  profess  to  be,  a  united 
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people.  America  seems  to  be,  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  as  i^ 
were,  a  vast  crucible,  into  which  the  minds  of  different  nation^ — 
alities  are  poured  together,  to  be  mixed,  tried  in  the  fire,  and. 
amalgamated,  and  out  of  which,  bj  and  bj,  new  nations  are  to 
spring  forth,  armed  to  yet  undreamed-of  contests,  and  capable 
of  bringing  forth,  as  we  may  hope,  riper/  and  better  firuits  o:£* 
peace  than  have  yet  been  gathered. 

The  genius  of  the  race  to  which  we  belong,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, is  much  better  adapted  to  learning  and  teaching  spirituaX 
things  than  it  is  to  an  internal  and  living  reception  of  them«» 
But  in  this  early  state  of  the  Church,  especially,  apostles  and 
missionaries  are  greatly  needed ;  and  we  see,  as  already  observed^ 
how  Providence  is  beginning  to  use  this  instrumentality  in  th 
dissemination  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines.  Other  nations,  by  an 
by,  more  internally  receptive  of  heavenly  affections,  will 
reaping  spiritual  harvests  from  seed  which  they  have  sown. 

Nor  can  we  yet  foresee  what  new  capacities  for  the  receptio 
of  heavenly  good  and  truth  may  be  developed,  even  amon 
ourselves.     The  dry,  intellectual  character  of  our  Anglo-Saxo: 
blood  may,  perhaps,  become  modified  by  some  admixture   witfa^- 
that  of  other  races  now  planted  among  us,  so  as  to  produce 
minds  better  disposed  for  affectionate,  humble,  and  reverentiaK 
reception.     This  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  possibilities^ 
if  not  probabilities,  of  the  unknown  future.     Nor  can  we  sup- 
pose that  so  many  of   the   African  mce  have  been  brought 
hither  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  supply  an  indolent  white 
race  with  servile  laborers.     Must  not  Providence  havje  some 
higher  purpose  than  this  in  the  permission  ?    Does  it  not  design 
that  they  shall  help,  at  least,  to  constitute  the  heart  of  the  Amer- 
ican New  Church,  of  which  we  may  suppose  ourselves,  in  our 
imperfect  way,  to  represent  the  lungs,  or  the  intellect  ?     And 
what  of  the  degenerate  descendants  of  the  once  proud  Castilian 
race,  who  are  so  widely  disseminated  over  the  southern  portions 
of  our  Continent  ?     If  they  appear  now  spiritually  only  as  a 
thorny  desert,  like  the  cactus-covered  llanos  which  many  of 
them  inhabit,  —  a  desert  which  can  neither  be  ploughed  nor 
sown,  for  want  of  the  rains  of  heaven,  —  if  the  problem  of 
their  destiny  be  wholly  an  inscrutable  one  to  our  eyes,  —  we 
nevertheless  know  that  our  heavenly  Father  can  make  even 
the  desert w  aste  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 
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But  if  we  seem  to  see  but  Httle  ripened  firuit  of  the  New 
Cliurch  on  earth,  we  should  not  wonder,  when  we  consider  the 
magnitude  of  the  obstacles  it  has  to  encounter,  and  of  the  work 
it  has  to  do,  before  it  can  firmly  plant  itself  upon  the  solid 
groxmd.  Regarding  it  in  this  light,  it  may  seem  already  to  have 
accomplished  much.  If  it  has  converted  but  an  exceedingly 
Binall  part  of  the  community  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
ttew  revelation,  it  has  immensely  modified  the  state  of  the 
whole  religious  world.  If  the  light  has  not  been  plainly  seen, 
the  prevalence  of  darkness  begins  to  be  very  strongly  and  gen- 
erally suspected.  And  hence,  perhaps,  the  eagerness  with 
which  men  hasten  to  follow  every  fatuous  glimmering  of  pre- 
tense to  light.  If  they  are  often  deceived,  —  and  what  is 
worse,  deceived  without  being  able  to  find  it  out,  —  the  fact 
still  stands  forth,  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  These 
times  indeed  seem  to  us  to  be  full  of  signs,  manifest  tokens, 
that  the  Lord  is  about  to  do  new  and  great  things  for  His  people 
and  His  Church  on  earth. 

Among  these  signs,  we  may  count  as  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent,  the  general  aspiration  after  greater  political  liberty,  and 
the  efforts,  not  always  successful,  but  yet  not  wholly  failures,  to 
obtain  it,  which  have  followed  the  liberation  of  our  North 
American  colonies  from  the  government  of  the  mother  country. 
And  1  refer  not  wholly,  nor  especially,  to  those  efforts  which 
make  their  appeal  to  arms,  but  those  also  which  rely  on  milder 
and  peacefiil  means.  The  attempts  of  British  freemen,  at  va- 
rious times,  to  liberalize  their  own  laws  and  government,  and 
of  Catholics  in  Catholic  countries  to  liberalize  their  Church  dis- 
cipline, for  example,  both  speak  of  a  power  at  work  within, 
which  will  not  rest,  till  all  is  accomplished,  and  more  than  the 
reformers  now  ask  for.  The  truth  is  more  and  more  felt,  that 
subjects  not  only  owe  obedience  to  their  rulers,  but  that  these, 
in  their  turn,  owe  a  debt  of  justice  towards  their  subjects,  and 
that  governments  cannot  be  expected  hereafter  to  be  stable  or 
successful,  without  this  mutual  interchange  of  obligations.  The 
establishment  of  Christianity  was  followed  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  old  governments,  built  on  heathen  foundations,  and  the 
establishment  of  new  ones,  moulded  and  influenced,  to  some 
extent,  by  the  religion  under  which  they  were  formed. 
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And  can  we  believe,  that  as  the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem prevails  and  becomes  influential,  it  will  not  create  anew 
the  social  and  political  fabric  of  the  world,  in  fulfillment  of 
the  Divine  prediction,  "  Behold  I  make  all  things  new "  ? 
And  if  convulsion  and  overthrow  be  necessary  to  bring  this 
result  to  pass,  they  will  come. 

It  seems  not  improbable  to  me,  however  strange  the  idea 
may  seem  to  some,  that  the  "  battle  of  the  great  day  of  God 
Almighty,"  which  was  fought  in  the  spiritual  world,  at  the 
Last  Judgment,  has  yet  to  be  fought  in  this  world.  For  how 
can  the  New  Church  prevail  and  be  victorious  on  earth,  with- 
out a  deadly  contest  with  the  powers  which  now  reign  upon  it, 
both  in  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic  world.  Hitherto,  these 
powers  have  regarded  the  Church  as  too  insignificant  an  oppo- 
nent to  provoke  attack.  But  will  it  always  appear  so  ?  Or  will 
it  be  able  to  insinuate  its  roots  between  the  stones  of  the  Old 
Temple,  and  gradually  push  them  down  and  crumble  them 
away,  as  it  would  seem  that  it  has  begun  already  to  do,  in  our 
own  Protestant  community  ?  If  Catholicism  should  at  some 
time  obtain  the  supremacy  in  our  land,  as  perhaps  it  may,  will 
it  permit  itself  to  be  thus  undermined  ?  I  think  not.  Will  it 
not  rather  make  one  more  desperate  eflx)rt  to  regain  its  rule 
over  the  whole  earth  ?  and  may  not  persecutions  and  martyr- 
doms again  become  the  dear  price  of  discipleship  ?  And  if  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  have  yet  to  be  shaken  down  and  brought 
to  desolation,  before  they  can  become  "  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord  and  His  Christ,"  may  we  not  expect  disorder,  and  anarchy, 
and  fierce  conflict,  to  accompany  their  overthrow  ?  When  has 
Truth  ever  gained  a  victory  without  a  battle  ?  And  who  will 
say  that  the  victory  is  already  won  ? 

But  the  numerous  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  present  day 
constitute  another  remarkable  class  of  signs,  indicating  the 
dawn  of  an  age  of  Love  upon  the  cold  winter  sky  of  Faith. 
One  of  the  very  first  of  these  manifestations  which  followed  the 
event  of  the  Last  Judgment,  was  an  awakening  of  new  zeal  and 
energy,  in  the  almost  dying  body  of  the  Church,  to  pursue  the 
yet  uncompleted  work  committed  to  its  first  disciples,  of  carry- 
ing the  gospel  to  the  nations  yet  sitting  in  darkness ;  and  the 
formation  of  Bible  Societies,  to  publish  and  circulate  the  Word 
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of  God  in  all  the  languages  of  the  earth.     These  efforts  began 
speedily  to  be  followed  by  enterprises  for  the  relief  of  the  op- 
pressed and  needy,  for  the  education  of  the  poor  and  ignorant, 
for  elevating  the  low  and  degraded,  for  reforming  the  vicious, 
for  a  more  humane  and  curative  treatment  of  ,the  insane,  and 
for  giving,  as  far  as  human  means  could  do  it,  eyes  to  the  blind, 
hearing  to  the  deaf,  and  speech  to  the  dumb.    These,  and  many 
other  things  of  a   like   nature,  surely  indicate,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  a  sort  of  regenerative  process  going  on  in  society ;  as 
though  the  Divine   Providence  would   leave  no   effort  unat- 
tenipted,  which  it  could  bring  to  pass  through  human  instru- 
mentalities, feeble  and  imperfect,  and  liable  as  they  are  to  err, 
for  spiritually  renewing  the  whole  face  of  the  earth. 

But  the  superficial  and  skeptical  observer  will  be  very  likely 
to  say,  that  we  have  no  right  to  claim  as  tokens  of  the  presence 
and  influence  of  the  New  Church,  things  which  have  no  mani- 
fest, visible  connection  with  it.  If  they  were  really  so,  we  may 
be  told,  they  should  first  and  most  powerfully  manifest  them- 
selves among  the  receivers  of  its  doctrines  ;  which  is  certainly 
by  no  means  the  case.  Let  it  be  recollected,  that  light  and 
heat,  although  proceeding  in  equal  measure  and  in  perfect  un- 
ion from  their  source,  manifest  themselves  in  widely  various 
degrees  of  power,  and  in  wholly  distinct  modes,  to  us  on  earth, 
in  our  different  seasons  and  climates.  And  especially,  while 
the  light  can  only  be  seen  by  those  who  turn  their  faces  towards 
it  with  open  eyes,  and  only  where  there  is  no  obstruction  to  the 
direct  passage  of  its  rays,  the  heat  is  felt  by  all  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  even  where  not  a  ray  of  light  can  be  discerned.  And 
what  is  thus  true  of  the  light  and  heat  of  the  natural  solar  orb, 
is  in  a  similar  manner  true  of  the  spiritual  light  and  heat  of 
heaven,  affecting  the  minds  of  men.  It  is  a  law  of  our  spiritual 
life,  that  truths  should  be  learned  by  an  external  way,  while  good, 
with  its  affections,  enters  by  an  internal  way.  And  so,  while  the 
light  of  the  New  Church  is  only  distinctly  discerned  by  the  few 
who  can  be  induced  to  study  its  doctrines,  its  warmth  is  dif- 
ftised  everywhere  :  "  there  is  nothing  hid  from  the  heat  there- 
of;" ^  but  it  is  received  variously,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
recipients.     With  those  who  have  intelligence  and  rationality 

1  P^alm  xix.  6. 
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it  quickens  these  faculties,  not  so  much  by  inspiring  new  truths, 
as  by  opening  the  mind  more  clearly  to  apprehend  and  use  what 
they  already  know.  With  those  who  have  good  of  life  fix>m 
religion,  it  imparts  to  this  good  a  new  activity,  earnestness,  and 
purity.  Hence  it  is  that  while  the  harsh  doctrines  which  used 
to  be  inculcated  are  by  degrees  modified,  or  are  becoming  obso- 
lete, more  weight  is  given  to  practical  religion ;  and  works  of 
benevolence  and  charity  are  multiplied,  according  to  the  percep- 
tion of  their  use ;  while  with  the  few  who  have  come  to  acknowl- 
edge the  fact  of  a  new  dispensation  of  heavenly  truth,  the 
greatest  work  of  benevolence  for  them  to  do  has  seemed  to  be, 
to  devote  the  little  strength  Ihey  have  to  publishing  the  glad 
tidings  wherever  they  can  find  ears  to  hear  and  hearts  to  ac- 
cept them.  The  very  same  influx,  on  the  contrary,  afiecting 
the  minds  of  the  evil,  seems,  in  their  perverted  reception  of  it, 
to  excite  a  greater  activity  in  wickedness  and  crime ;  in  like 
manner  as  the  summer  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  which  cherishes 
the  most  noble  fruits  and  the  most  fragrant  spices,  gives  life 
also  to  the  most  noxious  animals  and  the  most  deadly  poisons. 

I  have  already  noticed  some  facts  going  to  show  that,  even  in 
the  natural  world,  states  exist  according  to  correspondence  with 
the  quarters  or  the  climates  where  they  prevail.  It  is  highly 
worthy  of  observation,  in  connection  with  these  facts,  that  not 
only  nearly  all  that  we  have  ever  had  of  Christianity,  but  the 
best  intellectual  culture,  either  within  or  beyond  the  limits  of 
Christianity,  has  been  confined  to  the  temperate  zone.  The 
more  frigid  northern  regions  have  dwarfed  both  the  mental  and 
the  physical  frame  of  their  inhabitants  to  a  pigmy  stature  ;  while 
the  warmer  equatorial  regions  are,  for  the  greater  part,  in- 
habited by  savage  tribes,  with  but  little  intellectual,  and  oflen 
as  little  moral  development.  We  do  indeed  find  natural  causes 
which  seem  sufficient,  or  would  certainly  seem  so  to  the  mere 
naturalist,  to  explain  this  fact.  For  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  in- 
dustry, the  energy,  the  prudence,  and  the  forethought,  which  a 
severe  climate,  and  an  ungenial  soil,  require  us  to  bring  into  ex- 
ercise, have  done  very  much,  perhaps  a  great  deal  more  than 
we  imagine,  towards  strengthening  the  intellectual  and  disciplin- 
ing the  moral  character,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  a  more 
interior  life  than  that  of  nations  whom  nature  provides,  almost 
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nnasked,  with  all  their  needs,  and  with  whom  mental  and  phys- 
ical indolence  are  almost  inevitably  associated  together.  But  we 
see,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  climate,  where  a  frosty  winter 
alternates  with  the  summer,  and  the  exigencies  which  that  cli-. 
mate  demands,  are  in  correspondence  with  the  spiritual  degree 
of  life,  which  has,  also,  its  spiritual  winter  frosts  and  snows,  and 
the  laborious  tilling  of  the  spiritual  fields,  in  order  to  reap  the 
harvest ;  while  the  state  of  the  inmost  or  heavenly  degree  cor- 
responds to  those  climates  which  know  no  frost  nor  winter,  and 
where  the  earth  yields,  almost  spontaneously,  what  here  we 
must  labor  long  and  patiently  to  obtain. 

And  since  nearly  all,  we  may  presume,  that  there  has  hith- 
erto been  of  heaven  and  the  Church  on  earth,  is  limited  to  what 
could  be  attained  in  the  spiritual  degree  of  life,  so  we  find  the 
Church  itself  confined  chiefly  to  those  regions  which  correspond 
to  this  degree,  and  which,  by  the  external  conditions  which  they 
require,  are  especially  fitted  for  its  development.  As  now,  the 
spontaneous  fertility  of  the  tropical  climates  fosters  only  indo- 
lence and  barbarism  (with  possibly  some  exceptions  in  that 
mysterious  and  yet  unintelligible  Continent  of  Africa),  so  the 
spiritual  goods  which  correspond  to  the  heavenly  state  can 
scarcely  be  at  this  day  received  by  any,  without  being  wholly 
perverted  and  misused.  When  the  day  arrives,  as  we  may  be- 
lieve it  will,  for  the  right  reception  and  development  of  this 
degree  of  life  on  the  earth,  whether  by  the  extension  of  the  in- 
terior Afirican  revelation  of  which  Swedenborg  speaks,  or  other- 
wise, and  in  other  portions  of  the  habitable  world,  it  will  prob- 
ably appear  that  those  climates  will  be  found  to  be,  or  will 
become,  through  the  ameliorating  power  of  a  better  influx  into 
natural  things,  the  most  genial  abodes  of  interior  heavenly  life. 

I  hope  that  these  necessarily  fragmentary  observations,  if 
they  have  no  other  use,  will  at  least  assist  the  minds  of  some  to 
form  a  clearer  idea  of  the  order,  the  system,  and  the  unity  and 
completeness  of  design,  which  characterize  the  operations  of  the 
Divine  Providence  on  earth,  in  the  guidance  of  the  afifairs  of 
nations.  b*  h.  h. 
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BIBLE     GEOGRAPHY.  — III. 

GALILEE. 
[Continued  Arom  page  14.] 

"  The  Land  of  Canaan  signifies  the  kingdom  and  church  of  thel/^*^ 
and,  indeed,  the  celestial  and  spiritual  things  belonging  to  it ;  io  ^® 
supreme  sense  the  Lord  Himself,  Who  is  the  all  in  all  of  His  kingdoO^ 
and  of  His  church.  Hence  all  things  which  existed  in  the  Land  of  C^^ 
naan  were  representative.  Those  which  were  in  the  midst  of  the  hn^* 
or  which  were  inmost,  represented  the  Lord's  internal  man,  as  Mount 
Zion  and  Jerusalem,  Mount  Zion  representing  things  celestial,  sod 
Jerusalem  things  spiritual.  Those  which  were  at  a  distance  there- 
from, represented  things  more  remote  from  internal ;  and  those  at  the 
extremities,  or  which  formed  the  boundaries,  represented  the  external 
man.  The  case  is  the  same,  when  the  land  of  Canaan  b  predicated 
of  the  Lord's  kingdom  in  the  heavens,  or  of  His  church  on  earth,  or  of 
an  individual  member  of  His  kingdom  or  church,  or,  abstractly,  of  the 
celestial  things  of  love,  etc.  Hence  it  is,  that  almost  all  the  cities, 
yea,  all  the  mountains,  hills,  valleys,  rivers,  and  other  things  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  were  representative."     A.  C,  n.  1585. 

Place,  distances,  situation,  direction,  points  of  compass,  refer  to  itaU, 
in  the  other  life  (1273, 1277, 1376-81,  9104,  9653,  9967,  1605,  8708, 
1250,  1458,  3195)  ;  hence  they  must  be  significative  and  representa- 
tive in  the  Word. 

Let  these  teachings  be  the  writer's  excuse,  if  he  seem  too  pre- 
cise in  these  geographical  sketches. 

Of  Lower  Galilee  the  chief  physical  features  are  the  Bay  of 
Acre,  the  broadest  and  deepest  on  the  coast,  terminated  south- 
wardly by  the  bold  bluff  of  Carrael ;  and,  on  the  opposite  side, 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  These  are  in  the  northern  half,  and  between 
them  a  romantic  hill  country,  full  of  sequestered  villages  amid 
pleasant  rural  scenery.  Among  them  are  still  to  be  traced 
Cana,  Shimron,  Beth-arbei,  Gath-hepher,  Sephoris,  Rimmon, 
etc. 

The  south  part  of  Lower  Galilee  is  the  famous  plain  of  Jez- 
reel,  or  Esdraelon,  with  its  appended  mountains,  —  Carmel  on 
the  northwest,  Tabor  on  the  northeast,  on  the  east  ed-Duhy 
and  Gilboa,  forming,  with  other  long  hills  to  their  north,  the 
west  side  of  the  broad  and  deep  valley  of  the  Jordan.     The 
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commencement  of  the  "  Mountains  of  Israel "  forms  a  semi- 
■ircular  boundary  to  the  plain  as  well  as  to  Galilee,  on  •  the 
outh. 

"  With  the  exception  of  a  few  rocky  summits  romid  Nazareth,  the 
iills  of  Lower  Galilee  are  all  rounded,  and  sink  down  in  graceful 
ilopes  to  broad,  winding  vales  of  tlie  richest  green.  The  outlines  are 
varied,  the  colors  soft,  and  the  whole  landscape  is  characterized  by 
picturesque  luxuriance." 

The  chief,  indeed,  at  present,  the  only  sea-port  of  Lower  Gali- 
iee  (except  the  insignificant  village  of  Haifa,  on  the  opposite 
wde  of  the  Bay  of  Acre,  beneath  Carmel),  is 'the  renowned  city 
of  Acre,  formerly  Accho  ( Judg.  i.  31),  afterwards  Ptolemais  and 
St  Jean  d'Acre,  now  Akka.  It  is  on  the  extreme  north  point 
of  the  bay;  and  south  of  it,  around  the  bay,  stretches  inland  a 
plain,  ten  by  fifteen  miles  square,  to  Valleys  leading  further  in- 
land, into  the  plain  of  Jezreel. 

^  Commanding  thus  this  plain,  and  that  of  Jezreel  with  its  avenues, 
it  is  the  key  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  hence  has  suffered  siege  afler 
liege,  whose  history  is,  in  a  sense,  the  history  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 
X  was  too  strong  for  the  Israelites  in  the  times  of  the  Judges,'  as  it  was 
lot  intended  that  the  Hebrews  should  become  a  maritime  and  com- 
nercial  nation.  The  Greeks  called  it  a  Phoenician  town ;  Alexander 
pranted  it  privileges ;  and  gold  and  silver  coins  of  "  Ako,"  of  his  age, 
ixist.  It  was  once  surrounded  by  triple  walls,  and  partly  by  a  ditch 
!Ut  in  the  rock,  now  a  mile  from  the  wall.  Ptolemy  Lagus  enlarged 
jid  beautified  it,  calling  it  Ptolemais ;  Claudius  made  it  a  Roman 
olony,  and  Paul  visited  it. 

**  As  the  St.  Jean  d'Acre  of  the  Crusaders  (so  called  from  its  defend- 
ers, the  Knights  of  St.  John),  it  is  connected  with  many  a  bloody 
lontest,  and  was  the  last  spot  left  them,  when  Elpy,  Sultan  of  Egypt, 
n  1291,  besieged  the  knights  here,  with  60,000  foot  and  100,000 
lorse,  and  stormed  the  place  with  terrible  butchery. 

"  Daher  and  Jezzar,  sumamed  "  the  Butcher,"  made  it  their  capital, 
*ebui1ding  and  fortifying  it,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Sir  Sid- 
ley  Smith,  helping  Jezzar  against  twelve  fierce  attacks  of  the  French, 
lere  checked  Napoleon,  and  thus  threw  back  the  civilization  of  the 
E^t  for  several  generations. 

"  In  1832,  Mehemet  Ali's  Egyptians  took  it,  after  a  sanguinary 
liege,  and  fortified  it  strongly ;  but  on  Nov.  3d,  1840,  to  secure  Eng- 
and's  commercial  and  maritime  superiority  in  the  Levant,  the  com- 
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bined  British  and  Austrian  fleets  bombarded  this  strong  sea-fortress 
for  several  hours,  till  the  explosion  of  a  magazine  destroyed  the  garri- 
son, and  laid  the  place  in  ruins. 

''  Previously  its  population  was  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand.  The 
read  is  secure  from  the  worst  wind  of  the  coast,  the  northwest ;  and  the 
harbor,  mostly  filled  up  by  Fakir-ed-din,  is  formed  by  a  curve  of  the 
town  to  the  southeast. 

'•  Being  the  entrepot  of  rice,  a  staple  food  of  the  country.  Acre  is 
able  to  starve  it  into  submission.  The  country  abounds  in  cattle, 
grain,  flaxseed,  and  olives.  Acre  makes  soap,  and  exports  wheat  and 
cotton."  * 

• 

Of  the  plain  of  Jezreel  some  idea  may  be  formed,  by  suppos- 
ing the  right  hand  pressed  into  a  flat  surface  of  soft  clay,  svixh 
the  wrist  to  the  northwest,  the  thumb,  and  fore,  and  middle 
fingers  stretched  apart  to 'the  utmost,  the  ring  and  little  fingers 
kept  close  together.  The  impression  of  the  palm  would  repre- 
sent the '  main  plain,  or  plain  proper,  ten  miles  square,  which 
seems  level  as  looked  at  from  above,  but  rises  to  the  east  in  low 
rid*;es  and  swells.  Originating  in  several  rivulets  at  the*5outh, 
"  that  ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon,"  runs,  as  it  were,  be- 
tween the  two  closed  fingers,  and  crossing  the  palm,  while  it 
receives  several  tributaries,  one  fi'om  as  far  to  the  east  as  Tabor, 
escapes  to  the  northwest,  along  the  foot  of  Carmel,  to  fkll  into 
the  south  part  of  the  Bay  of  Acre.  On  the  banks  of  this  stream 
occurred  that  awful  scene  between  Elijah,  the  assembled  He- 
brew people,  and  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  prophets  of  Baal 
(1  Kings  xviii.  19-40). 

The  clay  of  our  imagined  impression,  squeezed  up  between 
the  ring  and  middle  fingers,  would  form  the  ever  memorable 
Mount  Gil  boa  ;  that  between  the  middle  and  fore,  might  rep- 
present  Mount  ed-Duhy,  or  Little  Hermon,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  Between  the  impression  of  the  bent-back  thumb  and 
the  forefinger,  near  their  ends,  would  rise  the  stately  and  beau- 
tiful Mount  Tabor,  with  its  shaggy  coat  of  forest  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  valleys  between  these  mounts  form  broad  outlets 
to  the  east,  which  belong  to  the  plain,  and  generally  extend  to 
the  Jordan  Valley,  with  which  they  connect  by  more  and  nar- 
rower vales. 

1  Ea^lanatory  Bible  AUat  and  GazetUer^  Art.  Accho. 
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The  plain  abounds  in  picturesque  views.  The  soil  is  rich, 
but  comparatively  ill  cultiv&ted,  being  owned  by  govemnient, 
and  not  by  freeholders  in  fee  simple,  as  are  the  hills.  This 
battle-field  of  nations  has  still  a  dozen  villages,  though  it  would 
support  five  or  six  times  the  number. 

Megiddo  —  where  Joash,  king  of  Judah,  was  slain  in  battle, 
by  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  returning  from  the  invasion  of  Assyria 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  29)  —  is  thought  to  have  been  the  place  now 
called  Lejjjun,  about  the  middle  of  the  west  side  of  the  plain, 
twenty-one  and  a  half  miles  south  by  east  of  Accho,  and  fifty-one 
and  a  half  north  a  little  west  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  situated  just 
where  the  plain  begins  to  rise  towards  the  low  range  of  wooded 
hills  which  connect  Mount  Carmel  and  the  "  Mountains  of 
Samaria  "  or  "  of  Israel."  It  has  a  minaret,  with  olive  groves 
around ;  and  near  by  is  a  large  fountain  sending  forth  a  mill- 
stream  which  runs  to  the  Kishon^  Adjacent  is  its  valley,  or  low 
plsun.  The  town,  the  waters,  and  the  plain,  are  all  alluded  to 
in  the  Bible.  Solomon  fortified  it,  doubtless  on  account  of  its 
military  position. 

Two  miles  northeast  was  Ibleam ;  eleven  miles  east  was  Aphek, 
where  the  Philistines  encamped  twice  (1  Sam.  iv.  1 ;  xxix.  1 ; 
compare  xxviii.  4).  Three  miles  south  was  Jarmuth,  that  is, 
"  height,"  on  a  flat-topped  hill,  a  Levite  town  of  Issachar  (Josh. 
xxi.  29)  :  —  another  Jarmuth  was  in  Judah  (Josh.  x.  3,  5,  23  ; 
xii.  11 ;  XV.  35 ;  Neh.  xi.  29).  Four  miles  southeast  was  Taan- 
ach,  on  a  large  mound  at  the  end  of  a  long  spur  running  north 
from  the  hills  into  the  plain,  thus  forming  a  good  stand  for  the 
Canaanites  against  their  invaders  (Josh.  xvii.  11 ;  Judg.  i.  27), 
and  for  the  head-quarters  of  Sisera  (Judg.  v.  19).  Twelve  and 
a  half  miles  nopth  by  west  was  Jokneam  (Josh.  xii.  22). 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  plain,  ten  miles  east  by  south  of 
M^ddo,  was  Jezreel,  a  residence  of  that  perversely  energetic 
king,  Ahab,  —  now  Zerin,  with  twenty  houses.  Here  was 
Naboth's  vine-garden,  which,  with  true  oriental  taste  and  feel- 
ing, he  valued  as  his  life ;  perhaps  because  it  was  planted,  after 
the  Eastern  custom,  with  a  tree,  vine,  or  other  choice  plant,  at 
the  birth  of  each  child,  or  at  every  remarkable  fan\ily  occur- 
rence. Here  the  Phoenician  Jezebel  met  her  doom  ;  and  here 
the  rough  Jehu  performed  several  of  his  truculent  exploits.   To 
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this  place  ran  Elijah,  a  dozen  or  more  miles  from  Carmel,  or 
Kishon,  across  the  plain,  by  the  side  of  Ahab's  chariot  (1  Kings 
xviii.  46)  ;  compare  2  Sam.  iv.  1).  Nor  need  this  seem  improb- 
able, if  we  recollect  the  hardy  habits  of  the  prophets,  especially 
of  Elijah,  —  that  good  runners  were  then  common;  and  that 
still,  in  Persia,  they  will  run  all  day  by  the  side  of  mounted 
grandees,  for  state.  Some  of  these  trained  couriers  have  been 
known  to  keep  up  a  speed  of  fourteen  miles  to  the  hour.  The 
custom  is  seen  also  on  contemporary  Egyptian  monilhients. 

This  town  of  Jezreel,  forty-seven  miles  north  by  east  of  Jeru- 
salem, commands  a  fine  view  of  the  plain,  to  Carmel,  and  stands 
on  the  brow  of  a  very  steep,  rocky  descent  from  Mount  Gilboa. 
One  hundred  feet  to  the  north  of  it,  the  land  sinks  off  at  once 
into  the  great,  deep,  and  fertile  Valley  of  Jezreel,  here  one  hour 
(two  and  a  half  miles)  broad,  and  running  down  east-south- 
east, along  the  north  wall  of  Gilboa,  quite  to  the  Jordan  plain 
at  Bcthshan. 

Directly  under  the  village  is  a  considerable  fountain,  and 
about  a  nnle  further,  west  by  south,  another,  larger,  of  excel- 
lent water,  the  ancien.t  Fountain  of  Jezreel  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1), 
under  the  north  side  of  Gilboa,  flowing  from  a  cavern  in  the 
wall  of  conglomerate  rock  forming  Gil  boa's  base.  From  one 
or  both  of  these  the  ridge  took  its  name  gil-boa^  that  is,  "  bub- 
bling-spring."  The  '^  Fountain  of  Jezreel "  spreads  to  a  fine 
limpid  pool  (perhaps  '*  the  water,"  Judg.  vii.  5)  forty  to  fifty 
feet  across,  with  fish  ;  whence  a  stream  large  enough  to  turn 
a  mill  runs  down  the  valley.  This  fountain  was  the  rendezvous 
of  the  Philistine  forces  before  the  battle  fatal  to  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xxxi.),  that  gave  rise  to  David's  sweet  and  noble  song  of  **  The 
Bow"  (2  Sam.  i.  17-27),  which  he  "taught"  his  subjects, 
probably  with  a  view,  by  a  national  ode,  to  aid  in  cementing 
the  union  into  one  nationality  of  the  over  jealous  Hebrew  tribes. 

In  the  valley  of  Jezreel  occurred  Gideon's  famous  exploit 
(Judg.  vi.  33),  when  the  nomadic  Midianites  and  Amalekites 
and  all  the  other  Bedouins,  "  children  of"  Northern  Arabia  or 
Southeastern  Syria,  to  "the  east,"  came  in  by  this  pass, — 
countless,  "  like  grasshoppers,"  or  rather  "  locusts,"  as  the  He- 
brew is  (Judg.  vi.  6),  —  to  reap  harvests  they  had  not  sowed 
(verse  3),  in  the  exuberant  valley  and  plain  of  Jezreel. 
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Bethshan,  in  a  nook  of  the  Jordan  valley-plain,  four  and  a 

balf  miles  west  of  the  river,  commands  this  eastern  entrance  to 

Galilee,  and  also  the  road  from  a  chief  ford  of  Jordan,  half-way 

to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  where  is  a  bridge,  and  near  it  the  ruins  of 

an  older  one.     This  important  road  forks  at  five  miles  east  of 

the  river,  one  branch  going  east  to  the  populous  Hauran,  and 

another  northeast  to  Damascus.    Southwesterly  from  Bethshan, 

the  road  leads  over  Mount  Gilboa  to  Engannim,  that  is,  ^^  Spring 

Gardens  "  (now  Jenin),  where  it  meets  the  road  from  Accho 

tlirough  Nazareth  and  across  the  Plain.    South  of  Jenin  it  passes 

into  the  mountains  of  Samaria,  and  through  Dothan,  its  first 

town,  to  Shechem  and  Jerusalem.     Hence  it  was  the  caravan 

route  by  which  the  Ishmaelite  and  Midianite  "  company  "  — 

the  Hebrew  is  caravan  —  of  "  merchantmen  "  and  slave-trftders 

^brought  to  ifigypt  their  "balm,"  or  rather  "resin,"  from  Gilead, 

and  their  "myrrh"  and  "spicery  "  from  further  east,  when  they 

bought  Joseph  on  their  way  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25-28). 

Bethshan,  having  this  commanding  position,  was  the. capital 
of  the  Scythians,  who  overran  West  Asia,  b.  c.  624,  in  Josiah's 
time  ;  and  hence  was  called  Scythopolis.  It  was  afterwards  the 
largest  city  of  the  Decapolis  (Matt.  iv.  25),  and  the  only  one 
west  of  the  Jordan.  Succoth  was  three  and  a  half  miles  south  ; 
and  just  over  the  border,  in  Samaria,  were  JEnon,  that  is, 
"  springs,"  seven  miles  south-southeast,  and  also  Salim,  eight 
miles  ^uth  of  Bethshan. 

On  the  north  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  ( Jezreel)  extend  east 
and  west  the  hills  of  Nazareth.  Near  their  foot  are  Japhia, 
Chisloth-Tabor,  and  Daberath,  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
plain,  westerly  of  Tabor.  On  the  northwest  foot  of  ed-Duhy 
are,  two  or  three  miles  apart,  Shunem,  Nain,  and  Endor.  At 
Shunem,  the  farthest  to  the  southwest,  occurred  that  most 
striking,  picturesquely  told,  and  characteristic  history,  related  at 
2  Kings  iv.  8-37.  Nain,  to  the  northeast,  is  still  a  small  hamlet 
with  a  few  families.  Endor,  now  an  ordinary  village,  is  two 
miles  north.easterly.  Here,  amid  beautiful  scenery,  were  reared 
two  very  different  characters,  the  Widow  of  Nain  (Luke  vii. 
11-16),  who  attracted  the  miraculous  mercy  of  our  Saviour; 
and  the  Witch  of  Endor,  who  imposed  upon  the  credulity  and 
despair  of  that  remarkable  representative  of  a  hero  of  the  heroic 
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ages,  —  the  rash  and  impulsive  but  patriotic,  the  brave  but  mis- 
guided Saul,  seemingly  forsaken  of  God  and  man  (1  Sam.  xxviii 
7-23). 

Mount  Tabor  is  one  of  the  finest  objects  in  all  Palestine.  It 
rises  one  thousand  feet,  forming,  as  viewed  from  the  southwest, 
a  hemispherical  top,  which,  from  the  northwest,  appears  trun- 
cated and  flat.  The  sides  are  wooded  with  pistachio  and  oak 
trees,  and  various  bushy  shrubs ;  and  the  top  has  a  level,  grassy 
plain,  a  mile  across,  flanked  on  two  sides  by  woody  ridges. 
Traces  of  fortifications  and  the  ruins  of  a  town  are  visible.  As 
this  town  is  thought  to  have  stood  here  in  the  Saviour's  timQ,  it 
is  urged  that  the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration  could  not  have 
occurred  on  this  summit,  where  tradition  generally  places  it. 
But  Ihe  objection  does  not  seem  conclusive,  as  the  summit  was 
broad  and  varied,  and  much  of  it  must  have  been  sufliciently 
"apart"  and  retired.  It  was  probably,  like  Hermon,  which 
some  think  to  have  been  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  a  noted 
and  perhaps  holy  spot  to  the  Ancient  and,  peradventure,  the 
Most  Ancient  Church  (compare  Ps.  Ixzxix.  12).  The  names 
Hermon  and  Tabor  seem  to  mean  "  height "  and  *'  summit," 
both  expressive  of  spiritual  elevation. 

We  first  read  of  Tabor's  top  as  a  rendezvous  and  ambush  for 
Baraq  and  his  ten  thousand-  heroes  (Judg.  iv.  3,  6,  7,  14,  15). 
And  it  must  have  been  no  common  sight,  this  "  thunderbolt " 
of  war,  as  his  name,  Baraq^  denotes,  in  the  exulting  confidence 
of  a  divinely  commissioned  errand,  dashing  rapidly  drtwn  the 
mountain  at  the  head  of  his  army,  to  fall  like  the  "lightning" 
from  heaven,  upon  the  multitudinous  and  well  appointed  hosts 
of  Sisera,  glittering  and  triumphant  in  chariots  and  horses, 
armor  and  weapons,  and  all  the  gorgeous  trappings  of  oriental 
war.  Though  we  should  hardly  say,  with  Scott's  mountaineer 
minstrel  (accustomed  to  a  life  not  entirely  unlike  that  of  the 
warlike  highlanders  of  Galilee),  "  'T  were  worth  ten  years  of 
peaceful  life,  one  glance  at  their  array." 

[To  be  continued] 
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THE  THIRTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF   REV.   MR.  PET- 
TEE'S   ORDINATION. 

[On  the  25th  of  July,  1838,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Pettee  was  ordained  over 
^e  Society  of  the  New  Church  in  Abington,   Mass.      The  Society  wished 
^  celebrate  the  thirtieth  anniversary,  but  as  it  fell  on  Saturday,  the  celebra- 
tion was  held  on  Thursday,  the  28d.     The  following  Address  by  Mr.  Pettee 
^nd  the  accompanying  poem  by  Mr.  Westall,  were  delivered  on  the  occa- 
sion.] 

REV.    MR.    PETTEe's   ADDRESS. 

On  an  occasion  like  this,  which  is  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
^Jiy  ordination  as  pastor  of  this  Society,  it  is  appropriate  to  allude 
"to  some  of  the  facts  associated  with  the  thirty  years  of  our  con- 
nection. These,  however,  should  be  introduced  by  a  brief  sketch 
Ky£  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  Society. 

The  Rev..  Holland  Weeks,  by  his  reception  of  the  doctrines, 
«uid  preaching  them  to  his  congregation,  together  with  the  ex- 
c^itement  growing  out  of  that  circumstance,  first  brought  the 
^ew  Church  prominently  ijito  notice  here. 

Mr.  Weeks  began  to  preach  the  New  Church  Doctrines  to 
ins  congregation  in  the  year  1820.     In  consequence  of  this,  he 
x^as  dismissed  by  an  ecclesiastical  council.     He  left  town  the 
next  year.      There  were  then  in  Abington  some  five  or  six 
persons  who  were  friendly  to  the  New  Church.     To  this  num- 
ber, in  the  year  1824,  several  young  persons  were  added.     In 
1827,  in  the  westerly  part  of  the  town,  meetings  for  public  wor- 
ship were  first  held.     A  legal  organization  of  the  receivers,  as  a 
religious  society  was  effected  in  the  year  1830.     The  place  of 
holding  the  meetings  for  worship  was  changed,  in  the  year  in 
which  they  commenced,  to  the  centre  of  the  town.     They  were 
held  in  what  is  now  the  parlor  of  this  house.     They  continued 
to  be  held  here  from  1827  to  1832,  —  five  or  six  years.     Occa- 
sional preaching  was  had  from  Rev.  Samuel  Worcester  and  Rev. 
Eleazer  Smith. 

The  hall  recently  removed  from  this  vicinity,  and  in  which 
our  meetings  were  held  for  twenty-two  years,  was  erected  in 
the  winter  of  1833—34,  by  the  Society,  with  the  assistance  of 
others  who  were  interested  in  the  doctrines. 

This  Society  was  instituted  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of 
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the  General  Convention,  and  became  a  church,  in  February, 
1835. 

Previous  to  my  coming  to  preach  as  a  candidate  for  settle- 
ment, the  Society,  in  addition  to  the  ministerial  services  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Worcester  and  Mr.  Smith,  had  enjoyed  those  of  Mr. 
Henry  A.  Worcester  and  Mr.  Warren  Goddard. 

In  regard  to  my  own  connection  with  the  Society,  I  find  the 
following  record :  — 

"  In  January,  1838,  Mr.  Joseph  Pettee  was  invited  to  come  and 
preach,  with  a  view  to  become  pastor  of  the  Society,  if  it  should  be 
mutually  satisfactory. 

*'  May  26,  1838,  the  Society  passed  the  following  vote:  — 

"  *  Voted,  That  we  invite  Mr.  Pettee  to  become  our  pastor,  and  that 
we  will  make  provision  for  his  support  according  to  our  ability.' 

**  May  27th,  an  answer  was  received  from  him,  accepting  the  invita- 
tion. 

**  July  25,  1838,  Mr.  Joseph  Pettee  was  ordained  pastor  of  this 
Society,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Worcester,x)f  Boston,  Ordaining  Minister  in 
the  New  Jerusalem." 

From  this  record  it  will  be  seen  that,  on  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row, it  will  be  thirty  years  since  I  was  inducted  into  the  office 
of  your  pastor,  —  the  shepherd  of  this  flock.  The  place  which, 
in  the  Divine  Providence,  I  have  occupied  these  thirty  years, 
is  a  place  involving  very  great  responsibilities ;  and  I  feel,  in 
the  depths  of  my  heart,  that  my  manner  of  filling  it  has  been 
exceedingly  imperfect,  and  has  come  very  far  short  of  conferring 
the  great  benefits  it  is  designed  to  confer.  It  is  said  of  the 
Lord  in  the  Scriptures,  "  He  shall  feed  His  flock  like  a  shep- 
herd; He  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  His  arm,  and  carry  them 
in  His  bosom  ;  and  shall  gently  lead  those  that  are  with  young." 
And  it  is  thus  that  He  would  have  His  pastors  do  in  regard  to 
His  spiritual  flocks.  In  this  love  and  care,  he  who  has  occupied 
the  place  of  your  shepherd,  feels  that  he  has  been  greatly, 
though  he  would  fain  hope  not  entirely,  wanting. 

Perhaps  a  brief  statement  of  some  results  which  have  arisen 
in  connection  with  my  ministry,  may  be  interesting  to  you,  and 
may  indicate  that,  great  as  its  imperfections  have  been,  it  has 
not  been  wholly  fruitless. 

During  my  connection  with  you,  I  have  officiated  at  two  hun- 
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Ired  and  ninety-three  baptisms.  The  number  of  baptisms  per- 
formed in  a  single  year,  has  varied  from  one  to  thirty.  In  one 
jreaf  of  the  thirty  only  one  baptism  occurred ;  in  two  of  the 
thirty  there  were  two ;  in  three  there  were  three ,  in  two  there 
>?ere  four ;  in  three,  five ;  in  three,  six ;  in  four,  eight ;  in  one, 
ten  ;  in  three,  eleven ;  in  one,  sixteen  ;  in  three,  seventeen  ; 
in  one,  nineteen  ;  in  one,  twenty ;  in  one,  twenty-four ;  and  in 
Dne,  thirty. 

During  the  first  fifteen,  or  the  first  half  of  the  thirty  years, 
there  occurred  one  hundred  and  three  (103)  baptisms ;  and  in 
the  last  fifteen,  or  last  half  of  the  thirty  years,  one  hundred  and 
ninety  (190).  This  shows  an  increase  of  eighty-seven  in  the 
last  half  of  the  period,  over  the  number  of  the  first  half;  or 
about  87  per  cent. 

The  rite  of  confirmation  was  introduced  only  ten  years  since. 
During  that  period  sixty-four  (64)  persons  have  been  confirmed.  ■ 
During  the  first  five  of  these  ten  years  twenty-five  were  con- 
firmed ;  and  during  the  remaining  five,  thirty-nine  ;  which  is 
an  increase  of  fourteen  in  the  last  half  over  the  number  of  the 
first ;  or  nearly  60  per  cent. 

The  number  of  fiinerals  which  I  have  attended  during  the 
thirty  years  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  (129). 

The  whole  number  of  persons  who  have  been  members  of 
this  Society  fi-om  the  time  of  its  institution,  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  (122).  Of  these,  eighteen  (18)  have  passed  into 
the  spiritual  world  ;  seven  (7)  are  now  members  of  other  socie- 
ties ;  and  one  is  suspended. 

Our  present  number  of  members  is  ninety-six  (96).  Since 
my  connection  with  the  Society,  precisely  one  hundred  (100) 
persons  have  been  added  to  it. 

Of  this  number,  twenty-nine  (29)  were  added  the  first  fifteen 
years,  and  seventy-one  (71)  the  last  fifteen  ;  an  increase  of 
forty-two  (42),  or  about  loO  per  cent. 

Of  our  present  number  (96),  sixty-three  (63)  reside  in  this 
town ;  and  thirty-three  (33),  or  more  than  one  third,  out  of  town. 

Of  the  absent  members,  twenty-six  (26)  reside  in  Massachu- 
setts ;  two  (2)  in  California ;  and  one  (1)  each  in  South  Caro- 
lina, Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Iowa,  and  Illinois.  ' 

Of  the  whole  number  who  have  been  members  of  the  Society, 
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forty-seven  (47)  are  men,  and  seventy-five  (75)  are  women ; 
an  excess  of  women  of  60  per  cent.  Of  those  who  have  been 
added  during  my  pastorate,  thirty-five  (35)  are  men,  and  sixty- 
five  (66)  are  women.  The  excess  of  women  here  is  about  88 
per  cent. 

The  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  course  of  thirty  years  but 
four  or  five  of  the  original  twenty-four  members  have  been  re- 
moved to  the  other  life,  has  been  before  noticed.  As  has  been 
stated,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  those  who  have  been 
received  into  the  Society  during  my  connection  with  it,  are  with 
us  outwardly  no  more. 

[The  names  of  sixteen  are  then  given.] 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  persons, 
mostly  young,  who  were  intimately  connected  with  us,  and 
some  of  whom  had  received  baptism,  who  have  been  removed 
bv  death. 

There  is  thus  quite  a  company  of  persons  now  in  the  spiritual 
world,  whose  home  on  earth  was  with  us.  And  must  we  sup- 
pose that  this  company  feel  no  interest  in  this  occasion  ?  They 
are  not  indeed  noiv  in  time,  and  in  ideas  of  time  and  space ; 
but  they  are  in  corresponding  things ;  and  such  are  to  time  and 
space  and  the  things  of  earth  as  a  soul  to  a  body.  And  may  we 
not  suppose  that  the  brothers,  the  sisters,  the  friends,  who  have 
gone  from  us,  arc  now  in  connection  with  the  society  of  our 
associate  spirits,  with  most  lively  interest  contemplating  what  is 
in  correspondence  with  our  anniversary ;  and  that  what  t\iej 
are  thinking  and  feeling  and  doing,  is  giving  life  and  interest  to 
what  we  are  doing?  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  this  may  be  the  fact,  and  that  our  brethren  who  have  left 
us  are,  in  the  other  world,  cooperating  on  a  higher  plane,  in  the 
commemorative  exercises  of  to-day. 

With  the  fact  that  it  is  so,  I  am  impressed  more  deeply  by 
the  circumstance,  that,  though  duties  abroad  have  required  me 
for  the  past  few  days  to  be  absent  fi-om  home  and  from  the 
scene  of  my  labors,  and  though  called  by  my  office  to  perform 
important  services  for  others  than  you,  the  sphere  of  this  occa- 
sion, and  of  those  interested  in  it,  has  been  all  the  time  interiorly 
present  with  me  ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  way,  which  indicates  that 
there  is  a  soul  to  it  in  the  other  world ;  and  that  our  friends 
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there,  who  are  more  alive  to  spiritual  contemplations  than  we 
are,  are  qnickening  us. 

Most  —  a  very  remarkably  large  proportion  —  of  tliose  who 

constitoted  this  first  Society  of  tlie  New  Jerusalem  in  Abing- 

ton  thirty  years  ago  —  still  stand  as  pillars  of  it  on  the  earth. 

But  where  will,  probably,  every  one  of  them  be,  when  another 

thirty  years  shall  have  passed  away  ?     Where  shall  I  be  ?  and 

where  will  be  the  twenty-one  remaining,  who  stood  up  together 

when  the  Society  was  instituted  ?   And  where  will  be  the  many 

others  now  alive,  who  have  been  added  since  ?  and  others  still 

-who  may  be  added  hereafter  ?     In  the  other  world,  and  not  in 

this. 

Where  then  will  be  the  Society  ?  What  is  to  become  of  that  ? 
**  And  He  built  His  sanctuary  like  high  palaces,  like  the  earth 
which  He  hath  established  for  ever."  That  which  is  meant  by 
the  sanctuary,  and  by  the  earth,  in  the  internal  sense  of  this 
passage,  is  the  Church  ;  and  as  the  Church  on  the  earth  consists 
of  societies  of  men  ;  and  as  a  true  society  of  the  Church,  as 
well  as  a  true  man,  is  a  church  ;  therefore  the  declaration,  "  the 
earth  abideth  forever,"  is  in  effect  a  promise  to  a  society  of  the 
Church,  that  under  the  proper  conditions  it  shall  continue,  from 
generation  to  generation,  to  live  and  to  prosper. 

And  what  are  the  conditions  ?  The  conditions  are  that  \^e 
continue  faithful  to  the  trust  which  has  been  committed  to  us. 
The  Lord  has  come  the  second  time.  He  has  led  us  to  know 
and  acknowledge  His  second  coming.  In  this  coming  He  has 
revealed  Himself  to  our  apprehension  as  He  was  not  known 
before.  He  has  fulfilled  emphatically  the  declaration,  "  I  have 
called  you  friends ;  for  all  things  that  I  have  heard  of  the 
Father,  I  have  made  known  unto  you."  He  has  revealed,  and 
measurably  opened  to  us,  the  internal  sense  of  His  Word ;  and 
by  these  means  he  has  made  plain  to  us  the  way  of  life,  to  a 
degree  previously  unknown.  This  is  the  trtist  committed  to  us ; 
and  the  trust  is  all  for  the  sake  of  the  life.  All  the  new  and 
dear  things  revealed  are  of  the  nature  of  new  commandments, 
which,  by  our  hearing  them,  it  becomes  our  duty  aithfuUy  to 
do.  If  the  new  generations  in  our  Society,  as  they  arise,  bear 
this  in  mind ;  if  they  truly  hearken  to  these  commandments, 
teach  them  diligently  to  their  children,  and  keep  and  do  them, 
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the  Society  will  live,  and  grow,  and  prosper,  from  age  to  age- 
But  if  these  revelations  cease  to  have,  at  least  in  some  measure* 
their  appropriate  practical  effect ;  if  indifference  in  regard  to 
them  arises  ;  if  they  are  held  as  mere  interesting  speculations, 
and  are  not  brought  into  the  heart,  and  are  not  permitted  to 
regenerate  the  soul  and  to  form  the  life,  the  vitality  of  the 
Society  will  cease,  and  it  will  come  to  nought. 

What  will  happen  to  our  body  if  we  are  faithfril  to  what  is 
committed  to  us,  and  what  will  happen  if  we  are  unfaithfiil,  is 
most  truly  described  in  what  the  Lord  declared  to  the  Jews. 

He  said  to  them,  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  thou  shalt 
hearken  diligently  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  ob- 
serve and  to  do  all  His  commandments  which  I  command  thee 
this  day,  that  the  Lord  thy  God  will  set  thee  on  high  above 
all  nations  of  the  earth  ;  and  all  these  blessings  shall  come  on 
thee  and  overtake  thee,  if  thou  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  thy  God.  Blessed  shalt  thou  be  in  the  city,  and  blessed 
shalt  thou  be  in  the  field.  Blessed  shall  be  thy  basket  and  thy 
store.  Blessed  shalt  thou  be  when  thou  comest  in*,  and  blessed 
shalt  thou  be  when  thou  goest  out.  The  Lord  shall  cause  tliine 
enemies  that  rise  up  before  thee,  to  be  smitten  before  thy  fiuje : 
they  shall  come  out  against  thee  one  way,  and  flee  before  thee 
seven  ways.  The  Lord  shall  command  the  blessing  on  thee  in  thy 
store-houses,  and  in  all  that  thou  settest  thine  hand  unto.  The 
Lord  shall  establish  thee  an  holy  people  unto  Himself,  as  He 
hath  sworn  unto  thee,  if  thou  shalt  keep  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord,  and  walk  in  His  ways.  And  all  people  of  the  earth 
shall  know  that  thou  art  called  by  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  and 
they  shall  be  afraid  of  thee.  And  the  Lord  shall  make  thee 
the  head  and  not  the  tail ;  and  thou  shalt  be  above  only,  and 
shalt  not  be  beneath  ;  if  thou  hearken  unto  the  commaudments 
of  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  to  observe 
and  to  do  them. 

"  But  it  shall  come  to  pass  if  thou  wilt  not  hearken  unto  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  observe  to  do  all  His  commaud- 
ments and  His  statutes  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  that  all 
these  curses  shall  come  upon  thee  and  overtake  thee.  Cursed 
shalt  thou  be  in  the  citv,  and  cursed  shalt. thou  be  in  the  field. 
Cursed  shall  be  thy  basket  and  thy  store.     Cursed  shalt  thou  be 
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^hen  thou  comest  in,  and  cursed  shalt  thou  be  when  thou  goest 
f'ut.    The  Lord  shall  send  upon  thee  cursing,  vexation,  and  re- 
buke, in  all  that  thou  settest  thine  hand  unto  for  to  do,  until 
thou  be  destroyed,  and  until  thou  perish  quickly ;  because  of 
the  wickedness  of  thy  doings  whereby  thou  hast  forsaken  Me. 
The  Lord  shall  cause  thee  to  be  smitten  before  thine  enemies : 
thou  shalt  go  out  one  way  against  them,  and  flee  seven  ways 
before  them,  and  shalt  be  removed  into  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth." 

Here,  what  is  our  life,  and  what  is  our  death,  is  clearly  set 
before  us. 

If  I  fail  to  say  much  upon  this  occasion,  of  the  personal  rela- 
tion between  the  Society  and  myself  and  the  members  of  my 
family,  it  is  not  that  the  fact  of  the  very  general  harmony  and 
unity  of  feeling  which  appears  to  exist,  is  not  appreciated  ;  it  is 
not  because  I  am  unmindful  of  the  consideration  and  kindness 
which  have,  through  these  many  years,  been  uniformly  exercised 
towards  us  by  you.  There  are  none  of  you  towards  whom  we 
cherish  any  unfriendliness.  We  have  no  idea  that  there  is  any 
unfriendliness  on  the  part  of  even  one  of  you  towards  us.  We 
esteem  and  we  love  every  one  of  you  ;  and  we  know  of  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  this  feeling  is  fully  recii)rocated  on  your  part 
towards  us.  May  our  love  for  each  other,  and  our  usefulness  to 
each  other,  continue  and  be  increased,  as  long  as  in  the  Divine 
Providence  our  connection  shall  last ;  and  may  we  forever  be 
the  happier  and  the  better  for  the  love  we  bear  to  one  another. 


THIRTY  YEARS. 

O  PASTOR,  well  beloved  and  true ! 

O  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord ! 
To-day  our  hearts  their  joys  renew, 

With  songs  which  strike  love's  deepest  chord. 

For  thirty  years  now  pass  away, 

Since  in  your  manhood's  strength  you  came, 
To  lead,  in  that  now  far  off  day. 

This  flock  in  Christ's,  the  Saviour's  name. 

A  little  band  was  gathered  then. 
To  learn  the  living  way  to  heaven, 
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Of  faithful  women,  earnest  men, 

» 

To  whom  your  words  of  troth  were  given. 

And  some  who  came  wore  childhood's  grace. 

Who  now  wear  manhood's  thoughtful  prime; 
And  some,  whose  forms  we  may  not  trace, 

Are  gathered  in  a  fairer  clime. 

How  many  of  that  little  band 

Are  with  us  here  with  love  to  greet, 
And  take  the  faithful  pastor's  hand, 
,  Who  led  in  light  their  youthful  feet! 

While  some,  to-day  who  meet  you  here, 
On  earth  their  life  had  not  begun ; 

For  children's  children  ever  dear. 
Come  with  their  words  of  benison. 

What  pictures  memory  calls  to  view. 

As  the  full  years  pass  slowly  by  I 
Love's  photographs,  so  clear  and  true, 

Whose  living  forms  will  never  die ! 

We  see  you  read  the  Word  Divine, 

Upon  the  sacred  Sabbath  day; 
And  as  you  read  each  holy  line. 

To  heaven  you  point,  and  lead  the  way. 

Nor  then  alone  ;  but  all  the  week 
You  live  the  doctrine  which  you  preach ; 

And  thus  your  life,  so  calm  and  meek. 
Each  day  some  heavenly  truth  will  teach. 

But  'neath  the  silver  crown  of  age. 

Your  words  a  riper  wisdom  bring, 
As  in  life's  battles  we  engage. 

And  closer  to  your  teachings  cling. 

Beside  the  sacred  font,  we  see 

Your  hands  the  living  water  place 
Upon  the  head  of  infancy. 

That  it  may  grow  in  heavenly  grace. 

Beside  the  marriage  feast  you  stand, 

Where  bride  and  bridegroom  silent  kneel, 

Receiving  blessings  through  your  hand. 
Their  lives  shall  evermore  reveaL 
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Beside  the  Table  of  the  Lord, 

Where  reverent  gather  those  who  seek 
The  life  He  gives  us  in  His  Word, 

You  sit,  and  words  of  wisdom  speak. 

Beside  the  couch  of  pain,  your  voice 

Repeats  the  lessons  of  His  love ; 
So  trustful,  they  who  hear  rejoice, 

And  think  of  purer  life  above. 

And  when  Death's  Angel  brings  the  peace 

Which  calms  the  tide  of  earthly  woes, 
You  bid  the  mourner's  sorrow  cease, 

And  in  the  strength  of  love  repose. 

You  lead  the  old  to  seek  true  life. 

In  climes  where  age  is  never  known: 
You  lead  the  young  from  earth's  dark  strife. 

By  light  that  shines  from  heaven  alone. 

And  with  the  golden  sheaves  of  time, 

'You  teach  the  children,  as  you  taught 
Their  fathers,  all  your  faith  sublime; 

But  with  a  richer,  deeper  thought. 

Beside  the  cheerful  hearth  we  see 

The  pastor's  gentle,  patient  wife. 
With  tenderest  love  and  sympathy, 

Share  all  the  labors  of  your  life. 

While  children  rise,  and  call  you  blessed, 

For  all  the  lessons  of  their  youth 
They  see  in  daily  life  expressed. 

With  quiet  strength  of  living  truth. 

What  changes  we  this  day  behold ! 

The  little  flock,  with  hopes  so  fair. 
Has  grown  in  numbers  manifold. 

Beneath  its  faithful  shepherd's  care. 

Some  vacant  places  we  may  see, 

Some  faces  long  remembered  miss. 
Transferred  to  higher  ministry. 

In  realms  of  everlasting  bliss. 

May  they  not  with  us  here  to-day. 
Unseen,  but  still  in  spirit,  meet. 
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And  give,  in  heavenly  compapy, 
Our  songs  a  sweetness  still  more  sweet? 

And  now,  what  scenes  before  us  rise ! 

What  prophecies  of  coming  days ! 
When  earth,  and  sea,  and  sounding  skies. 

Shall  ring  with  songs  of  grateful  praise ! 

The  New  Jerusalem  descends 

In  beauty,  like  a  heavenly  bride; 

And  to  the  Word  new  glory  lends, 
In  all  its  fullness  glorified ; 

And  to  the  world  new  splendor  gives, 
That  to  each  soul  may  here  be  given, 

That  lives  the  life  the  angel  lives, 
A  foretaste  of  the  life  of  heaven. 

Revealed  before  the  opened  eyes, 

From  sin's  dark  bondage  now  set  free, 

The  Lord  fills  all  the  earth  and  skies 
With  His  Divine  Humanity. 

He  rises  in  the  lowly  heart, 

And  there  unseals  life's  hidden  springs, 

And  purifies  each  secret  part 
From  all  earth's  vain  imaginings. 

O  blessed  be  His  holy  name, 
Who  is  by  heaven  and  earth  adored! 

And  let  our  lives  His  praise  proclaim,  — 
Creator,  Saviour,  Christ,  the  Lord  I 

His  love  has  blessed  this  little  flock. 
And  blessed  the  sowing  of  His  seed ; 

While  living  water  from  the  Rock 
He  gives  to  meet  their  every  need. 

He  gives  the  pastor  all  hi»  power  : 
He  gives  the  people  all  their  strength: 

His  are  the  leaf,  the  fruit,  the  flower, 

And  all  life's  wondrous  breadth  and  length. 

They  love  Him  best  who  do  His  will 

In  all  their  daily  duties  here; 
And  angels  in  their  glory  still 

Repeat  the  lesson  full  and  clear. 
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With  grateful  hearts  we  give  Thee  thanks, 

That  we  have  lived  to  see  this  day; 
And  with  unbroken,  earnest  ranks 

Press  onward  o*er  life's  change(ul  way ! 

United  by  Thy  perfect  love, 

And  by  the  light  of  Thy  pure  Word, 
Till  flock  and  pastor  meet  above. 

The  faithful  children  of  their  Lord ! 

Abikgton,  JtUy  23d,  1868. 


SPIRITUAL   RESURRECTIONS. 

*'  What  He  gives,  He  gives  to  the  end,  as  He  loves  to  the  end."    E.  Bbowning. 

In  nature  there  is  no  forgetting.  No  stagnant  waters  of  Lethe 
^ow  through  lier  wide  domain.  By  the  same  silent,  irresistible, 
Eighty  laws,  first  swept  the  planets  through  yonder  heavens, 
*Od  the  motes  dance  now  in  the  May  sunlight.  The  dimpling 
^dy  in  the  pool,  the  particles  of  dust  g}Tating  in  the  light,  the 
^hirl  of  the  autumn  winds,  are  all  memories  of  creation  ;  and  in 
^1  sounds,  even  a  baby's  half  articulate  cry,  "  he  that  hath  an 
^r  '*  may  hear  echoes  of  that  first  Voice,  "  Let  there  be  light, 
^nd  there  was  light !  "  The  history  of  the  atom  is  the  history 
^f  the  universe  ;  and  in  all  the  little  as  well  as  the  great  things 
^^  the  world,  there  is  an  infinite,  an  eternity.  The  forests 
''^ave  full  of  verdure  and  bloom  in  the  summer ;  the  winter 
succeeds,  reigning  over  a  colorless  and  silent  land  ;  the  bare 
*^ms  and  brown,  unsightly  boughs  rock  no  longer  the  waving 
homes  of  their  singing  tenants  in  the  soft  light ;  but  who  doubts 
^W  the  May  shall  bloom  for  them  again  ?  Without  fear  may 
^e  lay  down  the  cold,  pale  body,  whence  the  brightness  of  the 
departed  soul  has  faded  forever.  It  shall  arise  again  to  bloom 
out  in  summer  flowers,  —  to  cover  hill  and  vale  with  billows  of 
golden  grain,  transformed  into  a  thousand  forms  of  life  and 
beauty.  The  blood  which  stained  the  gloomy  battle-field  glows 
red  the  next  year  in  the  crimson  blossoms  which  the  children 
pJuck  with  laughter.  But  the  life-blood  which  we  shed  in 
emptation-combats,  —  shall  that  blush  again  in  rosy  blossoms 
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of  beauty,  within  "  the  land  that  is  very  far  off?  "     The  buds 
that  are  blighted  here,  —  shall  they  glow,  perfect  in  odor  and 
brightness,  in  yonder  celestial  paradises,  where  the  summer  of 
souls  abides  forever  ?  .'Alas !  so  blind  are  we,  so  weak,  that  we, 
sighing,  ask  rather  with  doubt  than  faith,  of  these  higher  crea- 
tions.    We  see  our  Father  caring  for  the  very  sparrows ;  but 
we  fear  lest  we  are  forgotten.     When  our  stately  ships  go  down 
in  storm  and  tempest  here,  we  see  not  the  broad  sea  of  etemi^, 
over  whose  untroubled  waters  their  glad  sails  float  in  peace. 
But  as  there  is  a  sure  resurrection  for  the  things  of  earth  on 
earth,  so  for  the  things  of  the  spirit  there  is  a  resurrection  in 
the  spiritual  world.     Eaii;h  is  a  dream,  a  reflex  of  heaven,  as 
the  tiny  pool  which  mirrors  peopled  jstar-worlds  in  its  bosom. 
"  Every  good  and  perfect  gift  "  is  from  an  eternal  God,  and  for 
eternity.    Whatsoever  we  incorporate  in  our  will  is  ours.     We 
cannot  lose  what  we  have  once  possessed.     God  takes  from  us 
no  joy.     It  may  be  hidden  from  our  yearning  gaze  ;  bat  it  lives 
with  Him,  to  be  ours  again  in  His  good  time.     Our  visions  of 
beauty,  our  dreams  of  peace,  are  not  woven  in  the  souFs  dim 
retreats,  only  to  startle  by  their  strange  and  fleeting  brightness, 
and  to  pass  again  into  shadow  and  darkness.     In  the  City  of  . 
Light  they  shall  bloom  in  more  ineffable  glory,  illuming  the 
serene  eyes  and  tender  lips  of  those  we  love.     The  faces  which 
we  transfigure  here,  by  our  longing  desires,  into  angelic  beauty, 
how  serenely  shall  they  smile  upon  us  there.     Verily  trans- 
figured by  God's  glory,  every  earth-stain  fades,  every  defacing 
scar  passes  out  of  sight.     The  stone  shall  be  rolled  from  the 
sepulchre  of  the  past,  and  our  cold,  dead  hopes  shall  awake  in 
the  resurrection  morning,  if  our  eyes  have  turned   unto  the 
Lord.      The  restless,  yearning  heart   of  humanity  may  rove 
iVom  shrine  to  shrine,  from  altar  to  altar,  all  alike  trampled 
down  and  in  ruins ;  but  if  it  seeks  Him,  it  shall  behold  the 
heavenly  temple  at  last.      Through  the  mists  of  far  off  ages 
floats  down,  still  and  clear,  the  voice  of  the  royal  singer:  "  De- 
light thyself  in  the  Lord,  and  He  shall  give  thee  the  desires  of 
thine  heart."  e.  f.  m. 
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THE  SPIRITUAL  WORLD. 

I. 

When  most  persons  look  towards  the  spiritual  world,  every- 
:hing  is  a  perfect  blank.  It  is  to  them  like  looking  into  an 
infkthomable  abyss  of  darkness,  of  which  they  know  nothing. 
There  may  indeed  be  a  few  faint  lines  drawn  across  the  dark 
picture ;  but  their  dimness,  and  the  undefined,  immense,  and 
unknown  spaces  upon  which  they  lie,  rather  aggravate  than 
relieve  the  painfulness  of  the  view. 

The  gospel,  in  teaching  us  that  there  is  a  future  spiritual 
i^orld,  tells  us  that  it  is  divided  into  two  great  kingdoms,  —  a 
heaven,  and  a  hell ;  and  that  the  former  is  a  kingdom  of  happi- 
ness, and  the  latter  of  misery  :  but  the  only  idea  they  give  us  of 
the  happiness  of  the  one  is,  that  it  consists  in  singing  songs  of 
praise,  playing  upon  golden  harps,  and  dwelling  forever  in 
Abraham's  bosom ;  and  of  the  misery  of  the  other,  that  it  con- 
sists in  being  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone. 

Both  of  these  are  views  in  which  the  minds  of  men  at  the 
present  day  cannot  rest,  and  with  which  they  are  no  longer 
satisfied.  They  feel  that  the  genuine  human  wants,  the  true 
spiritual  needs,  the  good  affections  and  loves,  the  legitimate 
desires,  aspirations,  and  longings,  and  the  untiring  activities  of 
the  human  soul,  are  not  provided  for  and  supplied  in  such  a 
picture  of  happiness  ;  and  that  their  sense  of  Divine  justice,  of 
righteous  retribution, — of  the  legitimate  consequences  of  the 
cultivation  of  evil  passions  and  loves  in  this  world,  and  of  the 
just  awards  for  a  life  of  sin  and  disobedience,  —  is  far  fr6m 
being  realized  in  and  satisfied  by  such  punishment.  A  strong 
feeling  arises,  that  as  our  rational  perceptions  are  only  rays, 
however  feeble,  from  the  Lord's  own  Divine  Light,  all  the  parts 
of  His  government  and  providence,  instead  of  being  repugnant, 
ought  to  be  satisfying,  to  our  reason. 

Still,  all  that  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  in  regard  to  the 
spiritual  world,  is  so  little  that  it  seems  to  be  nothing.  Men 
still  call  that  world,  not  by  way  of  figure,  but  in  sober  serious- 
ness, **  the  shades,  the  land  of  shades,  the  unknown  and  hidden 
world  ; "  and  our  departure  into  it  they  call  *^  the  dark  journey. 
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the  dark  passage,  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death."  The 
greatest  minds  that  have  written  upon  the  subject  have  only 
been  able  to  depict  in  still  deeper  shades  the  impenetrable  gloom 
of  its  darkness :  and  all  this  in  the  boasted  high  enlightenment 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

So  little  light  exists  on  this  subject  among  men,  that  with  the 
great  majority,  the  very  idea  of  a  future  life  and  a  spiritual 
world  has  become  almost  a  forgotten  thing.  Yet  it  is  a  world 
to  which  we  are  all  going,  and  where  thie  duration  of  our  life, 
compared  to  our  brief  existence  here,  is  as  the  whole  universe 
to  a  grain  of  sand.  Men  all  hope  to  be  saved  in  that  world, 
and  to  be  made  happy  there  ;  with  scarcely  the  thought  of  what 
that  salvation  and  happiness  consist  in,  and  scarcely  the  eftbrt 
to  attain  to  either. 

The  Lord  has  made  many  revelations  to  men  from  time  to 
time ;  why  is  it  that  He  has  left  this,  their  highest  and  greatest 
interest,  so  entirely  in  the  dark?  He  is  a  God  of  infinite  love ; 
and  He  created  human  beings  from  love,  and  with  the  sole  end 
of  making  them  forever  happy  in  heaven.  The  gospels  teach  us 
that  the  living  of  a  good  life  is  the  only  preparation  for  heaven  ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  nothing  could  be  so  great  an  aid  to  enable 
one  to  live  a  good  life  —  the  life  of  heaven  —  here,  as  to  teach 
him  in  the  fullest  manner  the  nature  of  that  life  as  it  exists 
there. 

The  Lord  not  only  created  human  beings  to  be  happy  for- 
ever, but  all  His  providence  and  government  over  them  are 
most  perfectly  directed  and  adapted  to  the  same  end.  The  only 
reason,  then,  why  He  has  not  always  kept  men  most  fully 
enlightened  and  instructed  with  regard  to  the  future  life,  is 
because  they  were  not  in  a  state  to  make  a  good  use  of  that 
light  and  that  knowledge,  and  because  the  knowledge  would 
itself  endanger  the  very  happiness  he  was  seeking  to  secure  for 
them. 

The  Israelites,  for  example,  were  so  destitute  of  all 'spiritual 
perceptions,  so  grossly  corporeal  and  sensual,  so  selfish  and  so 
proud,  that  they  regarded  the  Lord  as  the  God  of  their  own 
nation  alone,  as  partial  to  them,  and  as  hostile  to  all  other  na- 
tions. They  had  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
they  regarded  them  as  revelations  solely  for  their  own  benefit. 
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and  not  for  any  other  people.  If  it  had  been  revealed  in  those 
Scriptures,  that  there  was  a  life  after  death,  that  heaven  was  a 
kingdom  in  which  those  who  went  to  it  were  to  be  forever 
happy  with  their  God  Jehovah,  and  that  hell  was  a  kingdom  of 
punishment  and  misery,  they  would  have  understood  from  it 
that  heaven  was  for  themselves,  and  hell  for  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. Such  was  the  gross,  sensual,  and  selfish  character,  not 
only  of  that  people,  but  of  the  great  majority  of  the  world,  for 
many  centuries  of  that  darkest  and  lowest  gulf  of  degradation 
and  evil,  into  which  men  sank  gradually  by  the  Fall. 

It  is  manifest  that  a  direct  revelation  of  even  the  fact  of  a 
ftiture  life,  and  of  a  heaven  and  a  hell,  would  be  injurious  to 
sach  an  age,  and  would  secure  their  spiritual  ruin.  To  extend 
the  cultivation  of  such  selfishness  into  the  spiritual  world,  could 
only  fill  them  with  the  grossest  spiritual  pride,  and  carry  them 
into  the  lowest  kingdom  of  evil  there.  If  the  Lord  saw  that 
the  age,  dispensation,  or  Church  that  was  to  follow  His  coming 
in  the  flesh  would  be  able  to  have  any  better  understanding 
on  these  subjects,  still  He  saw  that  any  knowledge  beyond  the 
mere  fact  of  a  future  life,  and  of  a  heaven  for  the  good  and  a 
hell  for  the  evil,  would  do  them  more  harm  than  good.  While 
men  are  merely  natural  and  worldly,  a  Divine  revelation  to 
them  must  be  addressed  solely  to  their  fears  of  bodily  pain  and 
natural  suffering.  To  speak  to  such  persons  of  the  spiritual 
miseries  of  a  life  of  sin  and  evil,  and  of  the  heavenly  happiness 
and  bliss  of  a  life  of  goodness  and  love,  would  be  casting  pearls 
before  swine :  it  would  be  wholly  without  effect. 

Still,  there  are  many  persons  who  cannot  see  why  the  Lord 
should  ever  leave  man  in  ignorance,  —  why  He  should  not  keep 
him  possessed  of  a  full  revelation  of  the  truth  at  all  times  ;  for 
they  think  that  man  must  be  able  to  understand  any  truth  thus 
revealed. 

But  this  is  not  the  question,  even  if  it  were  possible.  There 
is  a  great  difference  between  the  understanding  of  truth,  and 
the  reception  of  truth.  The  one  is  a  thing  of  the  thoughts 
alone ;  the  other,  of  the  heart  and  the  life.  For  men  to  live  in 
the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  truths  which  they  disregard 
and  reject  in  heart  and  in  life,  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
calloos  the  conscience  to  all  that  is  good,  and  habituate  it  to  the 
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hardened  practice  of  whatever  evils  they  love.  For  the  Lord 
to  give  men  revelations  of  truth  which  they  will  treat  in  this 
manner,  would  be  neither  kind  nor  wise. 

But  the  Lord  has,  at  this  day,  made  a  full  revelation  of  all 
the  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world,  because  He  sees  that  there 
are  some  who  will  not  onlv  understand,  but  receive  them,  — 
some,  to  whose  spiritual  life  these  truths  are  necessary;  and 
that  the  number  of  these  will  increase. 

[To  be  continued.] 


CHURCH   SOCIABLES. 


In  the  New  York  "  Independent,"  in  an  interesting  article 
on  promoting  acquaintance  among  church-members,  we  find  the 
following.  It  is  worthy  of  attention,  not  only  as  showing  that 
other  religious  bodies  are  adopting  some  measures  which  are 
employed  in  the  New  Church,  but  also  as  containing  suggestions 
which  may  be  useful  to  at  least  some  of  our  societies. 

^  Various  expedients  have  been  devised  to  remedy  this  general  lack 
of  Christian  intercourse.  The  most  common  is  that  of  the  sewing 
circle,  or  benevolent  society,  meeting  in  the  houses  of  parishioners,  to 
which  the  ladies  go  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  gentlemen  in  the  evening* 
But  this  does  not,  in  many  cases,  accomplish  the  desired  result.  Al- 
though the  whole  congregation  is  invited  from  the  pulpit,  but  a  very 
small  portion  will  go  to  a  private  house  without  a  special  invitatioa 
from  the  lady  of  the  house.  These  assemblies  are  necessarily  held  in 
the  parlors  of  the  wealthier  persons  in  the  congregation,  and  those 
living  in  smaller  houses  are  sometimes  disinclined  to  accept  hospitali- 
ties for  which  they  can  make  no  return. 

^'  The  good  people  of  a  certain  parish  of  our  acquaintance  have  hit 
upon  a  solution  of  this  social  problem,  which  is  not  altogether  original, 
and  which  is  probably  no  better  than  many  others  ;  but  it  seems  to 
answer  a  good  purpose,  and  others  may  be  interested  in  knowing  what 
it  is. 

*^  It  is  called  a  monthly  sociable.  It  is  held  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day evening  of  each  month,  in  the  chapel,  which  (by  the  way)  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  such  uses.  It  is  a  large,  airy  room,  with  open 
roof,  the  walls  being  decorated  with  pictures,  illuminated  texts,  and 
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bmckets  whereon  vases  of  flowers  are  placed.  At  the  rear  of  the 
diapel  is  the  kitchen,  containing  the  cooking-stove  and  the  table-ware 
for  the  sociable.  Two  tables,  each  about  forty  feet  in  length,  divided  - 
into  sections,  and  resting  upon  wooden  horses,  are  stowed  awaj  in  one 
of  the  sexton's  rooms.  On  the  day  of  the  sociable  the  sexton  removes 
all  the  settees,  leaving  only  enough  to  surround  the  tabl^,  and  one 
row,  the  backs  of  which  are  placed  against  the  wall,  on  either  side 
of  the  chapel.  Yhere  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  ladies  of  the 
congregation,  married  and  unmarried,  and.  of  the  unmarried  gentle- 
men ;  and  to  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  persons  on  this  list  in  their  order 
is  assigned  the  task  of  providing  the  entertainment.  This  is  a  sup* 
per  of  a  very  simple  sort ;  consisting  of  tea  and  ham-sandwiches  or 
bread  and  butter,. plain  cake,  and  very  little  in  the  way  of  relishes  or 
confections.  The  tables  are  spread  early  in  the  evening,  and  the 
members  of  the  congregation  are  expected  to  eat  their  supper  in  the 
chapel.  When  the  feast  is  prepared,  the  tables  are  surrounded,  and 
thanks  are  given  in  the  good  old  English  fashion,  by  ringing  ^  Praise 
God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow.'  About  one  hundred  can  be  seated 
at  the  tables,  and  they  are  usually  twice  filled.  As  soon  as  the  supper 
is  ended,  the  people  are  called  to  order,  and  remain  quiet  —  that  is 
insisted  on  —  while  two  or  three  good  songs  are  sung,  or  some  poem 
is  read.  This  part  of  the  exercise  is  always  brief  however,  —  the 
music  and  the  readings  never  lasting  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five 
minutes.  The  rest  of  the  evening  is  devoted  to  conversation.  It  is 
distinctly  understood  that  no  introductions  are  needed  at  this  sociable. 
People  who  do  not  wish  to  extend  their  acquaintance  are  requested  to 
stay  away ;  and  those  who  come  may  dispense  with  the  formality  of 
an  introduction,  and  make  themselves  known  to  each  other  in  the  most 
direct  manner  possible.  It  is,  also,  one  of  the  cardinal  rules,  that  per- 
sons who  come  should  not  spend  this  social  hour  in  conversation  with 
their  every-day  friends  and  cronies ;  but  that  this  meeting  is  designed 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  strangers, 
and  oT  gaining  a  little  knowledge'  of  those  whom  they  know  but 
slightly.  There  is  no  lack  of  hearty  sociability  in  this  gathering ; 
and  when  the  people  disperse,  about  ten  o'clock,  it  is  common  to  hear 
them  say,  '  This  is  the  best  sociable  of  the  series.' 

^  This  method  of  promoting  acquaintance  among  church-members 
involves  considerable  labor,  and  some  expense ;  but  the  results  abun- 
dantly reward  both  pastor  and  people  for  the  outlay.  It  is  pleasant 
to  see  the  zest  and  good-feeling  with  which  all  classes  of  the  people 
enter  into  this  work.  In  making  out  the  list,  it  was  thought  by  some 
that  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  poorer  people  in  the  congregation 
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might  better  be  omitted,  as  they  might  find  it  difficult  to  contribute 
the  entertainment ;  but  it  wa.s  decided  to  make  no  exceptions,  and  tl 
wisdom  of  this  decision  has  been  proved.  These  poor  people  ha^ 
shown  that  this  privilege  of  helping  according  to  the  measure  of  the 
ability  in  this  good  work  is  one  of  which  they  would  not  willingly  1 
deprived.  *  Not  only  has  there  been  no  unwillingness,  there  has  be< 
a  joyful  readiness  to  do  what  they  could.  Those  persons  whose  tui 
it  is  to  provide  the  entertainment  are  commonly  noticed  by  the  pasti 
and  his  wife  ;  and  this  has  always  been  a  pleasant  task. 

^  The  benefits  of  this  sociable  cannot  be  exaggerated.   By  means 
it  the  church  is  being  steadily  compacted ;  feuds  and  jealousies  ai 
banished,  or  greatly  mitigated ;  and  a  basis  seems  to  be  preparing  f< 
a  genuine  Christian  brotherhood." 


BABES   IN  HEAVEN. 


We  learn  from  the  NewJYork  "  Independent,"  though  we  hav 
not  seen  the  book,  that  the  following  lines  arc  from  a  poem  of  seven 
hundred  pages,  recently  published  by  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  an 
written  by  Edward  Henry  Bickersteth  :  — 

**  A  babe  in  glory  is  a  babe  forever. 
Perfect  as  spirits,  and  able  to  pour  forth 
Their  glad  hearts  in  the  tongues  that  angels  use, 
These  nurslings,  gathered  in  God's  nursery. 
Forever  grow  in  loveliness  and  love  — 
Growth  ia  the  law  of  all  intelligence  — 
Yet  cannot  pass  the  limit  which  defines 
Their  being.     They  have  never  fought  the  fight. 
Nor  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day, 
Nor  staggered  underneath  the  weary  cross. 


.    .     .     .     Infancy 
Is  one  thing,  manhood  one.     And  babes,  though  part 
Of  the  true  archetypal  house  of  God 
Built  on  the  heavenly  Zion,  are  not  now, 
Nor  will  be  ever,  massive  rocks,  rough-hewn. 
Or  ponderous  corner-stones,  or  fluted  shafts 
Of  columns,  or  far-shadowing  pinnacles; 
But  rather  as  the  delicate  lily-work. 
By  Hiram  wrought  for  Solomon  of  old, 
Enwreathed  upon  the  brazen  chapiters, 
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Or  flowere  of.  lilies  round  the  molten  sea. 
Innumerable  flowers  thus  bloom  and  blush 
In  heaven."    .... 

The  following  extract  relates  to  the  meeting  in  heaven  of  a  father 
wit^h  infant  children,  who  had  been  taken  from  him  while  he  lived  on 
tb^  earth :  — 

....**  But  straightway, 
Or  ever  I  could  utter  words  of  praise, 
Voices  familiar  as  my  mother  tongue 
Fell  on  me  ;  and  an  infant  cherub  sprang, 
As  springs  a  sunbeam  to  the  heart  of  flowers, 
Into  my  arms,  and  murmured  audibly, 
*  Father,  dear  father ; '  and  another  clasped 
My  knees,  and  faltered  the  name  of  power. 
..         •••*... 
The  one  who  nestled  in  my  breast  had  seen 
All  of  earth  s  year  except  the  winter  snows  — 
Spring,  summer,  autumn,  like  sweet  dreams  had  smiled 
On  her.    Eva  —  or  living  —  was  her  name; 
A  bud  of  life  folded  in  leaves  and  love ; 
The  dewy  morning-star  of  summer  days ; 
The  golden  lamp  of  fireside  happy  hours; 
The  little  ewe-lamb  nestling  by  our  side; 
The  do^  whose  cooing  echoed  in  our  hearts; 
The  sweetest  chord  upon  our  harp  of  praise ; 
The  quiet  spring,  the  rivulet  of  joy. 


The  storm 
Fell  without  warning  on  our  tender  bud. 
Scattering  its  leaflets;  and  the  star  was  drenched 
In  tears;  the  lamp  burnt  dimly;  unawares 
The  little  lamb  was  faint;  the  weary  dove 
Cowered  its  young  head  beneath  its  drooping  wing; 
The  chord  was  loosened  on  our  harp;  the  fount 
Was  troubled,  and  the  rill  ran  nearly  dry ; 
AnJ  in  our  souls  we  heard  our  Father  sa3ring, 
*  Will  ye  return  the  gift  ? '     The  voice  was  low. 
The  answer  lower  still,  *  Thy  will  be  done ! ' 
And  now,  where  we  have  often  pictured  her, 
1  saw  her  one  of  the  beatified  ; 
£va,  our  ulossom,  ours  forever  now. 
Unfolding  in  the  atmosphere  of  love. 
The  star  that  set  upon  our  earthly  home 
Had  risen  in  glory,  and  in  purer  skies 
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Was  shining;  and  the  lamp  we  sorely  missed 
Shed  its  soft  radiance  in  a  better  home. 

And  none  who  looked  on  her  could  choose  bat  saj, 
Eva,  sweet  angel,  God  be  bless'd  for  thee  1  ** 

The  writer  in  the  "  Independent  "  appends  to  this  extract  the  fol- 
lowing remarks :  — 

**  We  abridge  with  reluctance,  where  every  word  is  so  full  of  exquisite 
tenderness  and  beauty.  There  is  such  a  reasonableness  in  the  whole  delin- 
eation that  it  takes  deep  hold  on  the  heart.  It  harmonizes  with  the  instinct- 
ive faith  of  Christian  parents,  and  finds  all  the  justification  it  can  need  in 
the  gracious  words  of  the  Redeemer,  *  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 
We  commend  the  entire  passage  to  those  whose  earthly  home  has  loot  one 
or  more  of  its  brightest  jewels  ;  and  the  whole  volume  to  all  who  can  enjoy 
the  purest  Christian  thought  embodied  in  living  verse.  We  should  rejmce 
to  see  a  good  American  edition  of  it." 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  and  seems  lamentable,  that  while  the  mere 
incorrect  imaginations  of  a  man  are  given  such  weight  of  rational  au- 
thority, the  statement  of  the  real  truth  of  the  case,  which,  in  the  Lord's 
Providence  has  been  furnished  to  us  through  Swedenborg,  should  be 
ignored,  or  treated  as  unworthy  of  reception. 


SENSATION. 

[A  continuation  of  "  Prometheiu  the  Intellect,**  from  page  308.] 

What  we  call  earth  is  revealed  to  us  by  sensation.  But  sen- 
sation, science  teaches,  is  not  a  transparent  window.  It  is  a 
painting  ;  and,  being  a  painting,  it  has  in  itself  no  one  material 
particle  of  nature.  It  is  purely  an  imitation,  —  is  not  in  the 
least  a  sample. 

When  an  object  touches  the  skin-nerves,  it  stamps  upon  them 
the  reverse  or  negative  of  its  own  figure.  Where  its  surface  is 
protuberant,  there  it  creates  a  depression  ;  where  it  is  hollowed, 
there  a  relief.  If  respectively  the  nerves  are  warm,  then  to 
them  it  seems  cold ;  and  if  comparatively  they  are  cold,  then  to 
them,  warm.  When  relatively  they  are  soft,  then  the  object 
feels  hard ;  and  when  thus  they  are  hard,  then  soft.  And  so, 
reversedly,  through  such  properties  of  matter  as  the  senses  get 
hold  of.  This  affection  of  ourselves  we  call  touch.  Orditiarily 
it  turns  out  commensurate  in  its  several  qualities  with  the  outer 
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object  whose  existence  we  infer  on  many  other  occasions.  And 
hence,  by  a  figure  called  metonymy,  —  learned,  while  infants, 
out  of  no  grammar,  —  we  give  to  that  affection  of  ourselves  the 
name  we  think  to  be  given  to  the  real  object  that  affects  us. 
And  this  mistake  we  are  constantly  confirmed  in  ;  because  the 
self-sensation  on  one  occasion,  and  the  self-sensations  on  all 
other  occasions,  or  on  nearly  all  others,  are  found  to  agree  in  a 
certain  way.  To  be  sure,  the  object  seen  is  never  seen  pre- 
cisely the  same.  If  it  is  near,  it  is  a  large  object ;  if  distant,  a 
small  one.  J£  seen  in  a  mirror,  it  seems  in  another  place.  But 
when  we  have  accounted  for  these  variations  by  the  admission 
of  deceptive  appearance,  we  unconsciously  return  to  the  instinct- 
ive habit,  and  call  the  usual  appearance  a  reality.  Notice,  how- 
ever, that  in  aH  this  imagery  on  the  sensories,  for  an  instant, 
or  for  a  life-time,  there  is  not,  nor  ever  can  be,  a  single  atom 
of  matter  without  that  enters  sensation.  I  speak  of  the  imagery 
simply.  Particles,  of  course,  may  be  made  to  penetrate  the 
nerves,  and  so  cause  pain.  But  they  themselves  are  not  that 
pain,  nor  are  they  any  other  sensation.  No  part  of  them  passes 
to  the  brain.  They  make  a  ruder  and  more  jagged  impression, 
no  doubt ;  but  still  only  an  impression. 

In  taste  we  find  this  process  repeated.  Yet  the  nervous  fila- 
ments —  the  real  nerves  of  taste  —  lie  beneath  the  surface,  be- 
neath the  papiUcB  that  coat  the  tongue.  These  papiUce  prevent 
approach  in  bulk,  but  permit  approach  in  fiuid  absorption,  and 
are  themselves  absorbing  conductors.  And  so  an  object  im- 
presses the  true  nerves  of  taste  only  if  some  of  its  particles  are 
reduced  to  a  liquid  form,  and  are  borne,  as  samples,  through  the 
transmitting  papillce  against  those  nerves.  But  barring  this 
prelude,  the  mode  of  sensation  is  the  same.  It  is  a  stamp  of 
individual  particles  in  place  of  that  of  aggregation  of  particles ; 
and  it  is  impressed  upon  more  delicate  n^ves.  Here,  no  more 
than  before,  does  matter  enter  the  real  taste-nerves,  still  less 
enter  the  brain.  Physiologists  mention  its  uniting  with  the 
inner  nerves  of  taste.  But  the  wonderful  power  the  nerves 
have  of  transmitting  impressions  to  the  brain  would  be  quite 
destroyed  by  the  union  of  their  particles  with  foreign  substances 
of  far  other  organization.  If  any  union  should  occur,  the  nerve- 
surface,  forming  one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  union,  could 
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not  transmit  sensation :  this  datj  would  fall  upon  the  nerve- 
section  next  interior,  whose  organization  remained  unimpaired. 
But  even  then  the  resA  feelers  would  be  thase  unimpaired  nerves. 
Moreover,  the  impression  on  the  surface  of  this  under-section 
would  be  altered  by  the  union  of  nerve-particles  with  those  of 
the  object  of  taste.  !l^sides  this,  a  rusting  theory  shows  no 
analogy  to  the  process  in  other  sensorial  impressions,  —  above 
all,  none  to  that  in  touch  ; "  and  touch  is  what  they  tell  us  taste 
most  closely  resembles. 

So,  too,  with  smell.  The  distance,  however,  is  now  com- 
paratively great.  The  object  detaches  particles  in  another  and 
subtler  form  than  befipre,  —  in  a  vaporous  or  gaseous  one  ;  and 
the  air  wafls  them  along.  For  the  papillce  of  the  tongue,  sub- 
stitute that  mucuous  membrane  that  overlies  the  nerves  of  smell ; 
and  for  liquid  endosmose  through  the  membrane,  substitute 
vaporous.  The  mode  of  final  impression  is  the  same :  the  pre- 
paratory steps  are  all  that  differ. 

Hearing,  too,  is  merely  a  representation.  More  decidedly 
than  before  is  it  impossible  for  anything  material  to  enter  the 
consciousness.  The  stricken  thing  quivers;  it  makes  the  air 
quiver ;  the  air  sets  the  drum-head  in  the  ear  a-quiver ;  this  last 
sets  more  substances  in  motion,  and  these  again  still  others  ;  till 
finally  the  auditory  nerves  are  shocked  ;  and  from  them  the 
mind  infers  another  shock  without. 

With  all  these  sensations  the  representation  is  the  reverse  of 
the  original,  —  as  must  be  every  stamp  and  impression.  And 
when  we  come  to  the  sight,  we  find,  besides,  that  the  little  sketch 
on  the  retina  or  nerve-surface  within  the  eye  is  an  inverted 
one.  Still  the  mind  judges  it  to  be  erect.  There  is  an  essential 
contrariety  between  spirit  and  matter.  Quite  probably  a  close 
investigation  would  reveal  something  similar  in  the  other  sensa- 
tions. 

But  what  is  the  substance  of  that  little  painting,  if  indeed  it 
be  not  only  a  vibration  ?  Of  the  object  of  vision,  at  least,  there 
is  nothing.  The  light-waves  strike  an  object  and  rebound  into 
the  eye :  must  strike  something  to  rebound,  and  will  rebound  in 
waves  of  some  kind  if  they  strike  :  ^  hence  must  strike  the  eye- 

1  In  general  terms,  of  course.  If  a  perfectly  black  object  were  to  be  found,  the  riaion 
of  it,  to  be  sure,  would  be  onlj  inferential,  from  the  absence  of  the  other  colored  ob- 
jects that  mark  its  outline. 
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nerve  so  as  to  form  a  picture  reproducing  the  outline  of  the 
object  they  have  rebounded  from.  As  for  the  colors,  whatever 
be  the  theory  adopted,  they  belong  to  light  and  to  it  only.  In 
sight  then,  too,  there  is  no  atom  of  what  we  think  to  see.  There 
is  only  an  impression  as  before ;  an  impression  of  light-waves 
picturing  an  object ;  an  impression,  or  rather  a  quivering,  of  that 
very  subtle  kind,  such  as  they  make  on  striking  an  object,  and 
by  the  recovery  from  which  they  rebound. 

In  reality,  then,  the  only  earth  of  which  we  have  direct  and 
actual  cognizance  is  an  earth  within  ourvselves.  It  may,  indeed, 
represent  the  earth  outside  with  tolerable  accuracy,  —  give  it 
all  it  claims,  —  as  far  as  it  goes ;  and  it  goes  a  very  little  way  ; 
might  probably  improve  somewhat  with  sounder  sensories  and 
less-biased  minds;  might  become  an  almost  complete  picture, 
if  we  knew  a  hundred  thousand  natural  truths  of  which  we  are 
ignorant,  and  if  we  were  quick  enough  to  correct  each  sensation 
by  them.  But  the  outside  earth  is  noU  And  being  an  inner 
earth,  what  is  it,  and  what  constitutes  its  reality  ?  The  impres- 
sions on  the  sensories,  to  which  we  have  traced  sensation  ? 
With  the  dead,  and  with  those  lost  in  reverie,  these  impressions 
are  as  unreal  and  as  absent  as  if  they  had  never  been  stamped,  or 
had  been  stamped  on  the  moon's  further  face.  The  essential 
of  sensation  is  in  the  mind.  As  far  as  the  mind  becomes  re- 
lated to  eartli,  earthly,  so  far  does  it  assume  earthly  forms. 
And  whilst  we  are  conscious  of  that  assumption,  we  refer  those 
forms  —  metonymically  again  —  to  the  outer  object  they  imi- 
tate. The  earth  we  are  conscious  of,  then,  is,  in  fact,  the 
worldly  mind.^ 

^  Since  writing  this  article  I  have  read  the  essay,  *'  What  we  Feel/*  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly  for  December,  1867.  Yen'  skillfully  the  writer  knocks  down  the  vulgar 
idea  —  the  vulgar  superstition,  we  may  say  —  about  sensation.  There  he  stops,  and 
leaves  one  in  doubt  whether,  alter  all,  sensation  — whatever  it  be  —  is  real  or  is  not  so. 
1  think  that,  had  he  gone  but  a  step  further,  he  would  have  planted  his  feet  firmly  on 
three  conclusions :  — 

First.  That  there  is  an  outward  niaterial  world,  and  it  is  a  real  world ;  but  no  one 
•ia  ever  cognizant  of  that  world,  only  cognizant  of  representations  of  it. 

Secondly.  That  thexe  is  an  inner  (comparatively  inner)  world  of  images,  which  partly 
represents  the  real  world  without;  but  which  is  quite  unreal,  so  far  as  regards  mate- 
rial reality.    And  this  is  the  world  of  which  we  are  cognizant. 

Thirdly.  That  this  inner  world  does  possess  a  reality,  but  a  spiritual  reality ;  a 
reality  not  found  in  imagery:  for  these  are  representations,  not  matters;  but  found  in 
the  mental  qualities  and  properties  which  apply  themselves  to  the  images,  and  which, 
flowing  into  them,  make  them  sensationa,  that  is,  make  oa  sensible  of  them.    Compare 
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Once  this  was  known,  or  rather  was  felt.  But  the  species 
gradually  transferred  the  stand-point  from  the  heavenly  mind 
to  this  worldly  one.  And  after  that,  and  for  the  last  few  thou- 
sand years,  we  have  vigorously  endeavored  to  project  ourselves 
still  further  outward  into  dead  nature.  Consciousness  that 
resembles  nothing  without,  we  permit  to  retain  its  name ;  but 
if  it  does  resemble  something  without,  we  change  its  name  to 
knowledge. 

It  is  a  most  strange  thing.  The  forms  of  sense  imprinted  on 
us,  call  down  such  mental  forms  — such  spiritual  forms  or  truths 
—  as  are  their  analogies.  And  the  mental  forms  straightway 
descend,  and  answer  back  loudly  the  names  of  the  callers ;  and 
with  a  whole-souled  attention  to  them,  and  a  complete  —  a  too 
complete  —  absorption  in  them,  lose  their  own  consciousness. 
O  this  correspondence  makes  us  all  magicians,  —  in  the  good 
meaning,  —  and  gives  to  each  of  us  a  world  of  images,  — images 
of  earth  for  the  body's  profit,  and  images  likewise  of  heaven  for 
that  of  the  soul.  We  quite  neglect  the  latter  use,  —  eagerly 
deny  it  even. 

To-day,  at  sea,  I  saw  a  man  fall  from  aloft,  eighty  feet, 
headlong.  Before  that  instant,  what  a  little  world  lay  in  his 
head,  —  a  piping  northwester,  booming  of  half-furled  topsails, 
'mad  clouds,  frosted  hills  of  water.  How  real  it  seemed  to  him, 
his  universe  !  In  three  seconds  he  struck  the  deck,  and  the 
world  burst  —  puff!  Do  real  things  go  to  pieces  that  way  ?  In 
good  sadness,  this  unlettered  sailor  stole  in  an  instant  the  thun- 
der of  Dr.  Gumming  and  of  all  like  interpreters,  —  created  in  his 
own  Last  Day  the  grand  effects  they  paint  for  the  death  of  the 
world.  Does  the  gross  machinery  they  turn  soul-symbols  into, 
blot  out  heaven  and  earth  more  quickly  than  that,  or  more  com- 
pletely ?  Was  it  long,  either,  before  our  brother  saw  anothec 
heaven  and  earth,  and  they  were  new  to  him  ?  We,  too,  may 
see  them,  —  in  a  higher  and  a  better  sense,  though  doubtless 
somewhat  dimly  for  the  time  being,  —  provided  we  cast  off  a. 
little  our  sensuous  conceptions  of  the  Word  and  Works,  —  pro- 
vided we  turn  from  the  killing  letter  to  the  life-giving  spirit :  if, 

Uie  image  on  a  dead  man's  retina  with  one  on  that  of  a  Hying  man. .  The  last  makes 
part  of  a  world  to  the  subject,  the  first  makes  it  onlj  to  an  obsenrer.  With  the  Hts 
man  there  is  realitj  pnssent;  with  the  dead  one,  nothing  is  present. 
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moreover,  we  in  truth  begin  to  die  to  sin,  —  begin  to  awake  from 
spiiitaal  sleep :  if  we  arise  from  death  in  trespasses.  For  the 
Word  will  then  give  us  light.  M.  n. 

[To  be  coDtinaed.] 
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T7ie  Pythonism  of  thei  Present  Day.  The  Response  of  the  Ministers 
of  the  Massachusetts  Association  of  the  New  Jerusalem  to  a  Reso- 
lution of  the  Association^  requesting  their  consideration  of  what  is 
usually  known  as  Modem  Spiritualism,  Printed  by  the  order  of 
the  Association.  Second  Edition.  Boston  :  T.  H.  Carter  &  Sons, 
25  Bromfield  Street.     18G8. 

It  is  now  more  than  ten  years  since  the  first  edition  of  this  valuable 
little  treatise  appeared.  It  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Committee  of  Ministers,  by  the  Rev.  Warren  Goddard,  as  is  generally 
understood,  and  met  the  cordial  approval  of  that  Committee,  and  of 
the  Association.  There  is  not,  to  our  knowledge,  any  other  work, 
which  presents  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  in  their  relation  to 
Spiritism^  as  drawn  from  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  confirmed  by  the 
writings  of  Swedenborg,  in  a  manner  at  once  so  concise,  so  clear,  and 
so  fordble. 

It  is,  we  think,  a  very  general  impression  in  the  world,  and  indeed 
among  Spiritualists  themselves,  that  there  is  a  near  relationship  be- 
tween tl^e  New  Church  and  Spiritism.  It  is  known  that  both  Swe- 
denborg and  the  Spiritualists  deal  with  the  spiritual  world ;  and  this 
is  about  all  that  is  known  of  either.  The  fact  that  Swedenborg's  mis- 
sion was  to  reveal  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and 
that  the  opening  of  his  spiritual  senses,  and  his  instruction  in  the  laws 
of  the  spiritual  world,  were  provided  for  this  end,  is  not  known.  He 
was  the  Lord's  chosen  messenger  for  this  great  purpose.  The  laws  by 
which  the  Word  is  written,  and  the  laws  by  which  the  spiritual  and 
natural  worlds  are  created  and  exist,  are  most  intimately  connected 
together.  Flence  it  is,  that  the  works  of  Swedenborg,  though  mainly 
devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  are  constantly  in- 
terspersed with  relations  concerning  the  spiritual  world.  In  all  that 
pertained  to  his  great  mission,  he  was  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Lord.      His  communication  with    the   spiritual  world  was    entirely 
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unsought.  It  was  in  no  way  a  matter  of  mere  curiosity,  but  was 
granted  for  purposes  of  use,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  end 
second  in  importance  to  no  other. 

How  different  from  the  case  of  those,  if  such  there  be,  who  break 
through  the  barriers  of  the  two  worlds  in  violence  and  in  disorder !  Can 
it  be  supposed  that  the  Lord  takes  these  unbidden  guests  by  the  hand, 
and  leads  them  through  his  heavenly  mansions,  and  instructs  them  in 
the  mysteries  of  that  world  ?  Certainly  not.  Such  a  result  could  not 
be  expected ;  and  the  nature  of  the  communications,  which  they  pro- 
fess to  have  received,  is  the  farthest  possible  from  warranting  such  a 
conclusion. 

As  will  clearly  appear  by  this  little  treatise,  the  relation  of  the  New 
Church  and  Spiritism  is  not  that  of  affinity,  but  that  of  antagonism. 
This  Church  alone  has  the  power  of  exposing  the  dangers  of  Python- 
ism  ;  and  Mr.  Goddard  has  done  it  in  a  very  satisfactory  and  convin- 
cing  manner.  We  cannot  too  highly  commend  this  little  volume 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  We  earnestly  hope  that  we  may  not 
wait  ten  years  more  for  another  edition  of  a  work  so  much  demanded 
by  the  exigency  of  the  tiroes. 

Gems  from  the  Writings  of  Swedenhorg,  With  a  Memoir.  By  Rev. 
O.  Prescott  HiLLER.  Boston  :  T,  H.  Carter  &  Sons,  25  Brom- 
field  Street,     1868.     2  vols.     16rao. 

Tins  is  a  new  edition  of  a  work  which  has  long  been  favorably 
known  to  New  Church  readers.  It  consists  of  brief  extracts  from 
Swedenborg's  works,  selected  with  a  view  of  presenting  in  few  words 
some  of  tlie  most  striking  truths  of  the  New  Church.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  such  a  compilation  may  be  of  use  in  various  ways.  It  may 
naturally  be  one  means  of  drawing  {)opular  attention  to  the  beautiful 
truths  which  abound  in  Swcdenborg's  works.  And  again,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ant book  for  a  New  Churchman  to  have  on  his  table,  for  the  sake  of 
refreshing  his  memory  at  odd  moments,  respecting  the  doctrines  he 
professes  to  hold. 

The  Memoir,  which  prefaces  the  work,  is  a  very  readable  and  satis- 
factory compendium  of  Swedenborg's  life,  and  of  the  claims  which  he 
has  upon  the  attention  of  all  tliinkiug  meji.  In  this  edition,  it  is  con- 
siderably enlarged  by  the  author. 

Tlie  work  is  in  two  neatly  bound  volumes,  and  would  be  a  very  ap-  " 
propriate  gift  for  the  holidays. 
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SERMON  BY   REV.  WARREN   GODDARD. 

**  Tet  a  little  while,  and  the  world  seeth  me  no  more;  but  ye  see  me:  because  I  live, 
je  shall  live  also.**  —  John  xiv.  19. 

• 

**  The  world,"  as  used  in  this  verse,  includes  all  those  whose 
■lids  of  life  are  things  of  this  world, —  those,  the  objects  of 
--hose  supreme  love  are  wealth,  honors,  influence,  pleasures,  or 

*any  other  of  those  innumerable  things  which  men  of  the  world 
are  in  pursuit  of:  in  a  word,  those  who  lay  up  their  treasures 
upon  earth,  and  do  not  lay  them  up  in  heaven.  Of  such  as 
these,  among  those  who  saw  Him  when  visibly  present  in  this 
world,  the  Lord  says  that  in  a  little  while  they  would  see  Him 
no  more.     For  they  could  see  Him  only  in  an  external  manner. 

'  They  could  see  in  Him  only  that  which  was  similar  to  them- 
selves,—  only  those  things  which  were  inherited  from  the 
mother,  —  only  His  earthly  or  material  body,  and  those  finite- 
human  and  imperfect  things  of  His  mind,  which  had  not  yet 
been  put  ofi^  or  made  Divine.  For  the  bodily  eye  can  see  only 
those  things  which  are  of  a  substance  similar  to  itself;  and  just 
so  the  worldly  eye  can  see  only  worldly  things  ;  that  is,  the  eye 
of  the  spirit  of  a  worldly  man  can  see  only  those  traits  of  char- 
acter that  are  of  a  worldly  nature ;  it  cannot  understand  and 
appreciate  anything  above  the  world.  And  as  He  was  soon  to 
put  off  all  that  was  limited  and  finite,  and  to  put  on  in  its  place 
what  was  wholly  Divine,  — as  He  was  thus  soon  to  be  glorified^ 

vol*.  ZLI.  24 
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soon  to  dwell  in  a  body  infinite  and  purely  Divine,  their  eyes 
would  soon  see  Him  no  more.  And  as  their  belief  and  their 
interest  were  in  the  objects  of  the  senses  only,  He  would  be 
thought  of  by  them  no  more.  He  would  not  be  regarded  as 
living  and  present,  and  an  object  of  their  interest ;  and  thus  He 
would  pass  from  their  mental  sight  also,  and  there,  too,  be  seen 
no  more. 

But  there  are  worldly  men  now,  as  there  were  worldly  men 
then ;  and  these .  are   equally  denoted  by  "the  world."     All 
worldly  men  —  men  who  are  governed  by  the  love  of  the  world 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places  —  are  included  in  these  words  of  the 
Lord  :  "  Tet  a  little  while^  and  the  toorld  seeih  me  no  more^    For 
there  is  a  meaning  to  these  words  which  time  does  not  limit. 
There  is  a  sense  according  to  which  the  Lord  comes  once  to 
every  man,  as  He  came  first  into  the  world  ;  and  also  comes  a 
second  time  for  judgment,  as  He  has  come  a  second  time  into 
the  world  ;  not,  however,  in  person,  but  in  the  power  and  glory 
of  His  Divine  Truth,  by  which  He  has  performed  a  judgment. 
He  presents  Himself  to  every  man  in  a  manner  corresponding 
with  that  in  which  He  presented  Himself  to  the  world  at  His 
first  coming,  when  He  manifested    Himself  from  witliout,  or 
made  Himself  perceptible  to  their  bodily  senses.     And  He  pre- 
sents Himself  to  every  man  in  this  manner  by  His  Word,  which 
is  Himself;  for  it  is  written,  "  The  Word  was  God,^'  and  "  the 
Word  teas  made  fleshy  and  dwelt  among  i*«."     We  all  can  read 
the  Word,  and  hear  it  read,  and  also  hear  it  explained.     It  can- 
not flow  into  unregenerate  men  with  its  spirit  and  life  by  an  in- 
ternal way ;  ijt  cannot  enter  from  within,  by  the  way  of  the  heart, 
because  the  heart  is  closed  against  it.    It  is,  therefore,  presented 
to  men  from  without,  —  to  their  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing,  — 
thus  in  a  manner  corresponding  with  that  in  which  His  person 
was  presented  to  the  sight  and  hearing  of  the  Jews.     And  as 
*' the  world"  then  saw  Him  not,  because  they  saw  only  the 
material  body,  and  the  finite-human  things  of  the  mind  inher- 
ited from  the  mother,  but  did  not  acknowledge,  the  Divinity  in 
Him,  and  yet  the  disciples  saw  Him,  because  they  saw  that  He 
was  "  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,'^  —  so  "  the  world  " 
now  do  not  really  perceive  or  acknowledge  anything  Divine 
in  the  Word,  —  any  of  its   interior   brightness,  and  life,  and 
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power ;  but  His  true  disciples  do,  more  or  less,  feel  and  perceive 
His  presence  there.  And  as  the  Jews  and  others  of  "  the 
world  "  at  that  time  would  see  Him  no  more  after  He  was  cru- 
cified, so  those  who  are  denoted  by  "  the  world  "  now  will  soon- 
come  to  lose  all  understanding  and  sight  of  the  Word ;  aft»r 
death  they  will  cease  to  see  it  as  it  is ;  for  in  hell  the  Word  is 
entirely  falsified  and  perverted :  they  change  it  into  evil  and 
falsity,  for  nothing  but  insanity  prevails  there. 

"  But  ye  see  rw^."  His  disciples  see  Him :  those  who  are  fol- 
lowing Him  in  the  regenemtion  see  Him.  Among  the  ten 
blessings  uttered  by  the  Lord  Himself,  spoken  with  His  own 
voice  from  a  mountain,  and  the  sixth  in  order  of  those  blessings, 
is  this :  **  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  hearty  for  they  shall  see 
God."  We  know  from  this  both  why  His  disciples  see  Him 
and  the  world  does  not,  and  also  how  His  disciples  see  Him. 

First,  Why  His  disciples  see  Him,  and  the  world  does  not, 
is  because  in  every  true  disciple  there  is  something,  more  or 
less,  of  purity  of  heart ;  whereas,  with  those  who  are  denoted 
by  the  world,  the  love  of  themselves,  or  the  love  of  the  world 
for  the  sake  of  themselves,  is  the  supreme  love :  the  hearty  or  the 
¥rill,  or  love,  is  filled  with  self  and  the  world,  and  of  course  with 
what  is  impure,  —  with  essential  impurity  itself.  The  love  of  self, 
when  out  of  its  place  as  the  very  lowest  love,  —  that  is,  the  love 
of  self  when  it  rules  at  all  (as  it  always  does  when  it  is  not  the 
servant  of  all),  is  essential  impurity,  the  very  essence  of  every- 
thing impure  and  unclean,  because  it  is  the  exact  opposite,  the 
perfect  and  complete  opposite  of  the  love  of  Him  who  is  Purity 
itself.  When  the  human  body  is  in  full  connection  with  its  soul, 
and  that  soul  lives  according  to  the  laws  of  divine  order,  then 
there  is  a  state  of  health  and  comparative  bodily  purity ;  but 
when  the  body  becomes  separated  from  its  soul,  then  it  becomes 
dead,  corrupt,  and  impure.  When  a  tree  is  living  in  its  order, 
it  is  in  its  state  of  purity  ;  but  when  it  becomes  separated  from 
its  mother  earth,  and  thence  no  longer  able  to  receive  in  an 
orderly  and  proper  manner  the  influences  of  the  sun  through 
the  atmosphere,  then  it  decays,  and  becomes  corrupt. 

The  higher  the  grade  of  life,  the  more  pure  is  it  when  in  its 
order;  because  it  is  nearer  to,  its  connection  is  closer  with. 
Him  who  is  infinitely  pure.     But  when  by  perversion  of  life 
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the  connection  with  Him  becomes  disordered  or  disorderly,  and 
the  orderlj',  normal  connection  ceases,  then  the  higher  the  grade 
of  life,  the  greater  the  impurity.  Thus  human  life,  the  highest 
•in  grade,  is  capable  of  being  the  purest,  or  the  most  corrupt. 
When  the  human  soul  is  fully  and  entirely  in  its  orderly  con- 
nection with  the  Source  of  life,  that  is,  when  He  who  is  Life 
itself  stands  in  the  midst  in  it,  or  occupies  the  very  inmost  and 
centre  of  the  heart,  as  He  does  when  He  is  loved  above  all 
else,  then  is  the  whole  man  living  from  this  central  life ;  and 
his  life  is  healthful  and  pure,  because  it  is  from  Him  who  lives 
of  Himself,  and  is  infinitely  pure.  But  when  the  human  soul 
has  self  for  its  centre,  as  it  always  has  when  self  is  loved  SU' 
premely,  or  loved  with  all  the  heart,  then  is  all  the  life  dis- 
eased and  corrupt,  and  all  its  movements  and  activities  abnor- 
mal and  evil.  For  what  is  sdff  what  is  a  man's  self  really  and 
in  its  essence  ? 

There  is  one  God,  one  only,  one  origin  of  all  things ;  that  is, 
one  Life,  one  that  lives  in  and  of  Himself.  Men  are  anything 
only  by  what  they  receive  from  Him.  The  all  of  manhood,  the 
all  of  humanity,  is  continually  being  received.  Men  are  noth- 
ing of  themselves  and  in  themselves :  they  only  appear  as  if 
they  are.  Self  is  this  appearance.  If  men  had  really  life  in 
themselves,  life  of  their  own,  they  would  be  gods.  Now  to  love 
one's  self  supremely  is  to  treat  one's  self  as  of  supreme  impor- 
tance, to  value  one*s  self  as  the  greatest  possible  good,  to  treat 
one's  self  as  God.  That  which  has  not  life  then  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  heart  as  if  it  were  life.  What  is  devoid  of  life, 
what  is  dead,  is  at  the  centre ;  and  all  beneath  is  therefore  des- 
titute of  genuine  life.  And  if  there  were  not  left  some  indirect 
connection  with  the  Source  of  life  which  man  cannot  totally 
destroy,  there  would  be  absolute  and  apparent  death,  —  an  ex- 
tinction of  being.  But  there  is  an  extinction  of  true  life,  a 
separation  from  the  Source  of  life,  so  that  all  spiritually  decays, 
and  becomes  corrupt. 

So,  only  not  to  so  great  extent  and  depth,  is  it  when  the 
world  stands  in  the  midst  of  man  by  being  loved  with  all  the 
heart.  For  the  material  universe,  and  hence  this  world,  is  the 
outmost  of  creation,  the  lowest  of  all  the  things  that  are  made, 
being  but  the  body,  as  it  were,  of  the  spiritual  world  ;  and  it 
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lives  or  exists  from  its  connection  with  the  spiritual  world,  and 
thus  with  the  Source  of  life :  it  is  not  living  iii  itself.  Now  if 
we  love  this  world,  not  for  the  sake  of  heaven,  or  as  a  means 
of  regeneration,  and  thus  love  heaven  in  it,  but  love  it  as  our 
chief  love,  that  is,  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  the  sake  of  ourselves, 
then  in  our  minds,  in  our  affections,  we  separate  tliis  world  from 
the  spiritual,  —  the  body  from  its  soul ;  and  therefore  in  us, 
being  separated  from  what  is  living,  it  is  corrupt :  the  heart  is 
filled  with  what  is  impure.  That  which  is  not  living  is  at  the 
centre,  and  consequently  all  that  is  without  or  around  that  cen- 
tre is  cut  off  from  the  Source  of  life.  Spiritual  dekth,  and 
thence  corruption  and  impurity,  are  the  consequence.  His  dis- 
ciples, then,  see  Him,  because,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  they 
love  him :  He  stands  in  the  midst  with  them,  in  the  centre  of 
the  heart ;  therefore  they  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  pure 
in  heart,  and  hence  they  are  open  within  ;  their  minds  are  then 
open  upwards  to  Him,  or  are  transparent,  transmitting  the  light 
from  Him  by  which  He  is  seen  :  there  is  no  opaque  body  occu- 
pying the  internal  avenue  that  leads  to  Him,  and  cutting  offer 
eclipsing  the  light  of  His  countenance  ;  there  are  no  other  gods 
before  His  face. 

But  the  natural  man  does  not  believe  that  this  having  other 
gods  before  Him  is  the  very  essence  and  origin  of  all  other  evils. 
He  does  not  believe  that  to  love  the  Lord  with  all  the  heart  is 
essential  to  purity,  —  to  genuineness  and  spiritual  healthfulness 
of  life,  and  hence  to  real  and  enduring  happiness  ;  and  that  on 
this  account,  and  no  other,  it  stands  as  the  first  and  great  com- 
mandment of  all,  of  Him  who  infinitely  loves  us.  He  does  not 
believe  that  all  spiritual  sickness,  disease,  and  death,  —  all  un- 
happiness  and  misery  whatever,  —  have  their  origin  in  loving 
supremely  that  which  is  not  living  in  itself,  in  having  other 
gods  before  the  face  of  Jehovah,  so  as  to  eclipse  Him  from  the 
heart,  and  cut  off  the  light  of  His  countenance  from  us.  He 
does  not  believe  that  all  murders,  thefts,  adulteries,  falsehoods, 
and  every  other  evil  on  earth  or  in  hell,  are  from  this  one  cause. 
He  does  not  believe  it,  because  he  does  not  see  it ;  for  from  his 
love  of  himself  as  a  god,  he  feels  as  if  nothing  could  be  true, 
which  he  cannot  see  to  be  true. 

Yet  the  sacred  Scriptures  plainly  declare  it  to  be  so ;  and  if 
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he  would  only  receive  them  as  the  Divine  truth,  and  treat  them 
as  Divine,  he  would  see  for  himself  that  it  is  so.  For  he  would 
then  let  their  light  into  his  mind  :  and  by  their  light,  or  from 
their  light,  he  would  see  plainly  and  with  rational  sight,  that 
when  self  and  the  world  are  worshipped  instead  of  the  Lord, 
and  thus  what  is  lowest  stands  in  the  heart  or  centre  of  the  mind 
highest,  and  what  is  highest  stands  lowest,  then  all  the  things 
that  come  forth  from  the  heart  must  be  inverted  also ;  all  the 
things  that  come  from  the  Lord  into  him  become  inverted  also ; 
that  all  the  life  that  flows  from  the  Lord  into  the  inmosts  of 
his  mind  must  be  changed  into  the  opposite  in  descending 
through  him :  that  all  the  excellencies  and  graces  of  heaven, — 
all  the  pure  and  holy,  the  noble  and  generous  things  of  heaven 
become  inverted  and  changed  into  their  opposites,  at  the  moment 
of  their  entrance  into  that  mind ;  thus  that  the  purity  and  chas- 
tity of  the  conjugial  love  of  heaven  becomes  the  impurity  of 
lasciviousness  and  adultery ;  the  mutual  love  of  heaven  becomes 
hatred,  which  is  murder ;  the  innocent  openness  and  truth  of 
heaven  becomes  deception  and  falsehood  ;  the  heavenly  love  of 
giving  becomes  the  love  of  gaining  from  others ;  honesty  and  jus- 
tice become  fraud  ;  and  the  heavenly  desire  to  communicate  the 
good  things  enjoyed  to  others  becomes  robbery  and  theft. 

Thus  if  his  heart  was  disposed  to  trust  in  the  Word  instead 
of  himself,  he  would  see  with  clear  and  rational  sight,  that  no 
genuine  goodness,  no  virtue,  jio  true  excellency  or  grace  of 
character  whatever,  is  possible^  without  something  of  heart* 
acknowledgment  of  the  Lord  ;  that  the  many  and  various  and 
severe  sufferings  of  the  Jews  for  their  idolatry  are  only  images 
and  representations  in  natural  things  of  the  necessary  and  sure 
eternal  consequences,  the  inevitable  spiritual  effects,  of  having 
in  the  heart  other  gods  before  the  face  of  Jehovah  ;  that  "  to 
knoiv  the  only  true  Grod^  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  has  sent^  is 
eternal  life,  —  that  life  which  fills  and  actuates  every  angel  in 
'      the  heavens. 

Thus  we  know  why  the  disciples  see  Him  when  the  world 
does  not ;  or  why  He  manifests  Himself  to  them,  and  not  to  the 
world. 

And  secondly,  we  know  from  this  blessing,  ^'^  Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  hearty  for  they  shall  see  God^^^  how  the  disciples  see  the 
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Lord  when  the  world  does  not  see  Him :  that  is,  we  know  that 
His  disciples  must  see  Him  within^  and  not  without ;  or  in  an 
internal  manner,  and  not  in  an  external  manner,  as  the  world 
sees.  For  if  He  was  to  be  seen  in  an  external  manner,  as  the 
world  sees  bv  looking  outward,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  be 
pure  in  heart  in  order  to  see  Him.  The  purity  of  heart  is  a 
transparency  of  heart,  so  that  the  light  of  His  countenance  can 
be  transmitted,  and  illuminate  the  whole  man.  And  as  the 
•  natural  eye,  or  the  bodily  eye,  when  it  sees  luminous  bodies, 
sees  only  the  light  that  is  sent  forth  from  those  bodies,  and  en- 
ters the  eye  ;  and  sees  objects  not  in  themselves  luminous  only 
by  the  light  that  is  reflected  by  them  ;  so  the  eye  of  the  spirit, 
when  it  sees  Him  who  is  a  Spirit,  and  who  is  Spiritual  Light 
itself,  sees  the  light  that  proceeds  irom  Him,  and  enters  their 
minds  by  an  internal  way ;  and  sees  other  spiritual  objects  or 
subjects  of  thought  by  the  spiritual  light  from  Him  reflected  by 
them. 

And  that  it  really  is  by  this  internal  way  that  His  disciples 
are  to  see  Him  when  the  world  cannot,  is  plainly  said  by  Him- 
self in  the  verses  following  the  text.  For  when  Judas  (not 
Iscariot,  but  that  Judas  who  was  sometimes  called  Lebbeus  or 
Thaddeus)  asked  Him,  "  Lord^  how  is  it  that*  Thou  wilt  mani- 
fest Thyself  unto  m«,  and  not  unto  the  world^''  He  said,  ^^  If  a 
man  love  me^  he  mil  keep  my  words :  and  my  Father  will  love 
him  ;  and  we  will  come  unto  him^  and  make  our  abode  with 
him.^*  And  that  this  abode  is  an  internal  abode,  may  be  seen 
firom  His  words  to  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans :  "  Behold  I 
stand  at  the  door^  and  knock :  if  any  man  hear  my  voice^^^  that 
is,  listen  to  my  commands,  "  and  Qpen  the  door^'^  that  is,  will 
suffer  me  to  come  in,  by  living  according  to  them, —  by  shunning 
those  things  which  I  cannot  do  nor  look  upon,  because  entirely 
opposed  to  my  whole  character,  then  "  I  will  come  in  unto  him^ 
and  sup  with  him^  and  he  with  me^  He  will  make  Himself 
manifest  by  an  internal  way,  by  coming  in,  and  making  His 
abode  with  man. 

This  manifestation  of  Himself,  so  that  we  can  really  and  in- 
ternally see  Him,  and  perceive  His  presence,  and  thus  "  know 
that  our  Redeemer  liveth,''  is  the  greatest  of  all  possible  bless- 
ings :  it  is  the  highest  good  of  which  the  heart  of  man  can  con- 
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ceive  ;  before  which  all  the  efforts  of  a  whole  life  of  self-denial 

are  as  nothing.     What  blessing  can  equal  this?      For  what 

greater  or  higher  can  possibly  be  conceived  of,  when  He  who 

is  Infinite  Blessedness  dwells  inmostly  in  us,  and  is  continually 

manifesting  Himself,  or  causing  us  to  feel  and  to  know,  and 

thoroughly  to  perceive  as  our  own,  that  blessedness  from  Him  ? 

In  the  Psalms  it  is  written,  "  Who  will  show  us  good?    Lord, 

lift  Thou  up  the  light  of  Thy  countenance  upon  us.^^ 

The  light  of  an  unclouded  sun  is  cheering  after  a  long  and 
dismal  storm  ;  "  the  light  of  the  morning  when  the  sun  ariseth, 
even  a  morning  without  clouds,  the  tender  grass  springing  out  of 
the  earth  by  clear  shining  after  rain,^^  gives  life  and  joy  after 
a  black  and  starless  night ;  the  presence  of  a  beloved  friend 
strengthens  and  refreshes  the  spirit,  and  changes  its  whole  state 
into  cheerfulness  and  brightness ;  the  sight  of  a  beloved  sover- 
eign by  a  loyal  and  loving  subject,  the  sight  of  a  public  benefiac- 
tor  eminently  great  and  good  by  any  one  capable  of  appreciating 
him,  are  greeted  with  heartfelt  joy  and  eager  welcome,  and 
cause  new  and  elevating  life  to  flow  into  the  spirit.  How  much 
more  then  shall  the  presence  of  Him  who  purely  and  infinitely 
loveth  us,  of  Him  who  encircleth  and  supporteth  and  protecteth 
us  with  His  everlasting  arms,  of  Him  who  is  Life  itself,  and  the 
Infinite  Fountain  of  Life,  yet  has  come  down  and  adapted  Him- 
self to  us,  and  met  our  state,  —  how  much  more,  how  infinitely 
more,  shall  His  presence  give  happiness,  and  joy,  and  peace  ? 
Surely  the  sight  of  Him,  the  perception  of  His  presence,  the 
full  knowledge  and  confidence  in  His  protection  from  all  evil, 
so  that  nothing  can  possibly  hurt  and  destroy ;  the  certain  in- 
ward knowledge  (far  more  sure  than  any  outward  knowledge) 
that  He  is  with  vs  ;  the  actual  perceptible  presence  of  *'  Him 
that  loveth  us  and  hath  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  own 
blood,^'  must  fill  our  souls  with  joys  unspeakable,  and  cause  life 
eternal  to  flow  in  to  the  extreme  fullness  of  our  measure. 

We  shall  then  feel  as  well  as  see,  we  shall  knotv  by  full  expe- 
rience of  the  whole  heart  as  well  as  by  living  faith,  that  "  because 
He  lives  we  shall  live  also'' — because  He  has  life  in  Himself, 
He  can  and  will  always  give  us  life  ;  that  because  He  is  Life, 
we  7nust  have  life,  and  have  it  always  genuine  and  eternal.  He 
who  is  Life  itself,  the  one  Infinite  and  Central  Life,  the  one  In- 
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and  Inmost  Man,  far  above  the  grade  of  the  very  inmosts 
J  angels'  minds,  yea,  infinitely  above  them,  —  He  has  put 
lumanity,  has  clothed  Himself  with  planes  of  life  like 
and  made  them  Divine,  —  He  became  Man  on  our  plane, 
las  made  that  Man  also  God,  so  that  He  is  God-Man,  and 
**  God  with  t«."  Life  itself.  Life  Divine,  has  thus  come 
L  to  our  plane  ;  so  that  streams  of  life  from  Him  can  for- 
be  flowing  in,  and  filling  to  their  utmost  measure  every 
:  that  is  pure  by  having  "  no  other  gods  before  HU  faceJ*^ 
^  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  men  have  not  heard  narper^ 
i  by  the  ear^  neither  hath  the  eye  seen^  0  God^  aside  from 
,  what  He  hath  prepared  for  him  that  waitethf»r  IRm.^^ 
it,  then,  no  one's  "  heart  be  trovbled : "  let  no  one  be  dis- 
iged  with  the  thought  that  he  cannot  keep  the  first  Com- 
Iment,  and  cannot  therefore  ever  reach  that  purity  of  heart, 
>ut  which  we  cannot  see  God.  We  indeed  cannot  do  it  of 
lives.  We  cannot  do  it  even  in  the  way  in  which  we  can 
falsehoods  and  frauds,  adulteries  and  murders.  We  can- 
;eep  the  commandments  of  the  first  table,  as  we  can  those 
B  second.  But  our  hearts  must  not  be  troubled  ;  if  we  be- 
in  a  God,  we  must  believe  also  in  Jesus  Christ  whom  He 
ent.  "  Ye  believe  in  God^  believe  also  in  rwe."  Ye  believe 
there  is  a  Supreme  Being  of  infinite  love  and  wisdom  and 
r ;  believe  then  also  that  He  has  come  down  to  you,  that 
las  put  on  a  humanity  like  yours,  and  thus  knows  experi- 
illy  all  your  sorrows  and  sufferings  and  dangers,  your 
:ness  and  impotence,  yea,  all  "  that  is  in  man;  "  and  that 
ove.  His  wisdom,  and  His  power  will  protect  and  deliver 
and  fill  you  with  power.  "  Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled.^* 
ovah  of  hosts  is  with  us.'*''  He  is  with  us.  And  He  is 
jTS  giving  us  the  power  (and  the  disposition,  too,  if  we  do 
eject  it),  but  always  giving  us  the  power  to  keep  the  com- 
[ments  that  are  on  man's  table,  —  to  shun  murders,  and 
eries,  and  thefts,  and  lies.  And  if  we  will  but  do  this,  and 
e  same  time  inwardly  look  to  Him ;  if  we  will  but  use 
►ower  from  an  inward  regard  to  Him,  He  will  keep  for  us 
on  the  first  table :  that  is,  when  we  have  from  Him  kept 
on  the  second  or  man's  table,  He  can  and  will  then  give 
1  the  power  to  keep  those  on  the  first,  so  that  we  shall 
to  keep  them,  when  yet  in  reality  He  keeps  them  for  us. 
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ceive  ;  before  which  all  the  efforts  of  a  whole  life  of  self-denial 

are  as  nothing.     What  blessing  can  equal  this?      For  what 

greater  or  higher  can  possibly  be  conceived  of,  when  He  who 

is  Infinite  Blessedness  dwells  inmostly  in  us,  and  is  continnallj 

manifesting  Himself,  or  causing  us  to  feel  and  to  know,  and 

thoroughly  to  perceive  as  our  own,  that  blessedness  from  Him  ? 

In  the  Psalms  it  is  written,  "  Who  will  show  us  goodf    Lard^ 

lift  Thou  up  the  light  of  Thy  countenance  upon  w«." 

The  light  of  an  unclouded  sun  is  cheering  after  a  long  and 
dismal  storm  ;  "  the  light  of  the  morning  when  the  sun  ariseth^ 
even  a  morning  without  clouds^  the  tender  grass  springing  out  of 
the  earth  by  clear  shining  after  rain^''  gives  life  and  joy  after 
a  black  and  starless  night ;  the  presence  of  a  beloved  friend 
strengthens  and  reireshes  the  spirit,  and  changes  its  whole  state 
into  cheerfulness  and  brightness ;  the  sight  of  a  beloved  sover- 
eign by  a  loyal  and  loving  subject,  the  sight  of  a  public  benefac- 
tor eminently  great  and  good  by  any  one  capable  of  appreciating 
him,  are  greeted  with  heartfelt  joy  and  eager  welcome,  and 
cause  new  and  elevating  life  to  flow  into  the  spirit.  How  much 
more  then  shall  the  presence  of  Him  who  purely  and  infinitely 
loveth  us,  of  Him  who  encircleth  and  supporteth  and  protecteth 
us  with  His  everlasting  arms,  of  Him  who  is  Life  itself,  and  the 
Infinite  Fountain  of  Life,  yet  has  come  down  and  adapted  Him- 
self to  us,  and  met  our  state,  —  how  much  more,  how  infinitely 
more,  shall  His  presence  give  happiness,  and  joy,  and  peace  ? 
Surely  the  sight  of  Him,  the  perception  of  His  presence,  the 
full  knowledge  and  confidence  in  His  protection  from  all  evil, 
so  that  nothing  can  possibly  hurt  and  destroy ;  the  certain  in- 
ward knowledge  (far  more  sure  than  any  outward  knowledge) 
that  He  is  with  us  ;  the  actual  perceptible  presence  of  "  Him 
that  loveth  us  and  hath  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  own 
blood,^'  must  fill  our  souls  with  joys  unspeakable,  and  cause  life 
eternal  to  flow  in  to  the  extreme  fullness  of  our  measure. 

We  shall  then  feel  as  well  as  see,  we  shall  know  by  full  expe- 
rience of  the  whole  heart  as  well  as  by  living  faith,  that  "  because 
He  lives  tve  shall  live  also"" — because  He  has  life  in  Himself, 
He  can  and  will  always  give  us  life  ;  that  because  He  I3  Life, 
we  must  have  life,  and  have  it  always  genuine  and  eternal.  He 
who  is  Life  itself,  the  one  Infinite  and  Central  Life,  the  one  In- 
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finite  and  Inmost  Man,  far  above  the  grade  of  the  very  inmosts 
of  any  angels'  minds,  yea,  infinitely  above  them,  —  He  has  put 
on  humanity,  has  clothed  Himself  with  planes  of  life  like 
ours,  and  made  them  Divine,  —  He  became  Man  on  our  plane, 
and  has  made  that  Man  also  God,  so  that  He  is  God-Man,  and 
thus  "  God  with  t«."  Life  itself,  Life  Divine,  has  thus  come 
down  to  our  plane  ;  so  that  streams  of  life  from  Him  can  for- 
ever be  flowing  in,  and  filling  to  their  utmost  measure  every 
heart  that  is  pure  by  having  "  no  other  gods  before  HU  face.^^ 
**  For  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  men  have  not  heard  nor  per- 
ceived by  the  ear^  neither  hath  the  eye  «een,  0  Ood^  aside  from 
Thee^  what  He  hath  prepared  for  him  that  waiteihf^r  Him,^^ 

Let,  then,  no  one's  "  heart  be  trovbled : "  let  no  one  be  dis- 
couraged with  the  thought  that  he  cannot  keep  the  first  Com- 
mandment, and  cannot  therefore  ever  reach  that  purity  of  heart, 
without  which  we  cannot  see  God.  We  indeed  cannot  do  it  of 
ourselves.  We  cannot  do  it  even  in  the  way  in  which  we  can 
shun  falsehoods  and  frauds,  adulteries  and  murders.  We  can- 
not keep  the  commandments  of  the  first  table,  as  we  can  those 
of  the  second.  But  our  hearts  must  not  be  troubled  ;  if  we  be- 
lieve in  a  God,  we  must  believe  also  in  Jesus  Christ  whom  He 
has  sent.  "  Ye  believe  in  God^  believe  also  in  me.*'  Ye  believe 
that  there  is  a  Supreme  Being  of  infinite  love  and  wisdom  and 
power ;  believe  then  also  that  He  has  come  down  to  you,  that 
He  has  put  on  a  humanity  like  yours,  and  thus  knows  experi- 
mentally all  your  sorrows  and  sufferings  and  dangers,  your 
weakness  and  impotence,  yea,  all  "  that  is  in  man;  "  and  that 
His  love.  His  wisdom,  and  His  power  will  protect  and  deliver 
you,  and  fill  you  with  power.  "  Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled,** 
^*' Jehovah  of  hosts  is  with  us.**  He  is  with  us.  And  He  is 
always  giving  us  the  power  (and  the  disposition,  too,  if  we  do 
not  reject  it),  but  always  giving  us  the  power  to  keep  the  com- 
mandments that  are  on  man's  table,  —  to  shun  murders,  and 
adulteries,  and  thefts,  and  lies.  And  if  we  will  but  do  this,  and 
at  the  same  time  inwardly  look  to  Him ;  if  we  will  but  use 
this  power  from  an  inward  regard  to  Him,  He  will  keep  for  us 
those  on  the  first  table :  that  is,  when  we  have  from  Him  kept 
those  on  the  second  or  man's  table,  He  can  and  will  then  give 
us  all  the  power  to  keep  those  on  the  first,  so  that  we  shall 
seem  to  keep  them,  when  yet  in  reality  He  keeps  them  for  us. 
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Bat  we  ought  to  know  the  necessity  of  their  being  kept,  and 
'  how  they  can  be  kept,  in  order  that  we  may  desire  Him  to  keep 
them  for  us,  or  that  we  may  desire  to  keep  them.  For  without 
desire  on  our  part,  it  cannot  be  done  ;  since  no  one  is  led  con- 
trary to  the  choice  of  his  freedom. 

We  ought  to  know,  too,  our  continual  ability — we  ought  to 
remember  that  the  power  is  continually  given  to  all,  to  keep 
the  commandments  on  the  second  table  ;  and  that  through  the 
right  exercise  of  this  power  we  receive  the  power  truly  to  keep 
those  on  the  first.  For  in  the  Ten  Commandments  are  for- 
bidden all  the  evils  which  destroy  humanity,  —  the  evils  which 
render  utterly  extinct  the  "  image  and  likeness  of  God  "  in 
man ;  all  other  evils  being  evils  simply  because  and  %o  far  as 
they  partake  of  or  lead  to  these. 

That  we  may  look  to  Him  and  not  be  discouraged  in  our 
desires  and  efforts  to  "  see  Htm^^^  —  that  we  may  not  fiunt,  but 
go  forward  in  full  faith  and  active  endeavor  to  ^^keep  Ms 
words^^^  so  that  He  can  make  His  abode  with  us,  and  thus  man- 
ifest Himself  to  us,  He  is  even  now  saying  unto  us,  **  Let  nst 
your  heart  he  troubled :  ye  believe  in  God^  believe  also  in  me." 


PROMETHEUS  THE  INTELLECT. 

[Continued  from  page  355.] 

[In  our  last  issue  (Nov.,  1868),  by  the  independent  errors  of  two  or  three 
individuals,  a  strange  mistake  arose  in  the  arrangement  of  the  articles  con- 
tributed by  our  highly  valued  correspondent,  ^^  M.  N."  The  article  headed 
"  Sensation  **  should  have  been  headed  **  Prometheus"  with  **  Sensation  "  ai 
a  subordinate  title ;  and  it  should  have  been  given  as  **  continued  from  page 
105/'  in  the  August  number,  and  as  *^  to  bo  continued."  In  the  article  on 
"  Prometheus  *'  also  in  the  same  issue,  there  was  an  unfortunate  omission, 
for  which  the  printer  is  not  responsible,  but  on  account  of  which  we  reprint 
the  same  article  in  this  number,  supplying  the  omitted  matter;  and  the 
reader  will  please  consider  that  article  as  cancelled.] 

O  Prometheus,  man  of  science,  why  did  you  shut  off*  the 
light  ?  why  did  you  darken  the  earth  within  us  ?  Have  vou 
indeed,  through  intelligence,  discovered  that  rays  beam  fh>m 
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the  Sun  of  Heaven,  and  passing  down  through  successive  atmos- 
pberes,  strike  an  object,  and  then,  reversed  in  direction,  enter 
the  eye,  and  seem  there  Hke  an  image  of  that  object  ?  And  did 
you  really  know,  by  scientific  cunning,  that  the  image,  seem- 
ingly the  object,  was  in  truth  only  the  solar  radiance  ?  And 
must  you  then,  darkening  heaven  to  yourself,  shut  out  from 
your  consciousness  that  light  which  streams  as  spiritual  truth 
from  the  spiritual  sun,  dovni  through  the  three  regions  of  the 
mind,  bounds  backward  from  the  natural  idea  it  illustrates, 
and  presents  itself  to  the  intellect  as  natural  knowledge  ?  Why 
must  you  needs  steal  that  light,  concealing  its  true  origin,  pre- 
tending it  beamed  at  the  first  from  that  natural  science  which 
merely  reflected  it,  and  which  you  were  enabled  by  it  to  see  ? 
And  when  you  had  stolen  it,  must  you  indeed  pretend  that, 
being  your  own,  the  severed  flame  could  then  really  inspire  the 
soul,  and  make  a  man  Man  ? 

He  lies  in  misery.  Bound  down  to  a  rock  —  to  merely 
natural  truth,  become  with  him  essentially  false :  on  Caucasus 
mountain  — in  the  heights  of  his  own  self-love.  He  is  bound 
there  by  the  smith,  by  ultimate  scientific  knowledge  —  by  Vul- 
can the  limping,  lame  as  the  science  of  our  day,  having  been 
spumed  down  to  earth  from  the  heavenly  region  by  Jupiter,  for 
siding  with  Juno^ — symbol  of  the  perverted  and  therefore  for- 
saken Church  —  when  she  was  at  variance  with  the  Thunderer. 
He  is  bound  with  iron ;  a  spike  of  iron  transfixes  his  breast ; 
ultimate  fact  enchains  him  —  penetrates  him  inwardly.  And 
an  eagle  —  sharp-sighted  intelligence  —  the  self-same  bird  that 
accompanied  Jupiter,  or  spiritual  truth,  in  his  wars  with  the 
serpent-footed  giants,  and  carried  the  lightning  that  overthrew 
them :  that  heavenly  eagle,  **  man-faced,"  on  which  Vishnu,  the 
inner  verity,  always  rides,  and  that  once  bore  him  to  his  fight 
with  the  monstrous  thousand-headed  serpent,  the  sensuous  con- 
ception —  and  which  also  slew  the  serpent  that  an  evil  giant 
sent  out  of  his  forehead  to  destroy  Vishnu  in  his  childhood  ;  the 
very  eagle,  "  knowing  many  things,"  that  sits  on  the  branches 
of  the  life-tree  Yggdrasil,  and  sends  down  words  —  of  warning, 
doubtless  —  to  the  serpent-monster  that  gnaws  the  roots  of  the 
tree :  this  very  bird,  I  say,  —  the  willing  servant  of  spiritual 
truth,  — has  become  with  him  only  a  bane  and  a  torment.     Is 
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it  a  genuine  eagle  that  tears  his  vitals  ?     Some  keen-eyed  folk 
have  made  it  out  a  carrion  vulture. 

The  symbolism  of  the  myth  suits  every  age.  But  what  seems 
primarily  referred  to  is  the  fall  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church. 
Instead  of  Saturn  though,  who  had  the  Golden  Age,  or  Age  of 
Love,  we  find  here  Jupiter,  Lord  of  the  Silver  Age,  or  Age  of 
Truth.  I  suppose  this  comes  of  the  subject,  which  is  intel- 
lectual rather  than  affectional. 

Prometheus  is  called  the  father  of  Deucalion,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  stands  for  Noah.  Noah,  in  correspondence,  is  the 
Second  or  Ancient  Church.  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  a 
state  of  self-derived  intelligence,  which  Prometheus  symbolizes, 
was  what  preceded  the  New  or  Noachian  Church.  For  thb  ' 
Church  followed  the  Most  Ancient  one  ;  and  that  Church  fell, 
as  it  dech'ned,  into  such  a  state.  "  By  my  counsels,"  says  Pro- 
metheus in  iEschylus,  ^^  the  dark  abyss  of  Tartarus  conceals  the 
ancient  Saturn."  The  Saturnian  or  Golden  Age,  in  the  my- 
thology, represents  the  Most  Ancient  Church.  For  the  same 
reason  Prometheus  says  again,  ^^  Behold  a  sight,  this  man,  me, 
a  friend  of  Jupiter,  the  assistant  in  establishing  his  sway."  Had 
not  the  First  Church  fallen  through  self-derived  intelligence, 
there  would  have  risen  no  Second  one ;  which  the  mythology 
calls  the  Silver  Age,  or  Age  of  Jupiter.  These  words,  however, 
bear  anotlier  treatment.  I  alluded  above  to  the  story  that  Pro- 
metheus helped  Jove  to  make  men.  again  after  the  flood,  where 
he  represents  the  good  and  heaven-directed  intelligence. 

Evil-minded  intelligence  looks  only  to  worldly  things.  As 
the  chorus  of  Nymphs  visit  Prometheus  in  his  after  torments, 
they  chant,  "  Of  your  own  will,  not  dreading  Jupiter,  you  re- 
spected mortals  J;oo  much."  Where  they  speak  of  his  bringing 
fire  to  men,  this  seemed  a  good  deed.  But  the  fire  was  IgvM 
Fatuus.  It  was  such  Wisdom  as  the  Serpent  promised  our  par- 
ents. And  since  that  ill  principle  is  ambitious,  and  longs  for 
rule  eveiywhere,  it  is  said  that  Prometheus  "  planted  blind 
hopes  in  men's  minds."  And  since  it  perverts  the  understand- 
ing with  knowledge  falsely  applied,  it  is  said  that  "  mortals  who 
before  were  ignorant,  were  by  him  made  intelligent,  and  capa- 
ble of  directing  their  thoughts."    But  in  the  Age  of  Saturn,  the 
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Golden  Age,  it  stood  otherwise.  The  "  Dies  Satarni  "  ^  is  the 
Seventh  Day.  And  the  Seventh  Day  is  the  Sabbath,  and 
represents  the  state  of  the  Celestial  Church,  thus  that  of  the 
Most  Ancient  one.  The  six  days  or  states  of  labor  in  the  new 
creation  have  passed  by,  and  the  man  enters  into  the  Rest 
of  God.  In  that  day,  by  rights,  we  are  told,  one  "  thinks  not 
his  own  thoughts,"  —  thinks  otherwise  than  from  the  self-hood, 
—  for  he  is  led  by  the  Lord.  In  the  First  Age  then,  truly, 
men  were  —  in  the  good  sense  —  "  incapable  of  directing  their 
'thoughts."  The)-  were  ignorant,  too,  where  ignorance  was 
bliss.  But  when  that  Age  expired,  a  state  followed  that  the 
Word  describes  after  the  eating  of  the  evil  fruit,  — "  their  eyes 
were  opened."  The  Tree  of  Life,  in  Genesis,  is  perception 
from  the  Lord,  —  in  the  midst  of  the  Garden  always  when 
Paradise  is  really  in  a  man.  But  the  Tree  of  the  Knowledge 
of  Good  and  Evil  is  perception  from  the  world.  Like  the  first 
tree  in  meaning  is  the  light  from  heaven  in  this  tradition,  — 
at  first  freely  given.  But  like  the  second  tree  is  that  fire  hid- 
den in  a  reed,  and  stolen  by  Prometheus  when  the  first  light 
was  gone. 

The  ill-starred  contriver,  says  -^schylus,  is  doomed  to  lie 
bound,  "  till  some  one  of  the  gods  appear  as  successor  of  his  toils, 
and  be  willing  to  descend  to  dismal  Hades,  and  to  the  dark 
depths  around  Tartarus."  This,  he  says,  will  come  about,  when 
Jupiter  has  fallen  from  sway,  and  a  son  of  Jupiter,  mightier 
than  his  father,  has  taken  the  kingdom. 

The  myths  call  a  deity  "  in  power,"  when  the  human  idea  of 
the  Supreme  Being  can  be  indicated  by  that  deity.  The 
Divine  vis  Infinite,  but  men's  ideas  of  the  Divine  are  finite. 
And  the  idea  finited  becomes,  in  time  at  least,  such  as  the  man. 
For  either  the  idea  from  within  shapes  the  mind  that  contains  it, 
according  to  its  own  form,  when  God's  tabernacle  obtains  with 
men ;  or  else  the  mind  from  without  reacts  on  the  idea  within, 
and  shapes  the  idea  to  the  form  of  itself,  when  Divine  truths 
are  twisted  and  perverted.  Jove,  then,  at  last,  falls  from  his 
kingdom  ;  that  is,  the  old  idea  of  God  passes  away.  And  a 
son  of  Jove  —  a  new  view  of  God  and  His  truth  —  succeeds, 

^  Adopted  inte  in  the  Roman  Calendar,  but  Btill  from  most  ancient  authority,  as  is 
•hown  bj  parallelism  in  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  with  many  ancient  nations. 
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rules  in  the  soul.  But  these  passages,  besides,  seem  to  be  tra- 
ditions of  the  best  of  prophecies,  —  that  the  Lord  Himself  would 
finally  appear  in  His  Humanity,  and  having  become  King  in 
heaven  and  earth,  would  loose  the  human  intellect  from  its 
bonds,  and  'raise  it  up  from  its  fallen  state.  The  Lord  descended 
into  Hades,  according  to  the'  Apostles'  Creed ;  and  Peter  says 
that  "  He  descended  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  who  were  disobedi- 
ent in  the  days  of  Noah."  These  spirits  belonged  to  the  Church 
preceding  Noah  —  to  the  Most  Ancient  Church  at  the  time  of 
its  fall.     It  fell  into  Self-derived  Intelligence. 

By  consent  of  Jupiter,  Hercules  releases  Prometheus,  and 
kills  the  eagle  or  the  vulture  that  has  tormented  him.     Her- 
cules, son  of  Jupiter,  child  of  Alcmene,  hero,  serpent-slayer, 
—  typifies  Divine    truth  in  a  new  and   saving   manifestation. 
A  warrior  from  birth,  at  eight  months  he  strangles  the  pair 
of  serpents  that   Juno,  forsaken  spouse   of  Jupiter,  sends  to 
devour  him  in  his  cradle.     It  is  thus  that  the  truth,  as  con- 
ceived by  a  New  Church,  masters  the  influx  of  Sensuous  Wish 
and  Sensuous  Thought  from  the  Old  and  Perverted  one  :  if  not, 
that  truth  is    extinguished.      There  is  always  enmity,  as  the 
Word  shows  us,  between  the  Serpent-race  and  the  Seed  of  the 
Woman.     The  latter  bruises  the  Serpent's  head,  but  the  Ser- 
pent bruises  its  heel.     The  head  is  the  chief  and  essentiiil  part ; 
the  heel  is  lowest  and   ultimate.      The  Divine  Truth  indeed 
essentially  overcomes  the  sensuous  principje.     But  the  spirit- 
ual body  must  have  the  ultimate  natural  principle  for  a  basis 
and  standing  in  this  world ;  and  here  the  Serpent  finds  some- 
thing to  get  hold  of.     Much  of  this  may  be  found  quite  clearly 
expressed  in  the    mythologies.      Though  the  eagle,  a%  I  said 
above,  sits  aloft  on  the  branches  of  the  Life-tree,  yet  the  Ser- 
pent gnaws  ever  at  the  roots.     Vishnu,  in  the  Hindoo  myth, 
stamps  on  the  head  of  the  Serpent.     But  in  the  Greek  myth, 
we  find  that  when  Thetis,  nymph  of  the  Ocean,  dips  her  son 
Achilles,  the  hero,  in  the  Stygian  water,  to  make  him  invulner- 
able, immortal,  she  must  needs  hold  him  by  the  heel,  which 
thence  went  unwashed,  and  in  which,  therefore,  be  at  last  got  his 
death-wound.     This  Ocean-nymph  —  drawn  by  sea-horses,  or 
the  Scientific  Understanding  —  is  External  Knowledge.     From 
her  is  born  an  Interior  Idea.     And  the  River  Sty^  of  the  other 
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world,  by  which  the  gods  swore  inviolable  oaths,  is  Spiritual 
Troth.  What  is  purified  by  tHis  becomes  spiritual,  and  thence 
immortal.  But  if  External  Knowledge  would  preserve  the 
spiritual  essence  with  itself,  and  would  keep  it  still  in  earthly 
form,  the  heel,  or  ultimate  part,  must  be  retained  to  hold  it  by. 
How  else,  too,  would  Achilles  stand  on  the  ground  ?  So,  too, 
the  god  Thor  —  Spiritual  Truth  —  pnce  went  out  in  a  boat  to 
hook  up  and  slay  the  serpent  Jormungard,  which  dwelt  in  the 
sea  encircling  the  earth,  which  was  the  enemy  of  the  gods, 
and  which  killed  Thor  at  the  Last  Day,  at  the  "  Beclouding  of 
the  Gods."  And  he  drew  up  the  Serpent ;  but,  through  the 
great  weight,  Thor's  feet  went  clean  through  the  bottom  of  the 
boat.  A  boat,  in  correspondence,  stands  for  the  Doctrinals  of 
Faith,  buoyed  up  by  water,  that  is,  by  Natural  Truths.  If 
Spiritual  Truth  quite  eliminated  the  sensuous  principle  from 
the  memory,  it  would  have  no  foundation  for  its  feet  in  this 
natural  world ;  for  the  basis  of  doctrine  —  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  —  consists  more  or  less  of  sensuous  ideas.  And  even  tlien 
the  giant  Ymir,  —  the  Eternal  Principle,  —  who  always  goes 
along,  —  would,  as  the  myth  runs,  cut  the  line  and  let  the 
serpent  loose  again.  Just  so,  too,  when  the  Muses  sang,  and 
Parnassus  rose  heavenward  with  delight,  it  was  well  and  need- 
ful for  Pegasus  —  the  Scientific  Understanding  —  at  last  to 
stop  its  rising  with  a  blow  of  his  heel.  Neptune  —  Scientific 
Knowledge  —  advises  it :  where  would  earth  at  last  be,  if  not  ? 
In  this  age  we  must  live  in  two  worlds. 

The  myth  says  that  Jupiter  permitted  the  release  of  Prome- 
theus, for  the  sake  of  the  glory  his  son  Hercules  would  gain 
thereby.  By  correspondence,  this  glory  is  the  spreading  radi- 
ance of  Divine  truth.  It  spreads  just  as  fast  as  human  intelli- 
gence can  be  released  from  bondage  to  falsehoods.  But  the 
wording  of  the  letter  brings  to  mind  certain  tenets  of  the  pres- 
ent Church,  which  of  course  it  understands  in  a  merely  sensu- 
ous way,  and  kills  the  inner  truths  off.  Such  sensuous  accepta- 
tions the  Ancient  Church  would  have  called  serpents  of  Juno. 

How  wonderful  the  historv  of  Church  belief!  above  all,  the 
•  history  of  comparative  belief!  It  constantly  repeats  itself.  Be- 
liefs have  all  had  three  stages,  —  Religion,  Superstition,  Fable ; 
Liiving  Body,  Dead  Body,  Body  dried  for  the  Museum. 
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At  first  the  Church  dwells,  and  feels  itself  ta  dwell,  within  its 
symbols,  —  wraps  them  easily  about  itself  for  clothing.  Mean- 
ing, then,  is  everything.  The  absorbed  soul  scarcely  notes  the 
exuberant  imagery  it  throws  off  almost  spontaneously.  The 
truth  is  in  the  heart.  And  if,  for  the  moment,  religions  con- 
sciousness steps  forth  into  the  intellect,  and  beholds,  rather  than 
feels,  then  the  symbolic  natural  expressions  seem  transparent  at 
clear  glass,  and  like  clear  glass,  hardly  themselves  visible.  But 
at  last  the  stand-point  shifts  permanently  from  heart  to  head. 
Preachers  no  longer  teach,  "  this  do,  and  live,"  but  "  think  this, 
and  live."  Then  the  sight  contracts  itself  upon  the  nearer  sym- 
bol-surface; and  this,  before  transparent,  now  intercepts  and 
reflects  the  light ;  and  the  image  formed  in  the  mind  proves  the 
image  of  the  symbol  only.     The  truth  has  disappeared. 

A  reverence  for  the  ancient  creed  remains.  Remains,  too, 
an  instinctive  feeling  that  there  is  another  life,  and  that  religion 
of  some  kind  has  a  bearing  on  future  happiness.  The  priests  — 
some  with  the  best  designs,  some  with  the  worst,  but  all  under 
Providence  —  foster  this  reverential  instinct.  In  all  symbolism 
that  deserves  the  name,  it  is  chiefly  the  inner  truth  that  is  beau- 
tiful :  the  outer  images  are  often  wildly  —  very  wildly  —  pic- 
turesque. If  the  images  are  seen  w^ith  the  eye  of  sense  only, 
they  doubtless  vary  far  from  natural  harmony  and  fron^ natural 
fact.     This  is  the  superstitious  stage. 

But  if  the  people  have  quite  forsaken  the  spiritual  region,  and 
have  let  themselves  down  into  the  natural  kingdom,  they  gain 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  that  kingdom.  Some  earlier, 
some  later,  see  that  the  belief  they  have  been  entertaining  is  at 
variance  with  those  laws.  And  at  last  the  former  belief  is  no 
longer  seriously  held.  It  is  preseryed,  though,  much  as  a  stuffed 
bird  is  preserved,  in  the  shape  of  mythology  and  fable  ;  and  the 
poets  value  it  highly  for  the  illustrations  it  affords ;  and  much  of 
it  goes  to  the  nursery.  At  some  point  of  this  stage,  —  because 
the  religious  mind  is  empty  and  therefore  destitute,  and  because 
.  it  is  empty  and  thus  ready  to  be  refilled,  —  a  new  dispensation 
of  truth  is  sent  down  ;  sometimes  as  a  new  Word  ;  sometimes 
as  a  reopening  of  the  same  Word.  This  new  dispensation  is 
what  the  old  myth  speaks  of,  when  it  promises  the  final  salvation 
of  Prometheus;  for  the  son  of  Alcmene  did  not  really  suc- 
ceed Jove. 
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And  yet,  though  the  stoiy  mends,  it  is  a  sad,  sad  story. 
What  a  prospect  lay  once  before  the  man  of  genius  I  once  the 
champion  of  the  gods ;  espousing  in  his  youth  the  beautiful 
Hesione.  It  is  touching,  then,  to  hear  the  nymphs  of  the  ocean, 
as  they  hover  over  him,  chained  and  writhing,  sing  mournfully 
(^JEl9chylu»)^  *^I  have  learned  these  things  having  seen  your 
wretched  fortunes,  O  Prometheus.  But  far  other  is  this  strain 
which  had  flitted  toward  me  than  that  when  around  the  baths 
and  your  bed,  I  sang  the  nuptial  song  through  joy  at  your  mar- 
riage, when,  having  persuaded  my  sister  Hesione  by  espousal 
giflts,  you  won  her  a  wife,  partner  of  your  bed."  For  in  very 
truth,  when  real  and  unperverted  intelligence  espouses  one  of 
the  sciences,  all  her  sisters  in  the  mind  rejoice  silently.  The 
ofl&pring  of  such  a  marriage,  as  every  one  can  see,  must  be  a 
new  and  varied  intelligence,  —  clothed  with  the  best  of  the 
mother's  existence  before  it  is  brought  forth  to  light,  and  ten- 
derly nursed  by  her  afterward.  And  the  inner  world  then 
promises  to  be  richly  peopled  with  such  fair  children,     m.  n. 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE   SPIRITUAL  WORLD. 

n. 

[Concluded  from  page  846.] 

The  Lord  teaches  us  in  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church, 
that  the  spiritual  world  is  divided  into  two  great  kingdoms, 
heaven  and  hell;  but  that  in. the  midst  between  these  there  is 
another  region,  called  the  World  of  Spirits,  —  with  heaven 
above  it,  and  hell  beneath  it. 

The  reason  why  there  is  this  intermediate  region  in  the  spirit- 
ual world,  is  because,  while  men  live  in  the  natural  world,  they 
are  of  a  mixed  character.  Not  only  are  there  good  men  and 
evil  men  ;  but  scarce  an  individual  is  to  be  found,  however  good, 
who  has  not  some  habits  of  life,  and  some  opinions  and  views,  if 
not  some  affections  and  loves,  which  are  more  or  less  evil,  im- 
pure, erroneous,  and  wrong ;  and  scarce  an  individual  is  to  be 
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found,  however  evil,  who  has  not  assumed  some  at  least  of  the 
external  forms  and  habits  of  goodness  and  morality.  The  for- 
mer of  these  is  not  in  a  fit  state  to  be  taken  up  into  heaven 
immediately  on  his  awaking  in  the  spiritual  world ;  nor  would 
the  latter  be  likely  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  his  being  im- 
mediately cast  down  into  hell. 

Every  one,  at  death,  first  passes  into  this  intermediate  region 
called  the  world  of  spirits,  where  he  remains  until  he  has  grad- 
ually put  off  all  his  extraneous  habits  of  feeling,  thinking,  and 
acting,  —  all  that  does  not  flow  from  the  ruling  love  of  his  life, 
whether  it  be  good  or  evil,  —  and  until  he  thus  brings  out  and 
manifests  what  his  ruling  love,  his  heart's  life,  and  his  real  char- 
acter are.  When  this  has  taken  place,  he  goes  among  those 
that  are  like  himself,  because  he  prefers  their  society  ;  and  thus 
voluntarily  and  from  choice,  and  without  any  leading  or  com- 
pulsion, he  passes  up  into  heaven,  or  down  into  hell,  am<»ig 
those  who  are  like  himself.  This  enables  us  to  understand  why 
there  is  such  a  region  as  the  world  of  spirits.  It  is  a  state  of 
preparation. 

In  regard  to  heaven,  the  Lord  has  revealed  to  us  that  there 
are  three.  The  apostle  Paul,  who  had  several  spiritual  visions, 
speaks  of  being  "taken  up  into  the  third  heaven."  There  are 
three  heavens,  one  above  another ;  and  each  heaven  is  a  vast, 
wide-spread  expanse. 

The  spirit  of  man  is  in  the  human  form,  and  has  all  the  hu- 
man senses ;  and  consequently  all  the  objects  of  use,  comfort,  and 
enjoyment  that  are  necessary  to  us  here,  are  found  to  exist  in 
the  heavens  ;  but  as  the  angels  are  spiritual  beings,  the  things 
that  appear  around  them  there  are  of  spiritual  substance.  Each 
heaven,  therefore,  appears  like  an  ^arth,  furnished  with  all  kinds 
of  vegetable  and  animal  productions,  —  with  mountains,  hills, 
and  plains ;  gardens,  groves,  and  forests  ;  with  cities,  palaces, 
and  houses,  and  all  other  things  for  human  use,  comfort,  and 
enjoyment ;  but  of  spiritual  substance,  and  of  an  excellence, 
beauty,  and  perfection,  of  which  earthly  imagination  can  form 
no  adequate  conception. 

Each  heaven  also  has  a  heaven  or  sky  above  it ;  for,  to  the 
angels  in  either  of  the  heavens,  the  heaven  itself  which  is  next 
above  it  appears  very  much  as  the  natural  heavens  do  to  us,  — 
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a  sky,  with  sun^  moon,  stars,  and  clouds ;  changing  also  in  their 
aspect  much  as  to  us  the  natural  heavens  do. 

Each  heaven  is  therefore  a  distinct  world,  altogether  distinct 
from  each  of  the  other  heavens.  The  various  objects  which 
appear  in  any  heaven  are  of  a  splendor,  beauty,  perfection,  and 
magnificence,  which  would  seem  miraculous  to  an  angel  of  a 
lower  heaven.  The  heavens  are  thus  so  entirely  distinct  from 
each  other,  that  an  angel  of  either  heaven  cannot  live  in  any 
other  one.  Each  heaven  also  has  its  own  spiritual  atmosphere ; 
and  these  atmospheres  are  as  different  from  each  other  as  ether, 
air,  and  water ;  so  that  an  angel  of  one  heaven  cannot  breathe 
the  atmosphere  of  any  other  heaven. 

The  different  heavens  are  therefore  so  distinct  from  each 
other  that  there  is  no  intercourse  of  society  between  them»  If 
an  angel  of  a'  lower  heaven  should  or  could,  at  his  own  will, 
ascend  into  a  higher  one,  he  would  find  himself  in  a  place  alto- 
gether strange  to  him,  would  see  no  one,  would  find  himself 
unable  to  breathe  or  live  there,  and  would  feel  no  desire  but  to 
return  to  his  own  associates :  and  if  an  angel  of  a  higher  heaven 
should  or  could,  at  his  own  will,  descend  to  a  lower  heaven,  he 
would  lose  his  wisdom,  would  not  know  who  or  what  he  was, 
and  would  be  equally  desirous  of  returning  to  his  home.  But 
in  any  ©ne  heaven,  the  intercourse  of  society  is  altogether  free, 
common,  and  delightiul. 

Still  the  angels  of  the  different  heavens  do,  and  not  unfre- 
quently,  ascend  to  a  higher  or  descend  to  a  lower  heaven.  The 
angels  of  a  higher  heaven  may  be  extremely  useful  to  a  society 
of  angels  in  a  lower  heaven,  by  going  down  to  them,  and  teach- 
ing them  heavenly  truths,  and  views  of  angelic  wisdom,  with 
which  they  are  as  yet  unacquainted  ;  or  it  may  be  equally  use- 
ful for  a  society  in  a  lower  heaven  to  have  one  or  more  of  their 
number  ascend  into  a  higher  heaven,  and  see  the  angelic  order 
of  society,  and  the  splendor  and  magnificence  of  the  things  of 
us^  that  are  found  there.  When  the  Lord  sees  that  such  uses 
as  these  may  be  effected,  there  is  special  Divine  provision  made 
for  It:  the  angel  or  angels  who  ascend  or  descend  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  guard  of  intermediate  angels,  and  thus  brought 
'  into  such  a  spiritual  state  that  they  can  remain  for  a  certain 
time  in  the  heaven  to  which  they  are  going ;  and  when  that 
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tjme  has  expired,  they  are  escorted  home  again  by  the  same 
kind  of  angels. 

The  reason  why  the  three  heavens  are  so  distinct  from  each 
other,  is  because  the  heavenly  life  which  prevails  and  is  felt  in 
the  interiors  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  angels,  is  entirely  different 
and  distinct  in  each  heaven.  The  loves  which  prevail  in  the 
three  heavens  are  three  entirely  different  loves.  The  love  which 
lives  in  the  bosom  of  an  angel  of  the  highest  heaven  is  the  pure 
hve  of  good :  the  love  which  warms  the  heart  of  an  angel  of  the 
middle  heaven  is  the  hve  of  truths  and  the  love  of  doing  as  it 
teaches ;  and  the  love  which  prevails  in  an  angel  of  the  lowest 
heaven  is  the  hve  of  obedience. 

The  life  that  prevails  in  the  three  heavens  respectively  is,  1, 
frona  the  love  of  good ;  2,  from  the  love  of  the  truth ;  and  3, 
from  simple  obedience. 

The  angels  of  the  highest  heaven  are  in  the  pure  love  of  good, 
which  really  is  love  to  the  Lord,  such  as  has  not  been  known 
on  earth  since  the  flood.  They  are  wholly  occupied  with  the 
love  and  the  doing  of  good.  They  never  talk  about  truths, 
'  though  they  have  a  most  eminent  understanding  of  them,  and 
are  of  the  highest  wisdom. 

The  angels  of  the  middle  heaven  love  above  all  things  the 
study  of  the  truths  of  wisdom,  which  is  found  to  be  one  with 
love  to  the  neighbor  ;  but  though  they  are  in  a  wisdom  of  truths 
which  is  wholly  inconceivable  to  us,  yet  the  angels  of  the  high- 
est heaven,  who  never  speak  of  truths,  are  in  a  wisdom  which 
is  equally  inconceivable  to  them. 

The  angels  of  the  lowest  heaven  have  little  disposition  to  busy 
themselves  with  the  study  of  truths  and  of  wisdom,  but  desire 
only  to  be  occupied  in  doing  good,  in  obedience  to  those  that 
are  appointed  to  advise  and  direct  them. 

Men  on  earth,  at  the  present  day,  are  so  little  acquainted  with 
spiritual  things  and  spiritual  life  in  themselves,  that  they  do  not 
see  why  these  three  kinds  of  heavenly  life  may  not  all  be  lived 
together  in  one  heaven  ;  whereas  they  are  as  distinct  as  the 
life  of  fishes,  of  land  animals,  and  of  birds. 

The  highest  or  third  heaven  appears  like  a  vast  table-land 
"  upon  an  exceeding  high  mountain,"  above  the  region  of  the 
clouds ;  and  consequently  mountains  in  the  Scriptures  denote. 
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in  the  spiritual  sense,  perfect  love  to  the  Lord  and  the  purest 
mutual  love.  The  second  or  middle  heaven  appears  as  situated 
upon  the  hills,  rocks,  ridges,  and  intervening  valleys,  which 
make  up  the  lower  slopes  of  the  sides  of  high  mountains ;  and 
therefore  these  objects  in  the.  Scriptures  signify  the  love  of  the 
neighbor,  and  the  love  of  the  study  of  truths  which  teach  that 
love.  The  lowest  or  first  heaven  appears  as  situated  on  a  wide- 
spread plain  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  ;  and  plains  in  the  Scrip- 
tures denote  the  love  of  the  life  of  obedience.  Nevertheless  in 
each  heaven  there  are  mountains,  hills,  and  plains,  because 
there  are  three  subordinate  degrees  or  grades  of  life  in  each  of 
the  heavens. 

Each  heaven  is  also  divided  into  innumerable  societies,  larger 
and  smaller  ;  and  each  society  is  most  perfectly  organized  with 
a  leader  and  other  directors ;  because  in  each  society  there  are 
those  of  greater  and  less  angelic  capacity,  and  consequently 
those  who  are  in  greater  wisdom  and  less  wisdom,  and  those 
who  are  in  greater  and  less  angelic  goodness. 

It  is  an  interesting  question,  whence  came  the  population  of 
these  heavens  ?  The  world  is  computed  to  have  been  in  exist- 
ence six  thousand  years,  making  two  hundred  successive  gener- 
ations of  men.  The  population  of  the  earth  is  calculated  at 
twelve  hundred  millions ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  spiritual 
world  from  this  earth  alone  must  be  two  hundred  times  this 
number,  or  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  millions.  We  are 
taught  in  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  that  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  spiritual  world  were  once  human  beings  upon  earth. 
Here  is  then  an  immense  population  of  human  beings,  whose 
life  and  history  has  been  a  perfect  blank  to  men  on  earth  for 
many  ages.     But  their  history  and  their  life  are  now  revealed. 

The  angels  of  the  third  or  highest  heaven  are  from  the  human 
beings  who  lived  on  this  earth  in  the  earliest  times,  from  the 
creation  down  to  the  flood.  These  men  were  in  the  primitive 
integrity  in  which  the  Lord  created  them,  and  those  who  did 
not  fall  away  from  that  integrity  went  to  this  heaven.  But  at 
length  man  declined,  until  finally  '^  the  thoughts  of  his  heart 
were  only  evil  continually."  These  evil  men,  on  passing  into 
the  spiritual  world,  could  not  go  into  that  heaven,  but  remained 
in  the  world  of  spirits  below  it ;  till  at  length  they  accumulated 
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in  such  numbers  there,  and  of  such  exceeding  diabolical 
edness,  that  they  endangered  the  peace  and  integrity  of  that 
heaven  itself,  by  their  infestations.  The  Lord  then  executed  a 
judgment  upon  them,  by  which  they  were  cast  down,  and  the 
world  of  spirits  was  relieved  of  them.  This  judgment  is  denoted 
by  the  flood  ;  and  at  that  time  that  ancient  celestial  h^ven  was 
completed  and  closed. 

The  church  that  succeeded  was  of  an  entirely  different  char- 
acter. The  good  from  it  went  to  the  second  or  middle  heaven, 
from  the  time  of  Noah  down  to  Heber,  when  the  Church  firom 
spiritual  became  natural.  Those  who  lived  in  obedience  to  the 
commandments,  from  the  time  of  Heber  down  to  the  coming  of 
the  Lord,  went  into  the  lowest  or  first  heaven.  Meantime  the 
world  of  spirits  had  again  become  filled  with  the  evil  spirits  who 
had  passed  into  it  during  these  ages.  Upon  these  evil  spirits, 
the  Lord,  while  undergoing  their  temptations  in  the  flesh,  exe- 
cuted a  judgment  in  the  spiritual  world,  cast  them  down,  and 
completed  and  closed  those  two  ancient  heavens. 

From  the  time  of  the  Lord,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
Christian  Church,  the  good  went  to  a  second  lowest  heaven, 
called  the  Christian  heaven ;  and  the  world  of  spirits  became 
again  filled  with  evil  spirits,  upon  whom  a  judgment  was  exe- 
cuted in  1757.  Thus  the  angels  of  the  highest  or  third  heaven 
lived  before  the  flood;  the  angels  of  the  second  or  middle 
heaven,  from  the  flood  to  the  time  of  Heber ;  and  those  of  the 
lowest  heaven,  from  that  time  down  to  1767. 
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Glesdale,  0.,  Oct  4, 1S68. 
Messrs.  Editors  "  New  Jerusalem  MAOAzuni  ** : 

Dear  Sirs,  —  I  am  instructed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Ohio  Association, 
to  send  you  for  publication  in  the  pages  of  the  Magazine,  the  Report  on  the 
Education  of  Children,  read  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Association,  by 
the  Rev.  John  Goddard.  Yours  truly, 

Frank  Sew  all,  Clerk. 

^  A  Report  read  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Association. 
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At  the  September  session  of  this  Association,  held  at  East 
Rockport,  Ohio,  the  following  resolution  was  oflFered  by  Dr. 
Joseph  HowelJs :  — 

^  JResolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Religious  Instruction  be  re- 
quested to  consider,  and  report  to  the  Association  at  the  next  meeting, 
the  best  method  of  bringing  up  children  in  the  Doctrines  and  Life  of 

the  Church." 

• 

The  Resolution  covers  a  great  deal  of  ground  ;  and  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  your  Committee  will  be  able  to  do  more  than 
touch  upon  certain  prominent  points.  The  best  method  of 
bringing  up  children  in  the  doctrines  and  life  of  the  Church  is 
truly  the  most  important  subject  which  can  come  before  us. 
The  education  of  children  in  the  Church,  their  religious  educa- 
tion, is  of  far  greater  moment  than  the  diffusion  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  doctrines  throughout  the  world ;  it  is  a  more  inte- 
rior, and  hence  a  more  vital  work,  —  a  work  more  necessary 
to  the  true  interests  of  the  Church.  To  publish  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  Lord's  second  coming  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  the 
world ;  but  we  owe  it  to  the  world,  in  a  more  vital  way,  to  cul- 
tivate a  knowledge  and  an  affection  for  the  Church  in  the  minds 
of  the  children  born  within  her  walls.  For  if  your  Committee 
rightly  apprehend  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle  of  the  New  Church 
respecting  the  different  dispensations  of  the  Lord,  this  fact  is 
deducible  from  those  teachings :  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
salvation  of  mankind  that  the  whole  world  should  be  filled  with 
the  outward  and  true  knowledge  of  the  Lord. 

The  light  of  the  New  Church  is  clearly  seen  by  only  a  hand- 
ful of  people  ;  and  yet,  by  means  of  their  right  understanding 
and  reception  of  it,  the  light  is  slowly  breaking  up  the  old  crys- 
tallized falsities,  and  the  new  age  is  dawning.  The  flame  of  the 
candle  is  small,  yet  through  the  peculiar  power  of  transmitting 
its  rays  possessed  by  the  atmosphere,  it  gives  light  unto  all  that 
are  in  the  house.  A  human  mind  is,  of  itself,  small  and  feeble ; 
yet  if  it  be  illumined  with  the  truth,  it  exercises  a  spiritual 
power  corresponding  with  that  of  the  candle  ;  and  light  is  trans- 
mitted, even  if  he  makes  no  great  effort  as  such,  to  send  it  forth. 
It  is  transmitted,  providing  the  man  is  in  the  life  of  charity ;  and 
the  life  of  charity  demands  of  every  one,  that  he  will  make  it  ' 
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his  life's  chiefest  duty  to  rightly  educate,  in  affection  and  in 
thought,  in  intellect  and  in  will,  those  whom  Providence  has 
given  him  the  care  of  in  this  world.  Unless  this  principle  be 
carried  out  in  the  Church  generally,  the  central  light,  upon 
which  not  only  the  Church  but  the  world  depends,  fades  away, 
and  darkness  and  spiritual  death  must  be  the  consequence. 

We  are  too  apt,  or  many  persons  afe,  to  reproach  the  people 
of  the  Churqh  as  a  body,  and  perhaps  in  their  hearts  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  themselves,  with  a  lack  of  spiritual  vitality. 
But  whenever  the  doctrines  have  been  inwardly  applied  to  the 
life  according  to  their  own  directions,  they  have  never  failed  to 
produce  the  promised  reward.  If  we  suppose  that  the  bare 
knowledge  of  what  the  Church  teaches,  either  with  ourselves  or 
with  others,  is  about  all  that  we  require,  we  fiiil  to  appreciate 
the  responsibility  of  our  position  in  the  world  as  New  Church- 
men. We  need  not  be  talkers,  but  we  must  be  doers  of  the 
truth ;  and  doing  begins  at  home,  with  those  over  whose  spirit- 
ual as  well  as  natural  wel&re  the  Lord  has  given  us  control. 

The  first  duty  is  that  of  parents  ;  and  thHr  first  duty  is  with 
themselves.  They  should,  first  of  all,  make  it  sure,  rationally 
sure,  that  they  themselves  are  willing  to  obey  what  the  Church 
teaches,  —  to  live  by  its  requirements  in  all  the  duties  of  life. 
They  jshould  not  forget  that  the  principles  of  the  Church  apply 
to  every  act  of  life,  and  should  be  kept  uppermost  in  the  mind 
on  all  occasions.  They  should  remember  that  marriage  is  given, 
not  that  the  parties  to  it  may  learn  to  love  self  more,  but  rather 
to  love  self  less.  The  rational  comprehension  of  these  things, 
and  the  prayerful  resolution  to  live  by  them,  are  necessary  with 
every  married  pair,  before  they  are  fit  to  become  the  parents 
of  children  who  have  nothing  but  the  New  Church  doctrines  to 
restrain  them.  We  use  this  expression,  "  nothing  but  the  New 
Church  doctrines : "  for  while  other  religions  provide  many 
outward  restraints,  which  serve  a  religious  purpose,  those  who 
are  born  within  the  New  Church  are  deprived  of  many  of  these  ; 
and  nothing  can  supply  their  place  but  the  inward  willingness  to 
obey  from  reason,  if  not  from  love.  If,  therefore,  parents  do 
not  prepare  themselves,  or  begin  to  prepare  themselves,  in  this 
manner,  before  their  children  are  born,  the  latter  will  inherit 
all  their  evils,  and  will  not  inherit  from  them  any  germs  of 
strength  to  resist  those  evils. 
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This  work,  however,  although  in  the  highest  degree  useful, 
may  not,  by  a  strict  construction,  be  included  among  those  du- 
ties which  the  resolution  was  designed  to  call  forth.  It  is  only 
preparatory.  The  first  direct  influence  which  we  can  exert 
upon  children's  minds  begins  at  that  early  age,  when,  as  Swe- 
denborg  informs  us,  the  remains  of  good  and  truth  —  the  germs 
of  the  future  heavenly  harvest  —  are  implanted  in  the  mind. 
These  heavenly  impressions  are  indeed  given  by  the  Lord ;  but 
it  is  also  true  that  they  are  given  in  proportion  to  the  coopera- 
tion of  parents  and  teachers.  Parents  may  prevent,  in  a  great 
degree,  this  work  from  being  done ;  or  they  may  help  it  on. 
Concerning  these  remains,  we  read,  in  A.  C,  No.  7556  :  — 

^  They  consist,  not  only  of  good  things  and  true  things  impressed 
upon  the.raemory  from  infancy,  but  also  of  the  various  states  of  inno- 
cence ^nd  chanty ;  of  love  towards  relatives,  brothers,  teachers,  and 
friends  ;  of  mercy  towards  the  poor  and  needy,  etc. :  all  these  are  re- 
served in  the  internal  man  by  the  Lord,  separated  from  the  evils  and 
falsities  of  the  proprium." 

It  is  reserved  for  parents  to  implant  the  knowledges,  or  facts, 
of  heaven  and  eternal  life,  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  this  fre- 
quently ;  and  furthermore,  so  to  Hve  (but  this  is  or  ought  to 
be  always  understood  without  explanation)  —  so  to  live  that 
the  child  may  be  deeply  knpressed  with  the  application  of  these 
truths.  In  such  case  the  work  will  be  done  prayerfully,  hum- 
bly, and  aflectionately ;  and  then  man's  part  is  done.  The 
Lord  will  do  the  rest.  He  will  implant  the  interior  aftections 
which  belong  to  these  truths  ;  through  the  angels.  He  will  store 
up  a  heavenly  love  for  these  heavenly  knowledges ;  and  in  after 
years,  when  the  truth,  or  the  knowledge,  is  taken  from  the 
memory,  and  examined  rationally,  these  germinal  aflections, 
sacred  to  every  man,  and  powerful  beyond  expression,  will  in 
one  way  or  another,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  show  them- 
selvesi,  and  will  serve  the  man  most  effectively  during  the  proc- 
ess of  regeneration.  They  will  make  the  Lord's  yoke  easy, 
and  His  burden  light.  They  will  preserve  an  affection  for  the 
truth  for  its  own  sake.  They  will  clear  away  the  dark  and 
misty  reasonings,  the  fallacious  appearances,  which  a  man  almost 
always  suffers  to  darken  his  understanding,  before  he  actually 
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gives  way  to  the  snares  of  evil  spirits.  They  will  keep  the 
weapons  of  truth  —  the  shield,  the  sword,  and  the  buckler  — 
bright  and  polished  before,  the  sight ;  so  that  the  enemies  of  the 
Lord,  and  His  friends,  will  always  be  distinguished  from  each 
other  ;  and  the  understanding  will  keep  its  proper  state  of  ele- 
vation, and  not  be  dragged  down  to  the  level  of  the  will. 

During  this  period,  also,  there  are  other  important  duties  to 
be  performed,  which  really  make  one  with  this.  Perhaps  the 
most  obvious  of  these  is  the  duty  of  requiring  obedience  to  all 
directions  which  are  given.  This  is  such  a  familiar  subject  with 
all,  that  it  seems  as  if  nothing  new  could  be  said  about  it.  .  But 
like  all  of  the  Divine  directions,  it  may  present  new  aspects  con- 
stantly. The  right  of  the  parent  to  require  obedience  of  a  child 
is  unquestioned  ;  but  in  this  age  of  change,  a  variety  of  opinions 
is  entertained  respecting  how  much  ought  to  be  required  of  ehU- 
dreiu  We  believe  that  in  these  days  of  increasing  light,  many 
wrong  opinions  are  engendered,  simply  because  there  is  not  «t(f- 
ficient  illumination  to  reveal  the  real  nature  of  things.  Men  are 
seen  as  trees  walking.  On  the  subject  in  question  there  is  a 
prevailing  and  growing  opinion,  that  children  require  a  great 
deal  of  freedom,  —  more  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
have  in  the  dark  days  of  the  past.  We  would  not  dispute  the 
general  truth  of  this  statement,  but  we  cannot  indorse  all  of  the 
practical  deductions  which  have  been  drawn  from  it.  Children 
unquestionably  need  more  time  for  amusements  than  was  for- 
merly given  them.  Their  minds  are  more  active,  and  they 
think  more  for  themselves.  A  certain  degree  of  confinement, 
either  mental  or  physical,  is  more  of  a  restraint  than  formerly  ; 
and  too  much  of  it  must  produce  evil  results  sooner  or  later. 
Too  many  hours  at  school,  too  little  time  for  recreation,  too  lit- 
tle thought  on  the  part  of  parents  of  how  they  shall  innocently 
and  rightly  direct  their  children's  amusements,  —  these  things 
we  deprecate ;  and  we  repeat  our  belief  that  in  these  and  other 
matters,  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  cannot  be  made  a  cri- 
terion for  the  present ;  and  any  attempt  to  make  it  so  cannot 
but  result  disastrously. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  think  too  much  liberty  is  taken  with 
this  idea  of  freedom,  as  applied  to  children.  They  are  per- 
mitted to  grow  up  undisciplined,  either  naturally  or  spiritually  ; 
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and  they  often,  under  the  influence  of  this  error,  arrive  at  ma- 
turity wholly  unfit  to  begin  the  great  work  of  life.  They  are 
left  as  poor  as  poverty  in  respect  to  the  spiritual  gifts  and  graces 
which  would  enable  them  to  take  an  advanced  step  in  the  real 
progress  of  the  world,  and  to  occupy  a  higher  place  than  their 
fiithers  before  them.  There  is  something  lamentable  in  the  way 
that  children  are  neglected.  The  false  idea  of  progress  saps  the 
foundations  of  all  real  progress.  In  all  directions  we  behold  at 
least  seeming  deterioration,  where  we  had  a  right  to  expect  im- 
provement. 

We  need,  in  view  of  these  things,  to  study  careftiUy  the  par- 
ents' duty,  in  the  light  and  under  the  influence  of  the  heavenly 
doctrines.  We  need  to  study  them  and  find  out  rationally  how 
much  parents  ought  to  require  of  their  children.  For  if  we  are 
not  willing  to  plant  our  feet  upon  the  rock  of  truth,  we  shall  be 
led  away  by  the  magicians  of  Egypt,  who  always  stand  ready 
to  imitate  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  to  mislead  us  into  all  kinds 
of  plausible  error. 

The  idea  has  become  general,  especially  among  those  who 
have  had  few  opportunities  for  a  calm  comparison  of  their  views 
of  the  doctrines  with  other  brethren  in  the  Church,  that  spirit- 
ual freedom,  the  great  characteristic  of  the  new  age,  belongs  as 
well  to  children  as  to  adults.  At  all  events,  if  this  be  not  the 
avowed,  it  is  the  practical  belief.  Parents  permit  their  children, 
oftentimes,  even  young  children,  to  do  what  they  would  prefer 
that  they  should  not  do,  and  to  neglect  many  duties  which  they 
believe  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  do ;  and  this  too,  without 
offering  even  the  gentle  restraint  produced  by  a  calm  and  thought- 
fill  presenta^on  of  what  they  believe  to  be  their  children's  rekl 
welfare.  It  is  of  course  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  forcible  meas- 
ures to  compel  obedience,  which  were  formerly  used,  are  prop- 
erly done  away  with,  especially  with  those  children  wlio  are 
approaching  maturity.  But  the  error  lies  in  neglecting  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  that  outward  and  forcible  restraint  with  some- 
thing else,  which  belongs  to  this  age  and  dispensation.  With 
young  children,  love,  real  affection  for  their  eternal  welfare  — 
and  this  alone  can  properly  be  called  love  —  will,  to  a  great 
extent,  supply  its  place ;  and  when  firmness  is  combined  with 
it,  will  be  sufficient  to  compel  the  necessary  obedience. 
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Freedom  is  something  which  children  do  not,  and  cannot  pos- 
sess. Freedom  comes  with  reason,  and  reason,  according  to  the 
definition  of  the  New  Church,  cannot  possibly  begin  to  be  devel- 
oped until  the  approach  of  maturity.  Children  should  not,  there- 
fore, be  expected  to  obey,  unless  something  be  appealed  to  be- 
sides their  sense  of  justice.  The  command  may  be  mild ;  but  it 
must,  in  order  to  be  truly  efiectual,  be  understood  to  be  inflexi- 
ble. The  habit  of  unquestioned  and  unhesitating  obedience  is 
the  best  preparation  for  true  reason,  which  comes  in  after  years, 
to  rest  upon.  To  leave  children  free  to  do  or  not  to  do,  according 
as  their  feelings  dictate,  those  things  which,  if  done,  are  sure  to 
affect  their  future  spiritual  condition,  is,  as  a  rule,  a  wrong  to 
the  children  ;  it  amounts  to  a  parental  disregard  of  the  command 
to  honor  the  father  and  mother.  The  orderly  basis  for  mature 
reason  and  consequently  ability  to  do  right  from  right  principles, 
is  the  basis  of  obedience;  and  not,  as  some  suppose,  childish 
reason.  Childish  reason  is  natural ;  obedience  is  spiritual:  the 
^essence  of  childish  reason,  if  it  be  misused,  is  that  of  pride  ; 
whe]*eas  the  spirit  of  obedience  is  humility.  Childish  reason  is 
abused,  when  it  is  put  in  the  place  of  mature  reason,  and  is  thus 
empowered  to  act  according  to  its  own  pleasure.  It  is  not 
abused,  when  it  is  nurtured  into  maturity  under  the  healthful 
influence  of  obedience. 

It  would  be  pleasant,  and  perhaps  profitable,  to  illustrate  this 
position  at  length  ;  but  time  will  not  permit  of  it.  A  single 
example  may  be  sufficient  to  make  our  meaning  clear.  Take 
the  matter  of  attendance  on  Sabbath  worship,  which  is  so  often 
permitted  children  to  neglect,  under  the  impression  that  if  in- 
sisted on,  it  will  do  them  more  harm  than  good,  \ff  creating  in 
their  minds  a  distaste  for  the  Lord's  temple.  We  grant  that  if 
parents  are  not  self-disciplined ;  if  they  have  not  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish between  what  is  of  heaven  and  what  is  of  the  earth  ;  if 
they  confine  their  religion  to  the  Sabbath  day,  and  leave  it  in 
the  temple  behind  them ;  if  their  chief  pleasure  in  attending  the 
Sabbath-day  services  be  not  a  desire  to  worship  the  Lord  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  but  rather  a  desire  to  derive  intellectual 
pleasure  from  the  usual  discourse ;  then  we  can  easily  under- 
stand that  children,  under  such  influences,  may  neither  feel 
within  themselves,  nor  see  in  their  parents,  any  good  effects 
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resaltiDg  from  their  attendance,  and  may,  very  possibly,  in^'many 
instances,  be  affected  with  a  sense  of  weariness  at  the  mention 
of  Sabbath  worship,  which  time  will  fail  to  cure.  But  if  the  in- 
fantile education  has  not  been  neglected ;  if  the  parents  have 
fulfilled  their  part  from  the  beginning ;  if  they  have  made  the 
Lord  and  His  Word  their  daily  guide,  instead  of  their  own 
pleasure  or  their  own  opinions;  in  such  case,  their  children, 
with  their  impressible  and  delicate  natures,  will  not  fail  to 
imbibe  a  deep  and  undvin^  affection  for  the  truth  and  life  of 
hedven,  and  the  worship  of  Him  from  whom  all  good  things 
come.  They  will  not  fail  to  sit  with  affectionate  respect,  while 
the  Word  is  being  read ;  the  Divine  utterances  will  be  to  them 
as  heavenly  music. 

If  parents  will  remember  that  the  foundation  of  ^he  Church 
in  man  is  laid  in  childhood,  in  the  storing  up  of  remains  of  good 
and  truth,  and  that  they  have  a  part  to  do  in  the  preparation 
for  and  cultivation  of  these  remains  ;  and  furthermore,  that  this 
work  cannot  be  done  unless  they  themselves  strive  to  live  the 
New  Church  life  of  charity ;  and  if,  in  remembrance  of  these 
things,  they  will  do  them ;  then  they  will  have  little  cause  to 
complain  that  their  children  have  no  love  for  the  Church,  —  that 
they  have  wandered  away  from  its  influence,  and  are  living  a 
merely  worldly,  if  not  a  worse  than  worldly  life.  Natural- 
minded  parents  are  not  apt  to  have  spiritual-minded  children, 
or  children  whose  minds  will  yield  readily  to  spiritual  influences ; 
nor  can  spiritual-minded  parents  have  natural-minded*  children. 
Un&vorable  influences,  outside  the  home  circle,  may,  humanly 
speaking,  change  the  nature  and  bent  of  the  youthful  mind ; 
but  after  all,  there  must  be  a  certain  inherited  predisposition  lo 
those  influences. 

Wherever  the  Church  has  flourished  most,  wherever  the 
children  born  within  the  nominal  Church  have,  like  their  par- 
ents, recognized  the  spirit  of  its  teachings,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  doctrines  have  been  made  matters  of  study^  of  thought,  and 
reflection,  for  life  purposes  ;  that  members  of  the  Church  have 
not  felt  themselves  able,  single-handed,  to  meet  all  the  difficult 
questions  of  duty  which  arise  as  soon  as  there  is  a  willingness  to 
follow  the  heavenly  teachings ;  but  that,  like  those  Jews  of  old 
who  feared  the  Lord,  they  have  made  it  a  habit  to  '^  speak  often 
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one  to  another ; "  that  it  has  been  the  habit  of  the  members  of 
the  Church,  who  are  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  the  great  work  of 
life,  to  set  themselves  apart  from  the  world,  with  its  din  and 
strife,  so  that  they  might  hear  the  still,  small  voice  of  the  Lord. 
Wherever  this  has  been  done,  it  has  produced  good  results.  The 
children  are  provided  with  healthful  recreation,  under  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Church ;  they  are  provided  with  religious  instruc- 
tion, adapted  to  their  states  ;  the  home  influences  are  strength- 
ened ;  and  the  usual  inducements  to  wander  from  the  truth  and 
from  the  right  are  very  much  weakened.  We  wish  that  such 
a  plan  of  organization  in  the  Church  might  be  adopted,  that  this 
could  be  more  generally  done  ;  for  then  the  same  spiritual  ben- 
efits would,  follow,  which  flow  naturally  from  the  division  of 
labor. 

These  suggestions  are  ofiered  by  your  Committee,  not  as  em- 
bodying a  method,  as  the  word  is  commonly  understood,  by 
which  the  children  of  the  Church  are  to  be  brought  up  in  its 
doctrines  and  life,  but  rather  the  necessary  principles  which  must 
be  followed,  before  that  end  can  be  attained.  No  method  would 
be  of  any  avail  without  an  embodiment  of  these  principles.  If 
time  permitted,  we  might  illustrate  their  application ;  but  this 
report  is  already  too  much  extended. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  Goddard, 
For  the  Committee  on  Religioufi  Instruction. 


THE    LITERAL    SENSE    OF    THE  WORD,   REGARDED 

AS  HISTORY. 

The  following  article  was  prepared  as  a  Report  on  the  Study. of  the  Word 
in  Sabbath-schools,  and  read  before  the  Massachusetts  Sabbath-school  Con- 
ference, at  a  meeting  held  in  East  Bridge  water,  Oct.  7, 1868,  when  the 
Conference  passed  the  following  resolutions  :  — 

Resolved^  That  this  ConfereDce  has  listened  with  deep  interest  to 
the  address  prepared  by  Rev.  John  Worcester,  regretting  onlj  that 
we  could  not  have  bad  his  personal  presence,  and .  the  tones  of  his 
voice,  to  give  it  additional  life. 

ResolvedL,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Conference  be  offered  to  Mr. 
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rcester  for  his  address ;  and  that  he  be  requested  to  permit  us  to 

«nt  it  to  the  editors  of  the  *'  New  Jerusalem  Magazine,"  for  publi- 

>n  with  these  resolutions. 

^esolvedy  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  transmit  these  resolu- 

s  to  Mr.  Worcester. 

^esolvedj  That  the  Treasurer  be  directed  to  procure  the  publication 

QO  copies  of  the  Address  and  Resolutions,  in  pamphlet  form,  for 

ribution  in  our  Sabbath-schools. 

The  light  of  natural  science  discovers  in  the  letter  of  the 
>rd,  considered  merely,  as  science,  many  imperfections.  It 
Is  that  the  account  of  the  Creation  given  in  Genesis  is  wide 
n  the  history  written  upon  the  rocks.  It  shows  that  some 
he  miracles,  as  recorded,  —  for  example,  the  standing  still  of 
sun  and  of  the  moon  at  the  command  of  Joshua,  and  the 
ag  back  of  the  dial  of  Ahaz,  —  are  not,  like  other  miracles, 
pecial  manifestation  of  the  creative  power  according  to  its 
versal  laws,  but,  as  Swedenborg  says  of  one  of  them,  are 
trary  to  the  order  of  nature.  And  it  observes  that  numbers, 
ecially  large  numbers,  are  used  in  the  Old  Testament  with 
^gard  for  their  general  quality  and  effect,  and  not  with  mathe- 
tical  exactness,  or  with  an  idea  of  their  statistical  value. 
*  How,  then,*'  science  demands,  "  can  this  be  the  Word  of 
d,  when  it  cannot  be  accepted  as  history  ?  " 
IfV^ithout  attempting  to  pursue  this  inquiry  in  every  possible 
ection,  let  us  endeavor  to  form  clear  ideas  of  the  manner  in 
ich  the  Lord  teaches  natural  and  spiritual  truth  to  men,  and 
the  source  and  extent  of  apparent  imperfections  in  the  cloth- 
;  through  which  the  truth  of  life  is  revealed. 
The  unjustifiable  conceit  of  the  position  science  assumes  for 
df,  might  be  exposed  very  fairly,  by  requiring  of  it  in  turn  to 
)lain  how  the  Divine  truth  of  life  could  be  revealed  to  imper- 
t  men  except  through  an  imperfect  medium.  If  the  Lord 
re  to  speak  to  men  through  a  perfect  language,  rejecting  all 
I  impurities  and  imperfections  of  language  as  men  use  it,  to 
ose  comprehension  would  He  speak  ?  To  whom  would  the 
'elation  be  given  ?  If  He  were  utterly  to  discard  the  incom- 
te  appearances  of  truth  which  constitute  our  ideas,  and  speak 
iply  the  absolute  truth  as  He  se^s  it,  without  accommodation 
us,  who  would  understand  a  particle  ? 
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And  jet,  the  LonTs  truth  and  lave  mu^t  be  revealed,  or  men 
must  die. 

The  life  of  man,  with  his  capacity  for  receiving  and  imparting 
happiness,  depends  upon  his  affection  and  thought.  Take  these 
away,  and  man  is  nothing ;  or  at  most,  a  clod :  according  to 
their  quality  he  is  a  man,  —  sensual,  rational,  or  spiritual. 

The  wisdom  and  the  love  which  make  man  truly  human,  — 
alive  with  goodness  and  intelligent  thought,  —  have  their  origin 
in  the  Lord.  His  love  and  wisdom  are  life  itself;  and  it  is  by 
receiving  these  from  the  Lord  that  men  come  into  life  which 
shall  endure  forever. 

In  the  Providence  of  the  Lord  for  men,  it  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance that  whatever  wisdom  and  goodness  they  have  should 
not  be  forced  upon  them,  but  should  be  sought  and  loved  by 
them.  He  cannot,  therefore,  compel  them  to  think  and  feel  as 
He  does ;  He  can  only  lead  them  to  do  so  of  themselves.  He 
cannot  hold  them  immediately  in  His  presence,  where  they 
muBt  perceive  His  Divine  qualities,  and  must  attribute  all  power 
and  glory  to  Him.  For  their  sakes  He  removes  them  a  little 
from  Himself,  and  places  them  in  the  world  of  nature,  —  a  world 
in  which  all  things  eeem  to  live  and  move  of  themselves,  and  in 
which  men  are  free  to  think  wisely  or  foolishly,  to  learn  little 
or  much,  to  do  good  or  to  do  evil,  —  a  world  full  of  images  of 
spiritual  things;  but  in  which  no  one  is  compelled  to  think 
spiritually. 

In  this  world  the  Lord  does  not  compel  men  to  think  wisely 
even  concerning  natural  things.  He  multiplies  forms  of  wisdom 
before  them  in  the  works  of  nature ;  but  men  may  study  in 
these  forms  the  thought,  plan,  and  intention,  or  may  pass  them 
by,  just  as  they  choose.  They  are  perfectly  free  to  form  their 
own  ideas ;  and  in  truth,  they  do  form  ideas,  that  are  both  in- 
complete, and  distorted  by  many  errors. 

Through  such  ideas  as  men  have  formed  thus  freely  must  the 
Lord  reveal  Himself,  or  not  at  all.  In  perfect  ideas  and  perfect 
language  He  would  not  be  revealed.  Through  the  thoughts 
which  men  think,  and  the  words  that  they  speak,  the  Lord 
must  speak  to  them  His  love  and  His  truth  of  life.  Not  by 
word  of  mouth  does  He  teach  them  science.  Such  teaching 
would  neither  add  to  the  perfect  teaching  of  nature,  nor  be 
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received  by  those  who  close  their  eyes  to  the  same  lessons  pic- 
tured in  natural  objects.  He  speaks  of  Himself,  of  His  love,  of 
His  ways  of  life,  of  His  Providence.  And  so  wonderfully  does 
He  clothe  His  thoughts  in  the  thoughts  of  men,  that  men  are  no 
more  compelled  to  learn  them  from  His  words,  than  they  are 
compelled  to  learn  scientific  truth  from  nature.  He  leaves  them 
perfectly  free  to  learn  spiritual  truth,  or  to  ignore  it.  He  gives 
them  a  Word  which  the  foolish  understand  foolishly,  the  wise 
wisely.  But  it  is  a  Word  which  fills  and  satisfies  every  sincere 
desire  for  truth,  and  is  the  support  and  delight  of  good  men  and 
.angels,  who  find  in  it  the  thought  and  love  of  the  Lord  Himself. 
Is  not  this  a  perfect  revelation,  —  a  perfect  "  Word  of  God,"  — 
though  it  is  of  necessity  clothed  in  the  imperfect  language  and 
ideas  of  men  ? 

Spoken,  as  it  is,  to  imperfect  men,  such  apparent  imperfections 
as  it  takes  on  from  them,  are  essential  to  its  completeness  and 
perfection  as  a  revelation.  Yet  these  natural  forms  are  not 
themselves  the  Word  of  God ;  they  only  contain  it.  They  are 
not  the  Divine  love  and  truth  of  life:  the  Divine  love  and 
truth  breathe  through  them,  but  they  are  only  the  natural  ideas 
which  men  have  freely  acquired  and  formed  &om  their  own  ex- 
perience. 

By  anothef  train  of  thought  we  shall  reach  the  same  position. 
The  love  and  wisdom  of  God,  which  are  revealed  in  the  Word, 
are  revealed  also  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  upon  the  earth.  He  is 
the  Word  made  flesh.  The  spirit  and  life  which  are  the  soul 
of  the  Word,  are  His  soul ;  and  (which  is  the  point  of  present 
interest)  as  in  the  former  revelation  of  God  the  Divine  instruc- 
tion was  clothed  in  the  ideas  of  men,  so  also  in  the  New.  The 
Divine  nature  was  much  more  plainly  manifested  than  had  been 
done  before :  new  precepts  of  life  were  plainly  taught ;  but  no 
new  Divine  language  was  spoken;  no  new  instruction  was 
given  concerning  natural  things.  In  a  word,  the  Lord  came  to 
teach  the  truth  of  life,  and  He  did  not  teach  science.  He  knew 
'*  letters,  having  never  learned ; "  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  taught  them.  He  was  acquainted  with  all  the  mysteries  of 
healing  ;  for  He  healed  all  diseases :  but  He  did  not  teach  medi- 
cine to  His  disciples.  In  the  only  case  in  which  He  used 
natural  means  of  healing,  —  when  He  made  clay  and  anointed 
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the  eyes  of  the  blind  man,  —  the  means  were  such  aa  cannot  be 
imitated. 

He  commanded  the  winds  and  the  sea,  and  they  obeyed  Him  : 
yet  He  did  not  explain  the  philosophy  of  storms  ;  bat  in  speak- 
ing of  such  things,  He  used  only  the  common  crude  notions  then 
prevalent.  "  When  ye  see  the  south  wind  blow,  ye  say  there 
will  be  heat,  and  it  com^th  to  pass." 

Suppose  He  had  attempted  to  teach  science.  Would  the 
true  theory  of  the  form  and  motions  of  the  earth  have  befen 
more  favorably  received  than  in  the  days  of  Galileo  ?  Would 
the  wonderful  tale  of  creation,  that  geology  now  reads  from  the 
rocks,  have  been  more  acceptable  than  1800  years  later  ?  Would 
the  absolute,  complete  truth,  as  Divine  eyes  must  have  seen  it, 
be  received  or  even  comprehended  in  this  our  own  day  ? 

He  did  all  that  was  possible.  The  world,  with  all  worldly 
wisdom,  was  spread  before  men  in  most  attractive  forms ;  He 
left  them  free  to  study  it  as  they  would.  To  their  comprehen- 
sion just  as  it  was.  He  brought  down  the  Divine  love  and  truth 
of  life. 

Thus  whether  we  consider  the  spoken  Word,  or  the  Word 
made  flesh,  we  are  led  to  the  same  conclusion :  the  love  and 
the  truth  of  heavenly  life  in  them  are  perfect  and  Divine. 

The  clothing  with  its  imperfections,  —  necessary  as  means  of 
revelation,  —  is  from  the  minds  of  men,  and  partakes  of  their 
quality. 

Therefore,  in  reading  the  history  of  the  Jews,  if  we  regard  it 
as  history,  we  must  in  fairness  consider  that  it  is  a  description  of 
the  nation  as  the  Jews  themselves  saw  it.  If  it  deals  in  large 
round  numbers,  it  is  because  such  was  the  custom  in  the  tra- 
ditionary tales  of  the  time ;  as  indeed  in  what  traditionary  liter- 
ature (especially  if  it  be  of  oriental  origin)  is  it  not  the  custom  ? 

If  it  relate  an  incredible  event,  as  that  the  sun  stood  still, 
reversing  the  order  of  nature,  it  is  because  it  so  appeared  to  the 
simple  witnesses ;  for,  as  Swedenborg  says,  "  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  a  light  was  given  them  from  heaven,  which  pro- 
duced this  appearance." 

But  if  we  read  the  Bible  to  learn  from  it  the  will  of  the  Lord, 
to  be  led  by  it  into  His  presence  and  under  His  government,  it 
is  transfigured  before  us ;  its  face  shines  as  the  sun,  and  even 
its  raiment  becomes  white  as  the  light. 
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This  twofold  nature  and  origin  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord  is 
most  distinctly  taaght  in  the  account  of  the  tables  of  stone  upon 
which  the  commandments  were  written.  So  perfect  a  key  does 
this  furnish  to  the  character  of  the  Scriptures,  that  though 
fmmiliar  to  every  one,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat  it. 

In  the  S2d  chapter  of  Exodus  we  read  that  ^^  Moses  turned 
and  went  down  from  the  mount,  and  the  two  tables  of  the  testi- 
mony were  in  His  hand ;  .  •  .  .  and  the  tables  were  the  work  of 
Ood,  and  the  writing  was  the  writing  of  Ood  graven  upon  the 
tables."  But  as  soon  as  he  came  nigh  to  the  camp,  and  saw 
the  calf  and  the  dancing,  Moses'  anger  waxed  hot,  and  he  cast 
the  tables  out  of  his  hands,  and  brake  them  beneath  the  mount." 

^^  At  that  time,"  Modes  writes  in  the  tenth  of  Deuteronomy : 
**  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Hew  thee  two  tables  of  stone  Uke 
unto  the  first,  and  come  up  unto  me  into  the  mount,  and  I  will 
write  on  the  tables  the  words  that  were  in  the  first  tables  which 
thou  brakest."  ^^  And  I  .  •  .  .  hewed  two  tables  of  stone  like 
imto  the  first,  and  went  up  into  the  mount,  having  the  two 
tables  in  mine  hand.  And  He  wrote  on  the  tables,  according 
to  the  first  writing,  the  Ten  Commandments." 

The  tables  of  stone,  we  are  taught  by  Swedenborg,  represent 
the  letter  of  the  Word.  That  the  tables  which  were  the  work 
of  God  were  broken  because  of  the  sin  of  the  people,  represents 
that  a  Divine  and  perfect  letter  could  not  be  received  by  men. 
But  upon  the  tables  whjx^h  Moses  hewed  and  carried  up,  the 
same  words  were  written  by  the  finger  of  God.  These  tables 
represent  the  natural  ideas  of  men,  and  especially  the  ideas  and 
the  history  of  the  Jews,  as  presented  in  the  Bible.  A  perfect 
literal  sense  no  one  would  have  comprehended  or  received. 
Even  had  that  sense  been  a  history  of  the  Jews  as  God  saw 
them,  who  would  have  accepted  it?  Who  would  have  pre- 
served it  ?  Such  a  sense,  therefore,  was  not  given  ;  but  upon 
the  history  of  the  Jews  as  they  understood  it,  the  Divine  truth 
was  written  for  the  spiritual  guidance  of  mankind. 

In  using  the  Scriptures  in  our  schools  and  classes,  we  should 
always  bear  in  mind  that  their  holiness  lies  in  the  living  truth 
which  is  written  upon  them.  From  their  story  we  ought  always 
to  draw  the  life-lessons.  With  little  children  the  diflSculties  of 
the  letter  will  rarely  arise.     Their  attention  is  absorbed  by  the 
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accoant  of  the  Lord's  dealings  with  His  people,  and  His  instn 
tions.  The  style  of  the  letter  is  according  to  their  genius,  a 
conveys  to  them  only  truth ;  for  children  in  like  manner  spc 
according  to  appearances,  use  large  numbers  without  exact  ide 
and  delight  in  vivid  incident  and  plain  topography.  We  m 
be  obliged  to  explain  to  them  that  the  first  chapters  of  Gene 
are  a  parable,  relating  to  spiritual  things ;  but  there  is  hare 
anything  else  which  may  not  be  accepted  literally,  and  explaii 
to  them  just  as  it  stands.  When  read  to  them  reverently 
the  Word  of  God,  their  minds  are  looking  for  Gt)d  in  it  evei 
where.  They  see  only  the  writing  on  the  tables;  the  tab 
themselves  they  hold  firmly  for  the  sake  of  the  writing, 
later  years,  when  critical  inquiries  begin  to  be  suggested,  1 
£BiCulty  that  suggests  them  is  capable  of  studying  the  dee] 
sense  within  the  letter.  The  book  of  life  should  then  be  m« 
interiorly  opened,  the  wonderful  treasures  of  the  spiritual  sei 
displayed,  and  the  distinction  clearly  drawn  between  what  is 
God  and  what  is  of  man.  Then  what  the  Word  loses  in  va 
as  science,  it  gains  as  revelation.  It  may  die  as  the  Son 
Man,  but  this  will  be  only  that  it  may  live  as  the  Son  of  Goc 
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In    an  old  school-book,  the  **  American  Preceptor,"  is 
invocation,  or  ode,  to  America,  written  by  the  late  Timot 
DwiGHT,  soon  after  the  Revolution ;  giving  forth  in  easy,  1 
rather  florid  verse,  the  high  destiny  of  America.     This  po 
concluded  with  a  kind  of  refrain  of  the  first  lines  :  — 

"  Columbia,  Columbia,  to  glory  arise  I " 

These  half-dozen  lines  purport  to  be  a  vision  of  the  spirit 
world,  confirming  the  description,  in  the  poem,  of  the  rich  blc 
ings,  temporal  and  spiritual,  which  awaited  the  people  of 
United  States. 

I  have  written  concluding  lines  to  this  ode,  assuming  one 
two  lines  of  the  aforesaid  poem,  describing,  as  in  the  langui 
of  vision,  the  condition  of  those  who  strove  fi^om  pure  princi[ 
of  patriotism,  and  a  high  sense  of  duty,  to  reestablish  our  in* 
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pendence  on  the  basis  of  universal  freedom.  Now  that  all  our 
people  are  really  free,  we  may  look  forward  to  a  happy  friture 
with  stronger  confidence,  and,  perhaps,  indulge  in  terms  even 
as  strong  as  those  employed  by  Dr.  Dwight. 

Ab  down  a  still  valley  I  thoughtfiilly  strayed, 

The  box-tree  and  olive  affording  their  shade, 

From  whose  roots  freshest  flowers,  in  brighest  hues  sprung, 

From  whose  branches  the  vine  in  full  fruitage  hung: 

On  the  clean,  grassy  banks  of  a  stream  deep  and  clear, 

Where  plants  of  the  land  and  the  water  appear, 

Rose  the  Iris  and  Calla,  as  if  to  invite 

The  view  of  their  glories  of  purple  and  white. 

Fields  of  bright,  wavy  com,  with  full  bending  ear, 

Presented  the  promise  that  harvest  was  near, 

Of  wheat  and  of  barley,  the  life-giving  food. 

And  emblem  of  inner  and  external  good. 

Flocks  of  lambs  of  snow  whiteness,  enriching  the  scene. 

Were  frisking  in  frolic,  or  croppitig  the  green  ; 

The  horse,  strong  and  stately,  yet  yielding  and  kind; 

The  ox,  of  great  force  with  great  patience  combined ; 

All  kind,  useful  beasts,  even  lions  there  move, 

The  type  of  the  power  of  wisdom  and  love. 

On  the  meadow's  rich  carpet,  of  soft  and  deep  green. 

The  fig-tree  and  orange  in  full  fruit  were  seen ; 

Plums,  cherries,  embossed  in  bright  blue  and  red; 

The  rich,  melting  pear,  with  its  rose-tints  o'erspread; 

The  golden  pineapple,  in  emerald  vase ; 

And  the  peach,  crimson-streaked  on  its  sun-kissed  face ; 

And  trees  more  majestic,  whose  thick  leaves  foretold 

That  autumn  was  near,  by  their  scarlet  and  gold; 

Where  birds  of  bright  plumage,  of  Paradise  hight. 

Perched  in  the  bright  branches,  delighting  the  sight. 

Yet  tasking  the  judgment,  if  first  we  should  place 

Their  exquisite  hues,  or  their  motions  of  grace  1 

While  birds  of  clear  music,  with  full  swelling  throats. 

Sent  forth  the  most  tuneful,  e'en  soul-stirring  notes ; 

And  doves  in  the  olive-trees,  filling  the  grove 

With  full,  cooing  accents  of  peace  and  of  love  1 

Youth,  blooming  in  beauty,  united  in  life, 

Rejoiced  in  their  uses,  the  husband  and  wife. 

Some  gathered  in  baskets  the  fruit  of  the  vine ; 

The  rich  purple  grapes  some  converted  to  wine  ; 

Some  pressed  the  oil-olive  in  vessels,  and  some 

Bore  sweet-scented  flowers  and  ripe  fruits  to  their  home ; 

Their  splendid  abodes  forth  in  full  grandeur  stand, 
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Transcending,  in  finish,  the  work  of  man's  hand ! 
Perfumes,  as  of  Eden,  or  Arabj  blest, 
Were  borne  in  the  air  from  the  bahny  southwest ;  — 
Those  soft,  fragrant  zephyrs,  whose  breathings  increase, 
As  they  pass  through  the  leaves,  to  whispers  of  peace : 
While  voices  angelic,  in  music's  pure  strain, 
Were  chanting  the  high  invocation  again : 
*^  Columbia,  Columbia,  to  glory  arise ! " 
The  power  of  the  earth  and  the  heir  of  the  skies  I 
The  strength  of  thy  youth,  to  man's  freedom  given, 
Secures  for  thy  manhood  a  mansion  in  heaven  I  ▲.  T.  l. 
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But  the  most  interesting  spot  in  Gktiilee,  nay,  apon  this  broad 
**  footstool "  of  Jehovah,  the  earth  (Is.  Ixvi.  1 ;  Matt.  v.  85), 
is  Nazareth,  on  the  north  border  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  in  a 
nook  of  the  hills  which,  running  east  and  west,  bound  it  on 
that  side  :  for  here  our  Saviour  spent  most  of  his  infancy,  and 
all  his  childhood,  and  youth,  and  early  manhood,  till  he  was 
thirty  years  old.  Here  He  passed  through  most  of  those  spirit- 
ual processes,  which  tjlosed  only  when  He  said,  "^  i%  finuihed!^^ 

A  narrow,  oblong  basin,  about  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile 
broad,  runs  up  from  the  plain  from  south-southwest  to  north- 
northeast.  On  its  west  side  is  Nazareth!  The  ridge  rises 
steep  and  high  above,  with  precipices  of  forty  or  £%■  feet 
From  one  of  these  precipices  the  Jews  attempted  to  throw  the 
Saviour  headlong  to  destroy  Him.  The  atrocity  is  recorded  at 
Luke  iv.  29.  The  same  year  He  was  again  ill  received  by  His 
townsmen  (Matt.  xiii.  53-68 ;  Mark  vi.  1-6). 

Nazareth  is  twenty  miles  southeast  of  Accho,  by  the  road, 
and  eighteen  miles  southwest  of  Capernaum,  to  which  there 
is  still  a  direct  and  travelled  road,  —  trodden  frequently  by 
the  feet  of  the  Saviour,  —  from  Japhia,  two  miles  in  firont,  or 
south,  of  Nazareth,  eastward  through  the  plain,  and  northeast 
over  the  hills.    Nazareth  is  sixty-four  and  a  half  miles  north  a 
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ittle  east  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  middle  road  of  Palestine,  which 
low  rans  from  Accho  through  Nazareth,  Japhia,  Engannim, 
)othan,  Sychar  (Nabulus)  a  capital  of  Samaria,  Jerusalem, 
[lebron,  and  Hormah,  to  the  head  of  the  east  gulf  of  the  Red 
Sea,  etc.  It  was  on  this  road  that  the  Saviour  went  and  re- 
turned again  and  again. 

The  houses  of  Nazareth  are  well  built  of  stone,  —  the  com- 
mon limestone  or  coarse  "  marble  "  of  the  country,  —  and  it 
contains  a  large  Latin  convent  and  some  three  thousand  people. 
Being  somewhat  secluded,  and  off  the  channels  of  the  great 
tides  of  conquest  and  devastation,  it  seems  to  have  escaped  de- 
struction ;  and  some,  even  of  its  ordinary  structures,  are  many 
centuries  old,  and  may  possibly  have  been  contemporary  with 
that  eventful  time,  JhiTat  the  Jewish  legal  age  of  thirty 
(Luke  xiii.  23),  before  which  no  one  was  allowed  to  expound 
>«  the  Law,  *'  our  Saviour  rose  in  the  synagogues  of  Galilee  on 
the  Sabbath  and  commenced  His  ministry  (compare  Luke  iv. 
16,  21,  22, 15,  23 ;  Mark  i.  14,  21 ;  Matt.  iv.  12, 13,  23). 

Following  the  main  street,  northwardly,  we  come,  at  a  short 
distance  outside  of  the  town,  to  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin, 
whereto  the  women  with  their  children  still  pass  backward  and 
forward,  with  water-jar  on  head,  or  tarry  round  the  spring  to 
chat,  as  doubtless  did  ^^  His  mother,"  leading  by  the  hand  her 
^*  holy  child  Jesus." 

From  a  hill  just  back  of  Nazareth,  where  our  Saviour  may 
have  often  sat,  He  could  see  on  the  north  the  ridge  of  Lebanon, 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  distant ;  and  northerly,  high  above  all,  the 
white  peak  of  Hermon,  about  as  far  off ;  and  a  dozen  or  more 
miles  to  the  west,  blue  and  green  Carmel,  and  glimpses  of  the 
purple  Mediterranean,  with  the  bay  and  town  of  Accho ;  to  the 
east  and  southeast,  Gilead,  some  forty  miles  off;  Tabor,  Gilboa, 
lix  and  fifteen  miles  away ;  while  on  every  side  were  villages, 
uid  at  His  feet  on  the  south  the  town-studded  plain  of  Jezreel, 
and  beyond,  the  Mountains  of  Samaria,  rising  higher  and  higher 
towards  Jerusalem.  The  whole  panorama  is  now,  and  was 
more  so  then,  ^^  one  of  the  most  beautiftil  and  sublime  spectacles 
earth  has  to  show." 

The  last  grand  physical  feature  of  Galilee  remaining  to  be 
lescribed  is  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  early  called  from  its  shape.  Kin- 
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neroth*,  that  is  ^^  the  harp,"  sometimes  written  Chinnereth  and 
Cinneroth.  It  is  a  beautiful,  pellucid  sheet  of  water,  depressed 
several  hundred  feet  (accounts  vary  from  350  to  850  feet)  be- 
low the  level  of  the  Mediterranean^  —  a  mountain  lake,  thirteen 
miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  seven  broad,  and  shaped  like 
the  right  human  ear.  Its  shores  rise  in  general  steeply  and  con- 
tinuously, except  where  interrupted  by  occasional  ravines.  Its 
hills  are  rounded,  and  at  present  tame,  —  but  when  wooded,  as 
they  once  doubtless  were,  more  or  less,  must  have  added  pio- 
turesqueness  at  times  to  the  scenery.^  ^*  The  water  is  fresh 
and  wholesome,  —  sweet,  and  extremely  cool.  One  result  of 
this  freshness  is  the  beautiful  and  contrasting  foliage  on  its 
banks,  for  the  sun  being  hot  and  the  water  cold,  many  trees  and 
plants  which  are  commonly  strangers  to  each  other,  such  as  the 
Caspian  wahmt,  the  Syrian  fig,  and  the  Nilotic  palm,  were 
found  growing  in  clumps  in  the  gardens  of  its  sunny  shores*" 
The  lake  is  subject  to  be  ruffled  by  sudden  gusts  of  wind^  that 
sweep  down  the  ravines,  and  are  sometimes  so  violent  as  to 
become  dangerous  squalls,  suddenly  exciting  fearful  waves 
(Matt.  viii.  24 ;  Mark  iv.  36-39)\  Fish  of  many  kinds  still 
abound  here,  but  not  a  keel  now  disturbs  the  lonely  expanse. 

The  maps  show  us  but  three  or  four  towns  on  the  easterly 
shore,  namely,  Hippos  on  the  southeast,  with  Gramala  and  6er- 
gesa  a  little  back,  and  Apheca  further  northeast.  On  the  north- 
west shore  was  a  level,  crescent-shaped  district,  one  of  the  most 
crowded  and  prosperous  6f  Palestine,  three  or  four  miles  long 
and  one  or  two  broad,  of  exceeding  fertility,  called  the  Land  c^ 
Genesaretli,  said  to  mean  ^^  prince's  garden : "  on  it  weve  situ- 
ated Bethsaida  and  Capernaum,  already  noticed,  and  Magdala, 
about  the  middle  of  the  west  shore.  Between  Magdala  and 
Bethsaida  conies  in,  from  Jotopata  (a  fortress  fifteen  miles  north- 
west), a  stream  on  which  is  Betharbel,  a  mile  west,  on  the  other 
side  of  a  hill. 

''  Capernaum, — Kaphar  Nakhum,  that  is,  *  village  of  Nahum,'  or 

1  One  traveller  speaks  of  the  "  tameness  "  of  the  scenery;  but  a  mountain  lake,  lik« 
its  correspondence,  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  beautiful ;  and  the  views  pnbliahed 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  are  anything  but  tame.  It  is  well  also  to  bear  in  mind  that  to 
a  traveller  fasting  and  fatigued  the  same  prospect  appears  quite  another,  than  to  the 
tame  person  at  ease,  and  comfortable  from  generous  fare  and  plenty  of  rest;  for  which 
the  wiit«r  can  vouch  frequent  experience 


k. 
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cpnsolation,'  now  '  Tel  Hum,'  in  the  northern  comer  of  the  Plain  or 
Aod  of  Grenesareth  —  was  the  first  place  to  which  Jesus  'came, 
fter  His  baptism  by  John.'  There  He  dwelt  for  a  little  while  with 
iis  early  disciples,  Peter  and  Andrew,  James  and  John.  There  lived 
he  good  nobleman  whose  son  He  cured.  There,  too.  He  healed  the 
jemoniac  in  the  synagogue;  relieved  the  mother-in-law  of  Peter; 
lealed  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy ;  and  restored  the  withered  hand, 
rhere  He  made  whole  the  Centurion's  servant,  and  raised  the  datigh- 
er  of  Jaims  from  the  dead.  From  the  blue  waters  of  the  lake,  He 
btained  the  tribute  money  ;  and  on  its  sunny  shores,  among  the  bram- 
)l68  and  vines.  He  spoke  the  parables  of  the  Tares,  of  the  Sower,  of  the 
[treasure,  of  the  Merchant,  of  the  Net.  In  the  white  synagogue  [the 
ains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen]  He  pronounced  His  discourses  on 
Taith,  on  Fasting,  on  Humility  of  Spirit,  on  Brotherly  Love.     Near 

0  it  He  fed  the  five  thousand,  walked  on  the  sea,  and  preached  His 
ermon  on  the  mount  He  loved  the  busy,  basaltic  town ;  and  after  the 
j[palsion  from  Nazareth,  He  made  it  the  scene  of  His  ministry.  In 
he  words  of  St  Matthew,  a  native  of  the  place,  it  became  His  '  own 
ity.' 

^  Capernaum  was  a  busy,  bright  little  town ;  a  station  on  the  great 
loman  road,  [from  Ptolemais  to  Tiberias,  thence  along  the  shore, 
hrough  Magdala  and  the  plain  to  Bethsaida  Julias,  thence  to  Damas- 
us.  It  was]  a  garrison  for  Roman  troops ;  a  port  for  collecting  dues 
>j  land  and  lake ;  a  place  of  tanners,  dyers,  soap-boilers ;  a  market 
oit  oil-men,  shepherds,  cheesemongers,  and  fruit  growers ;  a  halting 
[Toand  for  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  every  kind,  the  corn-chandlers,  the 
ishennen,  the  wool-staplers,  the  vintners,  and  the  gardeners. 

^  The  white  synagogue  was  a  large  pile,  ninety  feet  long.  Its  walls 
rere  of  fine  blush  [?]  marble ;  very  white,  of  strong  texture,  admitting 
i  very  high  polish  ;  a  material  which  becomes  almost  luminous  under 

1  Syrian  light.  It  was  adorned  with  a  Greek  portico ;  a  colonnade,  a 
lable  cornice,  and  finely  wrought  shafts,  with  capitals  of  good  Corin- 
hian  art ;  [and  it]  would  be  all  the  more  brilliant  from  being  sur- 
ounded  [as  it  was]  by  houses  and  magazines  of  black  volcanic  rock. 

**  Being  the  first  town  on  the  lake,  as  you  ride  in  from  Damascus) 
!3apemaum  was  the  port  at  which  any  one  coming  that  way  would 
imbark  for  cities  lying  south  and  east  on  the  shore.  Standing  on  a 
lill  of  limestone,  rough  and  rich  with  the  flow  of  basaltic  rocks  from 
ligher  volcanic  hills  ;  having  the  rich  plain  and  cool  lake  at  its  f^t, 
wHh  the  palm,  the  orange,  and  the  pomegranate  blooming  everywhere 
iboat,  the  tovm  became,  like  Como,  on  Lago  Maggiore  [in  north  Italy], 
I  retreat  for  the  rich  as  well  as  a  field  of  labor  for  the  poor.    Moat  of 
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the  Jewish  inhabitantSt  net-makere,  fishermen,  fiumerst  were  believers 
in  a  physical  Messiah,  followers  of  Herod,  of  Judas,  of  Simon,  of  John ; 
Jews  of  an  earnest  and  jet  a  most  worldly  type:  The  strangers  who 
dwelt  among  those  Jews,  like  every  one  trained  in  the  Heilenic 
schools,  were  liberal  and  tolerant  in  affairs  of  faith." 

The  site  of  Capernaum  is  now  a  "  Tel "  or  "  mound "  of 
^^  marble,  basalt,  dust,  and  sand,"  —  ^^  one  of  the  most  sacred 
spots  on  the  earth's  surface."  ^ 

Tiberias  (John  vi.  28)  lies  high  on  the  southwest  shore,  five 
miles  from  the  Jordan's  exit ;  and  a  mile  south  are  still  to  be 
found  the  hot  springs  (Hammfim),  now  three  in  number,  which 
gave  name  to  the  village  of  Hammath,  that  is,  ^*  hot  springs " 
(Josh.  six.  85).  Tiberias,  built  and  adorned  by  Herod  Anti- 
pas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  was  named  in  ,honor  of  that  beastly 
emperor,  Tiberius,  who,  in  sjmbolization  of  the  depravi^  of 
mankind  when  the  Saviour  came,  sat  on  the  very  throne  of 
civilization  and  power,  while  the  Saviour  hung  on  the  cross  1 
The  city  was  long  the  capital  of  Gtililee,  and  with  Safed,  Jeru- 
salem, and  Hebron,  made  up  the  ^*  four  holy  cities  "  of  the  Jews. 
It  is,  and  ha,  been  for  many  centuries,  a  renowned  seat  of  Jew- 
ish  learning,  but  was  reduced  in  1837,  by  an  earthquake,  to 
two  thousand  inhabitants,  presenting  a  ^^  picture  of  disgusting 
filth  and  frightful  wretchedness." 

In  the  division  of  Canaan  to  the  Hebrew  tribes,  Galilee  was 
assigned:  the  northwest  part  and  extreme  noi*th,  to  Asher; 
to  Naphtali,  the  northeast ;  to  Issachar,  the  south  part,  includ- 
ing Bileam  and  Endor ;  to  Zebulun,  a  middle  portion,  smaller 
than  either,  including  Jokneam,  Nazareth,  Tiberias,  and  Mount 
Tabor.     (Compare  Matt.  iv.  18-16). 

In  reviewing  the  geography  of  Gtililee,  may  we  not  note  a 
Divine  purpose  and  its  accomplishment?  From  time  imme- 
morial this  attractive  district  had  drawn  to  itself  a  mixture  of 
trading  populations,  than  which  none  are  more  intelligent  and 
progressive.  For  the  varied  intercourse  of  commerce  famiIia^ 
izes  with  other  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling  than  those  we 
have  been  brought  up  in,  other  common  sense,  other  civiliza- 
tions, and  thus  expands  the  mind  and  heart  to  give  room  for 
new  views  and  motives,  and  thns  for  many-sided  improvement 

1  7%«  flUSy  Zand;  by  W.  H.  Dixon,  1865. 
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ad  progress,  the  great  end  of  haman  existence.  Nothing  is  so 
ktal  to  this  progress  as  that  unyielding  shell,  that  iron  moald  of 
x)lid,  savage-like  monotony,  which  fossilizes  an  isolated  people, 
nd  which,  before  it  can  grow,  must  be  broken  by  plundering 
>ray8,  or  piratical  expeditions,  wars,  conquests,  captivities, — 
r,  better,  by  travel  and  trade,  —  to  mix  up  peoples  that  will  not 
therwise  mix,  to  exchange  ideas,  sharpen  the  wits,  and  broaden 
he  sympathies. 

Now  all  this  we  have  seen  was  accomplished  in  Galilee ;  and 
ontemporaries  record  this  people  as  engaged  in  extensive  com- 
lercial  transactions,  requiring  much  knowledge  of  men  and 
hings,  much  intelligence,  and  much  character.  May  we  not, 
berefore,  well  inquire,  iC  anywhere  else  on  the  globe  Christianity 
oold  have  been  commenced  ?  Of  course  it  could  not,  or  it 
iroald  have  been  commenced  elsewhere.  In  the  midst  of  this 
thysiologically  and  historically  mixed,  busy,  intelligent,  far-trad- 
tig,  shifting  population,  our  Saviour  lived ;  and  among  them  He 
hose  His  twelve  disciples,  and  His  seventy  missionaries.  Of 
lourse  His  ^^  chosen  vessels  "  represented  and  could  reach  every 
KMsible  variety  of  character,  mental  and  moral ;  for  by  geograph- 
cal  position  as  well  as  hereditary  endowments,  and  ten  thousand 
ither  nameless  and  unknown  circumstances  and  influences,  they 
vera  educated  for  that  use  they  were  to  perform  *'  in  the  ful- 
less  of  time."  ^    (Matt.  iv.  13-16  ;  Isaiah  viii.  19-22  ;  ix.  1-8, 

5tC.) 

Students  of  the  gospels  remark  that  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Lfuke,  are  chiefly  taken  up  with  the  Saviour's  ministrations  in 
jralilee,  while  John  dwells  more  upon  those  in  Judea.  Also  — 
ind  the  hint  might  be  agreeably  and  profitably  enlarged  upon 
—  that  our  Lord's  parables  and  illustrations  were  greatly  shaped 
by  the  peculiar  features  and  products  of  the  country  of  His  stay. 
The  vineyard,  the  fig-trees,  the  shepherd,  the  desert  in  the  par- 
ible  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  are  appropriate  to  Judea ;  while 

^  Hence  this  people,  though  farthest  in  Canaan  from  Jerusalem,  and  though,  being 
10  long  mingled  with  Gentiles,  **  sitting  in  the  darkness  **  of  heathenism  as  respects 
Etcrelation  and  the  Mosaic  Dispensation,  and  therefore  in  a  "  region  **  under  "  the  shadow 
A"  spiritual  **  death,"  were  yet  able,  first  of  all  peoples,  to  **see**  and  perceive  the 
*Gnat  Light**  of  the  gospel,  which  had  at  last  dawned  **to  enlighten  the**  whole 
irorid,  **  Gentiles  **  and  Jews,  without  regard  to  those  narrow-minded  distinctions  of 
nationality  which  a  good  portion  of  this  population  had  already  learned  to  overlook 
and  despise.    (See  Isaiah  ix.  1,  etc.). 
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the  wheat  and  grain  fields  (Mark  iv.  28),  the  fisheries  (Matt 
xiii.  47),  the  merchants  (verse  45),  the  allusion  to  fish  as  a 
chief  article  of  food  (Matt.  vii.  10),  and  the  flowers  (Matt  vi. 
28),  are  no  less  appropriate  to  Galilee. 

Further,  we  are  taught  that  Galilee,  being  in  the  north,  cor- 
responds generally  with  the  natural,  Samaria  with  the  spiritual, 
and  Judea  with  the  celestial ;  but  such  considerations  would 
lead  us  beyond  the  scope  of  these  sketches.  j.  w.  j. 


ANALOGY  IN  THE   CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 

"  On  the  whole,  the  festivals  are  so  arrapged  that  nature  seems  to 
co-celebrate  these  revelations  of  the  higher  life ;  and  this  coincidence 
would  appear,  though  not  indeed  particularly  intentional,  yet  still  not 
altogether  accidental. 

**  Christmas  falls  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  when  the  life  of 
nature  lies  in  seeming  extinction.  But  from  this  time  it  rises  up  again  : 
the  sun  is,  so  to  speak,  bom  afresh ;  and  in  this  season,  Chnst,  the 
new-rising  Sun  of  Righteousness,  is  brought  forth,  at  a  period  when 
moral  life  in  humanity  appeared  well-nigh  to  have  expired. 

^  The  Easter  festival  is  the  beginning  of  spnng  —  the  feast  of  res- 
urrection for  mankind  as  well  as  for  nature.  Easter  is  the  spring  of 
the  world,  and  the  spring  of  the  soul.  (Vide  Greg.  Nanzianz.  Orat. 
in  Encaenia ;  also  Venant.  Honorii  Hymn,  in  resurrectionem  Domini). 

'*  Whitsuntide  (Pentecost),  moreover,  is  not  without  analogy  in  nature. 
The  Author  of  the  new  spiritual  creation  manifests  Himself  by  His 
influx  into  His  community ;  thus  also  at  this  season  appears  in  full 
strength  and  flower  the  life  of  nature,  which  at  Christmas  was  only 
h6ped  for,  and  which  at  Easter  began  to  germinate.''  —  Extract  from 
Creuzer*t  *'  Symbolik  und  Mythologie,"  in  the  '^  Bote  der  Neuen 
Kkche  "  (German  New  Church  paper). 

The  torpidity  of  the  spiritual  element  in  the  churches  is 
evinced  by  nothing  more  strongly  than  by  the  fact  that  the 
learned  Creuzer  found  it  necessary  to  point  out  an  analogy 
which  the  early  Christians  felt  instinctively,  and  which  seetns 
indeed  to  have  decided  the  location  of  one  or  more  of  these  fes- 
tivals. The  present  Ritualistic  conflict  suggests  this  reflection, 
and  it  is  one  which,  except  as  far  as  absolute  change  of  doctrine 
is  apprehended,  must,  in  every  intelligent  mind,  crowd  the  mere 
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statistics  of  the  struggle  quite  out  of  view.  The  main  question, 
in  regard  to  ritual  itself,  is  not,  which  party  gets  possession  of 
the  Church  ;  but  whether  the  ultimate  victors  will  find  them- 
selves retaining  a  living  organism  of  ceremonial,  or  only  a  car- 
case. Do  the  Ritualists  know  what  power  for  good,  and  what 
for  evil,  they  hold  ?  Do  they  see  a  hope  of  good  in  the  sym- 
bol's interpretation,  and  a  growing  evil  in  its  materialization  ? 
This  is  what  every  theologian,  not  wholly  machine  nor  mummy, 
will  be  glad  to  know  about.  '  The  candles  they  light  before  the 
reading  of  the  Psalter,  —  are  they  lighted  caudles  only  ?  or  do 
they  stand  for  something  better  ?  If  the  latter,  is  every  mem- 
ber of  St.  Alban's  aware  of  the  fact  ?  and  do  the  clergy  keep 
them  advised  of  the  meaning  of  the  symbol  ?  Has  every  one 
of  their  symbols  a  foundation  in  the  complex  nature  of  man  ? 
in  the  analogy  of  soul  and  body  ?  in  the  exact  and  most  har- 
monious accord  of  intelligence  and  sensation  ?  Will  some  Rit- 
ualist inform  us?  m.  n. 


BOOK   NOTICES. 
Angdic  PhUoiophy  of  the  Divine  Love  and  Wiedom. 

[ContiDiitd  from  pagt  278.] 

NoTWiTHSTANDiNO  his  stfong,  and,  on  the  whole,  just  condemnation 
of  the  so-called  "^  imitative  method  "  of  translation,  —  that  is,  translation 
by  English  derivatives  which  resemble  the  original  words  in  form  and 
sound,  without  due  regard  to  acquired  difference  of  meaning,  —  in  his 
rendering  of  the  Latin  verb  demonstrare,  Mr.  Foster  has  fallen  into 
one  of  the  worst  errors  of  the  old  translators,  in  this  respect.  Through- 
out the  volume,  demonstrare  is  rendered  —  except  in  a  few  instances 
—  by  the  English  word  "  demonstrate ; "  sometimes  by  "  prove."  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  a  serious  mistranslation ;  al- 
though not  so  serious  as  if  it  involved  a  perversion  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  work.  The  author  is  constantly  made  to  say  that  he  is  about  to 
demonstrate,  or  prove,  or  that  he  has  demonstrated,  propositions  which 
he  does  not  demonstrate ;  and  is  thus  made  to  appear  to  fail  egregi- 
ously  to  accomplish  what  he  attempts.  The  English  word  **  demon- 
strate," in  its  common  acceptation,  is  much  stronger  than  the  Latin 
word  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  which,  in  form  and  sound,  it  so 
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much  resembles.^  To  demonstrate,  as  the  word  is  now  generallj  used, 
is  to  prove,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  or  denial.     Such  spiritual 
truths  as  form  the  principal  subject  of  this  work,  which,  the  author 
says,  (n.  7-9)  cannot  even  be  comprehended  by  any  merely  natarml 
idea,  are  incapable  of  such  proof  or  demonstration.      As  we  under- 
stand him,  the  author  does  not  attempt  it.     He  makes  a  clear  stat^ 
ment,  or  exposition  of  the  truth,  —  shows,  points  out,  explains  it ;  to 
do  which  is  demonstrare  (literally,  to  show,  point  out).     And  this  is 
really  all  that  he  claims  to  do,  by  the  use  of  that  word.     Beyond  the 
bare   statement  of  the  truth,  he  sometimes  —  as  in  n.  7-10  —  de> 
scribes  and  endeavors  to  remove  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of 
its  apprehension  ;  and  he  often  illustrates  and  confirms  it,  by  &cts  and 
rational  considerations,  most  satisfactory  to  the  consenting  mind.     Bat 
when  the  reader  is  constantly  promised,  and  so  looks  for,  demonstration, 
or  actual  proof,  he  is  as  constantly  disappointed.     So  great  an  appar^ 
ent  weakness  in  the  author  produces  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  a 
novitiate  reader,  which  certainly  is  not  the  most  favorable  to  a  jual 
appreciation  of  what  he  offers.   We  well  remember,  in  our  early  read- 
ing of  this  work,  being  greatly  perplexed  by  this  fiequent  declaration 
that  certain  things  were  to  be  demonstrated  or  proved,  when  what  was 
written  amounted  to  no  proof  or  demonstration,  but  was  often  a  bare 
statement  of  the  truth,  with  some  appropriate  illustrations,  to  aid  a 
man's  interior  perception.     Let  us  refer  to  a  single  example.     In  n. 
109  we  are  told,  in  the  translation,  that  in  n.  7-9,  and  69-72,  **it  is 
demonstrated  that  the  Divine  is  not  in  space,"  etc     But  instead  of  a 
demonstration,  in  the  paragraphs  referred  to,  we  even  find  little  attempt 
at  argument,  but  a  simple  statement  of  the  truth,  and  of  the  difficulQr 
of  apprehending  it,  because  it  is  a  spiritual  truth,  which  transcends 
merely  natural  ideas,  —  with  some  illustrative  statements  of  fact,  from 
the  author's  knowledge,  regarding  the  difference  between  natural  and 
spiritual  ideas,  and  the  consequent  different  state  of  thought  among 
men  and  angels.     Then  the  reader  is  informed  of  the  essential  impor- 
tance of  the  truth,  that  the  Divine  is  not  in  space,  to  the  understanding 
of  what  is  afterwards  taught  concerning  the  Divine  Providence,  Om- 
nipotence, Omnipresence,  etc.;    and  he  is  counselled,  not  to  follow 
the  successive  steps  of  a  logical  demonstration  of  this  interior  truth, 
but  to  elevate  his  thoughts  above  all  ideas  of  time  and  space,  that  he 
may  receive  something  of  that  spiritual  light  in  which  the  angels  are, 
and  from  which  they  derive  their  comprehension  of  the  subject  This, 
with  variation,  according  to  the  nature  and  different  requirements  of 

1  **  Demmttrare  does  not,  like  the  English  *  demonstrate/  imply  irreeistible  force  of 
srgnment"    Riddle  f  Amold'a  EngUth  Latin  Lexican  by  Anthon. 
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the  seTeral  subjects,  is  the  author's  method  of  treatment  of  the  parties 
ular  points  of  his  great  theme.  And  jet  the  construction  of  the  work, 
as  a  whole,  is  preeminently  logical.  If  the  reader,  led  by  such  con- 
siderations as  are  presented,  accept  successiyely  the  several  points, 
each  proves  a  stepping-stone  to  the  following;  and  so  on  through 
each  Part,  and,  from  one  successive  Part  to  another,  through  the 
work. 

Another  very  serious  defect  in  this  translation,  in  our  judgment,  is 
in  Mr.  Foster's  rendering  of  the  important  words  bonum  and  verum. 
Though  primarilj  adjectives,  hj  well  established  classical  usage  thej 
are  also  nouns.  In  accordance  with  such  usage,  and  not  by  any  mere 
license,  they  are  very  generally  used  as  nouns  by  Swedenborg.  As 
nouns  they  have  a  well  defined  meaning ;  and  this  Mr.  Foster  mis- 
takes, at  the  outset.  He  understands  that  bontim  is  '*  the  good  "  and 
verum  ^  the  true,"  in  the  abstract,  as  qualities ;  and  that  there  is  no 
difference  of  meaning  between  bonum  and  bonitoiy  and  verum  and  veri" 
UUj  ^  either  in  the  terms  themselves  or  in  Swedenborg's  use  of  them  $ "  ^ 
and  80  he  translates  bonum  by  *^  the  good  "  and  ^  goodness,"  and  verum 
bj  ^  the  true "  and  '*  truth,"  indifferently,  throughout  the  work. 
Whether  "  the  good  "  is  thus  exactly  synonymous  with  *^  goodness,"  and 
^  the  true  "  with  ^^  truth,"  is  a  question  aside  from  our  immediate  pur- 
pose. But  neither  of  the  former  defines  the  Latin  noun  bonum^  —  nor 
does  ^  the  true  "  define  verum.  Bonum  and  bonitas  are  related  ex- 
actly as  our  words  ^  good  "  (as  a  noun)  and  '^  goodness."  But  we 
have  not  two  words  to  express  the  similar  difference  between  verum 
and  Veritas.  They  are  represented  in  our  language  by  the  one  word 
^  truth,"  used  in  two  different,  but  well  established  senses,  —  truth  in 
the  abstract,  as  a  quality  (trueness),  and  truth  in  the  concrete.  The 
latter  is  verum^  the  former  veritcu.  Thus  bonitcu  and  Veritas  are 
**  goodness  "  and  **  truth,"  as  abstract  qualities ;  and  bonum  and  verum 
are  **  good  "  and  "  truth  "  in  the  concrete.^  This  is  the  real  distinction 
and  relation  of  the  terms.  We  do  not  say  that  Swedenborg  never  uses 
honum  and  verum  out  of  their  ordinary  sense,  as  synonymous  with ' 
bonitas  and  Veritas ;  but  this  is  not  his  custom.  He  generally  uses 
them  strictly  according  to  their  well-defined  classical  meaning.  That 
he  applies  bonum  to  higher  good  than  even  the  summum  bonum  of  the 
Latins,  and  verum  to  higher  truth  than  they  were  in  possession  of, 
does  not  affect  the  present  question. 

The  primary  idea  of  bonum^  as  also  of  its  equivalent  substantive, 

1  New  Churdi  Monthly^  June,  p.  263. 

s  "  VerUoM  if  truth  in  the  abstract,  as  a  qnali^;  vemm,  truth  in  the  conorete.**    Bid- 
dU  ^  Amokfi  Lexicon,  article  "  Truth/* 
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«  good/'  in  our  own  language,  is  use ;  and  hence  we  have  the  defini- 
tions, "  advantage/'  ^  benefit,"  etc.  Swedenborg's  use  of  ftontcm,  and 
also  of  verum,  and  verum  hon%,  is  clearly  defined  in  the  following  pas- 
sage from  the  Diary  :  — 

*"  What  good  (bonum),  the  truth  of  good  (verum  boni),  and  truth  (venim) 
are. 

**  Take  for  example,  fruit :  — 

**  The  use  for  which  fruit  serves  is  good. 

*'  How  the  use  is  to  be  subserved,  is  the  truth  of  good. 

**  Of  what  quality  the  fruit  is,  as  to  taste,  fragrance,  and  beauty,  is  truth. 

**  The  fragrance  of  fruits  and  flowers :  — 

"  The  use  of  fragrance,  —  for  example,  to  the  brain,  the  lungs,  and  the 
heart,  —  is  ^od. 

**  How  it  is  to  be  applied,  that  it  may  subserve  the  use,  —  as  to  the  noa- 
trils,  the  temples,  or  about  the  head,  by  a  wreath,  —  is  the  truth  of  good. 

'*  Of  what  quality  the  fragrance  is,  and  the  like,  is  truth. 

"  Take  charity :  — 

*'  The  use  of  charity  is  good. 

**  How  charity  is  to  be  exercised,  is  the  truth  of  good. 

"  Of  what  quality  the  charity  is,  is  truth."     S.  D.  vol.  8,  p.  1. 

Such  has  been,  and  to  a  great  extent  still  is,  the  spiritual  conation 

of  men,  (hat  they  have  had  but  a  very  general  notion  of  good,  as  an 

entity,  and  very  little  appreciation  of  any  higher  good  than  that  which 

is  external.     And  so  (for  language  always  adapts  itself  to  the  mental 

condition  and  requirements  of  a  people,  and  only  grows  with  their 

mental  growth)  we  have  ^scarcely  any  recognition  in  our  language  of 

the  fact  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  good,  or  that  there  is  anv 

plural  to  this  entity.     We  say  "  scarcely,"  for  there  are  some  fore- 

shadowings  of  truer  thought  in  our  language,  —  enough  to  indicate  its 

possibilities.     It  is  in  accordance  with  usage  to  speak  of  a  higher  and 

lower  good ;  of  spiiitual  and  external  good  ;  and  of  a  particular  good, 

with  the  article  *^  a,"  denoting  number,  though  only  the  singular.  Thus 

in  Shakespeare, — 

"  It  is  an  earnest  of  a  farther  good 
That  I  mean  to  thee."     Cymb.  i.  6. 

It  is  but  a  step  further,  a  veiy  legitimate  step,  —  and  one  that  will 
certainly  be  taken,  as  the  mental  growth  of  the  race  requires,  —  from 
the  habit  of  calling  one  good  ^*  a  good  "  to  that  of  designating  maoj) 
or  several,  as  ^*  goods."  ^     But  there  must  precede  a  knowledge  of  the 

1  The  first  definition  of  (the  noun)  bonunij  in  Riddle's  Latin  Lexicon,  it,  "  A  goodt 
bodily  or  spiritual;  in  the  plural,  bona:  the  goods  of  fortune,  temporal  bleasinga,  .  •  •  • 
prosperity,  good  circumstances,  etc 
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fiici  that  good  it  a  real  entity ;  and  that  there  is  plurality  and  variety 
lo  tluB  entity.  It  is  acknowledged  with  respect  to  the  lowest,  most 
external,  and  therefore,  to  sensual  men,  the  most  appreciable  forms  of 
^ood.  Those  earthly  possessions,  which  serve  for,  and  as  it  were  em- 1 
body,  the  various  uses  and  benefits  of  outward  life,  are  called  <*  goods." 
The  reason  why  the  term  has,  almost  exclusively,  so  low  an  applica- 
tion in  the  plural,  is  not  from  any  innate  peculiarity  and  necessity  of 
our  language,  but  because  hitherto  there  has  been  almost  no  need  for 
any  such  higher  application  of  the  term.  Men  have  not  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  higher  knowledge  and  thought  seeking  utterance.  But 
Dowy  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  bring  the  revelation  of  a  new  and 
nobler  system  of  truth  than  the  world  has  hitherto  possessed.  It  is 
the  system  of  the  future,  far  more  than  of  the  present ;  but  also  of  the 
present,  in  so  far  as  men  are  prepared  to  receive  it.  It  leads  the  mind 
upwards  to  the  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  facts,  and  laws,  and 
principles  of  an  inner,  spiritual  world,  that  is  far  more  real,  substan- 
tial, and  enduring,  than  this  outward  world,  that  has  hitherto  almost 
exclusively  occupied  the  minds  and  thoughts  of  men.  It  leads  to  the 
realization,  possession,  and  practical  enjoyment  of  higher  and  nobler 
possessions, —  more  real  and  substantial  goods,  than  men  have  hither- 
to had  any  well  defined  and  particular  knowledge  of.  Such  a  system 
makes  a  demand  upon  our  language  which  has  never  been  made  be- 
fore. Must  we  cramp  and  curtail  these  great  truths,  to  the  narrow 
dimensions  of  words  in  their  strict  present  usage?  —  utter  only  so 
much  of  the  truth  as  the  present  state  of  our  language  offers  a  well- 
tried  vehicle  for  ?  —  or  make  use  of  the  expansive  power  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  to  make  it  compass  the  new  ideas,  which  are  to  expand 
and  ennoble  the  Anglo  Saxon  mind  ?  The  English  language  has  thus 
ffrown  to  be  what  it  is  ;  and  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  —  sanctioned  by 
all  its  history  —  to  expand  and  extend  the  uses  of  words,  as  the 
necessities  of  thought  require  ;  and  even  to  gather  or  construct,  from 
other  languages,  words  to  be  vehicles  for  new  thoughts,  or  better  vehi- 
cles for  old  ones.  Whether  such  innovations  stand,  depends  always 
upon  their  necessity,  and  adaptability  to  their  use.  This  power  of 
expansion,  and  adaptation,  or  assimilation,  is  one  of  the  most  living 
qualities  of  the  English  language ;  which  adapts  it  to  the  future  require- 
ments of  the  English  speaking  race,  whatever  the  mental  stature  they 
may  attain.  And  in  this  it  corresponds  remarkably  with  the  assimi- 
lating tendency  of  the  race  itself;  which  is  gathering  into  its  fold,  it 
may  almost  be  said,  every  kindred,  and  nation,  and  tongue,  and  mak« 
ing  of  them  one  people,  —  to  the  gradual  and  ultimate  perfecting,  no 
doubt,  of  the  race  as  well  as  the  language.    Mr.  Foster  admits  that 

TOL.  XLI.  27 
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*^  in  a  few  limited  and  idiomatic  expressions,"  ^  good  '*  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive ;  but  says,  '*  any  attempt  to  force  its  use  beyond  well  defined 
limits,  gives  a  very  disagreeable  shock  to  our  mental  constitution.''^ 
But  these  '^  well-defined  limits  "  of  established  usage  in  our  language, 
are  constantly  extending,  in  all  directions,  by  the  boldness  of  original 
writers  who  dare  venture  upon  the  use  of  words  that  express  their 
meaning.  It  was  by  the  growth  of  common  usage,  that  the  existing 
limited  use  of  **  good,"  as  a  substantive,  came  to  be  established.  Why 
should  we  not  have  courage  to  follow  on  in  the  same  course  ?  Have 
any  greater  or  more  important  truths  ever  pressed  for  full  and  per- 
fect utterance,  that  we  should  timidly  shrink  from  enriching  oar 
language,  even  by  extending  the  use  of  existing  forms  of  expression, 

—  to  say  nothing  of  the  legitimate  introduction  of  new  words  that 
are  appropriate  and  necessary,  —  as  vehicles  for  the  wealth  of  truth 
that  this  new  revelation  is  adding  to  our  stock  of  knowledge?  If 
our  '*  mental  constitution "  can  bear  the  shock  of  the  tremendous 
innovation  which  these  new  truths  are  making  upon  our  old  belieftfi 
we  need  not  greatly  fear  the  disagreeable  newness  of  the  necessary 
words  to  give  them  utterance.  But  Mr.  Foster  appears  to  think 
that  if  we  exceed  these  ''  well-defined  limits,"  our  words  convey  no 
meaning.  He  says,  such  expressions  as  **  a  good,"  etc,  ^  *'  convey  to 
our  minds  no  idea  whatever."  If  he  speaks  for  himself,  —  which  we 
can  hardly  think,  —  we  can  only  express  our  regret  for  the  fact.  Bat 
if  the  remark  is  intended  to  be  general,  we  answer :  It  is  late  to  make 
so  bold  an  assertion.     To  thousands  of  readers  of  the  old  translations, 

—  both  simple  and  learned,  —  the  expression,  **  a  good,"  has  conveyed, 
and  to  thousands  it  does  still  convey,  a  very  intelligible  meaning, —  a 
meaning,  too,  which  no  other  expression  in  our  language  can  so  per- 
fectly convey ;  and  for  which  **'  goodness  "  is  not  a  synonym.  In  fact, 
there  is  more  newness  in  the  thought  than  in  the  expression.  The 
difficulty  which  the  unaccustomed  reader  has,  at  the  first,  in  under- 
standing the  full  force  and  meaning  of  such  expressions,  does  not  lie 
in  the  words  themselves,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  mind  is  unused  to  the 
ideas,  concerning  internal  good,  as  a  real  entity,  having  quality,  va- 

1  Preface,  p.  4. 

3  New  Church  Monthly^  Jane,  p.  260.  Mr.  Foster  includes,  as  parallel  ezpret- 
stons,  "  a  true,'*  and  "a  false;  *^  which,  he  holds,  they  are  bound  in  consistency  to aie. 
also,  who  say  '*  a  good.'*  But  they  are  not  parallel  eicpressions.  For,  while  there  is 
the  nouD,  '*  goodf'  in  the  English  language,  which  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Latin 
noun,  bomtm,  there  is  no  such  noun  as  **trae"  or  '* false,"— nor  any  need  to  make 
them  nouns,  because  we  have  perfect  equivalents  for  ventm  and  faUwn  (as  nouns)  in 
our  words  "  truth  "  and  **  falsity."  On  this  ground,  tlie  use  of  "  false  "  as  a  noon,  by 
■ome  of  the  early  translators,  appears  to  us  to  be  indefensible. 
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rietj,  and  plurality.  As  these  ideas  gradaallj  find  place  in  the  mind, 
common  experience  proves,  that  the  terms  are  not  found  to  be  obscure, 
or  objectionable,  but  expressive,  and  indispensable. 

By  Mr.  Foster's  rendering  of  these  important  terms,  all  idea  of 
nomber  and  variety  of  goods,  —  and  very  often  of  truths,  —  so  char- 
acteristic of,  and  peculiar  to  Swedenborg's  teaching,  and  so  essential 
to  anything  like  a  true  understanding  of  the  subject,  —  is  for  the  most 
part  obliterated.  It  seems  to  us  impossible  that  any  one  should  get  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  subject  from  this  volume,  as  it  is  here  pre- 
sented. We  will  refer  to  two  or  three  examples,  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion:— 

**  These  first  principles  or  begin-  Mr.  Foster. 

nings  [of  life  in  the  brains]  which        ^^  These  first  principles  or  elements 

appear  as  glands,  are  almost  innum-  which  resemble  glands,  are  almost 

arable.    The  multitude  of  them  may  innumerable;  their  multitude  may  be 

be  compared  to  the  multitude  of  the  compared  to  that  of  the  stars  in  the 

stars  in  the  universe;  and  the  multi-  universe;   and  the  multitude  of  the 

tude  of  fibrils  proceeding  from  them  fibrillss  proceeding  from  them  may 

may  be  compared  to  the  multitude  of  be  compared  to  that  of  the  rays  pro- 

the  rays  proceeding  from  the  stars,  ceeding  from  the  stars,  and  convey  - 

and  bearing  their  heat  and  light  to  ing  their  heat  and  light  to  the  earth. 

the  earth.     The  multitude  of  these  The  multitude  of  these  glands  may  be 

glands  may  also  be  compared  to  the  compared  to  that  of  the  angelic  socie- 

muhitude  of  angelic  societies  in  the  ties  in  the  heavens,  which  are  innum- 

heavens  —  which  are  also  innumera-  erable,  and  are  arranged,  as  I  have 

ble,  and  in  similar  order,  as  I  have  been  told,  in  th^  same  order;  and 

been  told;  and  the  multitude  of  the  the  number  of  the  fibrillsB  proceed- 

fibrils  proceeding  from  these  glands  ing  from  them  may  be  compared  to 

may    be  compared    to  the  spiritual  the  spiritually  good  and  true,  which 

truths  and  goods  which  in  like  man-  also  issue   from  these  societies  like 

ner  issue  forth  from  them  as  rays." —  rays."  —  n.  886. 
n.  S66. 

Here,  by  a  very  beautiful  comparison,  the  author  illustrates  the 
innumerable  variety  of  goods  and  truths  ;  and  all  idea  of  number  and 
variety  is  destroyed  in  the  translation :  — 

Mr.  Foster. 

**  It  id  to  be  known  that  all  truths  **  It  is  to  be  known  that  the  true  is 

are  of  spiritual  light,  and  all  goods  of  all  from  spiritual  light,  and  the  good  all 

spiritual    heat,  and    that  good,  by  from  spiritual  heat,  and  that  the  good 

means  of  truths,  opens  the  spiritual  by  means  of  the  true,  opens  the  spir- 

degree;  for  good,  by  means  of  truths,  itual  degree;  for  the  good,  by  means 

accomplishes  use,  and  uses  are  the  of  the  true,  accomplishes  use,  and  use 

goods  of  love,  —  which  derive  their  is  the  good  that  is  in  love,  and  that 

essence  from  the  conjunction  of  good  derives  its  essence  fixNn  the  union  of 

and  truth."  —  n.  258.  the  good  and  true." — n.  258. 
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These  abstract  terms  do  not  seem  to  us  to  make  the  paragraph  anj 
more  understandable,  either  for  the  experienced  or  inexperienced 
reader ;  but  to  render  what  is  clear  and  practical  in  the  originaly  haij 
and  impractical  in  the  extreme.     Again :  — 

Mb.  Foster. 
"  It  is  JDst  as  has  been  stated  be-  **  This  agrees  fully  with  the  pie- 
fore,  that  the  end  is  all  of  the  cause,  yious  statement,  that  the  end  isefeiy- 
and  the  effect  is  all  of  the  end,  by  thing  in  the  cause,  and  the  effect  ii 
the  cause.  The  end  is  charity,  or  the  whole  end  evolved  through  tlie 
good;  the  cause  is  faith,  or  truth;  and  cause;  the  end  is  charity,  or  the 
the  effects  are  good  works,  or  uses.'*  good;  the  cause  is  faith,  or  the  true; 
—  n.  258.  and  the  effect  is  good  worin  or  use." 

—  n.  25S. 

<*  From  its  two  faculties,  rational-  *'  From  the  two  faculties,  rational- 
ity and  liberty,  the  natural  mind  is  in  ity  and  liberty,  the  natural  mind  ii 
such  a  state  that  it  may  ascend  by  capacitated  to  ascend  by  three  de* 
three  degrees,  or  descend  by  three  grees,  or  to  descend  by  three  degresii 
degrees.  It  ascends  by  goods  and  It  ascends  by  the  good  and  true,  and 
truths,  and  descends  by  evils  and  descends  by  the  evil  and  fidse."  —  n. 
falsities."  —  n.  274.  274. 

[To  be  continued.] 

Little  Women  ;  or,  Meg,  Jo,  Beth,  and  Amy.    By  Louisa  M.  Algott. 
Elustrated  by  May  Alcott.     Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.     1868. 

We  have  read  this  little  story  of  Miss  Alcott's  with  great,  though 
we  are  not  able  to  say  with  unqualified  pleasure.  A  reiy  large  part 
of  the  book  has  received  our  cordial  approval.  There  are  some  things 
connected  with  the  style  of  the  writer  not  exactly  in  accordance  witli 
our  ideas  of  good  taste;  which,  however,  we  can  readily  excuse, 
having  a  strong  conviction  that  they  are  an  essential  part  of  her  indi- 
viduality, and  that  she  must  write  in  her  own  style,  or  not  at  alL  OO' 
casionally  passages  occur,  in  whicii  the  writer  speaks  of  the  Lord*! 
dealings  with  the  children  of  men,  in  a  way  which  clearly  shows  hov 
far  she  is  from  any  true  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  His  Divine  Provi- 
dence. 

These  are  blemishes,  to  be  sure ;  and  we  regret  to  see  them :  bot 
still,  there  is  so  much  good,  and  so  much  truth,  in  the  book;  the 
characters  are  so  manifestly  drawn  from  real  life  ;  the  terrible  conse- 
quences which  follow  the  indulgence  of  selfish  and  revengeful  feelingii 
are  so  naturally  and  so  vividly  described,  that  we  cannot  help  thinkiog 
that  children  in  general  will  receive  far  more  benefit  from  its  exoellen- 
dies  than  harm  from  its  shortcomings. 

The  **  Little  Women  *'  are  the  four  daughters  of  a  Mr.  and  Hri' 
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the  story  is  simply  the  history  of  the  sayings  and  doings, 
ons,  trials,  joys,  and  sorrows,  of  these  four  sisters,  daring 
icent  sad  years  of  the  conflict  between  the  North  and  the 

my  good  things  in  the  book,  we  notice  with  much  pleasure 
sflbrt  of  the  writer  to  impress  upon  the  rising  generation 
.nd  importance  of  labor ;  a  subject  which,  we  very  much 
imly  comprehended,  and  little  thought  of,  by  many  of  the 
3  of  the  present  time. 

;st  of  the  story  is  remarkably  well  sustained  :  so  true,  in- 
statement,  that  out  of  the  341  pages,  we  cannot,  at  this 
°ill  one  that  the  general  reader  would  be  disposed  to  skip, 
J  heavy. 

ded  to  give  our  readers  a  few  extracts,  to  prove  that  we 
irstated  the  merits  of  the  story,  but  find  that  will  be  impos- 
t  occupying  more  space  than  we  feel  authorized  to  use. 
lerefore,  refer  them  to  the  book  itself,  feeling  quite  sure 
r  reads  it  will  indorse  all  that  we  have  said, 
it  page  of  the  book,  the  writer  brings  before  us  her  princi- 
rs,  as  is  usually  done  at  the  close  of  a  theatrical  perform- 
le  curtain  falls.  ^  Whether  it  ever  rises  again,"  she 
nds  upon  the  reception  given  to  the  first  act  of  the  domes- 
lied  '  Little  Women.' " 

Little   Stories   about  Little    Things.     By   Sarah   P. 
.    Boston  :  T.  H.  Carter  &  Sons.    1868.    1  vol    16mo. 

JGHTT,  as  a  writer,  is  so  well  and  favorably  known  to  the 
ir  New  Church  periodicals,  that  any  praise  from  us  would 
srfluous.  But  as  her  stories  have  been  generally  written 
it  may  be  well  for  us  to  mention  that  the  little  book  be- 
sts of  three  or  four  short  tales  for  older  people,  and  that 
rked  by  all  the  excellent  characteristics  of  her  juvenile 
Each  story  teaches,  in  an  agreeable  and  interesting  man- 
noral  lesson. 

fault  we  have  to  find  with  the  book  is,  that  it  is  too  small, 
r  could  have  put  into  it  a  few  more  stories,  the  volume 
been,  and  appeared,  more  attractive,  and  would  doubtless 
I  wider  circle  of  readers. 

Bye-hours,     By  Jean   Ingblow.      Boston,:    Roberts 

Brothers.     1868. 
previously  called  attention  to  Miss  Ingelow's  juvenile 
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books.  The  volume  before  us  is  the  last  which  she  has  published.  It 
contaiDS  seven  excellent  stories,  of  various  length,  adapted  to  the  older 
children.  Though  slightly  tinged  here  and  there  with  her  religious 
views,  which  are  those  of  the  English  Church,  they  are  highly  to  be 
praised  for  their  healthful  tone,  their  freedom  from  everything  sensa- 
tional, and  the  good  moral  which  they  uniformly  convey.  To  those 
who  have  charge  of  Sabbath-school  libraries,  we  can  conscientioQBly 
recommend  the  '*  Sister's  Bye-hours,"  as  well  as  its  predecessors, 
"<  Stories  told  to  a  Child,"  and  ""  Studies  for  Stories." 

Das  nette  Christenthum.  Briefe  en  einen  WeUburger  d&r  Warhtk 
sucht^  hearheitet  naeh  dem  FranzosUchen  dei  Le  Boys  des  6uay» 
Von  Dr.  L.  Tafel. 

This  is  not  a  translation  of  the  ''  Letters  to  a  Man  of  the  World" 
of  Le  Boys  des  Guays  ;  nor  does  it,  on  the  title  page,  purport  to  be 
this.  The  Grerman  word  '^  bearbeitet "  (from  arbeit,  which  means  woric 
or  labor)  may  be  translated  by  "  worked  over,"  or  **  elaborated."  This 
book,  therefore,  has  only  been  '*  worked  over  after  the  French  of  Le 
Boys  des  Guays."  The  first  paragraph  of  the  "  Prospectus  "  (Pref- 
ace) is,  translated  into  English,  as  follows  :  — 

<*  The  first  edition  of  this  valuable  work,  which  appeared  many  yean  ago 
in  Baltimore,  is  exhausted.  It  was  a  small  one,  and  coold  reach  only  a 
small  circle  of  readers.  The  demand  for  a  second  edition  was  therefore 
ever  stronger  and  more  general ;  and  as  the  work  in  the  mean  time  was,  by 
an  able  band,  worked  over  (bearbeitet)  altogether  new  from  the  sooroes 
(aus  den  quellen),  the  publisher  now  ofi*er8  the  same  to  the  general  Geimao 
public,  in  an  acceptable  rendering  (in  gefalliger  ausstattung)." 

Our  translation  is  literal,  and  therefore  very  awkward ;  but  we 
wished  to  be  as  accurate  as  we  could.  We  suppose  the  meaning  to  be, 
that  this  book  is  not  a  translation  of  that  of  Le  Boys  des  Guays,  but  of 
the  work  recently  published  by  Professor  Tafel,  which  was  partly  that 
of  Le  Boys  des  Guays,  and  partly  Professor  TafeFs. 

As  this  book  bears  on  its  title-page  ^  Zweite  Auflage "  (second 
edition),  and  the  first  edition  was  a  translation  from  the  French  original, 
and  this  is  only  a  translation  from  ^'  a  working  over "  of  the  originalf 
which  has  resulted  in  producing  a  very  different  work  from  the  origi- 
nal, we  think  there  should  have  been  some  distinct  intimation  of  omis- 
sions, additions,  and  changes,  so  extensive  and  important. 

We  have  heretofore  expressed  our  opinion  of  the  book  of  Professor 
Tafel,  of  w|iich  this  is  a  translation.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  add,  that 
the  style  of  so  accomplished  a  scholar  as  Dr.  Tafel,  writing  in  his  own 
language,  must  be  excellent.     We  have,  however,  no  copy  of  the  M 
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edition  of  the  Grerman  translation,  and  therefore  no  means  of  judging 
bow  much  Dr.  Tafel  takes  from  that  translation,  and  how  much  is  his 
own  writing.  But,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  a  glance  at  the  pages, 
we  should  say  that  the  language  is  simple,  direct,  and  Suited  U>  a  work 
of  this  character. 

A  Book  about  Boys.     By  A.  R.  Hope,  Author  of  a  "  Book  about 
Dominies."     Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.     1869. 

Mb.  Hope's  first  appearance  before  the  British  public  was  in  a 
work  entitled,  '<  A  Book  about  Dominies."  This  book,  as  we  learn 
from  the  present  volume,  gave  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  public,  that 
he  was  induced  to  make  a  second  attempt 

He  succeeded  so  well  in  describing  school-masters,  he  thought  he 
might  be  equally  successful  in  writing  about  boys. 

He  has  a  regard  for  all  boys,  but  there  is  only  one  kind  of  boy  for 
whom  he  feels  an  especial  regard  and  admiration.  The  following  ex- 
tract will  give  all  the  information  needed  on  this  point :  — 

**  My  heart  goes  with  all  boys,  but  especially  with  a  thoroughly  boyish 
boy.  •  •  •  •  I  like  the  happy,  healthy,  unsophisticated  boy,  who  is  a  boy, 
and  not  a  young  gentleman  ;  active,  restless,  generous,  brave,  truthful,  sim- 
ple, and  pure-minded :  who  thinks  it  half  a  pleasure  to  bear  pain  without 
crying,  climbs  trees,  tears  his  trousers,  has  frequent  tumbles,  bumps,  and 
famises,  and  comes  home,  now  and  then,  splashed  over  with  mud." 

Soch  is  the  boy,  whose  virtues  and  vices,  joys,  sorrows,  friendships, 
and  quarrels  are  ably  treated  of  in  the  following  pages. 

A  very  large  part  of  what  is  said  in  the  book,  we  entirely  agree 
with ;  and  we  believe  many  parents,  teachers,  and  pupils,  by  acting 
upon  the  suggestions  contained  in  its  pages,  would  receive  material 
benefit  There  are  a  few  things  about  which  we  have  some  doubt ;  but 
npon  one  subject  the  writer  expresses  sentiments,  which,  to  us,  seem 
very  objectionable,  and  which  we  deeply  regret  to  see  in  a  book  writ- 
ten, evidently,  with  a  sincere  desire  to  improve  and  elevate  the  moral 
and  religions  character  of  boys. 

.  We  allude  to  what  the  writer  says  in  regard  to  *'  boys'  fights." 
He  not  only  sees  no  harm  in  such  fights,  but  openly  encourages  them. 
Our  readers  can  judge  for  themselves,  whether  or  not  we  have  over- 
stated the  case,  by  reading  the  following  extracts :  — 

"Boys,  like  their  elders,  are  fond  of  fighting;  and  they  fight  much 
oftener,  because  to  them  the  expense  is  much  less,  and  the  consequences 
of  warfare  not  nearly  so  disastrous.  Hence  arise  wrestlings  and  pugilistic 
encounters,  and  hence  much  wailing  from  afflicted  mammas  and  immaculate 
dominies  of  the  reverend  sort,  who  see  in  black  eyes  and  swollen  lips  the 
vinble  handiwork  of  him  who  proverbially  finds  mischief  in  which  to  em« 
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ploy  idle  hands;   but  I  confess  that  I  do  not  share  this  feelingi  and  an 
willing  to  grant  fighting  iu  place  cu  an  amusement,'*  ^ 

We  are  very  glad  to  learn,  from  the  writer's  own  words,  that  there 
are  school-masters  in  England  who  disagree  with  him  on  this  point; 
and  we  think  the  weight  of  their  opinion  is  not  at  all  lessened  bj  the 
fact  that  they  belong  to  the  "  reverend  sort." 

That  our  readers  may  understand  distinctly  what  sort  of  fights  the 
writer  approves  of,  and  the  motives  which  produce  them,  they  ha¥e 
only  to  read  another  short  extract.  A  new  scholar  came  to  his  sdiool, 
and  he  employed  another  boy  to  teach  the  new  pupil  the  Greek  al- 
phabet. They  seemed  to  be  very  much  interested ;  but  one  of  them, 
a  few  days  after,  told  him  they  took  that  opportunity  to  plan  a  fight, 
which  took  place  after  school.    Of  this  the  writer  says :  -— 

**  There  was  nothing  very  wrong  in  all  this,  except  disrespect  to  the 
Greek  alphabet  Not  feeling  any  interest  in  their  study,  the  nature  of 
these  two  boys,  utter  strangers  to  each  other,  had  impelled  them  to  sympa- 
thetic discoarse  on  matters  familiar  to  both.  They  soon  discovered  that 
each  was  ready  to  run  the  risk  of  blood  and  bruises,  for  the  sake  of  excite- 
ment and  glory,  of  pain  and  danger." 

They  fought,  «and,  as  the  author  thinks, — 

**  Entered  into  the  contest  without  the  slightest  bad  feeling;  on  either  side, 
and  brought  it  to  an  end,  when  both  parties  had  had  enough,  without  any 
very  deplorable  results.     On  such  fights,  I,  for  one,  look  not  unkindly.* 

"  But  there  are  fights,"  he  says,  '^  fought  among  boys,  in  another 
spirit ;  when  the  eye  sparkles,  and  the  cheeks  flush  with  anger,  and 
the  fresh,  young  hearts  are  changed  to  gall  by  the  spirit  of  Cain." 

Such  fights  as  these  meet  with  the  just  condemnation  of  the  writer. 
But  surely  he  must  see,  one  would  think,  that  these  deplorable  con- 
tests are  the  natural  and  necessary  consequences  of  the  encourage- 
ment given  by  such  teachers  as  himself,  to  these  contests,  engaged  in 
merely  *^  for  the  sake  of  excitement  and  glory,"  which  continue  till  the 
"  black  eyes,"  the  "  swollen  lips,"  or  the  "  bloody  face,"  forces  one  of 
the  parties  to  cry  enough.  We  could  not  conscientiously  recommend 
this  book  to  our  readers,  without,  at  the  same  time,  expressing  our  de- 
cided objection  to  the  writer's  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  fighting. 

Swedenborg's  remarks  on  this  subject,  in  **  Heaven  and  Hell," 
No.  344,  meet  the  case  so  exactly,  that  we  copy  the  whole  nDm- 
ber:  — 

"  From  the  things  which  have  been  stated,  it  may  be  evident  what  tht 
education  of  infants  is  in  heaven;  viz.,  that  by  the  intelligence  of  truth  sod 
the  wisdom  of  good  they  are  introduced  into  angelic  life,  which  is  love  to 

^  ^  The  italics  are  onr  own. 
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the  Lord  and  mutual  loTe,  in  whicli  ii  innocence.  But  how  contrary  the 
education  of  infants  on  earth  is,  with  many,  may  be  evident  from  this  ex* 
ample :  I  was  in  the  street  of  a  great  city,  and  I  saw  little  boys  fighting 
with  each  other;  a  crowd  flocked  around,  which  beheld  this  with  much  grat- 
ification; and  I  was  informed  that  the  parents  themselyes  excite  their  little 
boys  to  such  combats.  The  good  spirits  and  angels,  who  saw  it  through  my 
eyes,  felt  such  aversion  at  it,  that  I  perceived  their  horror;  and  especially 
at  this,  that  the  parents  incited  them  to  such  things;  saying,  that  thus,  in 
the  first  stage  of  life,  parents  extinguish  all  the  mutual  love,  and  all  the 
innocence,  which  infants  have  from  the  Lord,  and  initiate  them  into  hatred 
and  revenge:  consequently,  that  they  studiously  exclude  their  children 
from  heaven,  where  there  is  nothing  but  mutual  love.  Let  parents,  there- 
fi>re,  who  wish  well  to  their  children,  beware  of  such  things." 

2b£b  wUh  a  Child  on  the  Beatitudei.  ^  The  words  that  I  speak  unto 
joa,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life."  John  vi.  63.  Philadelphia : 
J.  B.  Lippincott  <Sb  Co.     1868.     Pp.  132,  12mo. 

"  Out  of  the  mouthi  of  babes  and  saekllDgs  hast  thoa  ordained  itreng^.'* 

This  passage  we  think  would  be  vividly  brought  to  mind  by  read- 
ing the  little  work  whose  title  is  given  above. 

From  a  single  sentence,  commencing  on  the  ninth  page,  it  appears 
that  the  book  was  written  a  very  considerable  time  after  the  removal 
to  the  other  life  of  the  child  with  whom  the  ^  talks  "  took  place.  The 
writer,  ostensibly  a  lady,  says,  ^  So  much  I  tell  you  now,  of  my  niece 
Agnes,  one  of  God's  tender  lambs  long  since  resting  on  His  bosom." 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  sphere  of  a  child's  innocence  pervades  the 
book,  and  gives  character  to  its  spirit  and  its  teachings.  Association 
with  the  suffering  child  for  a  considerable  time,  and  ministering  to  her 
epiiitual  needs  —  needs  arising,  doubtless,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  at 
an  earlier  than  the  usual  period,  appear  to  have  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  the  writer.  The  influence  of  the  innocent  states  of  the 
child  appear  to  us  to  have  produced  such  an  effect  upon  the  writer's 
mind,  that,  actuated  in  a  good  degree  by  childlike  humility,  she  brings 
the  things  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to* the  minds  of  her  readers. 

We  do  not  regard  the  book  as  suited  to  the  instruction  of  ordinary 
children  ;  but  we  do  regard  it  as  being  calculated  to  benefit,  in  a  high 
degree,  young  persons,  as  their  spiritual  mind  commences  to  open : 
and  we  think  that  such  of  them  as  are  in  innocent  states  like  those  of 
Agnes,  will  be  delighted  and  benefited  by  the  instruction,  much  as  she 
was.  And  we  would  commend  the  book  not  only  to  this  class  of  per- 
sons, but  to  our  readers  generally. 

The  sentiments  of  the  book  are,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  a  great  extent, 
correct,  and  in  harmony  with  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church.  One 
or  two  things  we  thought  the  writer  would  have  expressed  differently. 
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if  her  experience  had  been  greater.     She  says  of  herself,  near  the 
«clo8e  of  the  work,  '<  I  was  myself  but  a  humble  learner  in  this  new 
school,  and  in  possession  of  only  a  few  meagre   rudiments  of   the 
science  of  spiritual  and  heavenly  wisdom." 

The  book  is  got  up  in  the  beautiful  style  characteristic  of  the  house 
that  publishes  it. 

The  Magic  Spectacles,    By  Chauncet  Giles.    Illustrated  by  Chap- 
man.   New  Tork :  Joseph  R.  Putnam. 

Mr.  Giles  has  before  favored  us  with  a  volume  of  stories,  in  which 
the  spirit  and  truths  of  the  New  Church,  are  happily  blended  with  an 
interesting  narrative.  We  are  glad  to  see  this  additional  contribation 
to  our  stock  of  books  for  children.  The  story  is  about  two  children, 
Greorge  and  Clara,  brother  and  sister.  George  had  been  much  per- 
plexed with  a  difficult  sum  in  Arithmetic,  which  led  to  a  conversation 
about  fairies  and  the  wonderful  things  which  were  sometimes  done 
by  their  aid.  While  this  conversation  is  going  on,  a  kind  old  man 
appears,  with  spectacles  to  sell,  —  magic  spectacles.  They  are  invis- 
ible ;  but  he  goes  through  the  process  of  apparently  adapting  them  to 
the  eyes  of  the  children  ;  tells  them  that  they  cannot  see  them ;  that 
they  are  inside  of  their  eyes ;  and  in  using  them,  these  rules  are  al- 
ways to  be  followed  :  ^*  One  thing  at  a  time.  Look  sharp.  Be  patienti 
and  persevere." 

By  following  these  rules,  the  glasses  work  wonders.  George  is  able 
to  perform  his  difficult  sums,  and  becomes  the  best  scholar  in  the 
school,  to  the  surprise  of  himself  and  others ;  and  Clara  is  equally 
successful  in  all  that  pertains  to  her  duty. 

At  first  it  appears  to  the  children  to  be  all  the  work  of  the  wonder- 
ful spectacles;  but  the  three  rules  are  constantly  coming  up,  and  made 
essential,  and  more  and  more  prominent,  and  the  illusion  seems  to  van- 
ish as  the  object  is  gradually  gained,  and  they  do  not  forget  '*  One 
thing  at  a  time.  Look  sharp.  Be  patient,  and  persevere."  The 
story  is  well  told,  and  the  interest  well  sustained  to  the  end ;  and  we 
think  that  the  book  cannot  fail  to  please,  as  well  as  instruct,  and  ele- 
vate the  minds  of  the  young  readers  into  whose  hands  it  may  come. 

We  understand  that  this  volume  is  one  of  a  series  soon  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  another,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  time  has  come,  or  is  ap- 
proaching, when  the  New  Church  may  {.reduce  many  useful  books  in 
this  department  of  literature  out  of  its  abundant  treasury.  As  the 
truths  which  she  has  to  impart  are  brought  down  and  accommodated 
to  the  states  and  capacities  of  the  young,  the  pleasure  to  the  reader 
need  not  be  less  as  the  profit  is  greater.  Within  all  which  she  has  to 
;       give,  as  the  soul  within  the  body,  will  be  the  spirit  of  the  Lord's  words : 
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**  Saffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not :  for  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  Grod."  • 


INTELLIGENCE. 


[Extracts  iW>m  the  June  Number  of  the  **  Intellectiutl  Repositoiy."] 

The  Forty-seventh  Anniyersart  Meeting  op  the  Mis- 
sionary AND  Tract  Society  op  the  New  Church.  —  This 
anniversary  was  held  at  Argyle  Square  Church,  London,  on  the  ISth 
of  May,  1868.  Tea  was  served  as  usual,  and  at  seven  o'clock  the 
chair  was  taken  in  the  church  by  Mr.  Austin,  who  called  upon  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bayley  to  open  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

The  Secretary  read  the  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  committee. 
From  this  report  it  appeared  that  during  the  year  grants  of  the 
"  four-page"  series  of  tracts  had  been  jnade  to  the  extent  of  10,350, 
and  1,540  of  the  **  general  **  series,  together  with  various  grants  of  the 
other  publications  of  the  society.  Missionary  visits  had  been  paid  to 
a  great  many  societies,  some  of  which  had  been  sustained  mainly  by 
the  aid  thus  rendered  them.  Noble's  "  Appeal "  had  been  reprinted 
daring  the  year,  and  likewise  the  lecture  entitled  the  ^  Glory  and 
Divinity  of  the  Bible,"  after  being  thoroughly  revised  by  its  author, 
the  Rev.  John  Hyde.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Fryer,  of  Lymington, 
500  copies  of  the  ^  Appeal "  had  been  advertised  for  free  gift  to 
such  clergymen  and  ministers  as  might  desire  to  possess  the  work. 
Nearly  the  wliole  of  these  having  thus  been  disposed  of,  Mr.  Fin- 
nic had  agreed  to  give  another  hundred  copies  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. Ninety  copies  out  of  the  grant  had  gone  to  the  theological  stu- 
dents of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  College,  twenty-seven  to  the  divinity  students 
of  Regent's  Park  College,  and  some  to  the  students  in  other  colleges. 

The  Treasurer  read  the  cash  accounts,  which  showed  an  increase, 
in  the  amount  of  subscriptions,  but  exhibited  great  need  of  additional 
means  for  the  society's  operations. 

Missionary  Work  in  Massachusetts.  —  The  Missionary  Board 
of  the  Massachusetts  Association  have  engaged  the  Rev.  Charles 
Hard  ON,  of  Mansfield,  to  act  as  their  Missionaiy  for  the  ensuing  six 
months. 

It  is  their  desire  that  he  perform,  as  far  as  possible,  such  missionary 
service  as  is  needed,  in  all  parts  of  this  State,  and  perhaps  a  portion 
of  Rhode  Island. 

We  regard  Mr.  Hardon,  as  a  promising  young  preacher,  and  an 
interesting  and  able  lecturer ;  and  we  would  recommend  him  to  the 
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Acting 
JURstionary  Board 


confidence  of  the  receiyen  of  the  doctrines  everywhere  within  our 
bounds.  And  we  would  suggest  to  our  friends  in  various  localities, 
that  they  give  particular  attention  to  the  question  whether  the  delivery 
of  a  sermon,  a  lecture,  or  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Church,  in  their  neighborhood,  would  not  be  a  useful  measure. 
And  wherever  this  conclusion  is  reached,  we  would  ask  our  friends, 
if  Mr.  Harden  is  not  at  hand,  to  communicate  with  us  on  the  subject, 
and  we  will  give  immediate  attention  to  their  suggestions,  and  make 
arrangements  to  meet  their  wishes. 

Mr.  Harden  will  be  furnished  with  an  abundant  supply  of  books 
and  tracts  for  sale,  and  for  judicious  gratuitous  distribution. 

Jos.  Pettee, 

For  the  Asiociatum. 
F.  A.  Dewson, 

Abiel  Silver,  j  of  &e 

Wm.  A.  Wellman,  \  Mass.  Auoctaiiim, 

For  the  Mass.  N.  C.  Vhtoiu  J 

The  address  of  Rev.  Mr.  Pettee,  who  acts  on  the  part  of  the  Mis- 
sionary and  Colportage  Committee  of  the  Association,  is  ^'  Abington, 
Mass.,"  and  that  of  Mr.  Dewson,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  MjssioDary 
Board  of  the  Union,  is  ''  No.  28  State  Street,  Boston." 

Communications  from  those  who  desire  Missionary  service,  either 
of  a  general  or  special  character,  may  be  directed  to  Bev.  Charles 
Harden,  Mansfield,  Mass.,  or  to  either  member  of  our  Missionary 
Board. 

The  "  Intellectual  Repositobt.*'  —  This  is  the  principal  peri- 
odical of  the  New  Church  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  published  monthly  in 
London,  and  is  generally  filled  with  articles  frt>m  the  pens  of  the  best 
writers  in  the  New  Church  in  that  country.  The  October  number 
contains  the  following  notice  of  our  own  Magazine,  which  will  be  read 
with  interest.  We  have  often  quoted  from  the  ''  Repository,"  and  maj 
speak  of  it  more  at  large  on  a  future  occasion :  — 

**  Besides  the  *  Messenger/  the  General  Convention  publishes  the  *  New 
Jerusalem  Magazine,'  and  the  *  Children's  New  Church  Magazine.'  The 
former  is  now  commencing  its  forty  first  volume,  and  occupies  much  the 
same  position  in  the  New  Church  in  America  that  is  held  by  the  *  Intellec* 
tual  Repository '  in  this  country.  It  is  not,  however,  burdened  with  so  ez- 
tensive  an  intelligence  department;  doubtless  because  the  'Messenger' 
absorbs  nearly  all  Church  news  into  its  more  frequently  recurring  issues. 
When  I  add  that  the  Convention  Magarine  is  about  one  third  larger  than 
the  *  Repository,'  it  will  be  evident  how  great  is  the  scope  afforded  to  oar 
American  essa3rists,  in  so  &r  as  space  is  concerned ;  they  have,  in  fact,  about 
doable  the  room  that  the  Editor  of  the  *  Repository '  can  place  at  the  disposal 
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of  his  contribatora.  This  circomstance  will  perhaps  accoant  for  the  variety 
and  wider  extended  interest  which  the  *  New  Jerusalem  Magazine '  is  enabled 
to  afford  to  its  readers.  With  respect  to  its  worth  and  style,  I  can  only,  of 
course,  give  my  own  feeling  and  opinion.  It  is  a  Mag^lzine  that  every 
spiritually  minded  New  Churchman  ought  to  read  ;  nor  can  any  such  per- 
son fail  to  do  so  without  a  great  spiritual  loss.  Tts  pervading  tone  is  quiet, 
meditative,  non -polemical,  and  eminently  calculated  to  foster  the  spiritual 
life  of  those  who  are  more  advanced  in  the  knowledge  and  intelligence  of 
the  New  Church.  It  is  not  often  that  the  mind  of  its  reader  is  drawn  away 
from  the  subject  to  the  style  of  the  writer.  The  general  style  is  decidedly 
unpretending  ;  but  all  that  is  aimed  at  is  well  accomplished.  The  reader  it 
disgusted  neither  with  the  obtrusiveness  nor  the  ignorance  of  its  contribu- 
tors. At  the  same  time,  nearly  every  article  contains  original  thought,  and 
new  ideas  ;  so  that  the  most  advanced  mind  may  always  rise  from  its  peru- 
sal with  the  pleasant  sense  of  having  gained  something. 

**  There  is  one  feature  of  this  magazine  which  greatly  enhances  its  value 
to  New  Churchmen  in  this  country.  The  reports  of  the  eight  Associations  of 
the  Church  in  America  are  regularly  stitched  up  with  its  pages,  as  well  as 
the  Journals  of  the  General  Convention.  The  Association  Reports  occupy 
from  thirty  pages  each  downwards,  and  are  full  of  interesting  matter. 

Funds  of  the  New  Church  General  Conference  in  Great 
Britain.  —  The  following  statement  of  the  funds  presented  to  the 
Conference,  either  by  bequest  or  gifl,  with  their  dates,  will  be  interest- 
ing to  our  readers :  — 

1821,  Mrs.  Berry £300    0|0 

1824,  Mr.  Thomas  Chester 8,000    0  0 

1830,  "   William  Hutchinson 300    0  0 

1831,  A  Lady 2000 

1832,  Mrs.  Anne  Marshal 1,126    6  0 

1834,  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Birch 300    0  0 

1840,  Mr.  Joshua  Jarvis  273  14  1 

1841,  **    Thomas  Jones 50  . 0  0 

1844,  **  Mackenzie 20    0  0 

1845,  **  Mansfield 30000 

1840,  **  Grayson 5000 

1851,  "  Christopher  Middlemist 10    0  0 

1859,  Messrs.  Harris  &  Hughes 600    0  0 

1860,  Mr.  Roger  Crompton 17,400    0  0 

1861,  *'  Field  Wade 10    0  0 

1862,  ''  Richard  Craik 252    0  0 

1868,  **  John  Finnie 4,000    0  0 

1864,  "  James  Negus 2000 

1866,  "  Charles  Deacon 40    0  0 

"*        **    John  Finnie 4,000    0  0 

"        "   Trimen %       .       .       .         1,000    0  0 

£33,072    0  1 

At  the  present  price  of  gold,  here  is  a  working  capital  of  more  than 
$200,000.    Some  of  these  funds  were  given  for  speci^ed  o\>^%c\&^  W\ 
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the  majority  of  them  are  left  to  the  diBcretion  of  the  Conference.  The 
principal  objects  to  which  the  income  is  applied  are  the  following* 
There  are  eleven  schools,  to  each  of  which  the  Conference  contribotet 
twelve  or  fifteen  pounds  a  year,  which  gives  it  the  right  to  keep  a 
certain  number  of  children  in  the  schooL  Different  amounts  are  also 
appropriated  to  the  New  Church  National  Missionary  Institution ;  to 
other  Missionary  and  Tract  Societies,  to  the  Swedenborg  Publishing 
Society,  to  the  Students  and  Ministers'  Aid  Fund,  to  the  Pension  Fund, 
to  the  New  Church  College,  to  aiding  small  societies  in  maintaining 
public  worship,  tp  the  publication  of  a  Liturgy,  Hymn  Book,  Tune 
Book,  Periodicab,  etc 

The  following  statistics  may  also  be  interesting.  They  are  for  the 
year  ending  in  August  last :  — 

Societies  connected  with  Conference 56 

Members  more  than  twenty  years  of  age           8,628 

Baptisms  of  Infants 460 

**            Adults 7 

Sunday-schools  reported 44 

Children  in  ditto 8,988 

Children  in  Day-schools  connected  with  Conference     ....  8,996 

Libraries,  — No.  of  volumes 9,818 

Swedenborg  Society,  —  volnmes  sold 4,484 

Number  of  Tracts  issued 58^909 

The  Pope's  Appeal.  —  A  communication  of  quite  an  unusual 
character  has  recently  been  issued  from  Rome  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  It 
is  an  appeal  to  all  Protestants  and  non-Catholics.  Instead  of  being 
in  the  usual  strain  of  denunciation  of  heretics,  —  which  our  readers 
know  all  who  are  not  Catholics,  are,  in  the  view  of  the  Romish  Church, 
—  it  takes  the  form  of  expostulation  and  earnest  entreaty.  Here  is 
an  example.  He  says,  in  reference  to  those  out  of  the  Catholic 
Church :  — 

^^  Let  them  satisfy  the  wants  of  their  own  hearts,  and  striye  to  extricate 
themselves  from  a  condition  in  which  they  cannot  be  secure  concerning 
their  own  salvation.  And  let  them  not  cease  to  offer  fervent  prayers  to  the 
Lord  of  mercy,  that  He  may  throw  down  the  wall  of  separation,  dispel 
the  mists  of  error,  and  guide  them  back  to  the  bosom  of  Holy  Mother 
Church,  in  which  their  fathers  found  the  salutary  pastures  of  life,  and  in 
which  alone  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  are  preserved  and  handed  down 
in  their  integrity,  and  the  mysteries  of  heavenly  grace  are  dispensed." 

Our  first  impression  of  this  appeal  was  its  exceeding  absurdity,  — 
calling  upon  the  people  of  this  age,  so  characterized  by  freedom  of 
thought  and  of  action,  to  enter  the  bosom  of  that  body  which  takes 
away  from  others  this  freedom,  and  thinks  and  decides  for  them« 
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Bat  then  comes  up  the  tendency  to  Ritualism,  so  akin  to  the  Romish 
Church,  which  is  manifesting  itself  so  conspicuously  throughout  the 
whole  of  Protestant  Christendom  ;  and  in  this  we  see  a  manifest  ground 
for  the  appeal ;  and  taking  it  in  connection  with  facts  which  have  come 
before  the  public,  we  see  not  a  little  reason  to  expect  that  the  appeal 
will,  with  some,  meet  a  more  or  less  favorable  response. 

Mb.  Beecher  on  Work.  —  In  a  printed  discourse  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  whibh  has  recently  attracted  our  attention,  the 
doctrine  of  giving  our  life  for  others  in  performing  uses  for  them,  is 
distinctly  and  forcibly  brought  out. 

He  shows  that  in  performing  faithfully  the  work  of  our  office  or 
business,  we  are  doing  more  for  others  than  we  are  for  ourselves ;  and 
he  very  properly  and  strongly  urges  the  point,  that  we  should  be  in- 
terested mainly,  not  in  what  we  get,  but  in  what  we  give.  Among 
many  true  things  which  he  says  is  this :  — 

**  It  is  unfortunate  that  our  habits  of  thought  have  not  been  more  Chris- 
tianixed,  and  that  our  phrase  has  not  been  converted,  as  well  as  the  people 
who  use  it  For  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  trades,  various  manual 
employments,  and  professions,  in  their  lowest  relations.  If  we  speak  of  the 
carpenter's  business,  it  is  either  as  a  toil  or  as  a  support.  It  is  a  toil,  and  it 
is  a  support ;  and  these  in  their  relative  positions  are  not  unworthy  of  con- 
sideration ;  but  that  is  not  the  whole,  nor  the  half;  that  is  the  least  part. 
What  a  man  derives  himself  from  the  cunning  craft  he  pursues,  is  not  half 
so  important,  as  it  is  not  half  so  much,  as  what  he  gives  by  it." 

This  is  good  New  Church  doctrine,  and  was  never  known  in  the 
Christian  Church  till  since  the  commencement  of  the  New  Dispensa- 
tion. 

The  Hartford  Ministers'  Meeting.  —  In  looking  over  the 
'^  Congregationalist,"  our  attention  was  attracted  to  an  article  by  Rev. 
W.  L.  Gage,  with  the  heading,  "  The  Hartford  Ministers'  Meeting." 

We  learn  from  the  article,  that  the  meeting  thus  denominated,  ^<  is  a 
weekly  gathering  of  ministers,  of  the  Congregational,  Baptist,  Methn 
odist,  and  Presbyterian  denominations,  both  of  the  city  (Hartford), 
and  within  a  circle  of  an  elastic  radius,  say  about  twelve  miles." 

Of  the  object  of  the  meeting  it  is  said,  that  it  ^'  is  to  unite  all  the 
ministers  of  the  denominations  known  as  Evangelical.  The  Episcopa- 
lians are,  of  course,  included  ;  but  true  to  their  usual  polity,  they  prefer 
to  unchurch  themselves,  and  to  reckon  themselves  beyond  the  pale  of 
those  who  recognize  the  fellowship  of  the  Spirit  as  the  supreme  bond 

of  Christians The  order  is  simply  this :  At  ten  o'clock  on 

Monday  morning,  the  ministers  assemble  in  the  cheerful  sitting-room 
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The  sacred  Scripture,  henceforth,  is  going  to  exercise  far 
more  influence  upon  men  than  it  has  done  heretofore.  Its 
power  for  good  is  to  become  both  more  widely  and  more  deeply 
felt.  The  Church  is  to  realize  this  power  more.  The  Word  is 
to  be  more  nearly  connected  with  the  Lord  Himself^  in  the 
thought  of  the  Church,  than  heretofore  ;  and  His  presence  in  it 
is  to  be  more  appreciated  and  felt.  For  so  intimate  is  His  con- 
nection with  it,  that  He  is  sometimes  said  to  clothe  Himself  with 
it  as  with  a  garment ;  and  at  other  times  it  is  said  that  He  is  the 
Word  itself.  From  which  it  may  appear  that  He  is  spiritually 
present  witliin  its  outermost  senses,  and  that  in  its  inmost  sense 
it  is  Himself,  for  it  is  the  very  thought  dwelling  in  His  own 
mind. 

In  order  that  these  things  may  take  place,  and  the  Word 
.  proceed  to  exercise  this  new  influence  over  men,  a  work  has  to 
be  done  for  the  rational  mind.  Men  must  be  enabled  to  see 
the  Word  in  a  new  light.  They  must  learn  more  clearly  than 
is  now  understood,  its  nature,  and  the  meaning  of  its  several 
parts.  The  things  which  stand  in  the  way  of  receiving  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  it  must  be  removed.  The  obscurities  resting  upon 
it  nmst  bo  cleared  away,  and  those  things  which  appear  not 
Divine,  explained.  For  the  regeneration  of  man  is  effected  in 
freedom,  and  by  the  exercise  of  his  rational  faculty. 

No  one  can  bring  to  mind  the  confusion  prevailing  on  this 
subject  at  the  present  day,  without  being  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity there  is  for  a  clearer  exposition :  the  ideas  concerning 
inspiration  so  vague,  conflicting,  and  indefinite  ;  the  meaning  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  Scripture  so  much  a  matter  of  dispute ; 
while  so  many  deny  its  authority,  or  reduce  its  divinity  to  a 
very  low  measure. 

The  Doctrines  of  the  New  Church  enable  us  to  form  clear 
and  definite  ideas  on  all  these  subjects,  for  which  we  can  never 
be  too  abundantly  thankful.  Those  ideas  arc  consistent  with 
themselves,  and  capable  of  such  a  variety  of  confirmation  as  to 
produce  the  fullest  convictions  of  the  reason.  They  place  all 
the  different  parts  of  the  truth  in  such  harmony  with  each  other, 
that  the  enlightened  mind  sees  for  itself  that  "  Jerusalem  is," 
indeed,  "  built  as  a  city  that  is  compact  together."  The  walls 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  rest   securely  on    twelve    foundations. 
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composed  of  precious  stones,  which  are  the  rational  truths  of 
the  Scripture.  And  one  who  is  in  an  affirmative  affection,  and 
has  come  to  a  clear  apprehension  of  these  truths,  feels  that  his 
feet  are  on  solid  ground,  as  of  a  rock  ;  and  that  he  at  least  can 
stand  firmly  amid  the  sea  of  wavering  opinion  that  surrounds 
him. 

As  is  well  known,  the  New  Church  makes  a  distinction  among 
the  books  composing  our  common  Bible,  ascribing  to  some  a 
different  character  from  that  which  it  ascribes  to  others.  This 
subject  has  caused,  and  is  likely  still  to  cause,  no  little  discus- 
sion ;  for  it  is  a  subject  on  which  the  Christian  public  generally 
are  (very  appropriately  and  justly)  somewhat  sensitive.  Their 
religious  affections  having  clustered  for  a  long  time,  and  formed 
themselves,  around  a  certain  set  of  ideas,  there  is,  naturally 
enough,  a  very  strong  feeling  against  having  those  ideas  dis-? 
turbed ;  and  this  feeling  has  produced  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  New  Church  views,  as  well  as  a  certain  amount  of  misrep- 
resentation. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  direct  attention  to  this  subject, 
giving  such  information  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect,  and 
making  such  explanations  as  occur.  We  shall  treat  of  the  Old 
Testament  first.  We  are  told  in  the  writings  of  the  Church, 
that  a  portion  of  the  Books  composing  our  present  canon,  are 
Books  of  the  Word  ;  that  is,  that  they  are  plenarily  inspired, 
consisting  of  immediate  communications  of  truth  from  the  Most 
High,  and  containing  everywhere  within  them  interior,  spiritual, 
and  Divine  meanings,  concealed  or  hidden  behind  the  symbol- 
ism of  the  letter.  These  are  the  five  Books  of  Moses,  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  the  Psalms,  with  all  the  Books  of  the 
Prophets. 

The  remaining  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  are  taught, 
do  not  possess  so  high  a  character.  They  are  authentic,  sacred 
writings,  —  Books  of  the  Church,  properly  belonging  to  the 
canon  of  Scripture  ;  but  the  inspiration  under  which  they  were 
written  is  less  in  degree :  they  have  no  internal  or  spiritual 
senses,  and  their  communication  with  heaven  is  not  so  direct  or 
immediate. 

At  first  sight  this  distinction  seems  arbitrary,  and  without 
reason.     But  this  is  only  because  the  subject  has  never  been 
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attended  to  with  sufficient  care,  nor  the  requisite  amount  of 
study  expended  upon  it  The  moment  it  begins  to  be  exam- 
ined, the  necessity  for  drawing  such  a  line  manifestly  appears. 

The  first  question  that  naturally  arises  is,  —  Is  there  any 
foundation  for  this  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  Scriptures?  can 
such  a  distinction  be  made  out  from  anything  contained  in  the 
Books  themselves  ?  The  reply  is  that  it  can  ;  and  the  criterion 
to  be  observed  is  very  simple,  palpable,  and  easy  to  be  under- 
stood. 

The  Boohs  belonging  to  the  Word^  every  one  of  them^  claim  to 
contain^  or  are  declared  to  le^  the  Word  of  the  Lord  ;  whUe 
the  remainder  of  the  Books  make  no  such  claim  for  themselves^ 
nor  do  the  other  Scriptures  make  it  for  them. 

This  is  very  significant  and  important.  In  truth  it  contains 
the  very  pith  of  the  inquiry :  for  it  is  an  accepted  principle  in 
Biblical  studies,  to  use  the  words  of  a  standard  New  England 
theologian,  that  "  the  argument  to  which  the  greatest  impor- 
tance is  to  be  attached,  is  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  writers 
themselves  respecting  their  own  inspiration."  ^  This  is  a  prin- 
ciple which  we  can  easily  apply ;  for  the  Bible  is  in  the  hands 
of  all,  and  each  one  can  study  it  for  himself. 

Let  us  briefly  indicate,  therefore,  a  few  things  which  the 
Scriptures  contain  respecting  it. 

The  liistorv  of  Divine  Revelation  amonor  the  Jews  commences 
with  the  call  of  Abraham ;  and  opening  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
we  there  read :  "  Now  Jehovah  had  said  unto  Abram,  Get  thee 
out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father*s 
house,  unto  a  land  that  I  will  show  thee.  And  I  will  make  of 
thee  a  great  nation  ;  and  I  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name 
great;  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing.  And  I  will  bless  tliem 
that  bless  thee,  and  curse  him  that  curseth  thee ;  and  in  thee 
shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.  So  Abram  departed, 
as  Jehovah  had  spoken  unto  him." 

There  is  no  ambiguity  in  this  statement.  Here  we  have  a 
distinct  declaration  of  a  word  from  the  Lord,  —  an  immediate 
personal  communication  from  the  Most  High.  Abraham  is  also 
set  apart,  by  Divine  designation,  to  a  special  office,  —  as  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord  in  a  peculiar  sense,  and  a  medium  of  future 
Divine  blessings  to  all  families  of  the  earth. 

1  Dr.  Woods,  Vol.  I.  99. 
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Consequently,  as  we  trace  the  history  of  Abraham  we  find 
this  Divine  commission  carried  out.  We  find  him  possessed 
from  time  to  time  of  the  gift  of  seership,  —  the  faculty  of  open 
vision  into  the  spiritual  world,  conversing  with  angels  and  hold- 
ing open  intercourse  with  the  Lord,  as  He  then  manifested 
Himself.  As  often  as  was  needfiil,  Jehovah  appeared,  and 
communicated  to  him  the  Divine  Word. 

Those  communications,  and  that  commission,  continued  to 
Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph  ;  and  then,  after  a  period,  Moses  was 
called  in  a  similar  manner.  We  read  the  account,  in  the  third 
chapter  of  Exodus,  how  God  appeared  unto  him  by  Mount  Ho- 
reb,  in  a  burning  bush,  and  called  to  him  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
bush.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  whole  of  it,  but  we  read 
that  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  "  I  am  the  God  of  thy  father,  — 
the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob." 
.  .  .  ,  "  Come  now,  therefore,  and  I  will  send  thee  unto  Pha- 
raoh,  that  thou  mayest  bring  up  My  people,  the  children  of 
Israel,  out  of  Egypt." 

Thus  Moses  became  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  and  the  most 
remarkable  one  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  His  open  in- 
tercourse with  Jehovah,  appearing  to  him  in  and  through  the 
Angel  of  His  Presence,  was  almost  constant.  No  step  was 
taken  by  him  without  a  Divine  command.  The  "  Word  of  the 
Lord  "  was  continually  in  his  ears  or  on  his  tongue.  By  it  he 
took  to  himself  Aaron,  and  went  down  into  Egypt,  and  stood 
before  Pharaoh.  By  it  he  smote  Egypt  with  plagues,  and  led 
out  the  people,  and  parted  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  asunder. 

This  open  intercourse  was  kept  up  through  the  wilderness 
journey.  The  record  of  every  important  movement  commences 
with  the  words,  "  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Speak  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them.  Thus  saith  Jehovah." 
How  frequently  this  and  similar  phrases  occur  in  those  four 
Books,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy!  Every- 
thing was  done  by  immediate  Divine  command.  Every  civil 
ordinance,  every  statute  of  the  ritual,  came  directly  from  above. 
Thus  were  determined  the  movements  of  the  journey,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  camp.  For  all  difficult  questions  there  was  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  Wisdom  that  is  higher  than  human,  —  an 
aninterrupted  succession  of  heavenly  intercourse. 
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Moses  nowhere  gave  the  people  his  own  sayings :  he  gave 
them,  in  all  instances,  the  "  Word  of  the  Lord."  Nor  has  he, 
in  those  Books,  written  his  own  thoughts ;  but,  as  we  read  in 
the  fourth  verse  of  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Exodus,  and  in 
Deut.  xxxi.  9,  "  Moses  wrote  all  the  words  of  Jehovah." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  five  Books  of  Moses  constantly  claim  to 
be,  and  are  in  the  fullest  sense,  the  "  Word  of  the  Lord;^*  — 
direct  communications  of  the  Divine  thought. 

And,  at  this  point,  there  is  a  single  remarkable  circumstance 
connected  with  this  portion  of  the  Bible  Revelation,  to  which 
we  wish  to  refer.  The  Ten  Commandments  were  given  from 
Mount  Sinai.  As  we  are  told  in  the  writings  of  the  Church, 
those  commandments  contain  a  summary  of  all  Divine  Truth: 
they  involve  —  in  their  entire  meaning,  natural,  spiritual,  celes- 
tial, and  Divine  —  all  the  laws  of  life  ;  all  the  truths  by  which 
man  is  regenerated,  and  becomes  spiritual.  But  how  were  they 
given  ?  Did  they  come  through  Moses  ?  '  No,  Moses  was  not 
even  allowed  to  make  the  first  record  of  them  ;  but,  as  wo  read, 
they  were  engraven  on  the  two  tables  of  stone  by  the  finger  of 
the  Lord  Himself.  No  human  instrument  was  allowed  to  inter- 
vene between  the  Divinity  and  the  complete  accomplishment  of 
His  work.  The  entire  operation,  from  first  to  last,  from  the  first 
conception  of  infinite  love  and  thought,  down  to  the  last  line  of 
literal  expression  upon  the  stone,  was  wholly  and  altogether 
Divine.  Not  only  the  words,  but  as  said  in  Exodus  (xxxii.  16), 
"  And  the  tables  were  the  work  of  God ;  and  the  writing  was 
the  waiting  of  God,  graven  upon  the  tables." 

This  is  the  Law,  which  is  the  Lord's  covenant  "with  His 
people  ;  and  which,  written  again  by  the  Lord  on  two  other 
tables,  hewn  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  was  deposited  in  the  ark, 
and  became  the  sign  and  emblem  of  the  Divine  presence  with 
the  Jewish  Church, 

As  we  contemplate  these  things,  how  true  to  us  do  the  words 
of  the  Psalm  become :  "  Open  Thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  be- 
hold wondrous  things  out  of  Thy  law  I  "  and,  "  My  heart  stand- 
eth  in  awe  of  Thy  Word." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  portion  of  this  Book  which  we 
call  the  Bible,  and  view  something  in  contrast  with  what  we 
have  here  seen.     About  the  middle  of  the  volume  we  find  the 
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Book  of  Esther.  We  have  chosen  to  examine  this  ancient 
writing  next,  because  it  affords,  perhaps,  the  best  example,  of 
the  second  class  of  Books.  No  Book,  probably,  in  the  Bible,  is 
more  strongly  marked  with  those  characteristics  which  belong 
to  the  Scriptures  of  the  second  order,  than  this  one.  By  com- 
paring this,  therefore,  with  the  Books  of  Moses,  which  are  a 
type  of  the  highest  order,  we  shall  be  able  to  see,  in  the  clearest 
light,  the  manifest  distinction  which  exists  between  the  two 
classes  of  Books. 

We  open  the  book  of  Esther  to  read,  and  what  do  we  there 
find  ?  Does  it  begin  by  declaring  itself  to  be  the  Word  of  the 
Lord  ?  No,  it  says  nothing  about  it.  Is  there  any  open  vision 
spoken  of  ?  or  the  word  of  any  prophet  ?  or  any  Divine  call, 
command,  message,  or  commission  recorded  ?  No,  there  is 
none  of  these.  Was  the  author  who  wrote  the  book  inspired  ? 
He  does  not  claim  to  have  been :  no  mention  is  made  in  it  of 
the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  of  any  heavenly  influence. 

What,  then,  does  it  contain  ?  It  is  simply  the  history  of  a  Jew- 
ish maiden,  who,  not  returning  with  the  rest  of  her  people  from 
their  captivity,  remained  in  exile,  lived  for  a  time  at  a  foreign 
court,  and,  tlirough  a  singular  train  of  circumstances,  became  at 
length  a  queen.  The  very  name  of  the  Lord  is  not  even  once 
mentioned  in  it.  It  contains  neither  prayer  nor  praise.  It  re- 
cognizes neither  a  heaven,  nor  a  Divine  Providence,  nor  even 
the  existence  of  a  God.  For  aught  that  appears  in  its  pages,  it 
is  a  perfectly  heathenish  book  ;  making  no  claim,  and  displaying 
no  claim,  to  anything  Divine  or  holy.  In  none  of  the  other 
Books  of  Scripture  is  it  ever  sanctioned,  or  quoted  from,  or  re- 
ferred to  in  any  way.  These  things  are  patent  on  the  letter,  of 
Scripture,  and  can  be  easily  examined  by  any  one  for  himself. 

Of  course,  such  circumstances  as  those  now  mentioned  have 
not  escaped  the  attention  of  scholars  in  examining  the  subject. 
Nearly  all  the  principal  Biblical  critics  refer  to  them,  acknowl- 
edge the  difficulties,  and  attempt  to  dispose  of  them ;  some  in 
one  way,  and  some  in  another.  Even  the  historv  it  contains  is 
maintained  by  many  to  be  glaringly  inaccurate.^  Martin 
Luther^  thought  it  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  Protestant 

1  This  is  generally  admitted.  —  See  Stuart,  0.  T.  C,  p.  861. 
*  Sec  Kitto,  Art.  Eithtr,  Luther's  TabU  Talk. 
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Canon,  but  should  be  ranked  with  the  Apociypha.  And  says 
Prof.  Stuart,  of  Andover,  "  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  it,  how 
it  could  be  written  by  a  pi(ms  Jew  who  was  uninspired,"  so  Kt- 
tle  of  religion  is  there  in  it,  ....  it  *'*'  teaches  us  no  doctrine, 
in  a  direct  way ;  it  gives  us  expressly  no  moral  precepts.  If  it 
were  struck  out  of  the  Canon  to-day,  not  a  single  doctrine  or 
ethical  principle  would  be  changed,  or  be  found  wanting."  — 
(O.  T.  C,  pp.  351-2.) 

With  these  facts  before  us,  the  question  arises,  how  it  came 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Protestant  Canon.  The  principal  rea- 
son we  believe  was,  that  it  was  written  in  Hebrew,  and  came 
down  along  with  the  sacred  books ;  whereas  those  comprising 
the  Apocrypha  were  written  in  Greek. 

We  have  now  exhibited  the  contrast  we  proposed ;  and  by 
it,  we  believe,  will  be  seen,  not  simply  the  propriety,  but  the 
absolute  necessity  of  meeting  this  question  fairly^  —  of  distin- 
guishing among  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  and  drawing  some  line 
of  distinction  between  theiti. 

The  next  inquiry  interesting  to  a  New  Churchman  is,  Can 
the  line  of  separation,  thus  clearly  brought  to  light,  be  distin- 
guished, so  as  to  be  followed  as  a  guide  through  the  rest  of  the 
Scriptures  ?     The  reply  is,  we  believe  it  can. 

In  the  light  which  the  doctrines  give  of  the  nature  of  the 
Word,  —  knowing  what  we  have  to  search  for,  —  we  think  we 
can  discover  all  the  links  which  connect  the  different  Divine 
Books  with  each  other,  uniting  the  whole  Word  into  one  con- 
tinuous and  unbroken  chain,  from  beginning  to  end. 

y¥ »  B.  n. 
[To  be  continued.] 


NOTICE  OF  PRESIDENT  HARRIS'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE 
GRADUATING  CLASS  OF  BOWDOIN  COLLEGE. 

With  some  of  the  receivers  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  it  is  a 
source  of  discouragement  that  the  truths  revealed  in  them  and 
taught  by  tliera,  —  so  rational  in  themselves,  so  full  of  spiritual 
power,  so  conducive  to  the  dissipation  of  clouds  which  in  men's 
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minds  hang,  pall-Iike,  around  the  Lord's  government  and  deal- 
ings with  His  children,  almost  destroying  faith  in  Him  and  hope 
of  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  —  that  these  truths  should  be  of  so 
slow  growth  in  the  world.  But  are  we  not  apt  to  regard  the 
reception  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  as  taking  place 
alone  in  the  natural  world,  —  or,  at  least,  do  we  not  ignore  the 
fact  that  these  doctrines  are  being  taught  and  received  in  the 
spiritual  world,  and  are,  through  the  living  instrumentality  of 
man  in  that  world,  affecting  man's  state  in  this  world  ? 

There  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this,  in  the 
changed  character  of  thought  in  those  who  are  the  leaders  and 
instructors  in  the  various  churches  and  educational  institutions. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  thoughts  by  reading  in  the  "  Bos- 
ton Daily  Advertiser,"  of  July  7th,  a  portion  of  the  "  Bacca- 
laureate Sermon  to  the  Graduating  Class  of  Bow.doin  College  " 
on  its  commencement  week.  The  subject  was :  "  Faith  in  the 
unseen  God  the  energetic  Principle  of  a  noble  Life." 

To  every  sincere  New  Churchman  it  is  cause  of  gratitude  to 
God,  that  in  His  infinite  Divine  mercy  He  is  filling  with  new 
and  true  significance  the  old  terms  of  the  theology  that  is  pass- 
ing away,  —  with  the  light  of  the  Spiritual  Sun,  so  that  to 
minds  as  yet  unprepared  to  receive  His  love  and  wisdom  in  the 
streets  of  the  Holy  city,  those  terms  are  made  in  some  degree 
admissive  of  heavenly  heat  and  light.  Observe  in  the  following 
extract  how  the  words,  "  the  energizing  power  of  faith,"  are 
made  to  express  the  New  Church  idea  of  charity  based  upon 
the  love  of  use :  — 

^  The  well-being  of  man  is  found  not  in  indulgence,  but  in  achieve- 
ment. The  radical  impulse  of  the  soul  is  to  put  itself  forth  through 
all  its  complicated  powers  in  action.  This  distinguishes  man  from  the 
brutes  —  man  driven  by  an  impulse  in  the  essence  of  his  being  to  end- 
less forthputting  and  growth,  and  thus  both  as  an  individual  and  a  race 
characterized  by  the  capacity  of  progress  —  the  brute  striking  soon 
after  birth  the  impassable  limit  of  its  development.  Therefore  man's 
well-being  is  found  in  achievement,  not  in  indulgence.  It  consists  in 
the  complete  and  harmonious  forthputting  of  all  his  powers.  In  this 
also  man  is  distinguished  from  the  brutes,  whose  well-being  consists 
not  in  achievement,  but  in  indulgence.  Their  best  condition  is  to  be 
sleek  and  fat ;  but  man  cannot  be  groomed  and  foddered  into  blessed- 
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ness.  He  must  tvork  out  his  salvation.  Even  in  heaven,  yrhicb 
is  sometimes  described  as  rest,  ^  they  rest  not  day  nor  night,'  —  the 
everlasting  repose  of  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  being  like 
that  of  the  solid  earth,  the  repose  of  harmonious  but  intense  and  un- 
ceasing action.  It  is  this  radical  impulse  which  makes  it  impossible 
for  a  man  to  rest  satisfied  with  any  good  possessed  ;  which  drives  him 
from  the  arbors  of  delight  already  created,  to  incur  new  risks,  to  en- 
dure new  toils  and  privations,  to  assume  new  responsibilities.  So  Paul 
describes  the  Christian  life :  *  Forgetting  the  things  which  are  behind 
and  reaching  out  to  the  things  which  are  before.* 

"  Jesus  announces  the  law  of  service  as  the  law  of  his  kingdom :  *  If 
any  man  will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your  ser^^ant.'  Under- 
lying this,  recognized  and  dominant  in  the  highest  sphere  of  action,  is 
this  psychological  fact,  that  the  primitive  and  indestructible  impulse  of 
the  soul  is  to  put  itself  forth  through  all  its  powers  in  action ;  that 
man's  well-being  is  impossible  in  a  life  of  indulgence,  —  in  '  being  min- 
istered unto;'  possible  only  in  a  life  of  achieving,  in  *  ministering'  or 
rendering  service.  In  the  self-devoting  ministry  of  Jesus  is  the  same 
life  force  of  humanity  glorified." 

The  following  is  good  teaching  and  a  valuable  warning  to  all 
in  the  present  state  of  society.  New  Churchmen,  as  well  as 
others,  would  do  well  to  ponder  the  importance  of  the  consider- 
ations presented,  and  to  search  themselves  in  the  sincere  effort 
to  discover  whether  they  may  not  have  an  "  itching  palm," 
which  is  obstructing  their  interest  in  the  knowledge  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church,  in  the  practice  of  its  goods,  and  in  the 
peace  of  mind  consequent  upon  such  knowledge  and  practice :  — 

• 

"  Material  good  stimulates  pursuit,  but  its  possession  cannot  satisfy. 
It  *  perishes  in  the  using.'  Spiritual  ideas  and  hopes  at  once  com- 
mand, stimulate,  and  satisfy.  Their  supremacy  the  soul  intuitively 
acknowledges,  confesses  it  noble  to  sacrifice  for  them  all  transitory 
goods.  In  striving  to  realize  them  in  himself  and  in  society,  a  man 
finds  a  cause  adequate  to  kindle  enthusiasm,  to  give  scope  to  heroism, 
and  at  once  to  satisfy  and  ennoble  the  irrepressible  impulse  to  action ; 
he  is  blessed  in  the  consciousness  of  putting  forth  all  his  power,  of  fill- 
ing his  sphere  full  of  his  own  energy,  as  the  sun  fills  its  sphere  with 
light.  With  ever  sustained  enthusiasm  he  works  for  them  and  rests 
not ;  he  accepts  the  work  as  a  privilege,  and  triumphs  in  every  . 
achievement ;,  ho  finds  that  repose  in  his  work  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  rest  of  heaven  —  rest  while  resting  not  —  blessed  in  the  con- 
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sciousness  of  fulness  of  life  and  power,  of  worthiness  and  sufficiency  of 
aims — joyously  realizing  the  highest  possibilities  of  his  being." 
«         •         •         •         •         •         •         •         •         •«•         • 

"  Materialism,  the  denial  of  the  spiritual,  offers  nothing  to  inspire 
enthusiasm  or  to  crcato  heroism.  It  belittles  man,  and  contracts  the 
range  of  human  thought,  sliutting  out  the  grandeur  of  GodV  immor- 
tality. It  circumscribes  the  scope  of  human  action  and  the  sphere  of 
human  interest.  It  withers  the  noblest  affections  and  aspirations.  Its 
essential  principle  necessarily  is,  that  man's  well-being  consists  in  mul- 
Uplying  the  comforts  of  life,  that  is,  in  ease  and  indulgence.  The  high- 
est result  it  can  offer  is  not  the  man  noble  in  himself  and  in  his  work, 
but  only  the  man  in  good  circumstances ;  the  man  well  fed,  well 
clothed,  well  housed,  with  all  the  modern  conveniences ;  the  man  of 
genteel  tastes,  easy  life,  languid  hopes,  feeble  joys,  no  faith,  and  gela- 
tinous incapacity  for  enthusiasm  ;  a  man  who  acknowledges  no  wisdom 
except  practical  shrewdness  in  getting  on  ;  to  whom  toil  and  sacrifice 
for  the  realization  of  a  spiritual  idea  are  fanaticism." 

The  following  observations  in  regard  to  the  preeminence  of 
love  over  faith,  and  of  the  hardness  and  coldness  of  truth  with- 
out goodness,  are  well  stated  from  a  certain  and  not  unimpor- 
tant point  of  view  :  — 

"  Faith,  by  the  necessity  of  its  nature,  becomes  love.  It  is  spiritual 
life.  The  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  that  love  is  life,  that  with- 
out love  the  soul  is  dead,  that  the  beginning  of  love  in  the  heart  by 
faith  is  a  birth  to  a  new  life,  is  scarcely  metaphor ;  it  is  rather  pro- 
found philosopliical  tnith. 

"  Love  is  not  a  n(;gation  or  suppression.  Selfishness,  giving  no  suf- 
ficient end* or  scoi)e  for  energies,  and  making  noble  enthusiasm  impos- 
sible, contracts  and  sui)i>rcsses.  Love  develops,  quickens,  'ennobles. 
Hence  Christian  virtue  is  not  a  mere  nes:ation  of  sin.  The  "  Thou 
shalt  not "  of  the  Ten  Commandments  gives  place  to  the  '^Thou  shalt" 
of  the  Gospel  —  thou  shalt  love ;  and  the  love  shall  be  in  its  scope 
broad  as  the  universe ;  thou  shalt  love  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.  A  man  may  be  scrupulously  moral ;  no  one  can 
charge  him  with  lying,  or  dishonesty,  or  drunkenness ;  a  man  of  hard, 
stem  integrity  ;  hard  and  stern  in  his  censure  of  vice  ;  hard  and  stern 
in  bis  dealings  with  men  ;  you  know  he  will  not  cheat,  but  you  would 
not  go  to  him  for  a  favor,  for  sympathy,  for  help  ;  you  would  not  ask 
him  to  share  your  admiration  of  a  fine  picture,  or  a  disinterested  and 
self-sacrificing  action.     His  moral  energy  is  concentrated  on  holding 
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himself  back  from  vice.  Even  his. self-righteousness  is  satisfied  with 
thanking  Gk)d  that  he  is  not  as  other  men  are.  His  favorite  maxim  is, 
— '  It  is  better  to  be  hard  and  honest  than  hardly  honest/  He  is  hard 
and  honest,  taking  the  exact  pound  of  flesh,  —  a  moralist,  — 

*  to  whose  smooth  robbed  soul  can  cling 
Nor  form  nor  feeling,  great  or  small ; ' — 

all  the  effervescence  of  beauty,  geniality,  and  affection  ruTtbed  off,  and 
nothing  lefl  but  the  smooth  hard  surface  of  a  negative  morality.  Such 
is  not  the  character  that  comes  from  faith.  The  Christian  loves ;  and 
all  that  is  lovely  and  genial  and  beautiful  blooms  forth  from  his  heart 
of  love." 

As  regards  the  expression,  "  Faith  in  the  unseen  God,"  one 
cannot  but  call  to  mind  the  words  of  Paul  upon  Mars-hill :  "  I 
found  an  altar  with  this  inscription :  '  To  the  Unknown  God.' 
Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship,  Him  declare  I  unto 
you. 

While  every  w^ell-rcad  New  Churchman  must  see  that  the 
Divine  worship  of  those  ignorant  of  the  revelations  made 
through  Swedenborg,  is,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  worship 
of  an  unknown  God,  yet  all  who  have,  in  the  searching  light  of 
these  revelations,  essayed  to  bring  their  lives  into  correspon- 
dence with  what  they  thus  learn  of  heavenly  life,  feel  but  too 
keenly  their  constant  wide  departure  from  this  life.  They  in 
humility  remember  that  the  widow's  mite  was  more  than  all  that 
which  from  an  abundance  was  cast  into  the  treasury ;  for  **  she 
did  cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  all  her  living." 

So,  too,  they  who  have  come  to  the  New  Church  from  not 
being  able  to  believe  that  the  Lord  is  a  living  presence  through 
His  Word,  except  as  they  can  see  the  natural  rational  confir- 
mation of  it,  are  led  to  bow  down  at  His  words  to  Thomas : 
"  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed." 

The  dangers  besetting  the  present  state  of  "  civilization,"  — 
in  fact,  all  eflbrts  at  leading  men  to  adopt  good  and  true  views 
of  life  and  its  duties,  —  are  well  defined  in  the  following  extract : 

*<  The  danger  is  that  the  individual  be  absorbed  in  society,  and  the 
power  of  personality  be  lost.  We  are  interested  in  the  comfort  and 
progress  of  society  rather  than  in  the  improvement  of  individuals  or 
the  promotion  of  personal  and  domestic  well-being.  Wc  follow  public 
opinion,  and  work  through  it  rather  than  individual  conviction.     The 
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enterprises  of  business  are  carried  on  by  corporations.  Religion  is  in 
the  hands  of  sects  ;  politics  in  the  hands  of  parties.  A  leader  of  the 
people  is  no  longer  a  veritable  '  king  of  men/  rousing  and  guiding  the 
people  by  personal  character,  decided  convictions,  fervent  enthusiasm^ 
and  force  of  argument  and  appeal ;  he  is  only  the  skilful  wire-puller. 
*'  But  no  true  progress  can  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  individual 
manhood.  By  no  possible  contrivance  or  combination,  no  multiplica- 
tion of  inventions  and  discoveries,  of  comforts  and  conveniences,  can 
society  get  on  without  greatness  and  nobleness  of  individual  character. 
One  hundred  is  not  always  one  hundred  times  one." 

The  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  teach  us  that  man  is  bom 
into  a  state  of  ignorance,  that  he  might  in  freedom  be  receptive 
of  all  things,  and  of  the  delight  to  eternity  of  advancing  towards 
the  Lord.  Could  President  Harris  have  known  the  doctrines, 
how  differently  would  he  have  reasoned.  He  would  not  have 
confounded  the  mission  and  personality  of  Moses  and  Elijah 
with  Paul,  Augustine,  and  Luther,  as  in  the  extracts  below :  — 

'^  It  is  sometimes  captiously  asked  why  Jesus,  with  His  supernatural 
knowledge,  did  not  reveal  the  modern  discoveries  of  science  and  inven- 
tions of  art.  If  He  had,  He  would  have  taught  that  the  multiplication 
of  the  comforts  of  life  is  the  chief  end  of  man,  and  even  Divine  revela- 
tion and  grace  can  propose  no  greater.  On  the  contrary.  He  reveals 
the  spiritual  realities  of  our  being,  which  in  all  the  diversities  of  civil- 
ization call  men  to  a  higher  life ;  which  justify  the  hope  of  a  better 
future  and  boldness  of  enterprise,  energy  of  endeavor,  heroism  of  toil, 
and  self-'sacrifice  for  its  realization." 

**  In  identifying  himself  with  his  enslaved  countrymen,  Moses  for- 
sook certain  and  tangible  prosperity  for  a  spiritual  idea  and  an  unseen 
hope.  His  subsequent  sacrifices  and  achievements  were  actuated  by 
the  expectation  of  a  better  future  for  his  people,  and  a  determination 
to  attain  it,  springing  from  faith  in  God's  promise. 

"  The  lives  of  Elijah,  Paul,  Augustine,  Luther  are  very  simple  and 
easily  analyzed.  A  grand  spiritual  faith  had  mastered  them  and  drove 
them  on  — '  This  one  thing  I  do.'  Strong  must  be  the  faith  which 
shall  produce  the  like  simplicity  and  energy  now.  Such  faith  must 
every  one  have  who  would  work  effectually  forGrod  and  man  in  this 
age."  J.  ▲. 
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THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  WILL. 

There  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  doctrine  in  the  first  Christian 
Church,  which,  when  interiorly  viewed,  and  logically  stated,  is 
this :  That  God  is  an  Infinite  Sovereign  :  that  His  will  makes 
what  is  right  and  wrong  ;  that  is,  what  is  right  and  wrong  are 
such  because  He  wills  them  to  be  such :  that  He  from  eternity 
predetermined  everything  that  ever  has  and  ever  will  take  place: 
that  the  security  of  the  universe  depends  on  this  predestination : 
and  that  virtue  in  man  consists  in  a  voluntary  and  grateful  ac- 
ceptance of  this  state  of  things. 

This  foreordaining  decree  of  course  included  the  acts  of 
man's  life  to  the  most  minute  particular,  and  his  final  condition 
to  eternity.  It  embraced  alike  his  right  and  wrong  acts.  It 
therefore  involved  the  election  of  a  part  to  heaven,  and  of  the 
others  to  hell ;  their  going  to  heaven  or  to"  hell  depending 
on  the  election.  This  does,  indeed,  make  God  the  author  of 
evil ;  but  it  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  evil  in  Him,  because 
His  will  makes  law,  and  He  willed  that  the  evil  should  be  for 
the  sake  of  the  good.  Under  this  doctrine,  and  in  consistency 
with  it,  the  freedom  of  the  will  becomes  the  freedom  to  do  as 
one  is  inclined ;  the  inclination  coming  from  the  circumstances 
providentially  surrounding  one,  and  being  determined  by  the 
strongest  motive  presented  to  the  individual.  Of  course  this  is 
no  real  freedom  of  the  will,  but  only  the  appearance  of  it ;  while 
everything  is  secretly  determined  by  the  Almighty  behind  the 
scenes.  The  common  sense  of  men  has  indeed  ever  revolted  at 
this  doctrine;  but  the  theologians,  thinking  that  the  highest 
glory  of  God  depended  on  it,  and  that  it  was  a  supereminent 
doctrine  of  the  Bible,  have  in  many  cases  professed  to  having 
overcome  its  repulsiveness  in  their  own  minds,  and  then  have 
attributed  that  repulsiveness  in  their  own  and  in  others'  minds 
to  the  depravity  and  carnality  of  the  natural  heart,  which  is 
always  opposed  to  Divine  truth. 

It  is  altogether  a  mistake,  however,  to  ascribe  to  the  carnal 
heart  the  opposition  which  men  feel  to  the  doctrine  of  predesti- 
nation, election,  and  a  necessitated  will.  It  is  really  common 
sense  and  reason  that  revolts.     Men  universally  feel  their  own 
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responsibility  and  fireedom.  Reason  tells  them  that  God  is  good ; 
and  they  instinctively  and  intuitively  know,  that  to  consign 
them  to  misery  by  an  eternal  decree  would  not  be  good  nor  just. 
The  theologians,  however,  tell  them  that  reason  must  be  sub- 
ject to  faith  ;  that  predestination  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  and 
must  be  believed  and  assented  to  as  something  identical  with 
and  inseparable  from  evangelical  religion.  The  hearer,  per- 
haps, believes  it,  and  rather  than  give  up  all  religion,  submits ; 
but  in  submitting  for  the  supposed  purpose  of  giving  up  his  car- 
nal heart,  which  he  ought  to  give  up,  he  most  unfortunately 
gives  up  his  reason  also,  by  which  alone  he  has  a  capacity  for 
true  religion.  The  carnal  heart,  or  natural  disposition,  in  man, 
is  indeed  against  God  ;  but  common  sense  and  reason  in  a  man 
are  always  the  friends  of  God.  When,  therefore,  a  man  gives 
up  his  reason  in  religion,  and  submits  it,  as  they  say,  to  faith,  he 
gives  up  religion  as  much  as  he  does  when  he  retains  his  carnal 
heart. 

It  is  not  true  that  God  foreordains  whatsoever  comes  to  pass : 
it  is  not  true  that  He  predetermines  what  men's  actions  shall 
be  :  it  is  not  true  that  He  has  elected  a  part  of  mankind  to  be 
saved  for  the  glory  of  His  mercy,  and  the  rest  to  be  damned  to 
the  glory  of  His  justice.  Every  one  naturally  and  justly  feels 
an  instinctive  opposition  to  such  horrible  dogmas ;  and  no  one 
would  do  such  violence  to  reason  as  to  believe  them,  except 
from  fear.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  feel  this  instinctive  opposition 
to  these  dogmas,  and  another  to  meet  the  false  reasoning  with 
which  they  are  maintained.  That  they  are  inconsistent  with 
the  goodness  and  justice  of  God  is  easy  to  be  seen.  That  God 
is  good  and  just ;  and  that  He  foreordains  the  acts  of  man's  life, 
and  then  takes  him  to  heaven  or  consigns  him  to  hell  in  accord- 
ance with  that  foreordination,  are  two  opposing  ideas.  They 
cannot  both  occupy  the  mind  at  the  same  time.  Reason  can- 
not serve  two  masters.  Right  reason,  therefore,  holds  to  the 
goodness  and  justice  of  God,  and  rejects  foreordination,  although 
it  may  not  be  able  to  meet  the  reasoning  by  which  the  dogma  of 
foreordination »^s  maintained.  This  is  the  proper  position  to  be 
held  by  those  who  are  of  the  First  Christian  Church,  even  though 
in  that  Church  they  may  not  have  the  means  for  refuting  the 
argument  in  favor  of  predestination  and  its  kindred  dogmas,  be- 
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cause  they  have  not  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word.  But  in 
the  New  Church,  in  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word,  which  has 
now  been  given,  we  have  the  means  of  meeting  and  refuting  the 
reasonings  in  favor  of  those  dogmas,  by  reason  itself.  From  that 
spiritual  sense  we  learn  that  a  grand  distinction  is  to  be  made 
between  real  and  apparent  truths.  Real  or  genuine  truths  are 
truths  spoken  according  as  things  really  are :  apparent  truths 
are  truths  spoken  according  as  things  appear.  For  example :  it 
is  an  apparent  truth  that  the  sun  rises  and  sets ;  while  the  real 
truth  is  that  this  is  only  an  appearance  caused  by  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  In  a  cloudy  day  we  say  the  sun  does 
not  shine.  This  is  an  apparent  truth,  while  the  real  truth  of 
course  is  that  it  shines  all  days  alike.  It  is  said  in  several  places 
in  the  Bible,  that  God  repents :  in  other  places  it  is  said  that  He 
does  not  repent.  That  He  does  not  repent  is,  of  course,  a  real 
or  genuine  truth,  for  God  never  does  anything  for  which  He 
has  occasion  to  repent.  That  He  repents  is  an  apparent  truth, 
so  spoken  on  account  of  the  appearance  to  simple-minded  men. 
It  is  also  said  that  God  is  angry  and  jealous,  and  that  He  takes 
vengeance  ;  while  it  is  also  said  that  He  is  love,  and  that  He  is 
unchangeable.  Where  it  is  said  that  He  is  angry  and  jealous, 
and  tliat  He  takes  vengeance,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  these 
things  arc  spoken  according  to  appearance,  and  not  according  to 
the  real  truth ;  for  God  can  never  be  affected  with  those  pas- 
sions :  but  when  it  is  said  that  He  loves,  that  he  is  unchangeable 
and  good  to  all,  it  is  spoken,  not  according  to  appearances,  but 
according  to  what  is  really  true.  Whatever  is  spoken  with  re- 
gard to  God,  according  to  the  appearance  to  man*s  senses,  is 
apparent  truth  only ;  but  reason,  enlightened  by  true  doctrine 
drawn  from  the  Word  of  God,  must  teach  us  what  the  real 
truth  is.  In  the  Word  itself  many  things  are  said  according  to 
appearances.  The  reason  is,  because  the  Word,  being  from 
God,  is  adapted  to  children  and  men  in  the  most  simple  mental 
conditions ;  but  doctrines  are  intended  to  express  things  as  they 
really  are.  Doctrines  are  supposed  to  be,  not  apparent,  but 
real  truths.  Now  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  with  all  its 
kindred  dogmas,  is  based  wholly  on  apparent,  and  not  on  genu- 
ine truths.  They  are  based  wholly  on  things  as  they  appear  to 
the  senses,  whereas  no  true  idea  of  God  can  ever  be  formed  by 
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such  reasoning.  They  are  false,  because  they  make  those  things 
to  be  genuine  truths  which  are  only  apparent  truths.  All  rea- 
sonings about  God  from  mere  sensual  appearances  are  of  this 
nature.  Sensual  appearances  are  all  those  into  which  the  ideas 
of  time  and  space  enter  as  an  essential  part.  For  example  :  to 
reason  about  what  God  was  doing  before  £[e  created  anything, 
ai^d  before  the  worlds  were  formed,  is  to  reason  from  sensual 
appearances.  There  was  no  such  time.  Time  did  not  begin 
before  creation.  To  think  about  God  as  existing  ages  and  ages 
before  creation,  is  an  utterly  vain  idea ;  for  there  were  no  such 
ages.  To  conceive  of  eternity  as  being  time  lengthening  back- 
ward infinitely,  is  altogether  a  false  idea  of  eternity.  The  true 
idea  of  eternity  is  not  an  eternity  of  time  :  that  is  only  a  sen- 
sual, not  a  spiritual  idea.  God  is  eternal  because  He  is  the  infin- 
ite source.  Creation  is  not  eternal ;  but  the  reasdn  why  it  is 
not  eternal  is  not  because  it  begun  to  exist,  but  because  it  does 
not  exist  from  itself.  It  is  from  the  infinite  and  eternal,  but  is 
not  itself  infinite  and  eternal.  The  spiritual  idea  of  eternity  is 
that  of  9ource^  and  not  of  infinitely  prolonged  existence.  We 
get  a  true  idea  of  God  as  the  eternal,  not  by  looking  back- 
wards, but  by  looking  upwards.  Creation  has  come  firom  Him, 
not  as  behind  us,  but  as  above  us.  So  far  as  we  get  a  true  idea 
of  God,  the  idea  of  time  must  drop  out  of  our  thoughts.  So 
with  regard  to  the  ideas  of  God  which  are  entertained  when  He 
is  viewed  from  space.  God  is  Omnipresent ;  but  if  we  think  of 
God  as  occupying  a  boundless  field  of  space  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  finite  creation,  our  idea  is  utterly  false  and  vain,  because 
there  is  no  such  space.  Space  begins  with  creation.  God  is 
omnipresent,  not  because  He  is  in  all  places,  although  He  is  in 
all  places ;  but  He  is  omnipresent  because  He  perceives  and  is 
perfectly  aware  of  everything  that  is  in  every  place.  He  is  in- 
finite ;  and  yet  the  whole  of  Him  is  in  every  place.  He  is 
iRrholly  in  one  place,  and  wholly  in  another,  at  the  same  time ; 
and  the  reason  is  because  space  is  not  predicable  of  what  is  Di- 
Tine.  The  spiritual  idea  of  God's  omnipresence  is  not  that  He 
is  everywhere  as  to  space,  but  that  He  perceives,  knows,  and 
governs  all  things. 

Now  it  is  essential  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  that  you 
conceive  of  God  as  thinking  over  His  plans  and  forming  His 
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purposes  in  time  before  creation ;  whereas  there  was  no  such 
time,  and  the  idea  is  altogether  a  vain  one.     That  doctrine  rep- 
resents God  as  acting  in  time  and  space  jast  as  men  do.    Ai  a 
man  sits  down  and  lajs  out  a  plan  of  a  house,  and  predeterminet    • 
every  part,  so  it  represents  God  as  going  about  the  work  of  era* 
ation.     This  is  indeed  a  child's  idea,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  a 
man's.     God  does  nothing  in  that  waj.     He  never  does  any* 
thing  beforehand.     Whatever  He  does.  He  does  now.     He  doei 
everything  from  eternity  ;  but  that  does  not  mean  that  He  did 
everything  at  a  time  infinitely  distant  in  the  past,  but  that  He 
does  everything  which  the  infinite  does.     He  does  not  prede- 
termine   anything.      He  has   never  predetermined  any  man'i 
action  any  more  than  He  determines  it  at  the  moment  it  is  done. 
According  to  the  predestination  philosophy,  after  God  had  onoe 
existed,  and  predetermined  everything,  creation  had  no  further 
need  of  His  existence.     He  might  have  passed  out  of  being,  and 
still  the  world  would  have  gone  on  as  before,  because  everything 
was  foreordained.   When  reason  endeavors  to  come  at  the  truth 
respecting  God  by  applying  to  Him  the  relations  of  time  and 
space,  which,  because  they  are  finite,  are  wholly  inapplicable  to 
Him,  it  is  like  a  bird  which  attempts  to  fly  over  the  ocean,  and 
because  it  finds  nothing  on  which  to  alight,  it  at  length  falls  into 
the  water  and  perishes. 

If  the  doctrine  of  predestination  be  admitted  by  the  mind, 
there  is  no  escape  from  that  of  a  necessitated  will.  One  in* 
volves  the  other.  Its  freedom  is  only  an  appearance,  while  in 
reality  its  acts  are  all  as  fixed  as  fate.  It  matters  not  by  what 
subtilty  this  necessity  is  glossed  over:  the  human  mind  can 
never  reconcile  predestination  with  free-will.  Free-will  is  the 
essential  element  of  manhood,  the  condition  on  which  dependi 
the  possibility  of  virtue,  and  of  the  enjoyment  of  heavenly  hap- 
piness ;  without  which  man  is  at  most  but  a  skillfully  constructed 
machine,  played  upon  by  influences  which  produce  results  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  influences  themselves,  and  not  at 
all  determined  by  itself.  Free-will  is  also  the  essential  element 
of  man,  whereby  he  is  able  to  reciprocate  the  Lord's  love,  and 
become  conjoined  to  Him. 

What  now  is  essential  to  the  true  idea  of  free-will  ?  What  is 
firee-will  ?    I  answer,  the  essential  idea  of  free-will  lies  in  this, 
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namely :  that  man  himself  determines  something.     '*  Does  he 
do  this  of  himself? ''  some  one  will  ask.     I  answer  that  he  does. 
•*  How  can  he  ?  '*  says  one.    I  answer,  God  enables  him  to,  and 
preserves  in  him  the  power  to  do  so,  and  guards  this  freedom  in 
man  with  eternal  vigilance.    The  will  is  free  in  that  it  does  itself 
determine  its  own  acts.  •  If  those  acts  are  determined  by  influ- 
ences affecting  it  from  without,  then  the  will  is  not  free :  for 
the  influences  affecting  it  from  without  are  of  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and  if  they  determine  the  acts  of  the  will,  then  evidently 
^  the  J  are  determined  ultimately  by  God ;  and  this  is  predestina- 
tion.    If  the  acts  of  the  will  are  determined  by  motives  pre- 
sented, then  the  will  is  not  free  ;  for  the  will  has  not  control  of 
motives  presented ;  and  if  its  acts  are  determined  by  the  motive 
presented,  then  it  does  not  determine  its  own  acts,  and  so  is  not 
finee.     Responsibility  is  based  on  freedom  ;  but  if  the  acts  of  the 
will  are  determined  by  anything  but  itself,  then  responsibility 
rests,  not  on  the  individual  affected,  but  on  the  author  of  the  in- 
fluences or  motives  that  affect  him.     Responsibility  attaches  to 
any  one  only  on  the  ground  that  he  determines  his  own  acts. 
The  common  sense  of  mankind  at  once  perceives,  that  in  just  the 
degree  that  this  is  not  the  case,  responsibility  ceases.     It  is  the 
wilFs  power  of  determining  its  own  acts,  or  its  self-determining 
power,  that  forms  the  ground  of  all  virtue,  reciprocation  of  love 
to  Grod,  and  responsibility. 

It  was  said  that  the  essential  idea  of  free-will  is,  that  man  him- 
self determines  something ;  and  that  God  gave  to  man,  and  sus- 
tained in  him,  the  power  to  do  so.  Let  us  now  inquire  how 
this  is  done.  Man  is  indeed  affected  by  influences  aroand  him, 
and  motives  presented  before  him.  These  influences  and  mo- 
tives are  on  the  side  of  good  and  on  the  side  of  evil.  Were 
they  all  on  the  side  of  good,  man  would  have  no  freedom : 
•were  they  all  on  the  side  of  evil,  man  would  have  no  freedom. 
Were  they  unbalanced,  man's  freedom  would  be  impaired  in 
just  that  degree  in  which  one  preponderated  over  the  other. 
Man's  real  quality  is  determined  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
will  act  when  in  freedom.  If  we  would  get  at  his  true  quality, 
we  must  see  what  he  would  do  of  himself,  when  there  was  no 
preponderance  of  influences  on  either  side.  If  his  quality  is 
determined,  not  by  himself  but  by  influences  affecting  him,  then 
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he  would  in  himself  have  no  quality  whatever.  The  quality  of 
his  actions  would  not  be  his,  but  that  of  the  source  or  power 
whence  the  preponderance  of  influences  was  derived.  Thei^ 
pearance  in  the  world  is,  that  men*s  characters  and  acts  are 
determined  by  the  predominating  influences  that  afiect  them ; 
but  it  is  only  their  external  character  and  acts  that  are  thus 
determined  ;  their  internal  character,  and  the  acts  of  the  will 
which  determine  their  real  character  and  .their  state  in  the 
other  life,  are  made  what  they  are  by  the  individual  alone,  and 
are  known  only  to  God. 

Freedom  of  will  in  man  is  maintained  by  a  balancing  of  the 
influences  that  afiect  him.     Without  such  influences  he  would 
have  no  life  at  all ;  with  them  he  can  live  such  a  life  as  he  him- 
self determines,  according  to  what  class  of  influences  he  lends 
himself  to.      His  state  of  freedom  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  a  man  strongly  drawn  with  equal  force  in  two  opposite 
directions  at  the  same  time.     He  is  then,  of  course,  free  to  go 
in  the  direction  in  which  he  inclines  himself,  and  to  which  he 
lends  his  own  influence.     Man  is  thus  in  equilibrium  between 
the  forces  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  determines  for  himself  to 
which  he  will  lend  himself.    As  he  lends  himself  more  and  more 
to  influences  from  heaven,  the  influences  from  hell  recede,  and 
afiect  him  less  and  less  ;  and  so  if  he  lends  himself  to  influ- 
ences from  hell,  the  influences  that  are  from  heaven  recede,  and 
afiect  him  less  and  less.    Thus  he  becomes  constantly  more  and 
more  confirmed  in  one  course  or  the  other,  by  the  increase  of 
one  kind  or  the  other  of  strength  which  he  acquires  to  himself; 
and  yet  his  freedom  remains  unimpaired,  because  the  influencei 
that  afiect  him  from  without  remain  the  same.      One  reason 
why  opposition  is  sometimes  felt   to   the   acknowledgment  of 
true  freedom  of  will  in  man,  is  because  it  is  supposed  that  if 
man  determined  his  own  acts  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  good 
and  evil,  he  would  be  his  own  saviour,  and  thus  participate  in 
the  merits  of  Christ ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  this  participation  of. 
merit,  the  theologians  have  taught  that  God,  in  His  Divine 
electing  sovereignty,  moves  the  wills  of  those  who  ar^  saved, 
and  leaves  the  rest  to  their  deserved  fate.     But  that  this  denies 
the  freedom  of  the  will  is  evident ;  for  it  assumes  that  the  will 
never  would  choose  good  unless  God  made  it  do  so.    Thus  thej 
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insist  that  the  doctrine  of  the  real  freedom  of  the  will  involves 
self-righteousness;  affirming  that  if  man  determined  his  own 
acts  toward  good,  it  would  be  by  his  own,  and  not  by  the  right- 
eoasness  of  Christ,  that  he  would  be  saved.  But  if  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  saves  us  by  determining  our  wills  for  us,  as  pre- 
destination declares,  it  does  too  much  for  us;  it  takes  away 
personality  and  responsibility.  No  ingenuity  can  escape  the 
oonclusion,  that  if  that  be  true,  we  must  wait  until  we  are  so 
operated  upon,  before  we  attempt  to  do  good  ;  for  otherwise  we 
should  take  the  power  of  our  salvation  into  our  own  hands.  It 
represents  our  salvation  as  being  due  to  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  independently  of  our  being  righteous  ourselves.  But 
we  are  not  saved  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ  in  itself,  but 
only  by  it  as  connected  with  our  own  righteousness,  meaning  by 
our  own  righteousness  our  being  righteous  ourselves.  It  is  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  in  us  that  saves  us ;  that  is,  we  are  saved 
by  obeying  His  commandments,  while  we  acknowledge  that  the 
power  to  do  so  is  from  God.  If  the  righteousness  of  Christ  in 
iUe{f  coxxXA  save  us,  all  men  would  be  saved.  No  sin  would  be 
fbnnd  in  the  world.  But  even  the  righteousness  of  Christ, 
which  is  God's  righteousness,  cannot  save  us,  except  as  we  co- 
operate with  Him,  receive  His  righteousness  into  ourselves,  and 
thus  ourselves  become  righteous.  The  merit  of  our  salvation  is 
nevertheless  exclusively  due  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
Gh)d  our  Saviour ;  from  whose  Divine  life  we  constantly  derive 
our  own  life,  and  our  free-will  or  ability  to  keep  His  command- 
ments. Self-righteousness  is  avoided,  not  by  acknowledging 
that  God  does  our  good  actions  for  us,  but  that  He  does  them 
through  us ;  and  that  whatever  we  do  that  is  good,  we  do  from 
Him ;  and  that  the  good  we  do  is  good,  because  it  is  done  from 
Him.  Righteousness  is  imputed  to  us  when  we  have  it  from 
God :  not  when  God  has  it,  and  we  do  not ;  for  then  it  might  be 
imputed  to  every  one.  The  self-determining  power  of  the  will 
does  not,  therefore,  necessitate  self-righteousness ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  thing  itself  essential,  in  order  to  the  possibility  of 
any  real  righteousness  or  virtue.  As  has  already  been  said,  a 
man's  choice  as  to  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  is  known  to 
God  alone.  We  ought  to  be  very  slow  to  judge  of  it.  It  is  the 
most  interior  principle  of  man's  nature.     But  this  interior  and 
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secret  decider  is  free.  It  makes  its  own  character.  We  are 
not  to  go  beyond  itself  to  find  a  reason  why  it  decides  for  the 
right  or  the  wrong.  The  reason  for  its  action  is  to  be  found  in 
itself.  A  man  may  not  inwardly  do  good,  when  he  outwardly 
appears  to  do  good :  but  when,  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  as 
viewed  by  Him,  he  does  do  good,  the  reason  is  flot  to  be  found 
in  certain  apparently  favorable  influences  which  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  him,  nor  in  certain  good  natural  dispositions  into 
which  he  is  bom,  nor  in  certain  favorable  worldly  conditions, 
nor  in  all  these  combined,  but  simply  in  the  fact  that  he  chooses 
good.  A  man  may  appear  to  do  evil,  when  in  the  judgment  of 
God  he  does  not  do  qvil :  but  when,  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  as 
viewed  by  Him,  a  man  actually  does  evil,  then  the  reason  why 
he  does  it,  is  not  to  be  found  in  certain  depraved  tendencies  into 
which  he  is  bom,  nor  in  certain  evil  influences  brought  to  bear 
on  him,  nor  in  certain  unfavorable  circumstances  with  which 
he  is  surrounded,  nor  in  all  these  combined^  but  simply  in  the 
fact  that  he  chooses  evil.  And  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  Grod 
always  preserves  and  sustains  in  man  his  freedom,  or  at  least 
suffers  his  eternal  state  to  be  fixed  only  by  what  he  does  in  firee- 
dom. 

It  is  evident  that  a  man's  real  character  can  only  be  detei^ 
mined  by  what  he  would  do  in  a  state  of  freedom.  Man  is  not 
caused  to  choose  good  or  evil  by  anything  outside  of  his  own 
will.  God  is  impartial.  We  are  apt  to  be  afraid  somebody  is 
going  to  hell,  because  they  are  bom  with  perveree  inclinations, 
or  are  surrounded  with  untoward  circumstances,  or  are  placed 
in  the  midst  of  evil  influences ;  forgetting  that  each  man*s  ci^ 
cumstances  and  surrounding  influences  are  just  those  most  favor- 
able to  his  own  peculiar  nature,  to  draw  him  to  heaven  if 
possible.  This  truth  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  those  cir- 
cumstances, tendencies,  and  influences  seem  to  be  unfavorable. 
The  Lord  balances  all  these.  We  see  only  one  side  of  the  pic- 
ture. The  circumstances  in  which  we  see  a  man  in  the  world 
are  not  the  only  circumstances  in  the  midst  of  which  he  is. 
The  depraved  tendencies  that  are  born  in  a  man's  body  are  not 
the  only  tendencies.  There  are  spiritual  circumstances,  ten- 
dencies, and  influences,  which  affect  men,  and  which  do  not 
appear  to  us.     Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  when  the  internal 
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character  of  men  is  to  be  estimated,  every  unbalanced  circum- 
stance, tendency,  and  influence  would  have  to  be  taken  into 
account.  God  does  not,  therefore,  judge  a  man,  nor  let  his 
final  destiny  be  determined,  except  by  the  character  of  the  man 
as  fixed  by  the  man  himself,  when  in  a  state  of  freedom,  or  of 
perfectly  balanced  circumstances,  tendencies,  and  influences. 
What  a  glorious  God  I  Rest,  anxious  soul  I  God  rules  the  uni- 
verse !     He  is  impartial,  merciful,  and  just  I 

But  tremble  under  the  weight  of  your  own  destiny.    It  is  left 
with  you.     God  will  not  cause  you  to  be  good  ;  nor  will  He 
bring  about  circumstances,  tendencies,  and  influences,  with  the 
intention  of  causing  you  to  be  good  by  means  of  them.   It  would 
be  impossible  for  you  to  be  good,  if  you  were  caused  to  be  so. 
You  must  cause  yourself  to  be  good.     God  gives  you  the  power 
to  do  this.     Neither  will  God  cause  you  to  be  evil.     He  has 
not  predestinated  you  to  be  so ;  neither  will  He  allow  any  cir- 
cumstances, tendencies,  or  influences  to  make  you  to  be  evil. 
If  He  did,  you  would  not  be  evil ;  for  whatever  you  were,  you 
would  not  be  to  blame  for  it.     But  if  you  are  evil,  it  will  be 
because  you  will  be  evil,  and  for  no  other  reason  whatever. 
You  may  pretend  that  your  circumstances,  your  hereditary  incli- 
nations, and  your  surrounding  influences,  over  which  you  have 
no  control,  are  unfavorable ;  but  God  is  balancing  all  these  things 
by  influences  exactly  adapted  to  them,  which  take  away  all  ex- 
cuse, if  you  are  doing  evil.    Men  have  free-will  in  natural  things, 
—  in  all  the  things  pertaining  to  their  natural  life  :  they  have  it 
eqoally  so  in  spiritual  things, —  in  all  things  pertaining  to  their 
spiritual  life.     God  gives  and  sustains  it  in  them  alike  in  both 
departments  of  their  being.     When  this  principle  is  admitted  in 
oar  reasoning  about  spiritual  things,  then  our  reasoning  becomes 
the  same  there  that  common  sense  is  in  natural  things;  but 
when  man  is  talked  of  as  predestined,  when  his  acts  are  spoken 
of  as.determined  by  motives  presented  to  him  from  without,  and 
not  by  himself,  then  religion  degenerates  into  a  mere  sentiment, 
and  theology  becomes  imbecile.    We  may  not  wish  this  freedom 
of  will ;  we  may  be  unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  it ; 
but  nevertheless  God  has  given  it  to  us.     He  has  made  us  men  ; 
end  in  this  power  He  has  given  us  the  capacity  for  heaven. 
Let  us  therefore  assume,  not  without  cheerfulness,  the  respon- 
sibility this  heavenly  gift  imposes.  c.  h. 
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soever  might  ask  for  them,  seem,  until  within  a  few  generadom, 
to  have  been  considered  as  all  that  constituted  charitable  use. 

Bat  more  recently  there  has  been  a  wonderful  progress,  both 
in  the  knowledge  and  in  the  carrying  into  practice,  of  all  that 
pertains  to  this  department  of  true  charity.     Such  philanthro- 
pists as  Howard  and  Mrs.  Fry  have  visited  prisons,  spent  their 
lives  in  endeavoring  to  improve  the  temporal  and  spiritual  con- 
dition of  their  inmates,  have  reclaimed  the  depraved,  the  vicious, 
the  criminal,  and  done  much  to  change  the  condition  of  prisons 
and  of  prison  discipline.     The  frightful  dens,  too  loathsome  for 
description,  used  in  the   last  century  for  the   confinement  of 
criminals,  have  been  succeeded  by  the  reformatories  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  well  warmed,  well  ventilated,  well  governed ;  where 
the  prisoners  are  kept,  not  alone  to  be  punished,  but,  if  possible, 
to  be  reformed ;  and  where  useful  employments  are  furnished, 
and  the  prisoners  compelled  to  work  at  them.     Such  men  as 
Wichem,  and  George,  and  Bram  have  displayed  most  wonder* 
ful  zeal  and  energy  in  rescuing  from  lives  of  ignorance  and 
misery,  and  frequently  of  infamy  and  crime,  children  of  aban- 
doned parents,  or  orphans  thrown  upon  the  world  without  pro- 
tection or  guidance.    And  in  every  part  of  the  world,  organised 
benevolence  has  established  institutions  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  all  classes  of  unfortunate  and  vicious  people. 
The  insane,  the  deaf  mutes,  the  sick,  the  blind,  unprotected 
children,  the  poor,  have  all  been  made  the  subjects  of  special 
study,  by  those  who  endeavor  to  do  good  for  the  sake  of  doing 
good. 

At  the  same  time  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  true  use 
with  respect  to  all  these  classes  of  the  needy  and  helpless  has 
greatly  incr^sed.  Not  only  the  variety  of  the  kind  of  charita- 
ble use,  adapted  as  they  are  to  alleviate  almost  every  kind  of 
human  misery,  but  the  great  number  of  them  must  excite  our 
astonishment,  when  we  compare  them  with  the  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  a  hundred  years  ago.  Of  the  six  hundred  and  forty 
public  charities  of  the  city  of  London,  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  have  been  founded  since  1757  ;  and  of  those  founded  pre- 
viously to  that  date,  the  greater  part  are  of  the  nature  of  medi- 
aeval charities,  mere  indiscriminate  alms-giving.  The  reforma- 
tories of  Grermany  and  France,  which  have  been  the  instruments 
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of  doing  a  vast  amount  of  good,  are  nearly  if  not  quite  all,  lets 
than  fifty  years  old. 

The  reason  of  such  a  great  increase  in  practical  benevolence 
within  a  comparatively  short  period,  far  exceeding  anything  of 
the  kind  which  has  been  done  before,  so  far  as  known,  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  may  to  others  be  a  source  of  speculation,  but 
to  those  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Church,  it  is  not,  or  should  not  be.  They  are  able  to  see  that 
it  is  a  part  of  the  new  dispensation  of  spiritual  things,  accom- 
panying and  preparing  the  way  for  the  descent  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem upon  the  earth.  As  they  can  understand,  the  reason  of 
the  increased  activity  of  men  in  this  department  of  use,  so  can 
they  understand  somewhat  the  spiritual  principles  which  lead  to 
success  in  it ;  and  to  them  ^*  the  art  of  alms "  is  no  longer  a 
mystery. 

While,  therefore,  the  history  of  the  past  century  seems  to 
ahow  the  fact  that  the  descent  of  the  New  Church  has  amelio- 
rated the  condition  of  men  in  the  important  respect  of  a  practical 
knowledge  of  true  charitable  use,  it  has  seemed  to  the  writer 
that  those  who  profess  to  be  more  immediately  than  others  in 
the  light  of  the  Church,  have  a  particular  duty  to  perform  in 
this  field,  as  well  as  in  many  others.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  applicable  as  they  are  to  everything  of  life,  have  by  no 
means  left  this  subject  unilluminated  by  their  light.  To  give 
indiscriminately  to  any  one  who  may  apply  for  help,  the  doc- 
trines teach  us,  is  not  charity;  for  the  alms  thus  given  may 
have  been  bestowed  upon  the  indolent  or  the  impostor ;  and  so 
these  may  be  encouraged  in  their  vicious  lives,  and  the  really 
needy  be  deprived  of  that  which,  in  true  charity,  should  have 
been  given  to  them.  It  seems  strange  that  this  principle,  which 
may  now  be  considered  as  admitted  and  acted  upon  in  all 
modem  systems  of  charity,  should  not  have  been  generally  rec- 
ognized before ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  recognized  principle  of  action  only  within  a  very  recent 
period. 

In  that  very  important  department  of  organized  charity,  the 
protection  and  education  of  vagrant,  and  the  reformation  of 
vicious  children,  the  result  of  many  years  of  experience  in  those 
reformatories  and  asylums  which  have  been  most  successful  in 
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their  work,  seems  to  have  well  established  the  fact  that  no  other 
form  of  government  or  organization  is  as  good  as,  or  even  com- 
parable with,  that  form  which  is  based  upon  the  family  organi- 
zation. The  attention  of  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject, 
need  hardly  be  called  to  the  well  known  Rauhe  Haus  near 
Hamburg,  and  to  the  great  and  good  work  done  by  this  institu- 
tion in  this  department  of  charity ;  or  to  the  fact  that  to  no  fea- 
ture of  this  institution  more  than  to  the  family  system,  ther« 
prevailing  from  its  beginning,  can  the  results  which  it  has 
accomplished  be  attributed. 

This  establishment,  which  has  been  the  means  of  doing  so 
much  good,  owes  its  foundation  to  Dr.  Immanuel  Wicliem,  who 
in  1833,  organized  twelve  boys,  neglected  and  vicious,  almost 
savages,  as  one  family.  The  children  were  under  the  immedi- 
ate supervision  of  Dr.  Wichem  as  under  a  father ;  and  the 
fatherly  influences  and  teachings  which  this  good  man  imparted 
to  his  adopted  family,  uncier  Providence,  were  the  means  which 
resulted  in  making  these  children  useful  members  of  society, 
and,  outwardly  at  least.  God-fearing  men.  As  the  means  of 
the  institution  increased,  and  the  number  of  the  subjects  of  its 
charity  multiplied,  other  families  were  founded,  the  patriarchal 
number,  twelve,  being  considered  as  the  proper  number  for  one 
family.  And  so,  little  by  little,  in  a  humble  way,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  true  order,  not  starting  with  a  great  founda- 
tion, with  many  salaried  officers,  and  fine  buildings,  but  from 
small  things  to  greater,  from  one  family  gathered  and  cared  for 
by  the  pious  energy  of  a  single  good  man,  the  institution  has 
gone  on,  every  year  sending  out,  to  be  of  use  in  the  world,  those 
who  had  been  taken  into  it  as  incumbrances  upon  society,  or 
worse  than  that. 

Very  many  other  institutions  might  be  named,  in  which,  as 
in  the  Rauhe  Haus,  the  family  system  has  been  applied,  with 
equal  success,  to  the  government  of  an  asylum  for  friendless 
children.  Worthy  of  particular  notice  is  the  Dinglingen  estab- 
li^ment  in  Baden,  founded  by  Ferdinand  Fingado.  Here  also 
the  perseverance  and  industry  of  a  single  person,  acting  solely 
from  a  desire  to  be  of  use  in  this  important  field  of  Christian 
labor,  has  gathered  a  family  of  friendless  and  neglected  children, 
watched  over  them  and  cared  for  them  as  far  as  man  could  in 
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their  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs,  and  of  most  made  good  men 
or  women. 

In  the  same  way  Zeller  began  his  labors  at  Beuggen,  near 
Basle,  with  ten  young  men,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  children 
as  pupils.  Zeller  was  a  man  well  calculated  for  his  work ;  in- 
dustrious, energetic,  and  so  far  as  man  can  judge,  a  Christian. 
It  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  New  Churchmen  to  read  of  his 
worship  apparently  of  the  Lord  alone,  and  of  his  desire  to  be  led 
by  Him  in  everything  of  his  life.  To  show  something  of  the 
working  of  the  plan  used  at  Beuggen  by  Zeller,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  quote  briefly  from  his  annual  report  at  the  end  of  his 
first  year :  — 

"  Twelve  months  ago  we  had  nothing  but  this  house  with  its  empty 
rooms.  It  13  now  inhabited  by  eeventy  persons,  forty-seven  of  whom 
are  teachers,  and  thirteen  pupil-teachers.  We  have  bad  about  sixty 
acres  of  land.  We  eat  what  the  hands  of  our  pupil-teachers  and  elder 
children  have  cultivated,  and  what  God  has  blessed.  The  wool  of  our 
sheep  clothes  the  brethren  ;  and  the  older  boys  weave  the  wool,  and 
our  tailors  make  coats  of  it.  Some  of  the  brethren  are  our  shoemak- 
ers, others  are  joiners.  Thus  we  labor  together  as  one  family.  The 
expenses  have  been  comparatively  little  ;  for  the  Lord  helped  us  in  a 
wonderful  and  glorious  way,  so  that  all  could  be  covered  by  the  volun- 
tary gifts  of  our  friends.  In  short,  we  may  in  truth  say  :  '  The  Lord 
hath  done  gi*eat  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad.'  '* 

This  extract  gives  some  idea  of  Mr.  Zeller's  method.  All 
were  organized  as  a  family,  and  all,  teachers  and  pupils,  work- 
ing together  for  the  common  good.  Zeller  was  at  the  head  of 
this  establishment  for  thirty-seven  years  ;  and  during  the  whole 
of  this  period,  there  were  taken  care  of  and  trained  in  it  an  an- 
nual average  of  more  than  one  hundred  ohildren.  And  in  the 
judgment  of  one  who  has  made  this  subject  a  special  study, 
there  are  none,  so  far  as  known,  who  ^^  under  his  paternal,  ten- 
der, and  cautious,  yet  firm  and  serious  guidance,  did  not^at  least 
become  better  members  of  the  society,  and  of  the  Church." 

The  first  article  of  the  regulations  of  the  institution,  as  drawn 
up  by  Zeller,  was  as  follows  :  ^^  Our  institution  shall  not  be  an 
institution  merely  for  instruction,  but  a  place  for  training  in  the 
form  of  a  family,  living  a  real  family  life."  To  show  the  opin- 
ion of  this  teteran  workman  in  the  field  on  this  subject,  the 
following  extract  is  made  firom  a  letter  written  by  him :  — 
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**  I  thank  Grod  that  so  man  j  refuges  have  been  opened  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  But  the  establishments  are  not  waS^ 
cient,  and  least  of  all,  the  larger  ones.  To  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
evil,  the  rescue  of  neglected  children  must  become  a  work  of  the 
Christian  family,  and  their  education  must  be  carried  on  in  the  Chris* 
tian  family  circle.  If  in  each  community  only  two  or  three  of  the 
poorest  children  were  trained  by  a  Christian  school-master,  or  some 
other  head  of  a  family,  something  good  could  be  accomplished.  Gren- 
erally  all  existing  establishments  for  the  training  of  poor  children 
would  be  superseded.  What  is  the  reason  there  are  no  children  finom 
Stein  thai  in  our  establishment  ?  Because  so  long  as  the  Spirit  ruled 
in  Steinthal,  through  that  man  of  God,  Oberlin,  no  child  was  neglected 
in  the  community.  Because  there  were  always  some  married  couples 
who  voluntarily  took  the  orphans  of  their  deceased  neighbors." 

Thus  we  see  something  of  the  benefit  which  has  resulted  fi:t)m 
the  employment  of  the  family  system  in  the  training  of  friend- 
less and  vicious  children  ;  and  to  a  receiver  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  New  Church,  the  reason  of  the  practical  benefit  produced 
by  this  system,  must,  it  should  seem,  be  apparent.    The  heavens, 
we  are  taught,  are  arranged  into  societies,  where  a  common 
sphere  strengthens  each  one  in  that  peculiar  use  which  he  can 
best  do ;  and  thus  the  use  of  the  individual  and  of  the  society 
is  increased  in  power,  and  its  extent  enlarged.     So  in  human 
families,  even  though,  as  in  the  case  now  under  consideration, 
they  are  necessarily  artificial  families,  when  at  the  head  there  is 
one  who  feels  a  sincere  desire  to  be  of  use  to  the  Lord's  kingdom, 
and  to  those  under  Iiis  charge,  a  sphere  of  use,  and  of  love  of 
good  must  be  formed,  which  will  strengthen  the  good  work,  and 
accomplish  far  greater  results,  than  when,  without  reference  to 
peculiarities  of  mind,  or  of  previous  training,  all  are  thrown 
together,  to  be  subjected  to  the  stern,  unbending  routine,  un- 
tempered  by  anything  of  parental  care,  which  must  prevail  in 
institutions  where  this  form  of  organization  does  not  exist. 

The  principle  of  spiritual  freedom,  as  necessary  for  true  ref- 
ormation, which  the  New  Cliurch  teaches,  is  another  principle, 
the  application  of  which  to  some  departments  of  reformation 
might  be,  I  have  thought,  of  much  use.  That  no  one  can  be 
reformed  except  in  freedom,  is  a  fundamental  truth  of  the 
Church ;  and  it  is  one  which  is  universal  in  all  thihgs  relating 
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not  only  to  the  individual,  but  to  collections  of  individoab, 
whether  in  governments,  or  in  establishments  for  education  or 
reformation.  In  those  establishments  where  a  principal  element 
is  pnnishment  or  restraint,  this  principle  cannot  be  a  guiding 
one,  so  far  as  liberty  to  quit  the  influences  of  the  institution  is 
concerned.  But  in  those  purely  reformatoiy,  it  can  and  ought 
to  be  recognized  as  a  governing  principle.  In  the  Steinbeck 
Magdalen  Asylum  in  Holland)  which  has  been  the  instrument 
of  doing  great  good  in  a  department  of  charity  much  neglected 
hitherto,  Mr.  Heldring,  the  founder,  based  the  institution,  from 
the  first,  upon  the  principle  of  perfect  Christian  liberty.  While 
he  shuts  out  the  world,  inside  he  uses  nothing  like  compulsion. 
**  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  understood  in  a  sense  at  variance 
with  order  and  decenoy.  Common  rules  are  prescribed  for  the 
whole  household,  to  which  every  member  must  submit."  Still, 
if  any  inmate  desires  to  leave  the  establishment,  she  is  at  liberty 
to  do  so.  She  is  first  required  to  spend  one  day  alone  ;  after 
that  some  of  the  best  of  the  inmates  are  sent  to  talk  with  her ; 
lastly  the  superintendent  speaks  to  her :  if  then  she  continues  in 
her  desire,  she  is  allowed  to  go.  Seldom,  however,  is  this  liberty 
availed  of ;  but  the  knowledge  that  each  one  can  go  away  if  she 
should  desire,  puts  the  whole  establishment  on  a  basis  of  free* 
dom,  which  is  most  beneficial  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  ob- 
jects of  its  foundation. 

I  need  hardly  speak  of  the  principle,  that  every  individual 
who  is  physically  able,  sheuld  do  something  for  his  support,  as 
applied  to  the  regulation  of  reformatory  institutions  and  asylimis. 
The  most  of  our  prisons  are  now  self-sustaining.  Tim  State 
Prison  of  Massachusetts  yields  a  considerable  revenue  after  the 
payment  of  its  expenses.  In  asylums,  alms-houses,  and  similar 
institutions,  the  principle  still  needs  to  be  carried  more  exten- 
sively into  practice.  The  most  of  the  chief  institutions  in  Eu- 
rope, of  the  character  named,  are  understood  to  be  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  self-sustaining.  In  our  own  country  this  is  far  from  be- 
ing the  case  generally.  The  school  at  Westborough,  for  exam- 
ple, requires  about  sixty  thousand  dollars  annually  from  the 
State  to  sustain  it. 

This  principle  is  also  one  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  pecul- 
iar New  Church  principle ;  for  we  are  taught  that  in  the  gov- 
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eminent  of  the  heavens  and  the  hells,  useful  employment  is 
prescribed  for  all ;  and  that  while  idleness  is  a  most  fertile  source 
of  evil,  the  happiness  of  heaven,  in  great  part,  consists  in  each 
one  engaging,  from  the  love  of  use,  in  some  useful  occupation. 

Space  will  not  permit  the  mention  of  other  distinctively  New 
Church  principles,  the  application  of  which  to  work  in  this  de- 
partment of  charitable  uses  has  been  of  great  value,  and  which 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  under^nd  something  of  their  deep 
spiritual  import,  might  be  of  still  more.  But  enough  has  been 
adduced,  it  is  hoped,  to  show  that  in  this  department  of  use,  and 
particularly  in  the  assistance  of  the  poor,  and  in  the  care  for 
the  unfortunate,  and  of  neglected  and  orphan  children,  a  re- 
ceiver of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  is  better  calculated, 
so  far  as  his  external  circumstances  will  permit,  than  any  other 
person,  to  intelligently  labor  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  noble 
ends.  A  clear  view  of  what  constitutes  true  charity  towards 
the  neighbor,  a  knowledge  of  the  necessity  of  proper  discrimina- 
tion in  the  giving  of  alms,  and  a  comprehension  of  the  spiritnal 
reasons  on  which  are  based  many  principles  for  the  regulation 
of  charities,  which  experience  has  proved  are  of  the  utmost 
practical  importance,  point  out  the  man  of  the  New  Church  as 
one  to  whom  the  Lord  has  given  much,  by  means  of  which  he 
can  be  of  use  to  the  neighbor,  and  consequently  one  of  whom 
much  will  be  required.  c.  H.  D. 


THE  WAY  OF  TRUTH. 


Upon  the  first  page  of  the  manuscript  which  Swedenborg 
wrote  when  he  began  his  great  work  called  the  "  Adversaria,  or 
Annotations  upon  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,"  he  placed 
these  remarkable  words :  ^^  Homines  tantum  Sunt  homines, 
quantum  in  via  veritatis  ambulant.  Quantum  vero  ab  ea  defleo- 
tunt,  tantum  ad  naturam  ferinam  accedunt.'' 

*^  Men  are  men  so  far  as  they  walk  in  the  way  of  truth.  But 
so  far  as  they  turn  from  it,  they  approach  the  nature  of  the  wild 
beast." 

Such  language  affords  abundant  food  for  reflection.     Every 
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man,  if  he  stops  to  think  about  it,  will  s^e  clearly  that  he  does 
not  walk  the  straiglit  and  narrow  path  which  is  "  the  way  of 
truth."  Turning  aside  a  little  at  one  time  for  policy's  sake,  at 
another  a  little  for  the  sake  of  gain  ;  now  a  little  for  comfort's 
sake,  then  a  little  for  the  sake  of  so-called  peace  ;  sometimes  a 
little  for  popularity's  sake,  and  sometimes  for  self-esteem's  sake ; 
almost  always  turning  more  or  less  away  from  the  way  of  truth, 
—  to  what  ?  How  it  startles  us  to  think  that  that  little  yielding 
was  a  yielding  of  manhood,  of  humanity  even  I  How  appalling 
is  the  thought  that  this  little  every-day  surrender  to  the  enemies 
who  attack  us  with  smiling  faces,  and  pierce  us  with  wounds 
which  give  no  pain,  is  a  surrender  of  that  which  saves  us 
from  being  beasts ! 

We  all  know  how  easy  this  turning  aside  is.  With  many  it 
is  the  growth  from  childhood  to  maturity,  when  they  are  learn- 
ing a  trade,  or  a  profession,  if  the  purpose  is  that  of  getting  on 
in  life  by  pushing  others  back.  It  is  like  acquiring  a  destructive 
habit  of  food  or  dress,  which  grows  upon  us  gradually,  calling 
upon  us  to  surrender  only  a  very  little  now  and  then,  and  at 
last  brings  us  to  an  untimely  end.  Intemperance,  for  instance, 
is  a  gradual  turning  from  the  way  of  truth  to  bestiality. 

So  Swedenborg  tells  us,  and  our  reason  approves ;  as  it  al- 
ways does,  especially  of  what  he  tells  us  for  our  instruction 
in  the  way  of  life. 

The  Lord,  in  His  Word,  teaches  the  same  lesson,  when  He 
says,  in  Psalm  xlix.  20,  ^^  Man  that  is  in  honor,  and  understand- 
etli  not,  is  like  the  beasts  that  perish.*' 

*'  But  so  far  as  men  turn  from  the  way  of  truth,  so  far  they 
approach  the  nature  of  the  wild  beast." 

Nothing  is  more  dreadful  to  a  man  than  such  a  prospect, 
when  it  is  evident  to  him  that  to  indulge  his  natural  propensities 
is  to  walk  toward  a  savage,  bestial  state. 

And  it  is  plain,  that  to  shun  this  turning  aside,  and  to  walk 
the  way  of  truth,  is  to  be  a  man ;  for  it  is  following  the  Lord, 
who  is  the  Way,  and  the  Truth  ;  it  is  looking  toward  *^the 
Light  of  the  World,"  which  will  guide  one  upon  the  straight 
path. 

We  can  only  do  this  to  a  degree.  It  is  impossible  that  they 
who  are  by  nature  ^^  blind,  halt,  and  withered,"  should  walk  so 
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difBcuIt  a  path,  withoiit  making  many  mistakes'  as  to  the  road, 
and  many  turnings  aside  into  the  more  inviting  paths  which  are 
constantly  met  with. 

Every  one  who  desires  to  lead  such  a  life  that  he  will  become 
more  and  more  human,  and  less  and  less  like  the  beasts  that 
perish,  will  endeavor  to  learn  what  is  the  way  of  truth  for  him. 
Many  ready  answers  will  be  found  to  the  question.  The  readi- 
est is,  —  Walk  as  the  Lord  did,  who  said,  "  I  came  not  to  do 
Mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me ; "  and  who 
"  laid  down  His  life  for  His  friends." 

Swedenborg  himself  gives  a  direct  answer  to  the  question, 
What  is  the  way  of  truth?  when  he 'says  in  the  *'  Adversaria," 
vol.  V.  n.  315,  — "  via  veritatis  est  humilitatis  ad  nihilnm." 
"  The  way  of  truth  is  humiliation  to  nothingness."  Think  of  it. 
Only  that  man  walks  the  way  of  truth,  who  walks  humbly :  only 
that  man  shuns  the  way  which  leads  to  bestiality,  who  is  willing 
to  go  through  the  valley  of  humiliation.  Even  more ;  he  must 
be  ready  to  yield  himself  wholly  to  the  Lord,  saying,  "  Not  my 
will,  but  Thine  be  done  ;  ".  not  endeavoring  to  find  a  way  for 
himself,  but  leaving  it  to  the  Divine  Providence  to  show  the 
true  way. 

"  Humiliation  to  nothingness  is  the  way  of  truth."     It  is  not 
such  humiliation,  to  seek  to  walk  always  upon  gentle  slopes,  and 
along  the  summits  of  mountains  warmed  by  a  midday  sun,  and 
to  insist  that  the  Lord  shall  provide  for  us  only  happy  ease, — 
a  brute  indolence  of  mind.     It  is  not  such  humiliation,  to  yearn 
for  the  high  places,  and  to  call  upon  the  Lord  to  make  us  not 
like  other  men,  in  order,  if  the  truth  were  known,  that  we  may 
look  down  upon  them,  to  pity,  and  to  condescend  to  lead  them. 
It  is  not  such  humiliation,  to  strive  for  important  trusts,  when 
it  is  plain  to  all  that  the  Lord  has  designed  them  for  othei's.    Nor 
is  it  such  humiliation,  to  be  proud  of  our  intellectual  powers, 
and  in  spirit  to  rear,  and  prance,  and  tiy  to  display  our  abilities ; 
for  this  savors  of  the  beast.     Nor  is  it- such  humiliation,  to  adopt 
a  meek  countenance,  and  crawl  upon  the  earth  before  men  to 
be  seen  of  them ;  for  there  is  bestiality  in  this. 

True  humility  consists  in  humbling  ourselves,  not  before  men, 
but  before  the  Lord.  This  will  make  us  properly  humble  before 
men.     It  is  *^  humiliation  to  nothingness ; "  so  that  we    shall 
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desire  to  be  all  His,  and  not  our  own.  It  is  a  willingness  to 
walk  along  valleys,  where  those  around  do  not  see  us  ;  where 
we  find  no  one  to  look  down  upon ;  where  we  feel  the  need  of 
the  Lord's  light  to  guide,  and  His  staff  to  lean  upon,  at  every 
step. 

They  who  walk  thus  are  in  the  way  of  truth.  Though  they 
bow  before  the  Lord,  by  their  fellow-men  they  are  seen  to  stand 
erect  in  the  beauty  of  manhood :  not  throwing  up  their  heads 
proudly,  not  prowling  in  dark  ways  stealthily,  not  grovelling  in 
the  dust  meanly,  which  ways  of  life  approach  to  the  nature  of 
the  wild  beast ;  but  moving  with  manly,  honest  steps,  as  men  ; 
thus  treading  to  some  extent  the  v'^y  of  truth.  So  will  they 
become  by  degrees  images  of  their  Maker :  so  by  degrees  they 
will  become  mew.  t.  f.  w. 


PROMETHEUS  THE   INTELLECT. 

[Continued  from  page  373.] 

Let  me  quote  a  legend  of  our  own  forefathers.  It  has  a  like 
drift. 

The  Scandinavian  Mythology  tells  of  one  Loki.  He  dwells 
with  the  gods,  and  is  counted  among  the  gods.'  But  by  race  he 
belongs  with  the  giants,  —  foes  of  the  divine  -Slsir.  He  is  the 
maligner  of  gods  and  men.  His  wickedness  and  cunning  con- 
stantly bring  trouble  upon  the  deities.  To  his  deeds  and  to 
those  of  his  children  is  traceable  the  wrack  of  the  Last  Day, 
when  "  the  sun  is  ^darkened,  earth  sinks  in  ocean,  the  bright 
stare  fall  from  heaven,  and  towering  fire  plays  against  the  sky."  ^ 

By  etymology,  Loki  means  liffht.  He  is  the  light  of  the 
natural  mind.  Like  Prometheus  he  is  the  natural  intellect. 
Not  necessarily  in  a  bad  sense.  Sometimes  he  brings  good  help 
to  the  ^sir.  Once  when  Thor,  god  of  the  lightning,  fell 
asleep,  and  Thrym,  the  frost-giant,  stole  his  hammer,  and  buried 
it  underground,  Loki  borrowed  the  wings  of  Freya,  and  flew 
into  Giantland,  to  search  for  it.  Thor,  like  Jupiter  Tonans, 
stands  for  spiritual  truth.    When  this  truth  is  clear  in  the  mind, 

1  Ek^ir  Ediia:   VoltupA, 
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it  may  be  called  wakeful.     But  when  it  lapses  into  a  merely 
natural  conception,  it  grows  dim  ;  and  then  it  is  said  to  sleep. 
So  in  the  early  age  of  the  world,  the  Hindoo  god  was  seized  by 
sleep.     This  time,  though,  it  was  Brahma,  the  first  of  the  triad, 
who  stands  for  good  in  the  will,  —  in  God's  will  or  in  man's.^ 
And  as  he  slept  the  giant  Hajigriva  stole  from  him  the  four 
Vedas,  —  the  words  that  Brahma  had  given  to  the  world.     He 
swallowed  them  down,  and  plunged  with  them  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea ;  and  therefore  the  world  fell  into  sin  and  miseiy.    And 
the  Hood  came,  and  drowned  all  but  eight  people  who  lived 
aright,  and  were  saved  in  an  ark  in  which  they  floated  about 
without  any  light  except  their  own  holy  radiance.   But  Vishnu, 
second  of  the  triad,  the  Preserver,  became  incarnate  as  a  fish,  and 
plunged  after  the  giant,  and  slew  him,  and  got  back  again  the 
Vedas.     In  other  words,  the  good  of  charity  became  torpid  in 
the  Most   Ancient    Church.      And    then  the  truths  of  faith, 
which  the  Hhidoos  suppose  their  Vedas  to  contain,  were  borne 
away  by  the  false  pei^suasions  of  the  external  natural  principle, 
—  were  in  fact  swallowed  up  in  the  sensuous  understanding  of 
them,  and  buried  in  this   principle,  they  sunk  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  —  became  mere  knowledges  in  the  mind.    Just  as  in 
the  Egyptian  Mythology,  the  serpent-giant  Typhon    got  the 
good  king  Osiris  into  a  chest,  and  threw  it  into  the  Nile,  which 
bore  it  out  to  sea :  where  Osiris  is  celestial  truth,  and  the  Nile 
in  which  he  was  buried,  is  mere  knowledge.     And  his  poor 
wife  Isis,  the  Church,  searched  for  him  in  vain,  even  with  the 
help  of  Anubis  (a  form  of  the  Egyptian   Hermes),  the  science 
of  correspondences.    But  when  those  Vedas  went  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  the  facts  of  the  case,  cleared  of  symbolism,  were  these : 
People  said,  "  We  know  the  way  of  salvation  :  if  we  know  and 
believe  it  energetically,  and  recognize  no  other  way,  this  knowl- 
edge and  belief  will  save  us  :  as  for  really  walking  on  that  way, 
it  is  unimportant."     And  then  their  scribes  and  lawyers  came 
up,  and  said  it  was  only  a  judicial  point,  —  a  mere  form  that 
must  be  set  right,  —  an  equation  of  phrases  that  must  be  made. 
And  after  a  little  quibbling,  they  made  a  most  sacrilegious  pun 

1  As  Vishnu  stands  for  truth  in  the  understanding,  or  for  the  spiritual  deg^e.  fiat 
8hiva,  the  third,  is  the  natural  degree  —  thence  is  called  the  Destroyer.  But  Opera- 
tion is  the  third  essential,  corresponding  to  the  effect  or  to  the  natural  degree;  hence 
Shiva  fills  the  part  of  receiver  also. 
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on  justification,  and  then  declared  it  was  all  arranged ;  that  the 
Divine  Being  had  sanctioned  or  even  suggested  the  deceit ;  that 
passes  would  be  indiscriminately  given ;  and  that,  if  they  pre- 
sented them  upside  down,  then  angel  and  devil  alike  would  be 
slipped  through  the  gate  of  heaven.  But  the  people  thought 
only  to  escape  punishment :  the  hells  iii  their  own  hearts  they 
did  not  wish  to  be  saved  from.  And  so  they  fell  into  a  fearfUl 
state,  and  their  spiritual  life  was  drowned  with  an  inundation  of 
falsehoods.  The  heathen  tradition  says  that  Vishnu  then  ap- 
peared as  a  fish,  —  as  new  truth  fitted  for  those  in  a  natural 
state,  —  extinguished  the  sensuous  false  persuasion,  and  brought 
back  again  the  former  spiritual  treasures. 

Thor's  hammer,  Mjolnor,  —  meaning  crusher^  —  is  the  truth 
of  faith  in  its  external  expressions.  This  the  frost-giant  can 
separate  from  its  real  master,  and  bury  deep  out  of  sight.  Frost 
is  dew  in  its  coldest,  most  frozen,  and  most  lifeless  state.  But 
the  intellect  can  seek  the  truth  out  again,  provided  —  as  our 
more  ancient  ancestors  would  have  said  —  it  act  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Thor :  provided,  too,  it  borrow  the  wings  of  Freya,  ^that 
is,  the  spiritual  helps  to  the  union  of  good  and  truth  in  the  soul. 
Freya  is  the  goddess  of  marriage. 

But  Loki  is  for  the  most  part  a  deceiver.  I  have  quoted 
elsewhere^  the  story  of  how  his  devilish  cunning  devised  that 
^^the  heavens  should  be  darkened,  and  the  sun,  moon,  and 
Freya  given  over  to  the  giants."  Where  the  sun  is  the  warmth 
of  love,  and  the  moon  the  light  of  wisdom,  and  Freya  the  union 
of  these  two  in  life.  The  threatened  darkness  is  the  same  as 
that  accomplished  by  Prometheus,^  —  who  also  is  of  the  giant 
race.  Japetus,  his  father,  fell  by  Jove's  lightning  in  the  gods' 
war  with  the  giants.  Loki,  like  Prometheus,  would  have  then 
brought  about  the  end  of  the  age,  had  not  Thor  suddenly  come 
home  from  abroad,  and  slain  the  giant  that  claimed  the  booty. 

That  time,  Loki  was  thwarted.  Not  so  in  the  touching  story 
of  the  death  of  Baldur. 

This  brings  us  to  an  astronomical  myth,  —  a  very  widely 
spread  one.     I  have  no  room  here  to  quote  its  parallels  in  other 

1  In  some  notes  on  Perseus  and  Medusa. 

s  Finn  Magnussen  compares  the  two  myths  in  some  very  interesting  notes  on  the 
VoUupii.  —  Den  jEldre  Edda. 
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mythologies :  they  can  be  found  recognized  as  such  in  works  on 
these  subjects. 

Baldur  is  a  son  of  Odin,  the  Rune-god,  and  Frigga  his  wife. 
He  has  a  palace  in  heaven  called  Breida-blik  (Broad-view). 
He  is  called  "  the  Best,"  and  it  is  said  that  "  all  men  praise 
him."  He  is  most  beautiful  of  visage,  and  is  so  splendid  that 
he  beams  forth  rays  of  light.  Of  all  the  gods  he  is  the  whitest 
and  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  eloquent  and  the  most  tender- 
hearted. Such  is  his  character  that  no  one  impugns  his  judg- 
ment. But  Baldur  had  ill  dreams ;  and  the  great  Rune-master, 
his  father,  rode  down  to  the  under  world  on  his  eight-footed 
horse,  to  inquire  of  the  Destinies.  They  said  that  Baldur  would 
die.  Then  Frigga,  his  mother,  took  an  oath  of  all  things  in  the 
world  not  to  harm  Baldur.  Only  there  was  a  small  shoot  of 
mistletoe,  that  seemed  too  young  to  take  an  oath.  Now  one 
day  Baldur  gave  a  feast,  at  which  the  gods  for  pleasure  hove  all 
sorts  of  missiles  at  him  ;  quite  fearless  of  hurting  him,  because 
all  things  had  taken  the  oath.  But  Loki  came  up  with  this 
little  sprig  of  mistletoe.  And  he  gave  it  into  the  hand  of  Hod, 
Baldur's  blind  brother,  and  he  pointed  Hod's  arm.  And  when 
Hod,  all  unknowing,  threw  like  the  rest,  Baldur  fell  dead. 
Great  was  the  grief  in  Asgard.  Hermod,  messenger  of  the 
gods,  son  of  Odin,  mounted  his  father's  eight-footed  horse,  and 
rode  down  to  the  under  world,  to  ask  Hell  if  she  would  give 
back  Baldur,  for  whom  all  were  mourning.  Hell  promised  to 
surrender  him,  if  indeed  everything  mourned  for  him.  And 
the  gods  sent  out  messengers,  and  found  that  everything  truly 
mourned  :  "  even  the  stones  wept,  as  they  weep  when  they  are 
brought  to  the  warmth."  Alas  I  save  only  an  old  giant-wife 
wlio  sat  in  a  distant  hollow,  and  cried,  "  Hell  hold  her  own !" 
This  giant-wife  proved  to  be  old  Loki  in  disguise.  And  so 
Baldur  could  not  come  back. 

It  is  pretty  well  settled  that  Balder  is  the  sun-god,  and  that 
the  death  of  Baldur  is  the  waning  of  the  sunlight  in  winter. 

Thousands  of  Anglo-Saxons  hang  up  the  mistletoe  bough  by 
the  Christmas  fire,  —  more  in  England  than  here.  But  I  sup- 
pose very  few  of  them  know  that  this  is  the  symbol  of  Baldur*s 
death.  Christmas  is  the  ancient  Yule  pushed  ahead  a  few  days; 
and  Yule  is  the  northern  festival  of  the  winter  solstice,  when  the 
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sunlight  becomes  most  nearly  extinct,  and  then  begins  to  grow 
again.  The  annual  Yule-log,  renewed  every  Christmas  Eve, 
and  the  roaring  Christmas  fire,  stand  for  the  sun  and  his  return- 
ing rays.  For  the  same  reason  we  find  the  summer  solstice  and 
both  equinoxes  celebrated  with  fires  on  the  mountains,  in  every 
age.  On  the  day  before  the  winter  festival,  darkness  has  at- 
tained the  greatest  power  over  light  This  is  the  meaning  of 
the  mistletoe  hung  up  the  evening  before.  But  on  the  feast- 
day  they  brought  in  a  boar's  head  to  dinner.  This  custom  is 
not  quite  extinct.  But  who  of  the  feasters  recalls  the  symbol- 
ism, or  remembers  the  cognate  myth  of  Adonis,  the  old  Phry- 
gian sun-god  ?  Mars  or  Ares  (we  get  the  fable  through  the 
Greeks)  was  jealous  of  him,  and  sent  a  wild  boar  after  him,  and 
the  boar  killed  him  with  his  tusks.  Says  Creuzer  ("  Synibolik 
und  Mythohgie  "),  "  We  find  the  hero  of  the  sun-feast  killed 
by  a  boar's  tusk  in  the  traditions  of  quite  distant  populations. 
With  the  Siamese  it  is  a  giant  changed  into  a  boar,  that  kills 
the  day-god."  We  dress  the  houses  and  the  churches  with 
evergreen  at  Christmas.  The  symbolism  is  changed,  it  is  true  ; 
but  the  mere  form  can  be  found,  as  well,  in  the  feast  of  Attis 
the  Phrygian  sun-god,  who  after  his  misfortune  ^  was  changed 
into  a  pine.  For  when  the  procreative  power  of  the  sun  passes 
away  as  winter  begins,  the  pines,  and  the  evergreens  in  general, 
are  the  last  and  remaining  exhibitions  of  it. 

But  these  conclusions  lead  us  only  a  very  short  distance  into 
the  ancient  astronomical  symbolism. 

Light  means  mental  illustration,  illumination,  intelligence  of 
truth.  The  sun  means  this,  too,  sometimes ;  though  generally 
it  is  the  symbol  of  spiritual  warmth.  In  nearly  all  these  astro- 
nomical myths,  we  find  a  woman  —  whether  mother,  wife,  or 
lover  —  mourning  the  loss  of  the  sun.  This  woman,  as  is  uni- 
versally admitted,  stands  for  the  earth.     The  earth  does  indeed 

1  "  Der  Cybele  als  Priester  gewi<Jit  unter  der  Bedingung  immerwahrender  Keusch- 
beit.  Als  er  diese  verletzt  hatte,  wurde  er  von  der  Gottin  in  Wahnsinn  vereetzt  and 
entraannte  sicb  selbst  AU  er  darauf  sich  entleiben  woIUe,  verwandelte  ihn  die  Gottin 
in  eine  Fichte,  und  verordnetc  dass  zu  seiiiein  Andcnke,  ihre  Priester  Kunuchen  sein 
tollten.**  —  Vollmer,  Afythdogie.  —  The  mutilation  of  Uranus,  as  also  that  which 
some  relate  of  Saturn,  and  that  of  Jupiter  in  the  giants*  war,  and  that  of  Osiris  by 
•fyphon  —  all  these  refer  immediately  to  the  preat  astronomirnl  myth,  but  beyond  this, 
»nd  indnbitably,  to  the  loss  of  the  marriage  of  good  and  truth  in  the  abstract,  and  there- 
ore,  too,  to  the  low  and  degradation  of  co^jugial  love. 
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mourn  as  the  sun  departs  towards  the  southern  or  lower  hemi- 
sphere, and  winter  and  night  prevail.  But  these  myths  are  not 
scientific,  but  religious,  strictly  religious,  in  their  tone.  This 
woman  in  the  inmost  symbolism,  is  the  earth  as  relates  to  relig- 
ion,—  is  the  Church.  When  the  light  of  truth,  and  with  it  the 
warmth  of  love,  depart,  her  night  and  her  winter  begin.  So  in 
the  Scandinavian  Mythology  we  find  a  great  winter  preceding 
the  Last  Day,  the  end  of  the  world ;  after  which  com^,  as  the 
spring  is  wont  to  come,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 

Baldur,^  the  sun-god,  —  whose  name  seems  in  root  to  be  the 
same  as  Apollo,  the  Greek  sun-god,  —  is  this  light  of  truth,  — 
the  intelligence  of  truth.  Here  is  why  he  is  called  "  Best ;  " 
why  "  all  men  praise  him  ; "  why  he  seems  "  most  beautiful  in 
face  ;  "  why,  with  a  double  symbolism,  "  he  beams  forth  rays  of 
light ;  "  why  he  is  called  "  the  whitest  of  the  gods,"  and  "  the 
most  eloquent ; "  and  why,  above  all,  "  no  one  impugns  his 
judgment."  But,  in  time,  Baldur  has  ill  dreams.  There  are 
signs  of  the  decline  of  spiritual  intelligence.  And  Odin,  the 
science  of  correspondences,  —  called  his  father  because  analogy 
in  some  form  is  always  the  source  of  it ;  if  you  doubt  it,  trace 
the  mind  of  manhood  back  into  the  sensuous  impressions  of  in- 
fancy, —  Odin  is  able  to  discover  what  the  end  will  be.  There 
are  always  predicticJns  given  to  the  Church  about  its  last  state ; 
sometimes  in  Divine  purity,  sometimes  as  traditional  relics  and 
corruptions ;  but  always  under  such  natural  figures  as  only 
correspondence  reveals  the  meaning  of.  Frigga,  the  earth,  is 
Baldur's  mother.  It  is  in  the  Church  that  this  intelligence  is 
conceived,  and  —  unless  the  doctrine  of  faith  alone  procures  an 
abortion  —  is  brought  forth  into  life.  To  merely  natural  eyes,  it 
seems  to  proceed  from  the  Church  herself,  and  from  no  eternal 
source  ;  just  as  the  sun  seems  to  rise  out  of  the  earth.  When 
spiritual  intelligence  is  threatened,  the  Church  endeavors  to 
preserve  it  to  herself.  This  is  the  meaning  of  Frigga's  solici- 
tude. Material  things  cannot  literally  speak,  or  take  oath.  But 
every  one  of  them  does  speak  in  the  human  mind :  "  Tongues 
in  trees,  books  in  brooks,  sermons  in  stones :  *'  there  is  some- 
thing more  tlian  .alliteration  and  a  poet's  fancy  here.     And  yet 

^  Compare  Baal  and  Bel  the  Ajsyrian  sun-god,  Deal  the  Celtic  sun-god;  called  Beli- 
DOS  on  an  Aquileian  inscription. 
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it  must  be  owned,  we  often  make  them  speak  what  we  dictate, 
and  not  their  true  intent.  But  if  we  leave  them  free,  every  one 
swears  solemnly  to  do  no  harm  to  the  true  Baldur.^        m.  n. 

[To  be  continued.] 


TRANSLATIONS   OF  EXTRACTS   FROM  THE  "  REVUE 

RELIGIEUSiJE   POPULAIRE." 

A  TRUE  friend  is  among  the  greatest  of  blessings,  and  is  that 
we  think  the  least  of  gaining.  —  Rochefoucauld. 

It  is  more  shameful  to  distrust  a  friend,  than  to  be  deceived* 
by  him.  —  Ib. 

We  always  love  those  who  admire  us,  and  we  do  not  always 
love  those  whom  we  admire.  —  Ib. 

There  is  merit  without  eminence,  but  there  is  no  eminence 
without  merit.  —  Ib. 

Eminence  is  to  merit  what  dress  is  to  beauty.  —  Ib. 

In  the  heart  there  is  a  perpetual  development  of  passions,  in 
such  manner  that  the  ruin  of  one  is  almost  always  the  establish- 
ment of  another.  —  Ib. 

Wisdom  is  to  the  soul  what  health  is  to  the  body.  —  Ib. 

It  is  a  great  folly  to  wish  to  be  alone  wise.  —  Ib. 

A  person  may  sometimes  be  silly,  and  not  wanting  in  intel- 
lect ;  but  never,  if  possessed  of  judgment.  —  Ib. 

Humility  is  the  certain  proof  of  Christian  virtue  ;  without  it 
we  retain  all  our  evils  ;  and  they  are  only  covered  by  pride, 
which  conceals  them  from  others,  and  often  from  ourselves.  — Ib. 


1  Not  to  every  pretended  illnminator  —  not  to  Phaethon.  Do  they —  the  thins^B  of 
the  universe —  swear  this  to  the  merely  sensuous  intelligence  of  the  Divine  symbols  of 
t  be  Word  —  especially  to  that  of  the  creation  ? 
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THE   LITTLENESS   OF   BEGINNINGS. 

Mention  is  often  made  in  the  Word  of  great  results  follow- 
ing little  beginnings.  The  whole  Israelitish  people,  for  instance, 
proceeded  from  a  single  ancestor,  Abraham.  The  Christian 
Church  was  founded  by  the  instrumentality  of  but  twelve  Apos- 
tles. In  Daniel,  the  **  stone  cut  out  without  hands  "  is  said  to 
have  become  "  a  great  mountain  and  filled  the  whole  earth." 
Tlie  waters  seen  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  issuing  from  under 
the  threshold  of  the  Lord's  house,  rose,  and  swelled  into  a 
mighty  "  river  that  could  not  be  passed  over."  The  Psalmist 
says,  "  There  shall  be  an  handful  of  corn  in  the  earth  on  the 
top  of  the  mountains :  the  fruit  thereof  shall  shake  like  Leb- 
anon." The  widow's  cruse  of  oil  was  made  the  source  of  an 
inexhaustible  supply.  Five  loaves  and  two  fishes  fed  five  thou- 
sand men,  besides  women  and  children.  The  grain  of  mustard- 
seed  grows  into  a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  lodge  in  the 
branches  thereof;  while  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  compared  to 
leaven,  which,  when  hid  in  the  meal,  leavens  the  whole  mass. 

All  these  examples  and  comparisons  were  not  recorded  to 
teach  us  the  natural  fact  that  the  beginnings  of  all  natural  things 
are  small.  That  we  know  from  our  own  experience  and  obser- 
vation. We  see  continually  the  luxuriant  shrub  and  mighty  tree 
springing  from  the  tiny  seed ;  and  every  year  the  thinly  sown 
grain  ripens  into  a  harvest,  under  which  the  farmers'  w^agons 
groan.  Drops  of  water  form  great  rivers.  The  feathery  snow- 
flakes,  falling  in  silence  amid  the  mountain  forests,  melt  into 
floods  which  sweep  away  the  most  substantial  works  of  man. 
In  the  department  of  human  industry,  single  houses  grow  into 
villages,  villages  into  cities,  and  a  little  settlement  expands  into 
a  powerful  state.  An  individual  commencing  life  with  nothing 
but  his  ability  and  energy,  will  build  up  a  business  that  reaches 
to  every  corner  of  the  globe,  and  rear  a  colossal  fortune  known 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 

So  it  is  in  respect  of  the  inferior  processes  of  the  mind.  We 
cannot  acquire  a  language  or  a  science,  or  obtain  skill  in  any 
trade  or  art,  except  by  learning  and  practising  what  we  call  its 
rudiments,  and  gradually  advancing  to  a  higher  and  fuller 
knowledge  of  it.     The  great  inventions  which  are  the  glory  of 
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this  nineteenth  century  originated  in  apparently  trivial  ideas. 
The  printing-press  was  suggested  by  a  child  playing  with 
stamped  blocks  ;  the  steam-engine  by  the  boiling  of  a  kitchen 
pot ;  and  all  the  railways,  which  now  cover  so  many  continents, 
grew  out  of  a  rude  device  of  some  English  coal  miners,  to  facili- 
tate the  passage  of  their  wagons,  by  laying  down  timbers  as  a 
running  surface,  instead  of  earth.  In  the  same  way  many  a  sin- 
gle thought  entering  the  mind  of  a  literary  man,  has  developed 
into  a  poem,  an  oration,  or  an  essay,  which  will  delight  the 
world  as  long  as  language  endures.  That  all  these  things  are 
not  wrought  in  a  moment ;  that  they  require  time,  and  toil,  and 
patient  care,  and  that  their  progress  to  perfection  is  slow,  and 
marked  by  many  checks  and  failures,  it  needs  no  Divine  revela- 
tion to  tell  us.  But  what  the  Lord  would  have  us  know  is,  that 
spiritual  and  internal  things  begin  and  grow  up  in  the  same 
manner  as  natural  things ;  and  that  the  heavenly  character  is 
not  given  at  once,  in  an  instant,  but  develops  slowly  and  gradu- 
ally within  us. 

It  is  a  proof  of  the  blindness  which  has  so  long  prevailed  in 
the  Church,  that  this  law  of  growth  in  spiritual  things  is  not 
more  generally  appreciated  than  it  is.  With  all  these  analogies 
before  their  eyes,  and  with  the  plain  teachings  of  the  Word  in 
their  memories,  distinctly  declaring  that  spiritual  birth  is  like 
natural  birth,  and  spiritual  growth  like  natural  growth,  men 
have  indulged  in  the  fallacious  hope  that  they  could  become 
fitted  for  heaven  by  some  wonderful  and  sudden  transformation, 
perhaps  on  their  very  (Jeath-bed,  and  so  have  neglected  the 
precious  moments  of  their  earthly  preparation,  and  allowed  the 
germ  of  goodness  and  truth  to  lie  dormant  within  their  souls. 
One  would  think  that  the  process  by  which  they  passed  from 
infancy  to  manhood  would  have  suggested  to  them  the  necessity 
of  a  similar  experience  in  spiritual  development,  and  the  need 
of  education  and  training  for  the  spiritual  elements  of  their  char- 
acter, as  well  as  for  those  concerned  in  this  world.  But  this 
they  have  failed  to  see  ;  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  mission  of  the 
New  Church  to  declare  it  to  them. 

We  ourselves  are  still  too  much  under  the  influence  of  this 
old  fallacy.  We  are  apt  to  be  discouraged,  because  we,  our 
friends,  and  the  Church,  do  not  instantly  attain  to  perfection. 


Ik. 
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It  seems,  often,  as  if  we  were  making  no  progress  at  all.  Our 
evils  appear  to  be  as  great  as  ever,  and  our  appreciation  and 
love  for  goodness  and  truth  no  stronger  than  it  was  at  the  first 
When  we  look,  also,  at  the  little  band  of  our  fellow-disciples, 
and  at  the  few  who  slowly  come  to  join  us,  we  are  disposed  to 
doubt  that  the  New  Church  will  ever  obtain  a  general  recogni- 
tion. We  see  only  the  grain  of  mustard-seed,  and  have  little 
faith  that  it  will  ever  become  a  tree.  It  is  to  meet  just  this 
weakness  of  our  minds,  that  the  Lord  speaks  to  us  through  the 
Word  so  frequently,  to  remind  us  that  though  our  beginnings 
may  be  small,  the  final  result  will  exceed  our  most  sanguine 
hopes. 

Consider,  first,  what  an  immense  work  is  involved  in  the 
building  up  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  only  one  single  individ- 
ual. We  are  all  of  us  born  as  destitute  of  the  elements  which 
constitute  that  kingdom,  as  if  we  were  animals ;  and  we  are  even 
worse  off  than  they,  because  we  have  the  whole  fabric  of  heredi- 
tary evils  to  tear  down,  in  addition  to  raising  up  the  new  struc- 
ture. We  have,  in  the  first  place,  to  acquire  knowledges  of  our 
relations  to  the  material  universe,  and  to  each  other ;  and  then 
we  have  both  to  struggle  against  the  powers  of  hell,  which  are 
continually  at  work  to  prevent  our  efibrts  from  succeeding,  and 
to  learn  and  to  practise  those  laws  of  life  which  alone  lead  to 
the  heavenly  character.  Do  we  wonder  that  this  is  a  life-long 
task?  To  accomplish  it,  we  live  on  the  earth  as  we  do;  and 
when  the  Lord  sees  that  we  have  done  all  that  we  can  do  of  it 
here.  He  takes  us  home  to  Himself,  to  complete  it. 

Now  the  way  in  which  we  ought  to  set  about  this  great  work 
is  precisely  that  in  which  we  undertake  one  on  the  natural  plane. 
Of  course,  the  first  step  is  to  resolve  that  we  will  try  to  do  it, 
looking  to  the  Lord  for  that  assistance  which  He  has  so  often 
graciously  promised  us.  The  next  thing  is  evidently  to  clear 
away  all  within  us  which  hinders  and  opposes  our  efforts.  What 
these  things  are  is  pointed  out  by  the  commandments  of  the 
Decalogue.  At  the  same  time,  we  ought  to  endeavor  to  prac- 
tise the  opposite  goods  of  charity  which  we  find  set  forth  in  the 
Gospels.  These  two  operations  ought  never  to  be  separated. 
To  try  to  do  good  without  abstaining  from  evil,  is  like  mixing 
bread  and  poison,  or  pure  water  with  foul.   Equally  barren,  would 
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be  the  attempt  to  merely  do  no  evil ;  for  as  we  remove  evils 
from  ourselves,  influx  from  heaven  succeeds,  and  incites  us  to 
good  works  ;  and  if  we  resist  this  impulse,  we  open  the  way  for 
evil  to  return,  and  make  our  last  state  worse  than  the  first. 
The  two  things  must  go  on  simultaneously  ;  and  they  mutually 
support  aud  strengthen  each  other. 

It  is  easy  to  sec  that  these  processes  must  of  necessity  be 
slow  and  tedious.  Evil  habits  cannot  be  removed,  and  good 
ones  implanted,  in  a  moment.  We  cannot  leap  at  once  into  the 
full  enjoyment  of  heavenly  affections.  What  little  we  have  of 
them  is  so  small  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible,  and  often  it  is 
completely  buried  and  hidden  in  the  earth  of  our  natural  desires. 
We  begin  with  our  most  external  actions ;  and  when  we  have 
made  some  progress  in  reforming  these,  we  find  we  have  only 
thrown  light  upon  more  interior  evil  motives,  of  whose  existence 
we  were  previously  unaware.  After  these  have  been  over- 
come, others,  still  more  secret,  are  revealed  to  us ;  and  so  we 
go  on  through  life,  becoming  regenerated  little  by  little.  This 
is  not  a  mere  theory,  but  it  is  the  actual  experience  of  every 
true  Christian.  ^^  First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the 
full  corn  in  the  ear  "  (Mark  iv.  28). 

Still  more  striking  is  this  law  in  regard  to  the  acquisition  of 
truth,  for  the  things  of  the  understanding  come  more  clearly 
into  intellectual  sight  than  the  things  of  the  will.  Our  knowl- 
edge and  comprehension  of  spiritual  things,  at  the  outset  of  our 
regenerate  life,  large  and  full  as  we  may  then  think  it  to  be, 
very  soon  shrinks  in  importance,  as  we  discover  the  immensity 
of  the  truth  which  still  lies  before  us.  What  Newton  said  about 
his  feeling  like  a  child  who  had  only  picked  up  a  few  pebbles  on 
the  shore  of  an  ocean,  may  be  repeated,  with  a  much  greater 
sense  of  the  reality  of  the  fact,  by  every  Christian  who  has  made 
a  few  steps  toward  heaven.  The  moment  we  turn  our  thoughts 
away  from  ourselves  towards  the  Lord  we  begin  to  have  a  per- 
ception of  our  own  nothingness,  and  of  His  infinity.  What  we 
do  know  comes  into  contrast  with  what  we  do  not  know,  and 
assumes  its  true  comparatively  insignificant  dimensions. 

But  little  as  the  truth  we  possess  may  be,  it  has  a  vital  prin- 
ciple, which  makes  it  grow,  and  expand,  and  develop  in  our 
minds  continually.     Ask  a  man  who  has  made  any  department 
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*  of  truth  a  study  for  a  considerable  time,  and  he  will  tell  yon 
that  he  has  experienced  something  of  this  process  within  him* 
self;  that  he  has  felt  himself  led  on,  step  by  step,  from  one  ac- 
quisition to  another,  until  all  that  he  knows  seems  to  him  like  a 
compact  and  united  whole.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the 
truths  relating  to  spiritual  things  as  taught  by  the  New  Church. 
They  strike  their  roots  deep  into  the  most  hidden  mysteries, 
and  rear  their  branches  aloft  into  the  highest  regions  attainable 
by  created  intelligence.  Yet  the  whole  of  the  knowledge  of  it, 
as  it  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  wisest  and  purest  man,  sprang 
from  a  little  beginning  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  and  in  its 
turn  is  but  a  grain  of  seed  of  a  more  perfect  tree. 

And  if  this  is  the  case  with  ourselves  as  individuals,  jt  cannot 
fail  to  be  that  of  the  whole  world  ;  since  the  world  is  made  up 
of  individuals,  and  its  development  is  only  the  aggregate  of  their 
development.  If  we  find  the  things  of  the  Church  growing  as 
slowly  as  they  do  within  us,  being  scarcely  yet  advanced  beyond 
the  tender  germ,  we  ought  not  to  expect  to  find  them  more  de- 
veloped in  others.  If  we,  favored  as  we  have  been  by  a  pecul- 
iar preparation  of  our  minds  for  the  reception  of  the  truth,  can 
show  but  little  of  its  growth,  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that 
others,  whose  souls  are  filled  with  all  kinds  of  false  and  errone- 
ous teachings,  should  exhibit  no  greater  evidence  of  its  posses- 
sion. We  have  just  begun  to  build  up  the  Church  in  ourselves, 
and  therefore  the  Church  has  only  begun  to  be  built  up  in  the 
world. 

Suppose,  too,  that  the  adherents  of  the  New  Church  on  this 
planet  were  as  numerous  as  the  most  flourishing  of  the  sects 
around  us ;  it  would  still  be  insignificant  as  compared  with  the 
great  body  of  nominal  Christians.  Suppose,  again,  it  were  as 
extended  as  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  there  yet  remain 
the  countless  myriads  of  Mohammedans  and  Pagans  to  outnum- 
ber it.  Even  when  it  shall  have  filled  the  whole  earth,  as  the 
waters  fill  the  sea,  it  will  be  but  a  tiny  flower  in  the  great  plain 
of  the  universe.  Why  then  lament  that  we  are  yet  so  small  in 
our  beginnings  ?  Few  as  we  are,  we  have  behind  us  the  pro- 
lific power  of  the  Lord,  and  the  possibilities  of  our  development 
are  infinite. 

The  truth  itself  neither  gains  nor  loses  in  value  and  impor- 
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tance  with  the  number  of  those  who  accept  it.  It  was  as  grand' 
and  mighty  when  Swedenborg  first  unfolded  it  as  it  ever  will 
be,  and  it  has  been  equally  great  from  eternity.  It  is  only  in 
human  minds  that  it  is  small  and  immature,  and  its  apparent 
growth  in  them  measures  their  real  growth  in  power  to  appre- 
ciate it.  The  ancients  fabled  that  the  infant  Hercules  strangled 
great  serpents,  to  symbolize  this  same  inherent  strength  of  truth 
against  falsity,  independent  of  the  quality  of  him  who  wielded 
it.  And  so,  little  as  we  may  possess  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
we  have,  if  we  only  possess  any  at  all,  the  whole  of  it  in  poten- 
cy ;  and  it  depends  upon  ourselves  how  much  we  shall  ulti- 
mately enjoy  of  it.  It  is  wrong,  therefore,  for  us  to  allow  our- 
selves to  be  deceived  by  the  apparent  insignificance  of  the  Lord's 
kingdom  as  exhibited  in  us  or  around  us,  and  to  be  discouraged 
because  it  does  not  seem  greater  in  the  eyes  of  men.  We  build 
wiser  than  we  know.  What  we  account  so  little  is  grander 
than  the  grandest  things  which  now  command  human  applause. 
In  laboring  to  extend  the  New  Church  upon  the  earth,  feeble 
as  our  efforts  may  be,  and  unproductive  of  immediate  results, 
we  are  cooperating  with  infinite  Power  and  Wisdom,  and  the 
progress  of  time  will  reveal  consequences  of  which  we  now 
scarcely  dream. 

These  considerations  suggest  the  proper  motives  by  which  we 
should  be  actuated,  and  the  spirit  in  which  we  should  labor  for 
the  Church.  The  zeal  which  animates  many  men  in  their  efforts 
to  propagate  their  religious  faith,  is  often  only  one  which  springs 
from  the  idea  that  every  accession  to  their  ranks  adds  to  their 
glory  and  importance.  But  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  numbers  do 
not  make  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  its  essence,  either  greater  or 
less,  and  that  the  extent  of  it  in  our  own  minds  is  measured  solelv 
by  the  degree  in  which  we  learn  to  know  and  live  according  to 
it,  our  only  solicitude  will  be  to  communicate  its  truths  to  others 
for  their  good.  And  acting  in  this  way,  we  shall  have  much 
greater  success ;  for  if  men  feel  that  we  desire  to  benefit  them, 
and  not  ourselves,  —  that  we  wish  them  to  believe  as  we  do, 
not  for  our  glorification,  but  that  they  may  share  our  happiness, 
—  they  will  listen  with  much  more  favorable  ears,  and  be  more 
likely  to  accept  what  we  offer  them.  In  our  own  individual 
cases,  too,  it  will  comfort  us  greatly,  when  we  are  afflicted  with 
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the  thought  of  the  little  progress  we  are  making  in  the  heavenly 
life,  to  remember  that  we  are  but  in  the  beginning  of  it ;  and 
that,  though  our  attainments  seem  small,  they  have  in  them  the 
power  of  becoming  great,  even  the  "  greatest  among  herbs  ; " 
and  that  we  need  only  to  persevere,  to  witness  the  final  pre- 
dominance of  the  heavenly  principle  within  us.  It  is  our  part 
to  use  the  means  which  the  Lord  has  given  us,  and  He  will 
work  out  His  own  purposes  in  due  time.  t.  h,    ' 


[The  following  beautiful  lines  appeared  originally  in  thb  Magazine,  in 
April,  1846.  The  author  has  made  some  alterations  in  the  last  part,  which 
he  considers  an  improvement.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  and  in  the  belief 
that  many  of  our  present  readers  have  never  seen  them,  we  glatlly  give  the 
new  version  a  place  in  the  present  number.  —  Editors.] 

THE  WORSHIP  OF  LIFE. 

I  SAW  a  way  ascending  where  bright  hilla, 
Serene  and  beautiful,  lay  far  above 
The  snowy  mountain  tops  of  earth  that  pierced 
The  cloudless  ether.     Thither  I  went  up, 
Till  on  the  summit  of  the  hills  I  stood 
In  their  pure  atmosphere,  as  on  the  pavement 
Of  the  great  temple  of  the  universe  ; 
Of  whose  sublime  and  thousand-pillared  dome, 
The  azure  canopy  that  curtains  earth 
Is  but  a  single  arch.     There,  as  I  stood, 
A  strain  of  melody  came  to  my  ear, 
Like  a  deep  organ  peal  of  lofty  tone, 
Whose  bass  was  as  a  rolling  thunder*s  voice. 
Yet  calm  as  mighty,  and  serene  as  deep ; 
Filled  up  with  sweet  and  wondrous  harmonies, 
As  though  the  voices  of  all  ocean's  waves 
Were  joined  with  all  the  voices  which  the  wind 
Brings  from  each  mighty  thing  that  bears  its  blast 
With  giant  firmness,  and  each  fragile  thing 
That  bends  before  its  gentlest  whisperings. 
With. such  profound  solemnity  that  psalm 
Its  mighty  and  o*erpowering  cadence  swelled. 
Yet  with  such  gentleness  and  sweetness  filled, 
Inspiring  calmest  peace  and  heavenly  trust, 
I  could  but  kaeel  in  adoration  deep; 
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And  though  I  saw  no  living  creatare  near, 
I  felt  as  though  the  universe  of  life 
Were  present,  joined  with  me  in  worship  there. 
Surely,  thought  I,  some  seraph  choir  is  near, 
Who  celebrate  their  Sabbath  here  unseen. 

As  thus  I  listened,  on  my  vision  came, 
As  in  a  living  picture,  earth's  fair  fields, 
Subdued  to  man's  dominion,  and  replete 
With  the  activity  of  busy  life. 
In  labor  not  in  vain  for  human  good. 
There  all  the  elements  of  nature  toiled 
Ceaseless  for  man,  his  tributaries  all. 
To  drive  his  wheels,  his  spindles,  and  his  looms, 
To  forge  his  shafls,  and  over  sea  and  land 
His  burdens  and  his  messages  to  bear. 
There  issued  forth  the  ploughman  with  his  plough, 
That  cleft  with  heavy  sound  the  fertile  sod. 
Down  at  the  mower's  feet  the  whistling  scythe 
Laid  low  the  blooming  burden  of  the  field. 
While  creaking  wains  conveyed  the  treasure  home. 
There  rose  the  vintage  shout  and  harvest  song, 
Nor  wanting  was  the  lowing  of  the  herd. 
And  bleat  of  flocks,  and  each  sweet  rural  sound. 
In  forest  deep  the  woodman's  heavy  stroke 
Loud  echoed,  while  the  quarry  and  the  mine 
With  din  of  labor  sent  their  treasures  forth. 
The  smith  incessantly  his  anvil  beat. 
While  saws  and  hammers  with  tumultuous  strife 
Resounded,  as  the  builders  labored  on 
To  rear  up  cities,  where  the  pulse  of  life 
Beats  more  intensely,  and  the  willing  hand 
Finds  largest  scope  to  scatter  blessings  round. 
There  to  the  wave  of  living  sound  were  joined 
The  carol  of  the  boatman  at  his  oar. 
And  sailor's  shout,  as  with  his  brawny  arm 
He  lifts  the  anchor,  and  unftirls  the  sail. 
That  speeds  the  wealth  of  nations  o'er  the  breast 
Of  ocean,  gathered  from  remotest  shores. 
All  these,  with  every  sound  of  human  joy. 
And  hope,  and  every  tone  that  nature  breathes 
From  her  sweet  instruments,  together  rose 
To  swell  that  anthem  of  sublimest  praise. 

All  in  one  harmony  can  love  combine, 
Because  one  blessing  is  within  them  all; 

..  XLI.  31 
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And  their  rude  jar  to  melody  refine, 
As  it  ascends  on  angels'  ears  to  falL 

Man  hears  indeed  but  discord,  when  his  heart 
Is  closed  by  selfish  passions  to  the  flow 

Of  those  pure  influences,  that  impart 
To  all  his  being  warm  affection's  glow. 

When  thus  he  opens  the  soul's  inner  doors, 
Heaven  breathes  upon  him,  and  attunes  his  ear 

To  hear  the  harmony  which  love  restores, 

As  from  their  homes  of  peace  the  angels  hear. 

The  mere  material  sound  forgotten  quite, 
In  presence  of  that  spirit  which  displays 

This  truth  before  him  in  heaven's  clearest  light : 
Use  to  the  neighbor  is  God*8  highest  praise. 

Love  in  its  bosom  doth  all  blessings  bear; 

Worship  without  it  is  a  lifeless  thing : 
The  breath  of  charity  alone  is  prayer, 

Lifting  the  soul  from  earth  on  hallowed  wing. 

As  from  this  high  communion  man  descends, 

And  to  perform  his  daily  duty  goes. 
Still  with  his  inner  thoughts  that  chorus  blends, 

Which  on  his  spirit's  ear  so  sweetly  rose. 

The  brotherhood  of  labor  he  esteems 
No  servile  bondage  which  he  fain  would  break; 

But  rather,  like  a  golden  chain,  it  seems 
To  bind  all  hearts  in  concord,  and  to  make 

All  hands  subservient  to  one  common  cause. 
With  heaven  co-workers,  in  a  lower  sphere. 

Yet  guided  by  the  same  eternal  laws. 
That  heaven  may  have  its  earthly  pattern  here. 

D.  H.  H. 


THE   FOUR  PERIODS  OF  MAN'S  LIFE. 

The  progress  of  ethical  philosophy  is  a  subject  which  would   ' 
seem  to  be  of  far  less  interest  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  than 
it  has  been  a  source  of  endless  strife  and  disputation  to  men  who 
have  given  it  their  special  attention.     Much  has  been  said  in 
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regard  to  conscience,  the  moral  sentiments,  the  social  affec- 
tions, and  a  long  list  of  kindred  speculations  leading  in  the  same 
direction,  the  discussion  of  which,  as  we  conceive,  has  not  added 
very  greatly  to  our  practical  knowledge,  or  extended  our  happi- 
ness. How  far  the  pride  of  self-derived  intelligence  has  entered 
into  all  these  inquiries,  it  would  be  difficult,  and  perhaps  invidi- 
ous, to  undertake  to  state.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the 
majority  of  the  men  who  have  taken  the  most  delight  in  these 
studies,  have  been  men  of  a  skeptical  turn  of  mind,  who  were 
disposed  to  reject  all  knowledge  that  was  beyond  their  own 
limited  sphere  of  observation,  and  which  was  not  brought  home 
to  the  evidence  of  their  senses.  Unable  to  comprehend  the 
wonders  of  our  mental  organism,  and  unwilling  to  believe  that 
it  was  governed  by  laws  as  certain  and  as  simple  as  those  which 
govern  the  outward  world,  they  discarded  all  considerations  that 
were  supposed  to  savor  too  much  of  vulgar  perception,  and 
launched  out  on  an  ocean  of  endless  investigation  and  conjec- 
ture. Here  they  found  themselves  unavoidably  colliding  and 
jostling  with  each  other.  Tossed  about  on  this  wide  expanse 
of  doubt  and  inquiry,  sometimes  they  were  driven  against  each 
other  with  a  fury  that  as  little  became  their  characters,  as  it 
served  to  compose  the  mental  turbulence  which  their  differences 
of  opinion  gave  rise  to.  At  other  times  they  were  driven  far 
apart  from  each  other ;  nor  have  they  yet  found  a  common 
channel,  where  it  is  possible  for  them  to  sail  together  in  security 
and  safety. 

We  have  made  these  remarks,  because  we  have  the  plainest 
evidence,  in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  that  as  a  pihilosopher 
as  well  as  a  theologian,  he  pursued  an  entirely  different  course. 
He  disliked  nothing  so  much  as  those  metaphysical  subtleties 
which  have  divided  and  distracted  the  philosophical  world.  He 
never  exercises  his  pen  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  a  theoret- 
ical problem  in  morals.  He  seldom  or  never  undertakes  to  tell 
us  how  far  our  ideas  of  things  are  intuitive,  and  how  far  they 
are  acquired,  —  what  is  the  specific  operation  of  one  faculty  of 
the  mind,  and  what  of  another.  Whatever  classification  he 
makes  is  general  and  comprehensive,  and  what  is  still  better, 
is  plain  and  intelligible.  He  states  in  a  few  words  what  are 
the  leading  properties  of  our  mental  organism  ;  and  this  state- 
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ment,  made  in  the  same  way  on  al)  occasions,  is  so  clear  and 
distinct  in  itself,  that  we  never  overlook  it,  we  never  forget  it, 
and  we  never  misunderstand  it.  This  characteristic  of  onr 
Swedish  philosopher  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  heretofore  men 
have  taken  it  into  their  heads  to  call  him  obscure  and  mystical. 
Never  was  a  charge  of  this  kind  more  unmerited  and  unfounded. 
One  of  the  great  excellences  of  Swedenborg  —  I  might  perhaps 
say,  one  of  his  great  beauties  —  is  the  clear  and  transparent 
manner  in  which  his  ideas  are  conveyed  to  his  readers,  and 
made  to  produce  their  effect  on  the  understanding.  He  does 
not  confuse  the  mind  by  problems  and  inventions  :  he  does  not 
perplex  us  with  unintelligible  terms :  he  does  not  overload  his 
pages  with  doubtful  points  of  unprofitable  speculation.  His  in- 
struction is  conveyed  in  the  clearest  and  simplest  language  pos- 
sible ;.  and  the  whole  of  his  reasoning  is  presented  to  the  intel- 
lect without  tediousness,  and  without  circumlocution. 

Let  us  take  Swedenborg's  statement  of  the  four  periods  of 
life  which  man  passes  through  from  infancy  to  old  age,  and  con- 
trast this  statement  with  the  views  presented  to  us  by  other 
ethical  writers  on  the  same  subject.  H.e  does  not  stop  to  inquire 
how  the « transition  from  one  life-cycle  to  another  is  brought 
about  and  perfected.  A  philosopher  of  less  penetration,  but  of 
more  plausible  powers  of  disquisition,  would  have  much  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  reason,  of  conscience,  of  volition,  and  of  several 
other  faculties  that  are  considered  necessary  to  a  complete  de- 
velopment of  the  human  intellect.  There  would  be  great  dan- 
ger that  his  remarks  would  only  be  the  less  intelligible,  as  they 
would  be  couched  in  words  and  terms  invented  for  the  very 
purpose  of  giving  a  color  of  truth  to  arguments  that  he  could 
hardly  be  said  to  understand  himself.  Swedenborg's  method  of 
viewing  a  proposed  state  of  mental  phenomena  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent. He  approaches  his  task  like  a  man  who  has  previously 
acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  subject.  Where  othei*s  only 
reason  and  conjecture,  he  perceives  and  expatiates.  Hear  him 
respecting  the  statement  to  which  we  have  alluded  above. 

"  There  are  four  periods  of  life,"  he  says,  "  through  which 
man  passes  from  infancy  to  old  age.  First,  when  he  acts  from 
and  under  the  guidance  of  others.  Secondly,  when  he  act^  of 
himself,  under  the  guidance  of  the  understanding.     Thirdly, 
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when  the  will  acts  upon  the  understanding,  and  the  understand- 
ing modifies  the  will.  Fourthly,  when  he  acts  from  fixed  con- 
firmation and  purpose." —  T.  C.  R.,  443. 

In  this  passage  we  have  the  mental  progression  of  a  life-time 
presented  to  us,  as  it  were,  in  a  nutshell.  No  labor  is  used  in 
propounding  it  as  a  lesson  of  incontestable  truth.  It  is  a  simple 
statement  adapted  to  our  intellectual  comprehension,  without 
terms  of  bewildering  complexity  and  without  ambiguity.  From 
a  consideration  of  its  grammatical  structure  and  simplicity,  let 
OS  now  turn  to  the  practical  instruction^  it  was  intended  to  com- 
mnnicate. 

During  the  first  period  of  life  we  are  said  to  act  from  and 
under  the  guidance  of  others.  A  knowledge  of  this  truth,  al- 
thoogh  its  great  importance  is  but  imperfectly  considered,  pre- 
vails without  dispute  in  every  department  of  civilized  society. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  order  and 
good  government.  Unless  we  regarded  it  as  a  frindamental 
principle,  which  is  to  be  carried  out  in  all  our  considerations  of 
domestic  and  social  policy,  there  would  be  no  security  for  pri- 
vate and  public  prosperity  and  happiness.  In  the  first  period 
of  life,  the  young  must  be  placed  under  the  guidance  of  others. 
The  first  tender  shoots  of  the  intellect  must  be  fostered,  nursed, 
and  trained,  with  a  most  anxious  view  to  their  future  growth 
and  expansion  into  a  vigorous  manhood.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  child  is  passively  submissive  to  his  parents.  It  is 
not  enough  that  he  merely  follows  the  motions  of  his  instruc- 
tors, and  is  willing  to  be  led  tamely  along  without  opposition 
and  resistance.  It  is  not  enough  to  plant  him  in  a  soil  of  our 
own  choosing,  and  there  suffer  him  to  flourish  and  expand  with 
no  other  support  and  sustenance  than  that  which  he  derives 
from  the  external  elements.  He  must  be  watched  by  us  ;  he 
must  be  nursed  ;  he  must  be  provided  for.  His  mind  must  be 
opened  to  the  fertilizing  influences  of  the  worid  around  him. 
His  mental  expansion  must  be  imbued  with  the  eternal  princi- 
ples of  truth.  His  heart  must  be  mellowed  by  the  exercise 
towards  him  of  paternal  love  and  tenderness.  He  must  be 
assisted  in  providing  himself  with  a  store-house  of  what,  in  the 
New  Church  philosophy,  is  designated  by  the  word  remains,  so 
that  he  may  be  ftimished  with  an  abundant  supply  to  his  future 
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spiritual  wants.  All  this  comprises  a  most  sacred  and  binding 
duty,  which  we  owe  to  the  young  during  the  first  period  of  their 
lives.  He  who  violates  this  duty  has  violated  a  trust  of  para- 
mount obligation.  He  has  overlooked  the  great  importance  of 
domestic  peace  and  comfort.  He  has  overlooked  the  still  greater 
importance  of  spiritual  life  and  progression  in  his  youthiul  child 
or  ward.  He  has  also  neglected  to  provide  for  the  order  and 
security  of  general  society. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  period  of  man's  life  through 
which  he  must  pass,  when,  as  Swedenborg  tells  us,  he  acts  of 
himself,  under  the  guidance  of  the  understanding.  This  is  the 
period  of  thought  and  observation.  A  man  is  now  brought  more 
nearly  in  contact  with  the  business  of  the  world,  —  with  its 
pursuits,  its  anxieties,  and  its  temptations.  He  experiences  in 
his  mind  the  pressure  of  a  thousand  embarrassing  emotions,  and 
is  urged  forward  by  a  force  against  which  he  is  not  always  able 
to  act  with  sufficient  firmness.  He  is  shown  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this 
mighty  display,  he  is  at  a  loss  to  know  where  and  what  to  choose. 
He  is  tempted  to  depend  for  success  altogether  on  his  own 
strength  and  his  own  judgment,  notwithstanding  he  sees  so 
many  around  him  who  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  similar 
rashness  and  temerity.  But  under  all  the  discouraging  circum- 
stances of  life,  he  is  learning  wisdom  in  the  hard  school  of 
adversity  and  experience.  There  is  a  monitor  within,  prompt- 
ing him  to  form  something  like  an  impartial  estimate  of  right 
and  wrong,  of  good  and  evil.  Every  day's  experience  funiishes 
him  with  new  elements  of  thought  and  reflection,  —  with  new 
materials  for  inquiry  and  comparison.  He  is  constantly  en- 
gaged, almost  insensibly  to  himself,  in  accumulating  a  vast 
store-house  of  facts,  which  his  understanding  is  busy  in  noticing 
and  arranging  so  as  to  be  of  service  to  him  in  future.  His  man- 
ner of  conducting  his  own  affairs  may  not  be  the  most  -prudent 
and  orderly.  His  mind  may  be  confused  and  overwhelmed  by 
a  too  rapid  succession  of  new  and  startling  incidents.  His  sen- 
sibilities may  be  wounded  by  a  too  heavy  pressure  of  care  and 
anxiety.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  he  is  still  observing  and  still 
learning.  The  impressions  made  on  his  mind  may,  at  this  period, 
have  their  greatest  effect  in  swaying  him  backward  and  forward. 
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bat  at  the  same  time  are  famishing  an  abundant  aliment  which 
he  feels  ought  to  be  digested  by  his  understanding.  He  may  be 
so  far  occupied  by  the  business  and  cares  of  the  world  as  to 
seem  to  have  little  opportunity  of  attending  to  anything  else ; 
and  yet  all  the  time  he  is  deriving  instruction  from  this  kind  of 
experience,  that  cannot  fail  of  exercising  a  greater  or  less  influ- 
ence on  his  future  character.  a.  j.  c. 

[To  be  continned.] 


BLESSING  THE  LORD. 


**  Bleu  Jehoyah,  0  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits.**  —  Pbalh  ciii.  2. 

What  is  meant  by  blessing  Jehovah  ?  We  can  understand 
that  when  it  is  said  that  Jehovah  blesses  man,  it  means  that  He 
bestows  blessings  upon  him.  But  we  cannot  so  bless  the  Lord. 
We  can  confer  no  benefits  upon  Him.  All  that  we  have  is 
already  His,  and  has  been  given  by  Him  ;  and  He  is  constantly 
blessing  us,  and  constantly  bestowing  upon  us,  not  only  all  that 
we  have  and  enjoy,  but  the  very  life  by  which  we  exist,  and 
are  enabled  to  receive  and  enjoy  His  gifts.  But  we  can  either 
acknowledge  Him  as  the  Giver,  or  we  can  refrain  from  doing 
so,  and  deny  His  power  and  His  goodness.  When,  from  love 
towards  Him,  we  in  our  hearts  acknowledge  Him  as  the 
Author,  Source,  and  Giver  of  all  that  we  have  and  are,  we  are 
in  the  state  that  is  spiritually  signified  by  blessing  Him  ;  which 
is  to  believe  and  to  feel  that  He  alone  is  trulv  blessed,  and  that 
we  can  be  so  only  in  and  from  Him.  And  when  we  are  in  a 
state  to  make  this  acknowledgment,  we  are  at  the  same  time 
willing  to  acknowledge  the  conditions  under  which  He  wishes 
as  to  accept  His  gifts.  He  is  a  being  of  infinite  love  and  good- 
ness ;  and  he  wishes,  from  this  love,  to  impart  good  to  all,  and 
to  make  them  as  happy  as  they  are  capable  of  becoming.  And 
when  He  gives  us  His  good  gifts.  He  desires  that  we  should 
also  receive  with  them  the  love  of  using  them  as  He  would 
have  them  used.  To  love  Him  is  to  love  tifie  good  uses  which 
He  is  always  doing ;  and  when  we  so  love  Him,  we  shall  be- 
come mediums  of  using  His  gifts  to  this  end,  and  while  we  in- 
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wardlj  bless  Him  by  acknowledging  His  true  character  as  a 
source  of  blessing,  we  shall  also  outwardly  bless  Him,  by  en- 
deavoring, so  far  as  we  are  aMe,  to  live  in  the  promotion  of 
His  own  divine  ends  and  purposes. 

On  the  contrary,  if  we  refrain  from  acknowledging  the  Lord 
as  the  Giver  of  our  blessings,  and  claim  our  possessions  and  our 
means  of  enjoyment  as  our  own,  we  also  claim  the  right  to 
employ  them  as  we  please.  We  do  not  regard  ourselves  as 
stewards  of  a  Heavenly  Master,  but  as  masters  in  our  own 
right,  and  entitled  to  use  the  means  in  our  possession  to  gratify 
our  own  selfish  pleasures  and  to  promote  our  own  selfish  ends. 
And  if  we  do  not  distinctly  propose  in  our  own  minds  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Lord's  authority,  and  to  serve  Him,  we  shall 
certainly  continue  to  serve  self;  and  whatever  our  outward 
actions  may  appear  to  be  in  the  sight  of  men,  we  shall  be  in- 
wardly actuated  by  selfish  aims  and  ends,  in  all  that  we  do. 

We  do  not  naturally  know,  or  believe,  that  self-love  is  so 
diametrically  opposed  to  love  towards  God  and  the  neighbor, 
that  if  the  one  rules,  the  other  must  yield  and  submit.  Nay, 
the  selfish  man  may  really  suppose  that  he  loves  God,  because 
he  admires  His  wonderfril  works,  and  is  gladdened,  and  as  it 
seems  to  himself,  is  grateful,  for  the  many  and  great  blessings 
he  has  received  from  Him  ;  while  he  is  really  seeking  only  his 
own  good,  his  own  eminence  and  glory,  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  own  private  ends,  witliout  any  respect  to  the  good 
or  the  welfare  of  others.  He  supposes  that  he  blesses  Gt)d, 
when  he  selfishly  thanks  Him  for  His  benefits,  which  he  is 
using  to  minister  only  to  his  own  gratification.  But  man  does 
not  truly  begin  to  thank  and  bless  the  Lord,  till  he  has  b^;mi 
to  use  His  gifts  in  accordance  with  the  desire  and  will  of  the 
Almighty  Giver,  —  till  he  has  begun  to  feel  and  act,  in  some 
degree,  from  that  life  and  love  of  blessing  and  making  others 
happy,  from  which  our  Father  has  bestowed  His  gifts  upon  us. 

We  are  created  with  faculties  and  capacities  for  doing  good 
and  being  useful  to  others,  and  for  promoting  their  enjoyment 
and  happiness,  in  very  many  ways.  We  are  also  so  created  as 
to  be  in  constant  need  of  such  services  from  others.  We  may, 
in  our  pride  and  unbelief,  conceive  ourselves  independent  of  a 
Divine  Preserver ;  but  we  cannot  put  ourselves  in  a  situation 
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where  we  can  be  independent  of  our  fellow-men,  without  going 
back  to  the  useless  and  idle  solitude  of  the  savage  of  the  wilder- 
ness. All  the  advantages  and  attainments  of  the  civilized  state 
are  results  of  the  mutual  interchange  of  uses  among  men. 
And  we  are  created  with  such  a  nature  as  this,  that  we  might, 
each  and  all,  become  mediums  of  communicating  not  only 
natural  and  external,  but  also  spiritual  and  heavenly  good 
things  to  each  other.  We  cannot  well  live  in  society,  without 
performing,  or  at  least  pretending  to  perform,  some  of  the  nse- 
fill  things  which  it  requires  of  its  members.  We  need  and 
desire  many  benefits  from  others,  which  we  cannot  properly 
obtain,  if  at  all,  without  the  return  of  some  equivalent  benefit. 
Upon  nearly  all,  therefore,  is  imposed  the  daily  necessity  of 
labor,  in  some  form  or  other,  that  they  and  others  may  have 
^bod,  clothing,  habitation,  etc. 

But  we  may  perform  this  labor  from  purely  selfish  motives, 
looking  onlj  to  the  benefits  we  ace  to  receive  in  return.  Or 
we  may  perform  it  because  we  know  and  acknowledge  it  to  be 
a  duty ;  or  what  is  better  still,  we  may  do  it  from  a  love  of 
doing  what  is  good  and  right,  for  its  own  sake,  —  of  doing  what 
will  promote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  others.  In  the  one 
case,  we  act  from  such  love  as  they  do  who  are  in  hell,  and  we 
internally  receive  the  life  that  actuates  us  through  the  medium 
of  evil  spirits.  In  the  other  case,  we  act  from  such  love  as 
they  do  who  are  in  heaven,  from  such  love  as  the  Lord  gives 
the  angels  to  live  and  act  from  ;  and  we,  too,  then  live  from 
the  Lord  and  in  the  Lord,  because  we  love  what  He  loves,  and 
do  what  He  wills  to  have  done.  We  truly  bless  the  Lord, 
because  we  are  endeavoring  to  extend  and  communicate  His 
blessings  to  others,  and  to  make  them  also  happy  and  blessed. 

Is  it  not  a  lamentable  token  of  the  low  and  erring  state  of 
the  Christian  Church,  that  it  has  scarcely  been  able  to  see 
wherein  the  genuine  works  of  Christian  love,  or  charity,  existed  ? 
How  many  have  become  insane  with  the  idea  that  self-mortifi- 
cation and  penances  were  the  highest  Christian  duties  I  How 
many  have  seen  nothing  further  than  that  giving  to  the  poor 
and  needy  was  the  chief  work  of  Christian  charity !  and  yet 
this  is  only  natural  giVing,  or  may  be  nothing  more,  and  may 
be  done  as  fully  from  selfish  motives,  as  those  works  for  which 
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we  receive  pecuniary  recompense.  But  spiritual  giving  is  the 
giving  of  good  and  heavenly  affections,  the  devoting  of  our 
lives  to  such  works  and  acts  as  these  affections  prompt  us  to  do, 
and  which  may  include  the  whole  circle  of  those  useful  acts 
and  employments  by  which  the  existence  and  the  wel&re  of 
society  and  our  neighbor  is  specially  promoted,  both  as  to  life 
in  this  world,  and  as  to  such  things  as  aid  and  promote  heavenly 
life  in  the  world.  And  this  giving  is  none  the  less  spiritual  in  its 
nature,  because  its  outward  acts  receive  a  worldly  recompense, 
so  long  as  our  affections  are  set  not  upon  the  reward,  but  upon 
the  good  we  seek  to  do.  To  give,  spiritually,  is  to  do  any  and 
all  such  things  as  will  promote  and  bring  to  pass  the  good  we 
wish  and  desire  for  others,  when  we  inwardly  entertain  such  a 
desire  for  their  good.  And  not  to  give  is  not  to  cherish,  and  not 
to  endeavor  to  accomplish  desires  of  good  to  others,  but  to  act 
for  ourselves  only,  in  whatever  we  do. 

And  how  many,  again,  have  gone  no  farther  than  to  suppose 
that  attendance  upon  prayers  and  other  devotional  exercises, 
was  the  great  work  of  the  Christian  life ;  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  the  Lord  is  by  them  supposed  to  be  best  served 
by  the  most  protracted  attendance  upon  such  exercises,  some- 
times continued  even  to  the  neglect  of  the  ordinary  concerns 
and  duties  of  this  life  !  Why  should  it  not  be  seen  that  prayer 
and  worship  are  not  ends  which  the  Lord  desires  for  His  own 
sake,  but  only  means  by  which  we  can  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
living  from  Him,  and  thus  of  living  a  spiritual  life  in  this  world, 
and  not  a  merely  natural  and  selfish  one  ;  and  that  it  is  therefore 
for  our  own  sake,  and  not  for  His,  that  He  enjoins  them  upon 
us  as  duties.  D.  h.  h. 

[To  be  coDtinued.] 
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[Though  we  have  already  printed  a  notice  of  the  Bot.  Mr.  Ford's  pam- 
phlet, jet  one  of  our  most  highly  valued  correspondents  has  presented  the 
subject  under  views  so  entirely  new,  as  to  furnish  a  sufficient  apology  for 
their  insertion.— Editors.] 

77ie  Practice  of  Rebaptism  in  the  New  Church  Examined,     By  Rev. 
Alfbed  E.  Fobd.  Philadelphia :  F.  E.  Boerecke.   1868.  Pp.  83. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  glad  to  have  come  upon  this  essay.  The 
style  is  excellent,  and  the  subject  is  dealt  with  in  a  catholic  spirit. 
'What  strikes  us  with  surprise  is,  that  so  much  labor  should  have  been 
bestowed,  apparently  for  the  sole  purpose  of  showing  that  those  who 
have  been  once  baptized  in  the  Old  Church  need  not  be  rebaptized 
upon  coming  into  the  New.  When  it  is  conceded  that  baptism  is  not, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  necessary,  it  seems  scarcely  worth 
while  to  spend  much  time  in  proving  that  rebaptism  is  not  in  any  case 
necessary.  But  if  baptism  be  regarded  as  a  privilege,  —  a  good  into 
which  the  Lord  would  have  us  come,  —  the  case  is  different,  and  our 
whole  view  of  the  subject  is  changed.  - 

The  use  of  the  terms  valid  and  invalid^  as  applied  to  baptism  by  our 
author,  indicate  to  us  not  the  most  full  and  just  appreciation  of  the  use 
of  this  rite. 

Baptism,  as  we  understand  Swedenborg,  is  ''  a  sign  "  by  which  the 
discrete  degree  between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  is  passed.  It  is* 
as  it  were,  a  telegram  sent  from  earth,  to  apprise  the  angels  that  the 
person  under  their  guardianship  desires,  or  that  his  parents  desire  for 
him,  that  he  may  be  of  the  Church.  Baptism  is  a  correspondential 
acty  in  the  same  sense  as  the  letter  of  the  Word  is  correspondential 
language.  Messages  are  carried  from  the  earth  to  heaven, — from  the 
natural  to  the  spiritual,  —  only  by  correspondences ;  and  all  that  is  cor- 
respondential must  inevitably  pass,  and  always  does  pass,  that  bourne ; 
and  the  spiritual  import  of  it  is  seen  and  read  and  known  on  the  other 
side  of  the  degree  that  separates  the  natural  from  the  spiritual.  When 
we  read  the  Word  in  a  right  state,  —  a  state  in  which  the  angels  can 
approach  us,  —  those  in  attendance  upon  us  hear  and  receive  its  cor- 
respondential import.  So  when  the  act  of  baptism  is  performed, 
these  angels  see,  hear,  and  understand  the  correspondential  import 
of  the  act.  Now  as  man  has  lost  the  knowledge  of  correspondences, 
it  has  pleased  the  Lord  to  give  him  this  one  way  by  which  he  may 
communicate  with  his  angelic  guardians,  —  an  act  which  is  in  itself  a 
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correspondence,  in  the  use  of  which  we  may  correspond  or  oommuni- 
cate  with  the  spiritual  world. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  the  philosophy  —  if  we  may  use  the  term 
—  of  infant  baptism  is  made  intelligible.  A  parent  wishes  to  comma- 
nicate  to  the  angels  in  charge  of  his  offspring,  that  he  desires  it  to  be 
of  the  Church,  and  that  he  proposes  to  bring  it  up  in  the  knowledge 
and  practices  of  religion ;  and  for  tliis  purpose  he  brings  it  to  the  font, 
and  the  words  which  the  Lord  dictated  for  this  purpose  are  used  over 
it.  The  angels  are  thus  made  aware  of  his  desire.  Baptism  is  the 
appointed  means  of  making  them  aware  of  it. 

We  need  not  stop  to  speak  of  the  effect  upon  the  child  of  communi- 
cating this  fact  to  the  angels,  or  of  the  good  this  act  of  obedience  to  the 
Lord  effects  in  the  parent.  We  seek  only  to  state  what  we  understand 
Swedenborg  would  call  the  "angelic  wisdom  concerning  the  rite  of 
baptism." 

If  then  this  be  the  true  view  of  the  case,  the  use  of  the  words 
"  valid  "  and  "  invalid  "  tends  only  to  mislead  us. 

Again,  the  whole  argument  in  reference  to  Old  Church  baptism  and 
New  Church  baptism,  however  correct  it  may  be,  does  not  seem  to  be 
pertinent  to  the  argument  upon  the  question  whether  rebaptism  is  law- 
ful, right,  or  expedient 

If  there  is  joy  among  the  angels  in  heaven  in  receiving  a  communi- 
cation that  one  under  their  guardianship  desires  to  be  of  the  Old 
Church,  we  think  there  would  be  greater  joy  in  receiving  a  communi- 
cation that  such  an  one  desires  to  be  of  the  New  Church.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  the  angels  distinguish  between  the  spheres  of  the  two. 

If  a  person  were  baptized  in  infancy,  and  if,  after  pursuing  a  course 
of  life  in  violation  of  the  Commandments  till  middle  age,  he  were  to 
turn  to  the  Lord,  could  it  be  wrong  to  signal  the  angels  in  attendance 
upon  him,  that  he  himself  now  desired  to  be  of  the  Church  ?  Would 
there  not  iu  such  a  case  be  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repent- 
eth? 

The  question  whether  it  is  expressly  taught  in  the  writings  of  the 
New  Church,  that  no  one  shall  become  one  of  the  order  of  New  Church 
ministry,  unless  he  be  baptized  by  a  minister  of  that  order,  is  a  ques- 
tion in  which  we  should  not  probably  differ  from  Mr.  Ford.  But  we 
cannot  think  it  worth  while  to  spend  words  upon  the  subject.  In  the 
first  place,  we  cannot  believe  that  New  Church  people  will  long  re- 
main in  the  wrong,  if  left  to  the  leadership  of  their  Divine  Master. 
Better  that  leadership  than  the  arguments  of  any  man,  how  cogently 
soever  they  may  be  put  Again,  the  question  is  practically  of  little 
moment ;  for  we  apprehend  that  few  who  have  been  baptized  only  in 
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the  Old  Church  will  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  hcing  teachers  in  the  New, 
who  are  not  desirous  to  communicate  to  the  angels  whom  the  Lord 
has  placed  in  association  with  them,  the  hlessed  news  that  thej  desire 
to  be  of  the  New  Church. 

Indeed,  if  argument  were  necessary  to  establish  the  propriety  of  such 
rebaptism,  we  submit  the  following  by  way  of  suggestion. 

The  New  or  second  Christian  Church  is  as  distinct  from  the  Old  or 
first  Christian  Church  as  was  that  Church  from  the  Jewish  Church 
which  preceded  it.  The  second  Christian  Church  as  actually  fol- 
lowed a  consummation  of  the  age  as  did  the  first  A  judgment  as 
actually  intervened  ;  the  Lord  as  actually  came  a  second  time  as  He 
came  a  first  time.  It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  in  degree  between 
the  various  churches  which  have  succeeded  each  other  on  earth.  Ac- 
cepting this  then  as  settled,  why  is  it  not  as  important  to  be  baptized 
into  the  Second  Church  as  it  was  to  be  baptized  into  the  First  ?  The 
Jewish  Church  was  just  as  truly  God's  Church  as  the  first  Christian. 
Men  and  infants  were  circumcised  into  that ;  and  thus,  being  in  that, 
they  were  still  baptized  into  the  Christian  Church  upon  accepting  its 
doctrines.  If  it  be  said  that  the  first  Christian  Church  is  not  yet 
wholly  passed  away,  but  continues  as  the  twilight  after  the  sun  has 
gone  down,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Jewish.  It  had  its  saints,  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  long  afler  the  period  of  the  ascen- 
sion of  the  Messiah.  Yet  when  about  to  enter  upon  His  ministry,  our 
Lord,  desiring  to  '*  fulfil  all  righteousness,"  submitted  to  the  sacred 
ordinance.     Shall  we  not  follow  the  Divine  example  ? 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Visit  to  the  Deaf-mute  Institution  at  Northampton. — 
Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  following,  as  indicating  the 
progress  which  is  being  made  in  teaching  deaf-mutes  to  communicate 
orally :  — 

*^  As  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  every  one  who  may  desire  it,  to 
visit  the  Northampton  Institution  for  the  training  of  deaf-mutes, 
perhaps  a  brief  relation  of  a  visit  may  not  be  wholly  unacceptable, 
as  helping  those  at  a  distance  to  judge  of  the  relative  value  of  the  old 
and  the  new  modes  of  teaching.  I  have  never  in  my  life  had  any 
acquaintance  with  deaf-mutes,  and  am  unable  to  form  the  alphabetical 
signs  —  this  simply  by  way  of  voucher  for  the  genuineness  of  my  tes- 
timony concerning  viva  voce  communication. 
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« 

^  I  first  saw  the  children  gathered  at  sapper ;  and  a  meny,  hi^py- 
looking  group  thej  were.  The  peculiarity  of  the  scene  was  that, 
whereas  in  ordinary  circumstances  teachers  are  present  to  secure 
tilence,  here  their  main  business  is  to  induce,  talking.  *  Give  me  some 
bread/  I  heard  distinctly  from  several  little  voices  at  the  table ;  and 
intermingled  requests  for  *  brown  bread '  and  '  butter '  saluted  my 
ears  from  various  quarters.  I  went  up  to  one  chubby-faced  little  boy, 
and,, enunciating  as  distinctly  as  I  could,  said, '  Give  me  some  water, 
if  you  please.'  He  repeated  the  words  after  me,  and  then  laughed 
with  delight  as,  taking  for  granted  by  his  smiling  face  that  my  peti- 
tion was  favorably  received,  I  proceeded  to  help  myself  from  hii  cap. 

*  Who  is  it  ? '  asked  a  little  girl  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table.  And 
the  teacher  replied  by  giving  my  name,  which  the  child  pronounced 
after  her.  *  Where  does  she  live  ? '  was  the  next  inquiry,  which 
was  also  duly  answered,  as  also  one  more  question  as  to  my  vocation ; 
and  then  the  child  appeared  satisfied.  '  Good-by,'  saluted  me  from 
a  number  of  little  lips  as  I  left  the  room. 

*'  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  I  visited  the  school-room,  and  sat  by  the 
teacher  as  she  dictated  a  spelling-lesson  to  her  class ;  each  word  being 
pronounced  before  it  was  written,  and  care  being  taken  that  its  signifi- 
cation also  should  be  known.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
there  was  considerable  difference  between  the  articulation  of  one  and 
another  of  the  children  ;  yet  there  was  not  one  silent. 

'^  At  the  close  of  school,  I  had  a  conversation  with  a  young  girl  of 
thirteen  years,  born  a  deaf-mute,  and  never  having  made  an  articulate 
sound  in  lier  life  until  within  the  last  few  months. 

''  I  was  introduced  by  the  teacher,  with  the  additional  information 
that  I  had  been  in  the  South,  teaching  the  colored  people;  and  then 
she  left  me  to  carry  on  the  talk  for  myself. 

"  *  I  should  like  very  much  to  see  a  school  of  blacks,'  said  Theresa. 

*  Do  they  learn  quickly  ?  * 

**  *  Yes,*  I  replied  ;  *  very  quickly.  One  of  our  scholars,  who  did  not 
know  the  alphabet  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  is  now  teaching  school 
himself,  and  studying,  besides,  Latin  and  algebra.' 

"  I  believe  Latin  and  algebra  were  terms  not  very  comprehensible, 
as  indeed  I  had  expected ;  so  I  paused  while  the  teacher  put  in  a 
word  or  two  of  explanation  as  to  their  being  hard  studies.  In  the 
course  of  her  remarks  she  used  the  word  *  unfortunate,'  and  Theresa 
instantly  repeated  it  after  her,  saying,  *I  don't  know  that.  What 
does  it  mean  ?  *  But  almost  immediately  added,  *  Does  it  mean  in 
trouble  f  * 

*^  I  told  her  various  things  about  the  colored  schools ;  and  at  last 
asked  her  if  it  tired  her  to  talk,  or  if  she  really  liked  it.     Her  face 
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lighted  up  with  pleasure  as  she  said, '  O  no,  it  does  not  tire  me ;  I 
like  to  talk  very  much.' 

^*  Of  course,  it  will  he  understood  that  very  distinct  articulation  is 
needed  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  or  converser,  and  that  the  utterance 
of  the  deaf-mute  is  slow  and  with  manifest  effort ;  yet  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty, or  at  most  only  a  little  occasional  difficulty,  in  comprehending. 

J.  A..  8. 
"Northampton,  Mass." 

Woman  Suffrage.  —  The  "  New  York  Independent,"  wliich  fa- 
vors Woman  Suffrage,  has  an  article  in  a  recent  number  entitled,  '*  Ask 
and  Receive."  It  is  the  writer  s  opinion  that  the  principal  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  privilege  of  voting  being  accorded  to  women,  is,  that 
they  do  not  ask  for  it :  and  he  gives  the  following  instance  of  a  strong 
argument  against  their  suffrage,  based  upon  this  fact :  — 

• 

^  Perhaps  the  ablest  report  ever  presented  in  any  legislative  body 
against  the  enfranchisement  of  woman  was  that  presented  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Constitutional  Convention,  in  1853,  by  the  Committee  on 
Qualifications  of  Voters,  through  their  Chairman,  Amasa  Walker.  The 
petitioners  had  been  treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  and  had  ad- 
dressed the  Committee  at  several  hearings,  through  Lucy  Stone, 
Messrs.  Phillips,  Higginson,  and  others.  The  report  made  an  able 
summary  of  their  propositions,  and  did  not  deny  them.  But,  said  the 
Committee,  all  government  rests  on  the  consent  of  the  governed  — 
consent  express  or  implied.  There  are  in  Massachusetts  about  200,- 
000  women  over  twenty-one ;  of  these  less  than  2,000  have  peti- 
tioned for  the  right  of  suffrage.  This  certainly  is  not  because  they 
have  not  the  power  to  do  so,  for  on  one  occasion  50,000  women  sent  in 
a  temperance  petition.  We  are  therefore  justified  in  assuming  that  a 
vast  proportion  of  Massachusetts  women  do  consent  to  theii\  disfran- 
chisement, and  that  therefore  the  powers  exercised  over  them  by  the 
government  are  just  powers.     Tins  was  the  substance  of  the  report." 

The  fact  stated  in  the  report  referred  to,  that  only  2,000  out  of  200,- 
000  —  one  in  a  hundred  —  petitioned  for  the  right  in  question  — 
appears  to  us  a  very  significant  one.  We  believe  that  it  is  quite  gen- 
erally the  feeling  of  women,  that  they  do  not  wish  to  vote  ;  and  that 
they  would  very  rarely  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  even  if  for- 
mally accorded  in  the  civil  law. 

The  Future  Lot  op  Infants.  —  There  is  probably  no  dogma 
of  the  Church  that  has  obtained  credence  in  the  world,  which  is  in 
more  marked  conflict  with  the  Scriptures,  than  that  which  teaches  that 
all  infants  are  not  saved. 
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• 

We  extract  the  following  paragraph  upon  this  subject,  from  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  *'  Congregationalist  and  Boston  Recorder." 
Though  some  of  its  declarations  seem  quite  at  variance  with  the  com- 
mon impression,  we  do  not  undertake  to  dispute  their  correctness. 
And  we  are  glad  of  so  positive  an  expression  of  views  upon  the  sub* 
ject  in  question  from  an  authority  so  respectable  :  — 

<'  We  purpose  therefore  once  more  to  meet  it,^  bj  showing,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  when,  where,  and  how  the  dogma  of  infant  damnation 
originated ;  that  John  Calvin  was  the  first  man  to  deal  it  a  death- 
blow ;  that  ever  aAer  his  time,  and  in  consequence  of  his  influence,  it 
retained  but  partial  and  feeble  hold  of  the  faith  of  Protestant  Christen- 
dom ;  that  the  New  England  divines  destroyed  the  last  vestige  of  its 
miserable  and  waning  life  here,  and  that,  since  then,  our  orthodox 
faith  has  utterly,  unanimously,  and  indignantly  repudiated  it." 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  seen  the  article  of  the  writer 
in  the  '^  Congregationalist,''  upon  Calvin's  views  of  the  future  condition 
of  infants.  The  amount  of  it  is  that  Calvin's  general  teaching  upon 
the  subject  was  that  infants  are  saved ;  and  the  opinion  to  the  contrary 
which  has  been  attributed  to  him,  is  based  upon  two  remarks  of  hif, 
incidentally  introduced,  which  seem  to  imply  that  they  are  lost.  The 
writer  in  the  '^  Congregationalist "  seems  to  us  to  give  quite  good  rea- 
son for  concluding  that  the  two  remarks  referred  to,  if  properly  inter- 
preted and  understood,  do  not  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  infant  damna- 
tion, and  consequently  that  they  do  not  invalidate  his  general  teaching, 
that  is,  that  infants  are  saved. 


EXTRACT  FROM  SWEDENBORG. 

It  is  known  to  no  one  hitherto,  what  the  state  of  souls  after  death  is 
in  tespect  to  the  memory  ;  but  it  has  been  given  me  to  know,  by  much 
and  daily  experience  now  during  several  years,  that  man  after  death 
docs  not  lose  the  least  of  those  things  which  have  been  in  his  memo- 
ries, as  well  in  the  exterior,  as  in  the  interior,  so  that  no  circumstance 
can  be  conceived  so  small  or  trifling,  that  it  is  not  reserved  with  him; 
he  leaves  nothing  at  all  therefore  behind  him  at  death,  but  only  bones 
and  flesh,  which,  while  he  lived  in  the  world,  were  not  animated  of 
themselves,  but  by  the  life  of  his  spirit,  which  was  his  purer  substance 
annexed  to  corporeals.  —  A.  C.  2475. 

1  The  charge  against  Calvinism  of  teaching  the  doctrine  of'  infSuit  damnatioii.'* 
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THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 
What  ones  are  the  word  of  the  lord,  from  their  own 

EVIDENCE. 

[Continued  from  p.  428.] 

We  proceed  now  to  the  Book  of  Joshua.  What  evidence 
have  we  that  this  Book  is  a  part  of  the  Word  of  God  ? 

The  first  we  find  is  in  the  27th  chapter  of  Numbers. 

*'*  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Take  thee  Joshua,  the  son 
of  Nun,  a  man  in  wham  is  the  spirit^  and  lay  thine  hand  upon 
him  ;  and  set  him  before  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  before  all  the 
congregation  ;  and  give  him  a  charge  in  their  sight.  And  thou 
shalt  put  of  thine  honor  upon  him,  that  all  the  congregation  of 
the  children  of  Israel  may  be  obedient  And  he  shall  stand  be- 
fore Eleazar  the  priest,  who  shall  ask  counsel  for  him  after  the 
judgment  of  Urim  before  the  Lord :  at  his  word  shall  they  go 
out,  and  at  his  word  they  shall  come  in  ;  both  he,  and  all  the 
children  of  Israel  with  him,  even  all  the  congregation.  And 
Moses  did  as  the  Lord  commanded  him :  and  he  took  Joshua, 
and  set  him  before  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  before  all  the  congre- 
gation :  and  he  laid  his  hands  upon  him,  and  gave  him  a  charge, 
as  the  Lord  commanded  by  the  hand  of  Moses." 

Hefre  we  have  a  Divine  call,  a  distinct  announcement  from 
the  Lord  Himself  that  Joshua  was  a  man  who  should  have  the 
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gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  he  is,  in  the  most  public  manner,  set 
apart  by  Divine  appointment  to  be  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  while 
the  people  are  enjoined  to  obey  his  word.  As  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple were  representatives  of  the  Lord's  Church  in  all  time,  that 
Divine  injunction  is  addressed  to  us  in  this  age  as  much  as  to 
those  of  that  day. 

From  that  time  forward,  Joshua  shared  with  Moses  the  duties 
of  the  pi'ophetic  office.  His  Divine  commission  is  several  times 
renewed  in  the  ears  of  all  the  people,  in  the  Books  of  Numbers 
and  Deuteronomy,  and  they  were  told  that  in  future  they  were 
to  follow  him  as  they  had  followed  Moses.  And  in  the  last 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  directly  after  the  record  of  the  death 
of  Moses,  it  is  said,  ^^  And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  was  full  of  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  ;  for  Moses  had  laid  his  hands  upon  him  :  and 
the  children  of  Israel  hearkened  unto  him,  and  did  as  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses." 

With  this  preparation,  open  now  the  Book  of  Joshua,  and 
what  are  the  words  which  there  first  meet  the  eye  ? 

"  Now  after  the  death  of  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  Lord  spake  unto  Joshua  the  son  of  Non, 
Moses'  minister,  saying,  Moses  my  servant  is  dead  :  now  there- 
fore arise,  go  over  this  Jordan,  thou  and  all  this  people,  unto 
the  land  which  I  do  give  to  them,  even  to  the  children  of  Israel. 
.  ...  As  I  was  tvith  MoseSy  so  I  will  he  with  thee  ;  I  wU 
not  fail  thee  nor  forsake  tliee." 

We  give  only  a  portion  of  the  Divine  language  of  that  first 
vision,  for  the  whole  occupies  one  half  the  chapter;  and 
closes  with  the  words,  "  For  the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee, 
whithersoever  thou  goest." 

Nothing  can  be  more  distinct  than  these  declarations ;  and 
on  turning  the  pages  of  that  Book  we  find  that  the  presence  of 
Jehovah  is  continued  with  him,  and  that  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
is  in  his  mouth.  He  has  open  intercourse  with  the  spiritual 
world ;  and  the  angel  of  Jehovah  repeatedly  appears  to  hiD)» 
communicating  with  him.  A  phraseology  similar  to  that  used 
in  the  preceding  Books  is  found  in  this,  each  distinct  important 
division  of  it  commences  with  the  words,  "  And  the  Lord  spake 
unto  Joshua."  What  the  Lord  said  is  then  given  ;  and  the 
attentive  and  perceptive  readeY*  is  not  left  in  doubt  that  be  is 
listening  to  the  Word  of  God. 
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In  the  last  chapter  we  find  the  following  record :  "  And 
oshua  wrote  these  words  in  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  Q-od^  and 
ook  a  great  stone,  and  set  it  up  there  under  an  oak,  that  was 
\y  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord.  And  Joshua  said  unto  all  the 
»eople.  Behold  this  stone  shall  be  a  witness  unto  us  ;  for  it  hath 
leard  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  which  He  spake  unto  us  ;  it  shall 
^  therefore  a  witness  unto  you,  lest  ye  deny  the  Lord  your 
Jod." 

Thus  we  perceive  that  those  things  were  not  done  in  a  cor- 
ler  ;  the  facts  connected  with  the  Divine  commission  have  not 
>een  hidden  under  a  bushel ;  while  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy 
iVord,  thus  &r,  is  made  to  appear  plainly  in  the  letter  and  on 
;he  surface. 

The  great  importance  of  this  subject  has  induced  us  to  devote 
)articular  attention  to  it  at  the  present  time,  and  we  propose 
o  pursue  it  through  the  remainder  of  the  Scriptures,  making 
18  plain  as  possible  the  truths  connected  with  the  Word,  and 
ilso  the  light  in  which  the  other  Books  of  the  Bible  are  to  be 
regarded. 

We  have  traced  the  Word  of  the  Lord  through  the  five 
Books  of  Moses,  and  the  Book  of  Joshua ;  showing,  as  we  went 
dong,  the  unmistakable  proofs  which  they  contain  of  being 
Divinely  inspired,  consisting  of  heavenly  communications  made 
hrough  authorized  prophets  of  the  Lord. 

The  next  one  in  order  in  our  English  Bible  is  the  Book  of 
fudges  ;  that,  therefore,  will  now  command  our  attention. 

In  looking  back  for  a  word  of  preparation,  in  our  approach  to 
;his  portion  of  the  Scripture,  we  find  it  very  near  the  end  of  the 
Book  of  Joshua.  Immediately  after  the  record  of  the  death  and 
mrial  of  Joshua,  we  read :  "  And  Israel  served  the  Lord  all  the 
lays  of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders  that  overlived 
Toshua^  and  who  had  known  all  the  works  of  the  Lord,  that  He 
lad  done  for  Israel." 

Hitherto,  in  the  letter  of  the  sacred  Scripture,  we  have  been 
"eading  the  history  of  the  Jewish  Church  and  people,  of  the 
!x>rd's  dealings  with  them,  and  of  the  successive  communica- 
ions  of  His  Word  to  them.  When  we  read,  therefore,  as  in 
he  passage  just  cited,  that  "  Israel  served  the  Lord  all  the  days 
f  Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders  that  overlived  Joshua^^^ 
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we  are  prepared,  by  this  authentic  aunonncement,  to  look  for- 
ward into  the  next  chronicle  of  this  histoxy,  and  there  find  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  whole  subject,  —  a  continuation  of  the  Church, 
of  the  Lord's  dealings  with  it,  and  of  the  communications  of  His 
Word  to  it. 

And  opening  the  Book  of  Judges  with  this  expectation,  the 
very  first  passage  we  read  is  in  these  words  :  "  Now  after  the 
death  of  Joshua  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  children  of  Israel 
asked  the  Lord,  saying,  Who  shall  go  up  for  us  against  the 
Canaanites  first,  to  fight  against  them  ?  And  the  Lord  said, 
Judah  shall  go  up :  behold,  I  have  delivered  the  land  into  his 
hand." 

So,  as  we  afterwards  read,  Judah  went  up :  and  the  Lord 
delivered  the  Canaanites  and  Perizzites  into  his  hand.  How 
like  is  this  to  the  previous  portions  of  the  Word  I  —  the  same 
looking  up  of  the  people  immediately  to  Jehovah  for  counsel 
and  for  guidance,  and  the  same  Divine  response^  —  a  sure 
"  Word  of  the  Lord,"  to  guide  them. 

The  Divine  presence  seems  to  breathe  through  the  whole 
of  the  first  chapter  ;  and  the  second  begins,  —  '*  And  an  angel 
of  Jehovah  came  up  from  Gilgal  to  Bochim,  and  said,  I  made 
you  go  up  out  of  Egypt,  and  have  brought  you  unto  the  land 
which  I  sware  unto  your  fathers ;  and  I  said,  I  will  never  break 
My  covenant  with  you ;  and  ye  shall  make  no  league  with  the 
inhabitants  of  this  land ;  ye  shall  throw  down  their  altars  :  but 
ye  have  not  obeyed  My  voice  ;  why  have  ye  done  this  ?  Where- 
fore I  also  said,  I  will  not  drive  them  out  from  before  you ;  but 
they  shall  be  as  thorns  in  your  sides,  and  their  gods  shall  be  a 
snare  unto  you.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord  spake  these  words  unto  all  the  childxen  of  Israel,  tliat  the 
people  lifted  up  their  voice,  and  wept.  And  they  called  the 
name  of  that  place  Bochim,"  that  is,  the  weepers ;  "  and  they 
sacrificed  there  unto  the  Lord." 

So  the  Book  continues.  The  immediate  superintendence  of 
Jehovah,  and  the  immediate  operations  of  His  Spirit,  are  recog- 
nized  through  the  whole.  A  little  further  on  we  read,  concern- 
ing the  people,  "  The  Lord  raised  up  judges,  which  delivered 
them  out  of  the  hand  of  those  that  spoiled  them."  .  .  •  **  And 
when  the  Lord  raised  them  up  judges,  then  the  Lord  woe  irAi 
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ihejudge^  and  delivered  them  out  of  the  hand  of  their  enemies 
all  the  days  of  the  judge.*' 

And  consequently,  as  we  read  the  history  of  those  judges,  of 
Othniel,  of  Samson,  Jephthah,  and  the  others,  we  shall  con- 
stantly find,  "  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,"  with 
other  similar  phrases.  In  the  8th  verse  of  the  6th  chapter  it  is 
declared  ^^  That  the  Lord  sent  a  prophet  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  which  said  unto  them.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel ; ''  after  which  follows  a  declaration,  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  quote,  as  the  main  point  with  us  is  to  make  out  the 
Divine  source  from  whence  these  declarations  claim  to  have 
flowed.  Thus  open  communication  is  a  leading  characteristic 
of  tliis  Book,  as  we  have  seen  it  to  be  of  the  six  preceding 
Divine  Books.  The  "  Word  of  the  Lord  "  comes,  here,  both 
by  prophet  and  by  Urim,  while  the  Lord  through  His  angel 
makes  some  of  the  most  remarkable  appearings  recorded  any- 
where in  the  Word.  Among  these  are  the  two  to  Gideon  and 
Manoah :  the  one  under  the  oak  in  Ophrah,  when  the  prophet 
was  tent  to  deliver  Israel  from  the  hand  of  the  Midianites  ;  and 
the  other  to  Manoah  and  his  wife,  promising  the  birth  of  Sam- 
son. 

Not  less  than  twenty  times  is  Divine  inspiration  claimed  on 
the  pages  of  this  Book.  One  circumstance  which  may  perhaps 
be  iJlowed  to  enhance  the  interest  felt  by  a  New  Churchman 
in  it  is,  the  entire  ignorance  in  which  we  are  as  to  its  human 
authorship.  With  nearly  every  other  Book  in  the  Bible,  if  not 
with  every  other,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  connecting  the  idea  ot 
gome  man  as  the  penman  of  it ;  but  this  one  comes  to  us  simply 
as  a  Divinely  dictated  Scripture,  and  we  have  not  the  slightest 
intelligence  of  or  allusion  to  the  human' scribe  who  happened  to 
be  the  instrument  for  writing  it  down. 

The  next  in  order,  according  to  the  arrangement  found  in 
bur  Bible,  is  the  Book  of  Ruth.  In  this,  we  have  a  writing  of 
that  second  class,  of  which  we  have  already  treated.  The  Book 
of  Ruth  is  not  a  Book  of  the  Word.  And  on  reading  it  we 
shall  find  that  it  does  not  claim  to  be.  It  makes  no  declaration 
of  the  kind  in  any  part  of  it.  "  The  Word  of  the  Lord,"  or 
•*  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  does  not  once  occur  in  it.  No  angel 
of  Jehovah  appears  ;  no  prophet  is  spoken  of;  no  Divine  mes- 
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sage  given  ;  no  claim  made  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
There  is  no  pretence  in  its  pages  of  any  heavenly  communica- 
tion. 

In  reading  it,  after  having  perused  the  Book  of  Judges,  be- 
sides the  omission  of  everything  like  a  Divine  declaration  in  it, 
we  are  struck  with  another  remarkable  difference.  The  Books 
of  the  Word  are  the  history  of  the  Jewish  Church  and  people, 
of  their  government  and  rulers,  their  prophets  and  priests,  with 
the  public  administration  of  their  afiairs.  While  the  history  in 
the  Book  of  Ruth,  as  in  the  Book  of  Esther,  is  a  private  narra- 
tive, confined  to  a  very  few  persons,  with  little  or  no  allusion  to 
things  of  general  or  national  interest.  It  bears  the  marks  of 
being  in  some  respects  a  better  work  than  the  Book  of  Esther, 
for  it  is  imbued  with  a  certain  spirit  of  piety,  recognizing  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  in  the  dealings  of 
His  Divine  Providence. 

But  where  shall  we  place  a  book  of  this  character  ?  On  what 
authority  will  you  say  that  it  is  a  "  Word  of  the  Lord,"  or  Di- 
vinely inspired  ?  The  Book  itself  does  not  say  that  it  is ;  the 
Lord  nowhere  says  that  it  is ;  no  prophet  says  that  it  is ;  no 
other  Book  of  the  Scripture  says  that  it  is. 

From  all  that  appears,  we  are  obliged,  on  the  clearest  evi- 
dence, to  coincide  with  the  conclusion  of  the  New  Church 
writings,  and  put  it  into  the  writings  of  the  second  order. 

w.  B.  H. 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  FOUR  PERIODS  OF  MAN'S  LIFE. 

[Continned  fh>m  p.  475.] 

This  second  period  of  man's  life  may  be  called  the  period  d 
industry  and  enterprise ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  much  of  good 
or  evil  may  be  the  result  of  the  exercise,  at  that  time,  of  our 
observing  faculties.  If  we  are  idle  and  inattentive  ;  if  we  feel 
but  little  interest  in  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  important 
issues  which  are  morally  taking  place  all  around  us ;  if  we  are 
slow  in  making  a  proper  use  of  the  lessons  of  experience  which 
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may  everywhere  be  learned ;  then  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  we  shall  become  bat  doubtful  proficients  in  the  great  work 
of  spiritual  progress.  That  is  a  work  which  belongs  to  the  un- 
derstanding as  well  as  to  the  heart.  Before  our  affections  can 
become  fully  wanned  and  animated  by  the  Divine  principle  of 
good,  they  must  be  governed  and  regulated  by  an  enlightened 
knowledge  of  truth.  It  will  not  do  for  us  to  hang  down  our 
hands,  and  look  with  unconcern  on  the  mental  and  moral  prob- 
lems which,  in  relation  to  all  men,  are  everywhere  being  solved 
in  the  world.  God  has  provided  us  with  circumstances  and  ob- 
jects of  daily  occurrence,  on  which  to  exercise  our  intellectual 
{acuities.  They  must  be  considered  and  examined  by  our  un- 
derstandings, and  form  the  basis  of  our  wisest  and  most  impor- 
tant mental  conclusions.  In  the  mighty  whirl  of  political  agita- 
tion, in  the  busy  pursuits  of  trade  and  commerce,  in  the  more 
quiet  occupations  of  the  factory  and  workshop,  in  the  still  more 
sedate  and  unpretending  employments  of  the  dairy  and  the 
farm,  in  the  enjoyments  of  social  intercourse,  in  the  pleasures 
of  domestic  repose  and  seclusion,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  it  is 
our  duty  to  consider  the  tendency  and  character  of  everything 
around  us,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  give  to  each  event  and  cir- 
cumstance its  proper  estimate  according  to  truth  and  reason. 

Having  improved  our  minds  by  study  and  observation,  hav- 
ing  patiently  waited  and  knocked  in  the  outer  courts  of  inquiry 
for  admission  into  the  portals  of  truth,  we  are  now  ready  to 
enter  on  the  third  period  of  life.  Here  the  will  acts  upon  the 
understanding,  and  the  understanding  modifies  the  will.  At 
this  particular  conjuncture,  we  become  sensible  of  the  pressing 
claims  of  a  high  degree  of  responsibility  ;  and  we  feel  conscious 
that  every  succeeding  step  we  are  about  to  take  is  pregnant 
with  momentous  consequences  to  our  future  welfare.  We  stand 
on  the  pivotal  turn  of  a  forward  movement,  that  is  to  render  us 
better  or  worse.  We  are  about  to  make  a  choice  that  must 
influence  the  character  of  our  future  destiny  throughout  all  com- 
ing time.  This  is  decidedly  the  most  important  period  of  our 
lives,  on  which  much  of  our  temporal,  and  the  whole  of  our 
eternal  welfare  must  emphatically  depend.  Life  and  death, 
happiness  and  misery,  are  vividly  placed  before  us.  We  are 
lefl  in  perfect  freedom,  to  choose  either  the  one  (ht  the  other ; 
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but  that  choice  is  to  be  made  under  the  pressure  of  a  thouwid 
contending  and  conflicting  emotions.  Hitherto,  as  is  at  least 
the  case  in  most  instances,  we  have  formed  no  inflexible  resolu- 
tion, and  we  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  go  either  backwards  or 
forwards.  God  help  thee,  tempted  mortal,  should  thy  choice 
now  side  with  the  downward  tendencies  of  a  ruined  worid! 
During  the  former  period  of  thy  life,  thy  course  has  been  one  of 
accumulation  and  inquiry.  Like  the  king  of  Tyre,  *^  thou  hast 
been  in  Eden,  the  garden  of  God.  Every  precious  stone  was 
thy  covering,  —  the  sardius,  the  topaz,  and  the  diamond,  the 
beryl,  the  onyx,  and  the  jasper,  the  sapphire,  the  emerald,  and 
the  carbuncle,  and  gold."  All  these  formed  thy  spiritual  mer- 
chandise, and  were  the  treasures  on  which  thy  future  spiritual 
progress  was  to  be  advanced  and  perfected.  The  time  has  come 
for  thee  to  place  on  them  their  true  estimate  and  value.  If 
thou  dost  prize  them  as  the  genuine  benefactions  of  the  Divine 
love  and  wisdom ;  if  thou  art  willing  to  dedicate  them  to  the 
legitimate  purposes  of  a  heavenly  trade  and  merchandise ;  if 
thou  art  disposed  to  regard  them  as  a  celestial  capital,  intrusted 
to  thee  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  glories  and  beatitudes 
of  the  unseen  world  ;  if  thou  art  able  to  see  that  it  is  only  by 
using  them  as  a  means  of  promoting  thy  own  individual  holiness 
and  regeneration  that  this  great  end  can  be  accomplished  ;  then 
thou  art  doing  well,  and  the  result  of  thy  labors  will  be  pros- 
perous and  happy.  But  if  thou  art  attributing  to  them  only  a 
spurious  significance  and  value ;  if  thou  art  unmindful  of  the 
precious  treasure  that  has  been  given  thee  to  trade  with  ;  if  thou 
hast  wrapped  it  in  a  napkin,  or  wasted  it  in  barren  speculation 
rather  than  in  fruitful  and  profitable  enterprise ;  then  thou  hast 
altogether  mistaken  tlie  true  purpose  of  thy  existence,  and  tby 
most  active  exertions  must  end  in  bitter  disappointment,  and 
irretrievable  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  third  period  of  life  the  will  acts 
upon  the  understanding,  and  the  understanding  modifies  the 
will.  We  are  everywhere  told  in  the  New  Church  writings  that 
the  will  and  the  understanding  mutually  influence  and  assist 
each  other.  But  the  will  is  the  governing  faculty  of  man,  asd 
is  that  which  sways  him  in  the  enjoyment  and  choice  of  life. 
How  attentive,  therefore,  should  we  be  to  this  &culty,  lest  it 
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ast  upon  the  understanding  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  it  a  deep 
and  lasting  injury.  Our  will  of  course  is  altogether  influenced 
by  our  loves  and  affections ;  and  where  these  are  diverted  from 
their  lawful  ends,  a  strong  effort  will  be  made  by  the  will  to 
bring  the  understanding  over  to  favor  the  indulgence  of  its  own 
wishes  and  desires.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  therefore, 
that  we  should  endeavor  properly  to  regulate  our  loves  and  at 
fections.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
understanding.  But  here  there  is  great  danger  of  the  com- 
mencement of  a  conflict  which  will  cause  us  no  little  degree  of 
pain  and  suffering.  The  will  draws  us  one  way,  and  the  under- 
standing another.  The  will  is  disposed  to  indulge  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  selfish  authority,  in  the  glories  and  achievements  of  an 
nnlawlul  ambition,  in  the  strife  and  contention  of  a  jealous 
rivalry.  Or  it  moves  us  to  a  gratification  of  our  sensual  appe- 
tites, to  a  strong  desire  of  accumulating  extraordinary  wealth, 
and  to  a  restless  anxiety  of  displaying  in  outward  grandeur  the 
firuits  of  our  ill-gotten  gains.  All  this,  of  course,  proceeds  from 
the  love  of  self  and  the  love  of  the  world,  and  must  be  modified 
by  the  understanding.  We  have  learned  much  practical  wis- 
dom from  observation  and  experience.  We  have  lived  suflS- 
ciently  long  in  the  world  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  its 
manners  and  customs,  with  its  virtues  and  its  vices.  We  have 
bad  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  opposite  courses  of  living.  We  have  learned,  from  infallible 
testimony,  —  from  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  nature  of  man,  — 
from  passing  events  that  have  come  under  our  daily  observation, 
—  that  one  course  leads  to  heaven,  and  the  other  to  hell.  All 
this  our  understandings  teach  us,  and  all  this  is  intended  to 
modify  our  wills,  and  to  subject  them  to  a  state  of  salutary  or- 
der and  restraint.  But  if  our  wills  are  unmanageable  and 
rebellious ;  if  our  loves  are  fierce,  imperious,  and  intractable  ; 
if  we  prefer  darkness  to  light ;  if  we  deliberately  follow  evil 
more  than  good ;  the  equilibrium  is  in  danger  of  being  de- 
stroyed :  and  however  much  the  understanding  may  still  seek  to 
modify  the  will,  there  will  necessarily  be  a  preponderance  in  the 
wrong  direction  ;  and  the  soul  must  suffer  a  corresponding  ban- 
ishment from  goodness  and  happiness.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
oor  loves  and  affections  are  pure  and  simple,  if  our  hearts  are 
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imbned  with  a  spirit  of  heavenly  charity,  then  may  we  be  sure 
that  the  understanding  will  teach  us  all  necessary  truth,  and 
place  us  in  the  way  that  leads  to  heaven.  In  either  case  we 
shall  be  brought  into  the  fourth  period  of  life,  and  shall  act  from 
fixed  confirmation  and  purpose. 

This  fourth  period  of  life  is  a  period  of  repose ;  that  is,  of  set- 
tled resolution  and  assent ;  and  if  we  have  been  faithful  to  our 
previous  admonitions,  it  is  a  period  of  grave  and  pleasing  satis- 
faction too.  But  the  conflicts  and  temptations  to  which  we  have 
been  exposed  may  have  resulted  in  nothing  better  than  a  mean 
and  despicable  submission  to  our  depraved  wishes  and  desires, 
and  may  have  left  us  fast  bound  in  the  despotic  repose  of  evil. 
We  cease  to  struggle  for  victory  over  the  fierceness  of  our  pas- 
sions, and  we  become  confirmed  in  the  settled  purpose  of  living 
in  conformity  to  our  own  selfish  principles,  and  following  the 
dictates  of  our  own  disordered  afiections.  We  have  adopted  a 
philosophy  and  a  religion  of  our  own,  and  disdain  to  be  guided 
by  a  purer  or  more  self-denying  influence.  We  no  longer  suf- 
fer the  suggestions  of  the  understanding  to  modify  the  require- 
ments of  the  will.  We  have  long  since  lefl  off  inquiring  and 
deliberating,  and  have  rejected  as  error  and  weakness  the  whole- 
some counsel  of  our  first  impressions.  We  have  acquired  an 
unshaken  confidence  in  our  own  superior  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom, and  have  voluntarily  settled  down  in  the  gloom  and  un- 
certainty of  a  cheerless  skepticism.  Such  a  man  may  conceal 
from  others  the  vacancy  and  disorder  of  his  mind,  but  he  cannot 
be  happy.  He  is  living  without  hope  and  without  God  in  the 
world.  He  may  persuade  himself  that  he  is  fulfilling  the  obli- 
gations he  owes  to  himself,  and  to  society,  and  is  even  conform- 
ing in  his  life  to  every  reasonable  commandment  imposed  on 
him  by  God  Himself.  But  he  is  altogether  ignorant  of  his  own 
motives,  and  is  almost  sure  to  die  at  last  in  the  fixed  exercise 
and  love  of  his  own  selfishness.  His  understanding  has  modi- 
fied his  will  to  a  temper  that  is  infernal  instead  of  heavenly. 

The  repose  of  a  good  man,  in  the  fourth  period  of  life,  is  alto- 
gether different  from  this.  He  has  become  confirmed  in  the 
'Divine  origin  and  reality  of  truth  and  goodness.  He  has 
formed  his  resolution  ;  he  has  made  his  choice  ;  and  the  whole 
of  his  past  experience  has  fixed  on  his  mind  the  unalterable 
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stamp  and  purpose  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  his  neighbor. 
His  understanding  and  his  will  are  no  longer  divided,  but  act  in 
concord  and  unity.  He  does  not  do  good  because  his  under- 
standing suggests  the  expediency  of  it,  but  because  his  will  de- 
lights in4he  execution  of  it.  He  follows  virtue  because  he  loves 
it.  He  no  longer  hesitates  between  conflicting  opinions  of  right 
and  wrong,  but  reaches  at  once  the  best  purpose,  because  his 
inclination  leads  him  to  it.  His  greatest  pleasure  consists  in 
the  performance  of  uses,  —  his  highest  felicity,  in  doing  good 
to  his  fellow-men.  He  is  supremely  happy,  because  he  is  su- 
premely blest  with  a  disposition  and  wish  to  make  others  so. 

A.  J.  c. 


PROMETHEUS  THE  INTELLECT. 

[Continued  from  page  461.] 

I  KNOW  no  statement  of  the  meaning  of  the  Mistletoe.  Nor 
does  it,  standing  alone,  itself  suggest  its  signification.  It  is  a 
three-leaved,  three-berried  plant,  that  grows  on  several  kinds 
of  trees.  Both  Scandinavians  and  Druids,  they  say,  indepen- 
dently of  each  other,  venerated  it  most  highly  at  the  time  of 
the  winter  solstice.  The  latter  prized  it  chiefly  when  they 
found  it  on  an  oak.  The  winter  solstice  is  the  penumbra 
of  light,  and  therefore  should  stand  for  the  last  state  of  the 
Church,  when  truth  is  least  possessed.  Not  that  then  the  Word 
does  not  remain ;  but  the  spiritual  understanding  of  it  has  de- 
parted, and  people  grasp  only  the  deadness  of  the  letter.  An 
oak  means  sensuous  truth ;  and  the  sensuous  conception  clearly 
marks  the  last  time  of  the  Church.  Still  this  does  not  fix  the 
symbolism.  A  botanist  doubtless  could  do  it  for  us.  Let  us 
look  at  some  of  the  parallel  myths. 

Adonis,  the  Eastern  sun-god,  fell  by  the  tusk  of  a  wild  boar. 
The  sun-god  is,  as  before,  the  intelligence  of  religious  truth.  A 
boar  of  the  woods,  that  is,  a  wild  boar,  —  as  distinguished  from 
the  domestic  animal  by  fierceness  and  rapacity,  —  means  the 
falsity  in  the  Church  that  destroys  faith.  Teeth  stand  for  the 
ultimate  or  sensuous  principle.     What  then  are  said  to  destroy 
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real  intelligence,  or  the  true  faith  in  the  Church,  are  sensuoos 
ialsities.  So,  too,  the  Siamese  day-god,  Snmmona-Coden,  fell 
by  the  tooth  of  a  boar,  or  by  a  giant  in  the  shape  of  a  boar ; 
for  giants  in  the  mythologies  generally  stand  for  external  and 
sensuous  persuasions.  Another  form  of  the  myth  givesTont  that 
this  Summona-Coden  was  a  very  wise  lawgiver,  child  of  the 
Sun  by  a  virgin,  and  who  travelled  over  the  world  to  free  it 
from  sin,  and  who  finally  fell  by  eating  of  the  flesh  of  a  hog  into 
which  an  evil  spirit  opposed  to  him  had  entered.  Still  symbol- 
ism. The  Sun  fathers  nobody.  But  spiritual  light  or  intelligence 
does  spring  from  the  spiritual  sun,  that  is,  from  the  Divine  Wis- 
dom ;  and  is  bom  in  the  Church,  —  of  a  virgin,  as  correspon- 
dence terms  the^Church.  It  is,  moreover,  the  only  actual  law- 
giver ;  for  it  gives  law  internally.  The  law  imposed  by  outside 
force  is  mocked  except  in  the  shell  of  bodily  simulation.  And 
it  releases  from  sin,  just  as  far  as  it  becomes  a  man's  lawgiver. 
But  when  it  begins  to  partake  of  what  is  only  sensuous,  it  dies : 
dies  as  surely  as  it  dies  in  a  man  who  forgets  the  meaning  of 
words,  and  hears  in  them  nothing  but  sounds.  And  then,  in  the 
language  of  correspondence,  it  is  said  to  have  eaten  of  hog^s 
flesh  ;  and  an  opposing  and  evil  spirit  is  said  to  have  possessed 
the  hog,  because  the  sensuous  idea  is  quite  opposite  to  true  in- 
telligence. 

So  the  Phrygian  sun-god,  Attis,  when  he  had  lost  his  manly 
vigor,  was  turned  into  a  pine.  This  tree  remains  green  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  In  correspondence  it  symbolizes  natural  truth 
of  the  lower  kind.  At  the  Church's  winter  the  former  spirit- 
ual intelligence  is  turned  into  merely  natural  conceptions.  Thus, 
too,  with  the  Egyptian  sun-god  Osiris.  When  the  serpent- 
giant  Typhon  cut  him  up,  and  scattered  his  limbs  about,  and 
after  Isis  his  wife  had  gathered  them  again,  there  was  one 
member  missing ;  ^  and  she  was  forced  to  supply  its  place  with 
an  imitation  made  of  fig-wood.  Serpents  and  giants  represent 
external  apprehensions,  and  they  tear  in  pieces  the  whole  body 
of  truth  :  and  after  this,  if  the  Church  re-collects  them,  they  are 

^  **  Isis  .  .  .  fand  alle  Theile  bis  tuf  ein  Glied,  den  PhalloB,  an  dessen  Stelle  sie  ein 
anderea  aua  Feigenholz  machen  lieaa.**  Vollmer,  Mythologie.  Compare  the  birth  of 
Venos.  ThU  rendering  of  the  Egyptian  m3rth  is  confirmed  by  the  aignification  of  tiM 
fig-leaves  in  Grenesis. 
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still  dead  ;  and  what  is  veiy  sad,  the  marriage  of  spiritual  tmth 
and  spiritual  good  (read  tlie  fable)  is  unrecalled,^  and  what 
takes  its  place  is  mere  wood  of  the  fig-tree,  —  mere  nature  and 
sensoousness ;  for  these  last  are  the  meanings  of  the  fig-tree 
and  of  wt)od.  So,  too,  in  the  giants'  war,  when  the  giants  had 
captured  Jupiter,  and  had  cut  his  sinews,  they  put  him  under 
the  watch  of  a  serpent-woman  ^  named  Delphyne.  When  ex- 
ternal and  false  conception  have  overcome  spiritual  truth,  and 
hare  deprived  it  of  all  vigor,  it  is  surely  watched  and  confined 
by  the  sensuous  idea,  which  hems  it  wholly  about,  as  a  husk 
incloses  grain.  But  this  time,  happily,  Mercury,  the  science 
of  correspondences,  frees  Jupiter,  and  revivifies  him  with  a 
Divine  spark. 

Following,  then,  the  parallel  myths,  I  take  the  mistletoe^ 
with  which  Baldur  is  slain,  to  stand  for  the  sensuous  under- 
standing. Hod,  who  throws  it  quite  unwittingly,  seems  to  be 
the  natural  intelligence,  or  that  part  of  the  mind  which  occupies 
itself  with  external  knowledges.  He  is  the  brother  of  Baldur, 
of  spiritual  intelligence ;  but  because,  unlike  Baldur,  he  has  no 
inward  light,  he  is  said  to  be  blind.  I  do  not  know  where  else 
in  the  mythology  this  word  Hod  occurs,  except  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  beginning  of  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth. 
After  the  great  consummation,  a  man  and  a  woman  came  forth 
firom  the  forest  of  Sod-mimir^  where  they  had  lain  concealed 
during  the  general  wrack,  and  from  them  came  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  new  earth.  I  suppose  this  man  and  this  woman 
represent  the  new  internal  intelligence  and  affection  of  truth. 
The  forest  where  they  had  previously  been  hidden,  seems  to  be 
the  mere  external  knowledges  in  which  they  were  before  im- 
mersed. And  here  the  symbolism  of  the  word  Hod  appears  to 
be  the  same.^ 

But  the  real  murderer  is  Loki,  the  principle  of  self-derived 
intelligence.     It  is  this  that  beguiles  the  external  natural  mind 

1  Thl8  fable  was  written  thoasaods  of  yean  before  Luther.  What  a  circle  religious 
history  moves  in ! 

2  Compare  Medusa  ( Guardian)^  the  serpent-woman,  whom  Perseus  slew  with  averted 

face. 

s  Mimir,  the  other  component,  is  the  name  of  a  wise  man,  guardian  of  the  "  well  of 
wisdom."  This  is  a  well  of  water;  but  Odin,  the  science  of  correspondences,  leaves 
his  ejre  —  his  intelligence  —  in  it,  and  then  it  is  called,  not  water,  but  mead. 
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to  employ  sensuous  truth  against  truth  spiritual.  And  then, 
says  the  myth,  the  runes  that  had  been  engraved  on  the  pillan 
of  Baldur*s  house,  to  drive  death  away,  and  to  bring  the  dead 
again  to  life,  were  altogether  unable  to  awaken  him  from  slum- 
ber. And  then  Hermod  the  herald  rode  down  to  the  under- 
world to  try  to  rescue  him. 

This  last  is  a  thoroughly  poetic  figure,  —  is  very  bold  and 
striking.  It  seems  this  Hermod,  like  the  Greek  Hermes,  and 
like  the  Egjrptian  Hermes,  is  the  dawn.  They  say,  the  veiy 
word  Hermes  runs  back  to  a  Sanscrit  one,  meaning  "  the  dawn." 
If  so,  Hermod,  as  well,  comes  from  it ;  and  the  present  form, 
which  should  mean  "  noble-mood  "  is  an  instance  of  the  cormp- 
tion  that  so  frequently  arises,  from  the  endeavor  to  make  a 
meaning  when  the  original  signification  has  been  lost.  *  The 
representation  of  the  yearly  course  of  the  sun  is  taken  from  its 
daily  course.  In  very  high  latitudes,  indeed,  this  is  quite  appro- 
priate, calling  the  year  a  day,  and  substituting  north  and  south 
for  east  and  west.  When  the  sun  sets  in  the  evening,  Hermod 
the  twilight  follows  him  down ;  and  in  the  morning,  as  the 
dawn,  heralds  his  way,  and  brings  him  up  again.  For  the 
clouds  in  the  lower  region  of  the  air  reflect  the  sunlight ;  and 
if  there  are  no  clouds,  the  particles  of  the  lower  atmosphere  re- 
fract it,  so  that  we  have  a  glimmering  of  light  even  when  we  do 
not  see  the  sun.  It  is  thus  with  correspondence,  which  is  sym- 
bolized by  both  Hermod  and  his  father.  The  merely  natural 
and  even  sensuous  thought  reflect  and  mirror  spiritual  truth. 
Dawn  is  the  medium  between  light  and  darkness.  It  is  the 
border  where  they  overlap,  as  it  were.  So  is  correspondence 
that  medium  and  border.  But  here  the  light  is  spiritual  truth, 
and  the  darkness  is  natural  truth.  Hermes,  the  twilight,  is  called 
messenger  and  interpreter  of  the  gods.  Iris,  the  rainbow,  is 
the  other  messenger.  Tiie  rainbow  is  the  solar  light  after  it 
has  passed  through  drops  of  water  that  sift  its  colors.  Water 
means  natural  truth ;  and  when  spiritual  truth,  the  real  light, 
shines  through  it,  we  have  there  a  messenger  of  the  Divine. 
And  so  is  the  dawn  a  messenger  and  interpreter  to  us.  Unless 
for  the  atmosphere's  reflecting  and  refracting  powers,  we  should 
have  it  dark  at  sunset,  and  no  light  till  sunrise.  And  it  must 
be   confessed,  that   however  bright    the  dawn  is  with  us  on 
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this  side  of  the  oniverse,  the  vision  of  real  sunlight  is  chiefly 
reserved  for  the  other  world,  —  for  the  spiritual  hemisphere  that 
lies  so  opposite  to  ours. 

Hermod    rides    down    on    Odin's   eight-footed  horse.     The 
Greeks  gave  horses  to  the  Sun,  if  not  to  Eos  or  Aurora.     And 
with  good  reason ;  for  a  horse  is  the  understanding  of  truth. 
And  however  clear  the  truth  be  •in  itself,  or  however  clear  it 
seem  to  others,  it  shall  never  dawn  on  a  man,  until  accompanied 
and  borne  upward  by  the  understanding  of  it.     Even  Neptune, 
mere  science,  must  be   drawn   by  his  proper  horses ;  and  so 
must  the  sea-nymphs.    Perseus  rides  one.    So  does  Odin.    But 
the  secret  o(  e^/htfeet  is  found  in  the  double  nature  of  the  twi- 
light and  dawn.     One  set.  is  for  the  darkness  with  which  it  is 
linked  and  which  it  ushers  in  at  evening.     The  other  is  for  the 
light  it  borrows,  and  which  it  heralds  in  the  morning.     The 
Italians  gave  to  Janus  a  double  face,  and  gave  him  the  dawn, 
the  first  hour  of  the  day,  as  also  the  first  month  of  the  year, 
when  the  sunlight  begins  to  return.     And  on  the  face  of  the 
Egyptian  Hermes  we  find  a  twi-color,  —  one  side  bright  and 
the  other  dark.     The  mythologers  have  agreed,  I  believe,  that 
Hermes,  at  least,  is  the  twilight,  and  that  Baldur  is  the  sun. 
They  interpret  as  far  as  this.     And  doubtless  Baldur  is  the  sun, 
and   Odin  the  dawn.     But  the  subject  is  inexorable  in  its  de- 
mands, and  cannot  let  them  rest  here  :  they  must  follow  on,  or 
else  drop  it.     For  there  still  remain  to  be  accounted  for,  the 
runes  of  Odin,  written  on  columns  at  Baldur's  house,  —  scaring 
death  away,  and  charming  back  the  dead ;  and  yet  then  un- 
availing to  awaken  Baldur.     Can  we  find  any  runes,  any  let- 
ters, in  the  natural  twilight  ?     And  how  is  it  that  the  twilight 
man  of  Egypt,  too,  invents  hieroglyphics  ?     How  does  Janus,^ 

I  We  in  whom  the  changing  objects  and  incidents  of  dyilization  have  divided  and 
differentiated  the  powers  of  contemplation,  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  how  deeply  na- 
ture sank  into  the  refections  of  the  ancient  mind.  The  early  shepherd  races  witnessed 
but  one  drama  in  life,  but  they  saw  it  again  and  again,  till  at  last  it  seemed  a  piece  of 
the  subjective  personality  and  not  of  the  world  without  The  plot  was  simple ;  dramoHs 
penona  few  indeed.  A  night  and  a  day,  a  twilight  and  a  dawn;  and  an  earth  for 
these  to  smile  upon,  or  brood  over.  The  remains  of  antiquity  may  shadow  faintly  the 
proportions  and  expression  which  it  then  wore.  But  the  true  lover  of  nature  —  not  he 
that  loves  to  be  thought  such  —  needs  no  guide.  His  heart  reveals  to  him  the  whole. 
He  Is  touched  to  the  quick  with  the  sight  of  her:  outer  vision  calls  into  being  a  uni- 
vene  within,  and  in  place  of  mere  phenomena  he  sees  a  grand  allegory.  The  Egyp- 
tian "  Dead-book,*'  perhaps  beyond  all  other  literaiy  reliqnes,  betrays  these  analogies. 
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the  dawn-god,  inyent  letters?  Could  the' ancients  indeed  have 
suspected  that  there  are  an  intellectual  night  and  an  intel- 
lectoal  day,  and   also  an  intellectual   dawn,  their  interpreter 

• 

Here  we  find  the  great  combat  of  light  and  darkness — pitched  ideaUy  in  the  micro- 
oosm,  but  symbolized  and  set  fbrth  to  view  in  the  course  of  the  son  day  by  day,  and 
derivatively  year  by  year.  Osiris  the  good,  the  sun-god,  is  slain  by  his  enemy  Typhoa, 
the  giant  of  night  and  winter,  and  passes  down  through  the  west  in  sunset  He  rises 
from  the  dead.  The  true  follower  of  Ositis  treads  in  his  master's  footsteps,  takes  on  him- 
self his  name  even,  and  like  him,  too,  descends  in  death  to  the  lower  world  through  ths 
west  But  the  prayers  of  this  most  ancient  ritual  testify  everywhere  that  the  combat  is 
an  inner  one.  The  sunlight,  the  light  of  life  —  now  of  the  body,  now  of  the  soul — and 
the  underworld,  the  land  of  spirits.  The  same  idea  prevails  in  Greece  and  Italy.  The 
mental  history  of  the  Church  —  of  the  religious  world  —  is  pictured  as  a  year,  a  great 
Platonic  year.  Saturn,  begotten  by  the  sky,  bom  of  Earth  — of  the  eastern  landscape 
—  is  the  sun.  The  giant,  his  elder  brother,  who  finally  overcomes  him,  is  night  and 
winter.  Dethroned  and  driven  from  the  sky,  he  flees  into  Hesperia  —  sinks  in  the  west, 
as  modem  prose  has  it — and  there  Janus  receives  him,  twilight  takes  him  in  aod 
hides  him  in  the  lurking  place  called  Latium.  A  child  could  divine  this  symbol:  a 
leamed  mythologist  perhaps  might  scrutinize  in  vain.  Sir  Twilight,  too,  like  Hennod 
of  the  north,  is  appointed  to  bring  up  the  sun  once  more  ftx>m  below.  For  Janus  has 
the  first- hour  of  the  day,  that  is,  the  Dawn.  In  the  yearly  symbol-system,  moreover, 
the  first  month  of  the  year  is  named  for  him,  and  he  leads  back  the  returning  aun  fttm 
the  time  of  the  winter  solstice.  He  is  key-bearer,  and  unlocks  the  daylight  and  ths 
doors  of  spring.  He  is  janitor,  and  opens  the  gates  of  the  morning.  Double-fiMed, 
he  looks  both  east  and  west;  the  former  countenance  young,  simple,  and  inexperi- 
enced, as  of  necessity  in  the  moming  of  life;  the  latter,  oldish,  and  thought-nuu^ed, 
streaked  and  moulded  with  tribulation,  trials,  and  grief-taught  wisdom,  horn  the  dawn 
and  spring-time  of  childhood,  on  through  noon,  summer,  and  manhood,  into  declining 
ago  —  unrelaxed  always,  bearing  the  traces  of  work  never  finished  so  long  as  it  is  called 
day.  Huw  well  then  is  the  opening  of  his  moming  gates  the  sign  of  war — of  the  con- 
test  for  existence,  whether  the  high  and  manly  combat  in  the  soul,  or  only  the  lowtr 
struggle  for  meat,  drink,  dignities,  and  a  tombstone !  And  how  simple  and  sweet  a 
token  of  peace  is  the  shutting  of  those  twilight  portals,  when  death  comea  gently  at 
last,  and  closes  this  earth's  doors  behind  us !  Such  a  sunset  as  this  the  HeUena  had  in 
mind  when  they  pictured  Hermes  the  twilight  as  the  great  soul-leader,  the  final  and 
complete  initiator,  introducer  to  the  eternal  mysteries,  the  guide  of  the  parted  spirit 
down  to  the  lower  world  which,  if  it  held  tormentors  for  the  wicked,  held  also  the  fteUi 
of  Elysium  for  the  upright  In  Egypt,  Anubis  bears  the  dead  down  tender^  in  his 
arms.  In  Coptic  the  name  of  this  deity  means  **  gilt,**  and  points  undoubtedly  back 
to  the  colors  of  the  twilight  as  not  less  golden  in  the  pre-historic  worid  than  to-day.  It 
is  he  that  helps  Isis  to  search  for  her  lost  Osiris.  The  western  gleaming — the  gloan- 
ing,  as  the  Scotch  say  —  shows  the  last  traces  of  the  departed  sun.  Isis  is  the  earth, 
mourning  in  darkness  or  in  winter,  and  the  role  of  Anubis  is  the  same  as  that  of  Uer- 
mod,  who  rides  down  to  look  for  Baldur  and  bring  him  back  to  his  weeping  mother. 
Hermes,  the  Greek  Anubis,  like  Janus,  performs  two  offices.  He  is  called  king  of  the 
west ;  but  when  ho  gleams  in  the  east  he  is  messenger  and  herald  of  the  gods,  that  is, 
forerunner  of  the  coming  day. 

In  beauty  and  depth  these  legends  of  the  dawn  and  twilight  seem  to  me  unequalled 
by  any  creation  of  modem  fancy.  They  are  tme  and  genuine  poetry,  for  they  are 
taken  fr^m  God*s  poetry  in  nature ;  and  by  virtue  of  their  origin  they  contain  a  sub- 
limity of  symbolism  which  art  can  but  faintly  hope  to  reach.  If  students  of  mythology 
have  been  slow  to  perceive  it,  can  it  be  for  any  reason  except  that  they  have  fiuled 
to  recognize  analogy  in  them  —  that  tacit  analogy  which  is  the  ever-present  essential 
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and  go-between?  Point  out  a  word  on  this  page  to  a  man 
who  cannot  read.  He  sees  mere  natural  forms  in  it :  there  is 
only  darkness  there.  But  one  who  is  initiated,  who  knows  the 
symbolism  contained  in  orthography,  and  knows  the  symbolism 
by  which  the  English  tongue  is  framed,  sees  the  meaning 
clearly  enough.  In  every  word  we  read  or  hear  there  is  this 
dawn.  But  commonly  it  flashes  up  so  quickly  that  it  goes  un- 
noticed. Take  a  word  in  strange  old  black-letter,  and  you 
have  probably  time  to  note  it.  Or  listen  to  a  man  who  speaks 
an  un&miliar  dialect,  and  the  meaning  comes  more  slowly. 

[To  be  continued.] 

of  sabllmity  in  mateml  objects  and  material  ideas — the  soggestion  and  presentation 
of  somewhat  grand  in  the  world  of  mind?  Such  recognition  does  not  suit  the  genius 
of  the  present  schools.  The  science  is  in  its  infancy,  and  its  study  presents,  in  crudity, 
an  exact  parallel  to  that  of  the  classics  as  too  often  pursued.  Parsing,  scanning,  literal 
rendering,  microscopic  dissection  of  the  carcass  of  the  writer*s  thought,  crowd  concep- 
tion  of  his  idea  and  sympathy  with  his  sentiment  quite  out  of  mind. 

A  doable  symbolism  underlies  these  myths,  relating  on  one  lace,  to  bodily  sensation, 
and  on  the  other  to  analogous  mental  perception.  When  this  is  understood,  they  un- 
xarel  readily.  Janus,  bringing  back  the  sun  in  January,  as  the  dawn  of  the  new  year, 
is  the  originator  of  agriculture  and  marriage;  that  is,  he  prepares  the  ground  for  the 
woiiE  of  the  husbandman,  and  for  the  fructification  of  the  coiyugal  union,  from  time  Im- 
memorial figured  in  metaphor  as  the  marriage  of  sun  and  earth.  And  Janus,  as  the 
inrentor  of  any  science,  is  simply  the  ancient  expression  for  what  we  would  term  the 
dcuon  of  that  science  —  unless  indeed  the  name  sometimes  refers  to  the  origin  of  certain 
arts  as  at  first  prosecuted  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  systems  of  analogy  between 
mind  and  matter.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  physical  and  intellectual  symbolisms 
run  parallel,  one  within  the  other.  I  have  explained  my  view  of  the  latter  in  a  pre- 
vious article  in  this  Magazine.  No  doubt  both  that  and  the  foregoing  treatment  of 
Janus  as  the  twilight,  may  seem,  to  a  critic,  exceedingly  and  untenably  fanciful.  There 
may  be  those  who  would  proceed  to  base  their  estimate  of  the  scope,  design,  beauty, 
and  grandeur  of  some  ancient  and  mysterious  painting  solely  upon  a  chemical  analysis 
of  the  oils  and  colors  thereof.  A  time,  however,  is  probably  not  far  distant  when  it  will 
be  generally  acknowledged  that  in  order  to  understand  extinct  sjnnbols  there  is  one 
requisite  more  essential  than  critical  learning  even  —  a  fellow-feeling,  temporary  and 
assumed  perhaps,  yet  still  a  fellow-feeling,  with  the  disposition  and  nature  of  the  ages 
that  framed  them. 
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BLESSING  THE  LORD. 

[CoQcladed  from  page  478.} 

In  the  merely  natural  or  external  sense,  to  bless  the  Lord, 
and  also  to  praise  him,  which  is  so  frequently  enjoined  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  no  doubt  signify  worship  and  confession  with 
the  mouth.  But  we  know  very  well  that  lip  service  afone  is 
nothing  to  the  Lord  who  sees  the  hearts  of  men,  and  (tf  no  avail 
towards  salvation.  The  command  to  praise  Him  must  imply 
more  than  merely  to  declare  His  praises,  and  to  bless  Him  more 
than  to  confess  His  goodness  with  the  lips  when  the  heart  is  iar 
from  Him.  There  are,  however,  many  who  acknowledge  the 
Lord  externally,  and  who  deem  it  sufficient  that  they  pray  de- 
voutly, and  attend  upon  the  religious  exercises  which  their 
Church  prescribes,  believing  that  this  is  in  itself  such  service 
as  the  Lord  desires ;  and  when  the  duty  of  repentance  is  en- 
joined, they  suppose  that  they  perform  it,  when  they  confess 
themselves  sinners  before  God,  or  when,  from  fear  of  the  pun- 
ishment which  is  threatened  for  sin,  they  pray  for  forgiveness  of 
their  trespasses,  and  suppose  that  they  receive  faith  and  confi- 
dence that  they  are  forgiven,  by  virtue  of  the  Lord's  redemp- 
tion, and  of  His  fulfilment  of  the  law  in  our  behalf. 

But  they  may  do  all  this,  and  yet,  if  they  do  not  examine 
their  own  hearts,  and  see  what  desires  they  cherish  there, 
whether  it  be  of  possessing  the  goods  of  others,  of  being  exalted 
and  eminent  in  the  world,  of  pride  and  esteem  of  themselves  in 
comparison  with  others,  of  envy  at  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  others,  of  repinings  and  anger  at  the  dealings  of  Providence 
with  themselves,  of  avarice  and  hard-heartedness  towards  the 
poor  and  afflicted,  etc.,  etc. ;  and  if  they  do  not  desist  firom  in- 
dulcring  such  affections  when  they  discover  them  in  themselves, 
and  from  following  such  courses  of  conduct  as  these  affections 
induce  them  to  pursue,  their  confidence  in  God  is  vain,  and 
their  &ith  is  like  a  house  built  upon  the  sand,  which  the  first 
storm  will  sweep  away.  It  is  undoubtedly  believed  by  some, 
that  these  evils  will  be  miraculously  taken  away  out  of  their 
hearts  by  the  Lord,  if  they  only  ask  him  with  faith  and  confi- 
dence that  it  will  be  so  done.     But  the  truth  is,  that  they  must 
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not  only  consent  in  their  thoughts  that  they  shall  be  taken 
away,  but  that  they  must  labor  to  put  them  away  of  their  own 
free  will ;  for  the  Lord  commands  that  we  should  put  away  the 
evil  of  our  doings,  that  we  should  wash  us  and  make  ourselves 
clean,  and  that  if  we  would  enter  into  life  we  must  keep  the 
commandments;  and  the  commandments  are  precepts  forbid- 
ding to  commit  certain  evils,  which  we  are  naturally  inclined  to 
commit. 

And  the  r^son  of  this  is,  that  we  cannot  receive  and  exercise 
the  love  of  what  is  good  and  right,  which  is  the  love  of  heaven, 
any  farther  than  we  abstain  from  the  love  of  what  is  evil  and 
sinful ;  for  both  cannot  dwell  within  us  at  the  same  time.  And 
because  God  has  given  us  freedom  to  choose,  He  also  commands 
and  requires  us  to  choose  whom  we  will  serve.  And  the  actions 
of  our  life  are  what  decide  and  determine  our  choice,  and  not 
merely  what  we  think  of,  or  think  we  choose,  when  we  are 
praying.  For  we  may  think  in  one  manner  then,  and  when 
we  go  to  our  daily  business  we  may  think  and  act  after  alto- 
gether another  manner.  We  may  unthinkingly  do  things 
altogether  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  prayers,  and  seek  this 
world  as  earnestly  as  we  had  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  it. 

But  the  Lord  teaches  us  that  it  is  he  that  keepeth  His  words, 
and  he  only,  that  loveth  Him.  And  to  keep  His  words  is  not 
merely  to  think  thus  and  thus  when  we  are  worshipping  Him, 
but  to  obey  them  in  all  the  acts  of  our  life,  to  have  them  con- 
stantly before  our  minds  as  the  guide  of  our  conduct,  and  to 
resist  every  temptation  that  would  seduce  us  to  depart  from 
them,  either  in  their  letter  or  their  spirit. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  love  of  the  Lord  for  the  salvation 
of  men  is  so  great,  that  were  it  possible  they  could  be  cleansed 
from  evil  and  saved  by  such  a  miraculous  taking  away  of  evil 
from  them  as  has  bqen  spoken  of,  all  would  be  saved,  and  made 
clean,  pure,  and  holy.  That  this  is  not  the  case,  we  see  mani- 
festly ;  we  have  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  some  who  sup- 
pose themselves'  so  are  greatly  mistaken.  What  then  hinders 
its  being  done,  but  our  refusing  and  neglecting  to  use  the  free- 
dom divinely  given  us,  to  turn  from  our  own  evil  ways,  and 
to  resist  the  seductions  which  self-love  and  the  world  daily  offer 
us  to  continue  in  them  ? 
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Let  us  not  then  think  that  we  can  bless  the  Lcnrd  witli  our 
confessions  and  prayers  alone,  if  the  works  of  our  hands  do  not 
also  become  themselves  living  prayers  to  God.  Do  we  know, 
or  think,  that  it  is  His  life  which  we  are  constantly  using,  from 
day  to  day,  and  from  moment  to  moment  ?  And  do  we  con- 
sider how  we  employ  it  ?  Do  we  permit  Him-  to  work  His  own 
good  pleasure  in  and  through  us  ?  Hds  He  given  us  power  to 
get  wealth  ?  and  shall  we  obtain  it  at  the  expense  of  depriving 
our  neighbor  of  any  rightful  good  ?  Can  we  thank  Grod  for 
unjust  and  fraudulent  gains  ?  or  if  we  do  not  render  a  faithful 
and  honest  equivalent  for  what  we  receive  ?  We  may  shut  up 
our  evils  so  closely  and  so  deeply  in  our  own  bosoms,  that  we 
shall  not  only  deceive  our  neighbors,  but  ourselves  ;  but  a  day 
is  coming,  in  which  that  which  is  hidden  shall  be  made  known, 
be  it  never  so  deeply  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  men. 

But  the  text  also  commands  us  that  we  '^  forget  not  all  His 
benefits."  If  we  forget  Him,  we  shall  forget  that  the  blessings 
we  receive  are  the  gifls  of  His  beneficence.  But  what  we  most 
constantly  remember  is  that  which  holds  the  foremost  and  high- 
est place  in  our  affections.  To  forget  God  is  not  to  love  Him. 
That  which  ceases  to  hold  a  share  in  our  thoughts  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  an  object  of  our  affections.  And  as  a  person  who 
is  far  removed  from  us  is  apt  to  be  less  thought  of  than  one  who 
is  constantly  near  us,  so  what  is  spiritually  far  from  us  —  dis- 
tant from  the  state  of  affection  in  which  we  are  —  occupies 
little  room  in  our  thoughts.  We  are  commanded  to  forget  not 
all  His  benefits,  as  if  to  remind  us  that,  while  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  ungrateful  for  us  to  do  so,  it  is  what  we  are  espedally 
liable  in  our  worldly  state  to  do.  There  is  a  peculiar  danger, 
in  prosperity  and  plenty,  of  becoming  careless  and  forgetful  of 
Him  to  whom  we  owe  these  blessings.  We  fail  to  estimate 
them  at  their  full  value.  We  claim  them  as  our  own.  We  give 
ourselves  up  to  indolent  security  and  self-indulgence  in  their  pos- 
session. We  occupy  ourselves  with  schemes  of  worldly  ambi- 
tion and  self-aggrandizement,  which  the  possession  of  wealth  both 
inspires  and  assists  us  in  accomplishing.  And  in  the  midst  of 
all  these  things  we  forget  the  Lord  our  Maker  ;  and  so  He  some- 
times permits  us  to  be  deprived  of  some  of  these  external  bless- 
ings, if  so  be  He  can  lead  us  in  this  way  to  think  of  Him  from 
whose  gif^  they  come. 
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But  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  it  seems  of  much 
consequence  to  look  at  this  subject.  It  is  supposed  by  some, 
that  if  we  live  a  life  of  external  morality  and  usefulness  in  the 
world,  it  cannot  otherwise  than  be  well  with  us,  whether  we 
think  much  or  little  of  God,  or  whether  we  distinctly  think  of 
Him  at  all. 

It  IS  a  plausible  idea,  that  if  the  acts,  the  foundations  of  our 
life,  be  right,  all  must  be  right.  But  everything  has  its  internal, 
as  well  as  its  external.  So  do  our  acts.  The  internal  of  our 
deeds  are  the  affections  and  thoughts  from  which  and  according 
to  which  they  are  done.  These  give  them  their  character  and 
quality.  If  our  affections  are  genuine  desires  for  the  good  of 
the  neighbor,  the  good  acts  we  do  to  Him  are  truly  good.  But 
if  our  affections  are  affections  of  the  love  of  this  world,  and  its 
fame,  honor,  and  wealth,  or  the  love  of  self ;  and  if  we  do  things 
which  appear  equally  good  to  others,  from  the  love  of  ourselves, 
or  of  honor,  glory,  and  wealth  to  be  obtained  thereby,  they  are 
internally  evil.  But  if  we  do  whatever  we  do  because  it  is  the 
command  of  God  that  we  do  so,  and  remember  Him  as  the 
Master  whom  we  ought  to  obey,  we  then  put  away  the  selfish 
thoughts  and  affections  from  which  we  had  been  acting,  and  set 
the  Lord  before  us :  we  put  Him  in  the  place  of  the  selfish  idols 
we  had  been  worshipping,  and' worship  Him. 

But  if  we  do  not  choose  to  think  of  God,  the  things  which  we 
do  think  of  will  usurp  His  place  in  our  minds,  and  we  shall, 
even  unconsciously,  worship  them  instead  of  Him.  We  cannot 
do  His  will  and  keep  His  commandments,  without  remembering 
Him  and  thinking  of  Him,  whose  will  we  choose  to  adopt  as  our 
rule  of  life,  and  the  very  first  and  greatest  of  whose  command- 
ments is  that  we  love  Him  with  all  our  heart,  and  that  we  have 
no  other  god  before  His  face.  How  can  we  love  Him  unless  we 
bring  him  present  in  our  thoughts,  and  set  distinctly  before  our 
minds,  the  Divine  excellences  of  His  character,  as  worthy  of 
all  esteem  and  veneration  ?  And  how  can  we  love  Him,  if  we 
regard  Him,  not  as  a  personal  Being  whom  we  can  thus  present 
distinctly  to  our  minds  as  the  embodiment  of  all  conceivable 
perfections  of  goodness  and  wisdom,  but  as  a  mere  universally 
diffused  essence  of  nature  ? 

The  command  to  ^'  bless  Jehovah ''  has  respect  to  the  state 
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of  the  will  and  its  affections.  It  implies  a  state  of  loving  to 
have  His  will  reign  in  us,  and  of  delighting  to  do  such  things  as 
propiote  the  good  of  His  kingdom.  It  may  not  be  difficalt  to 
see  that  we  cannot  from  the  heart  acknowledge  Him  as  the  only 
source  of  blessing,  unless  we  feel  within  ourselves  that  the  good 
which  comes  into  us  from  Him,  is  blessedness,  and  unless  we  can 
feel  a  delight  in  doing,  in  pur  finite  manner  and  measure,*  such 
good  things  as  His  infinite  love  is  always  doing,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  inspire  us  with  the  love  of  doing. 

The  command  to  *^  forget  not  all  His  benefits  "  has  respect  to 
the  state  of  the  intellectual  part  of  the  mind,  when  as  to  the  will 
we  are  in  the  state  signified  by  blessing  Him.  When  we  receive 
His  love  within  us,  we  are  led  by  it  \o  acknowledge  and  feel  in 
the  higliest  degree  grateful  for  all  His  gifts.  We  perceive  Him 
to  be  constantly  present  with  us,  and  constantly  giving  us  all 
that  we  need  to  have  and  enjoy.  And  we  are  so  sensible  of  our 
own  unworthiness  and  nothingness,  that  not  a  thought  can  enter 
the  mind  of  claiming  any  right  to  what  He  gives,  on  our  ovm 
account,  or  of  the  possibility  of  meriting  the  Divine  favor  by  our 
obedience,  be  it  ever  so  humble  and  sincere.  We  shall  confess 
His  mercy  to  be  the  only  ground  of  all  the  kindnesses  we  receive 
from  Him  ;  that  we  owe  to  Him  all  that  we  have,  and  cannot 
possibly  repay  it. 

But  we  are  constantly  prone  to  forget  these  things  ;  and  we 
often  do  so  &r  forget  them,  that  we  allow  our  worldly  and  self- 
ish thoughts  and  feelings,  hopes  and  desires,  to  conie  between 
Him  and  us,  and  to  shut  Him,  at  times,  almost  out  of  our  sight. 
And  if  then  He  permits  afflictions  to  overtake  us,  to  recall  us  fh>in 
the  sleep  of  our  forgetfulness,  happy  shall  we  be  if  we  give  heed 
to  these  monitions  of  His  merciful  Providence,  and  become 
ready  to  confess  even  them  also  to  be  among  His  "  benefits " 
which  we  ought  by  all  means  not  to  forget  to  thank  Him  for : 
happy,  if  we  can  truly  say,  in  the  words  of  another  psalm, "  I 
will  bless  Jehovah  at  all  times  :  continually  shall  His  pi^aise  be 
in  my  mouth."  D.  h.  h. 
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THOUGHTS    CONCERNING    THE    HOLY    SPIRIT   AND 

ITS  OPERATION. 

What  is  meant  by  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  What  are  we  to  un- 
derstand by  its  operation  ?  Where  does  it  come  from  ?  How 
does  it  show  itself? 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  not,  as  many  in  the  past  dark  ages  have 
supposed,  one  of  three  Persons  in  the  Godhead. 

As  before  the  incarnation  there  was  no  Son  of  God,  so  before 
the  incarnation  and  glorification  of  the  Lord  there  was  no  Holy 
Spirit. 

That  before  the  incarnation  there  was  no  Son  of  God  ap- 
pears from  what  was  said  to  Mary.  "  That  Holy  Thing  that 
shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God."  That 
**  Holy  Thing  *'  was  the  humanity  which  the  Father  assumed 
by  the  virgin,  and  named  Jesus.  Before  this  Human  was  be- 
gotten and  bom,  there  was  no  Son  of  God.  In  some  places  in 
the  Old  Testament,  the  Son  of  God  is  spoken  of,  but  prophet- 
ically, as  where  it  is  said,  ^^  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I 
begotten  thee."  "  This  day"  refers  to  the  time  of  the  incarna- 
tion ;  and  it  is  spoken  of  as  present  at  the  time  of  the  prophecy, 
because  with  the  Lord  all  time  is  an  ever  present  no.w.  When 
the  Humanity,  called  Jesus  Christ,  was  begotten  by  the  Father, 
who  thereby  entered  into  Him  and  became  His  soul,  and  was 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  then  was  there  a  Son  of  God. 

And  when  this  man,  whose  soul  was  God,  and  whose  body 
was  human,  purified  Himself  from  all  the  disorders  and  inclina- 
tions to  evil  which  He  derived  from  Mary,  He  became  such 
that  the  whole  fullness  of  God  ciould  dwell  in  Him  bodily.  Col. 
ii.  9.  Then  He  became  fully  and  altogether  the  Son  of  God, 
and  was  no  longer  at  all  the  son  of  Mary  ;  for  all  the  disorder, 
all  that  was  imperfect,  all  that  was  not  in  an  infinitely  perfec 
degree  correspondent  with  all  the  elements,  faculties,  and  powers 
of  His  Divine  soul,  were  removed,  or  **  made  perfect,"  and  thus 
fully  receptive  of  that  soul.  "  In  Him  alone  was  there  a  cor- 
respondence of  all  things  which  belong  to  the  body  with  the 
Divinity,  and  such  a  correspondence  as  was  most  perfect,  or  in- 
finitely* perfect."     A.  C.  1414. 
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Thus  the  Son  of  God  is  that  man  whom  God  caused  to  be 
conceived  of  Himself  as  a  Futher,  and  bom  of  the  Virgin  Maij 
as  a  mother,  and  who  then,  by  looking  to  and  doing  the  will  of 
the  Father  within  Him,  was  reborn  of  the  Father,  that  is,  glori- 
fied, or  regenerated  after  a  Divine  manner,  until  He  became  so 
perfect,  so  free  from  all  the  evils  taken  from  the  mother,  that 
God  could  not  only  partially,  but  fully  dwell  in  Him  ;  so  that 
He,  as  a  man,  became  the  very  body  of  God  as  a  soul.  As  He 
"  came  out  from  the  Father,"  and  by  birth  from  Mary  "  casie 
into  the  world,"  so  He  by  being  re-bom,  or  glorified,  again 
'*  left  the  world,  and  returned  to  the  Father,"  —  became  per- 
fectly united  with  Him,  as  soul  and  body  are  united  in  one  man. 
So  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy :  "  A  body  hast  Thou  prepared 
me,"  Heb.  x.  5.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  was  there  really  and 
fully  the  Son  of  God. 

Neither  before  this  was  there  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  it  is 
written  in  John  vii.  89,  "  The  Holy  Spirit  was  not  yet,  be- 
cause Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified."  In  our  common  translation 
the  word  "  given  "  is  inserted,  so  as  to  make  it  read,  "  was  not 
yet  given  ; "  but  in  italics^  to  show  that  it  is  not  in  the  original. 

In  the  whole  Old  Testament  there  is  no  mention  made  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  but  of  the  spirit  of  holiness  in  a  few  places, 
and  used  in  no  such  sense  as  it  is  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. In  the  announcement  to  the  Virgin  it  is  said,  "The 
Holy  Spirit  shall  come  upon  thee,"  because  the  Lord,  who 
gives  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  then  just  coming  into  the  world. 

Why  "  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  yet,  because  that  Jesus  was 
not  yet  glorified,"  will  be  seen  when  we  leam  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  "  the  spirit  of  truth,"  emanating,  proceeding,  or  going 
forth,  from  the  Son  Jesus  Christ,  after  He  had  become  so  puri- 
fied, so  glorified,  that  God  could  fully  dwell  in  Him. 

The  spirit  of  a  man  is  the  sphere  of  his  life,  of  all  his  char- 
acter and  qualities,  emanating  or  going  forth  frbm  him.  Thus 
we  often  speak  of  a  person  as  of  a  beautiful  spirit,  or  otherwise, 
judging  by  the  sphere  of  life  that  continually  emanates  from 
him.  And  so  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  sphere  of  life  emanating 
from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  this  was  represented  when 
^'  He  breathed  on  His  disciples  and  said.  Receive  ye  the  Holy 
Spirit." 
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The  Father  and  the  Son  are,  in  the  One  Person  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  related  to  each  other  as  the  soul  and  the  body  in 
man.  The  soul  is  not  the  body,  the  body  is  not  the  soul.  They 
occupy  different,  or  higher  and  lower,  planes.  Yet  they  are 
united,  as  one  by  correspondence,  so  that  they  are  conscious  and 
act  as  one.  So,  after  the  Lord's  resurrection  and  full  glorifica- 
tion, there  was  and  is  no  more  separate  consciousness  between 
Him  and  the  Father,  than  exists  between  the  soul  and  the  body. 
Hence,  the  Son  says  to  the  Father  within  Him,  "  All  Mine  are 
Thine,  and  Thine  are  Mine."  As  the  soul  gives  all  its  life  to  its 
correspondent  body,  and  as  the  body  lives  from  the  soul  within 
it,  the  Lord  says,  ^*  As  the  Father  hath  life  in  Himself,  so  hath 
He  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  Himself."  The  body  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  made  by  Divine  regeneration  or 
glorification,  to  perfectly  correspond  to  the  Divine  soul  within 
Him,  and  thus  to  possess  the  ftiU  life  of  that  soul  in  Himself. 
Therefore  He  can  and  does  act  from  His  soul,  which  is  the 
Father,  just  as  a  man,  in  his  finite  measure,  acts  from  his  soul. 
He  sheds  around  Him  —  gives  forth  from  His  Divine  soul  — 
the  sphere  of  His  life  ;  He  says  *^  whom  /will  send  unto  you 
from  the  Father." 

The  Father  does  not  send  the  Holy  Spirit  through  Jesus 
Christ,  nor  by  Him ;  but  Jesus  Christ  sends  the  Holy  Spirit 
from  the  Father  within  Himself.  Just  as  the  soul  does  not  act 
through  the  body,  nor  by  it ;  but  the  body  acts  from  the  souJ. 
The  soul  of  man,  with  all  its  amazing  faculties  and  powers, 
lives  in  the  body,  flows  into  it,  gives  itself  to  it ;  and  the  body 
takes  and  gives  forth  what  it  can.  If  the  soul  acted  through 
the  body,  as  a  passive  instrument,  the  emotions  and  thoughts 
of  the  soul  would,  at  times,  be  like  a  flood  gushing  forth  in  tor- 
rents. We  all  know  how  small  a  part  of  what  we  feel,  and 
think,  the  organs  of  the  body  can  express :  that  we  can  feel  and 
think  more  in  a  minute  than  the  body  can  express  in  half  an 
hour,  and  then  but  feebly  and  imperfectly.  This  shows  that 
our  external  man  or  body  acts  from  our  internal  man  or  soul, 
and  not  our  soul  through  or  by  our  body. 

The  Father  dwells  in  the  Son,  flows  into  Him,  gives  Himself 
tcr  Him  ;  and  the  Son  takes  of  the  Ailness  of  the  Father  within 
Him,   and  gives  to    men.      He   acts  of  Himself  from    the 
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Father,  bat  the  Father  does  not  act  through  nor  bj  Him. 
This  is  why  the  Son  so  often  said  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit, 
"  Whom  I  will  send  unto  you." 

<^  The  Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  whom  I  will  send  unto 
you  from  the  Father."  **  All  things  that  the  Father  hath  are 
Mine :  therefore  I  said.  He  shall  receive  of  Mine,"  John  xr. 
xri.  And  because  the  Lord  operating  is  the  same  as  sending 
the  Holy  Spirit,  He  says,  *^  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  My 
name,  that  will  I  do ;  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the 
Son.  If  ye  shall  ask  anything  in  My  name  I  will  do  it,"  John 
ziv.  In  one  place  the  Lord  says  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit, 
**  Whom  the  Father  will  send  in  My  name."  By  name  is  meant 
the  quality,  nature,  or  character  of  the  thing  named,  or  all  that 
is  known  of  it.  By  the  name  of  the  Lord  is  meant  His  charac- 
ter or  quality.  Thus  the  Father  does  not  send  the  Holy  Spirit 
firom  Himself,  or  in  His  own  name  or  quality,  but  only  in  the 
name,  quality,  or  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  name  or  qual* 
ity  of  the  Father  is  utterly  unknown,  except  as  manifested  bj 
Jesus  Christ,  as  it  is  seen  and  felt  as  coming  from  Him  in  whom 
the  fiilness  of  the  Father  dwells. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  thus  seen  to  be  the  sphere  of  life  and  in- 
.  fluence  emanating  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    In  other  words, 
the  Holy  Spirit  t^  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  operating  upon  and 
influencing  mankind. 

•  In  this  light  we  see  that  the  whole  Christian  Trinity  is  in 
the  One  Person  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  consists  of  His 
Divine  Soul  called  the  Father,  of  His  Divine  Body  called  the 
Son,  and  of  His  Divine  influence  or  operation  called  the  Holy 
Spirit.  And  thus  that  before  the  incarnation  the  Christian 
Trinity  did  not  exist ;  but  that,  in  the  language  of  our  doctrines, 
**  When  God  became  incarnate  it  was  provided  and  made,  and 
then  in  the  person  of  the  Lord  God  the  Redeemer  and  Savioor 
Jesus  Christ,"  T.  C.  R.  168, 170 ;  A.  C.  1461.  A  trinity, » 
Deist's  trinity,  a  Unitarian's  trinity,  of  Love,  Wisdom,  and 
Power  always  existed.  Wisdom  from  Love  operated  to  create 
the  worlds.  But  these  three  constituted  God  the  Father,  and 
became  successively  incarnated  in  the  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  constituting  His  Divine  Soul.  The  Father,  God,  caitie 
aa  the  Word,  or  Wisdom ;  but  He  did  not  separate  the  Divine 
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Good  or  Love  (see  T.  C.  R.  81,  85).  And  bj  successive  steps 
of  glorification  the  Divine  Good  became  also  fully  His  own.  As 
it  is  written :  ^*  I  have  both  glorified  it  (Thy  name)  and  will 
glorify  it  again."  So  that,  in  the  language  of  the  doctrines, 
**  The  Lord  was  the  Divine  Truth  when  in  the  world.  And 
when  He  departed  out  of  the  world  He  was  made  the  Divine 
Good."  A.  C.  9199. 

Then  the  Holy  Spirit,  emanating  from  Him,  showed  a  new 
and  difierent  Power,  coming  in  a  new  and  different  way,  and 
operating  in  a  new  and  different  manner  upon  men. 

This  influence  and  operation  let  us  now  for  a  little  while  con- 
sider. 

We  have  seen  that  the  sphere  of  His  Divine  life,  emanating 
from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  that  this 
sphere  is  His  own  living,  active  presence  with  men.  Thus  He 
says  to  the  disciples  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  ^*  The  Com- 
forter shall  abide  with  you  forever,  /will  not  leave  you  com- 
fortless, J  will  come  unto  you,"  John  xiv.  16, 17.  And  "Lo, 
J  am  with  you  alway."  And  "Where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  My  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them."  The  active  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with 
men  is  thus  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Before  the  incarnation  God  could  only  be  sensibly  present 
with  men  by  means  of  angels,  by  taking  bodily  possession  of  an 
angel,  or  of  a  society  of  angels,  which  then  appeared  as  one,  and 
in  that  form  appearing  to  the  opened  spiritual  senses,  as  He  did 
to  Moses  and  the  prophets.  And  the  influence  that  He  could 
thus  exert  upon  men  was  weak  and  feeble,  as  the  receptive 
&culties  of  the  angels  are  finite,'  limited,  and  feeble,  compared 
to  the  Divine.  Angels  could  receive  but  a  limited  degree  of 
His  Spirit  without  being  consumed. 

Hence  the  churches  that  existed  before  the  incarnation  saw 
Divine  things  in  the  shade,  by  representations,  —  the  "  shadows 
of  good  things  "  that  were  to  come.  The  angel,  which  from 
time  to  time  God  the  Father  used  as  a  medium  of  communication 
with  men,  was  not  a  Divine  or  Infinitely  Perfect  Humanity,  that 
could  receive  all  of  God,  and  then  of  himself,  from  God  within 
Him,  give  forth  His  virtues ;  but  he  was  only  an  angelic,  finite 
and  imperfect  representative  of  that  Infinitely  Perfect  Divine 
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Father,  bat  the  Father  does  not  act  through  nor  bj  Him. 
This  is  why  the  Son  so  often  said  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit, 
**  Whom  I  will  send  unto  you.*' 

"  The  Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  whom  I  will  send  unto 
you  from  the  Father.*'  **  All  things  that  the  Father  hath  are 
Mine :  therefore  I  said,  He  shall  receive  of  Mine,"  John  zr. 
xri.  And  because  the  Lord  operating  is  the  same  as  sending 
the  Holy  Spirit,  He  says,  ^^  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  My 
name,  that  will  I  do ;  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the 
Son.  If  ye  shall  ask  anything  in  My  name  I  will  do  it,"  Jdin 
ziv.  In  one  place  the  Lord  says  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit, 
^*  Whom  the  Father  will  send  in  My  name."  By  name  is  meant 
the  quality,  nature,  or  character  of  the  thing  named,  or  all  that 
is  known  of  it.  By  the  name  of  the  Lord  is  meant  His  charac- 
ter or  quality.  Thus  the  Father  does  not  send  the  Holy  Sphrit 
from  Himself,  or  in  His  own  name  or  quality,  but  only  in  the 
name,  quality,  or  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  name  or  qual- 
ity of  the  Father  is  utterly  unknown,  except  as  manifested  by 
Jesus  Christ,  as  it  is  seen  and  felt  as  coming  from  Him  in  whom 
the  fulness  of  the  Father  dwells. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  thus  seen  to  be  the  sphere  of  life  and  in- 
.  fluence  emanating  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.   In  other  words, 
the  Holy  Spirit  t^  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  operating  upon  and 
influencing  mankind. 

*  In  this  light  we  see  that  the  whole  Christian  Trinity  is  in 
the  One  Person  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  consists  of  His 
Divine  Soul  called  the  Father,  of  His  Divine  Body  called  the 
Son,  and  of  His  Divine  influence  or  operation  cfldled  the  Holy 
Spirit.  And  thus  that  before  the  incarnation  the  Christian 
Trinity  did  not  exist ;  but  that,  in  the  language  of  our  doctrines, 
^^  When  God  became  incarnate  it  was  provided  and  made,  and 
then  in  the  person  of  the  Lord  God  the  Redeemer  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,"  T.  C.  R.  168, 170 ;  A.  C.  1461.  A  trinity^  a 
Deist's  trinity,  a  Unitarian's  trinity,  of  Love,  Wisdom,  and 
Power  always  existed.  Wisdom  from  Love  operated  to  create 
the  worlds.  But  these  three  constituted  God  the  Father,  and 
became  successively  incarnated  in  the  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  constituting  His  Divine  Soul.  The  Father,  God,  caiike 
as  the  Word,  or  Wisdom ;  but  He  did  not  separate  the  Divine 
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Good  or  Love  (see  T.  C.  R.  81, 85).  And  by  successive  steps 
of  glorification  the  Divine  Good  became  also  ftilly  His  own.  As 
it  is  written :  ^^  I  have  both  glorified  it  (Thy  name)  and  will 
glorify  it  again.'*  So  that,  in  the  language  of  the  doctrines, 
"  The  Lord  was  the  Divine  Truth  when  in  the  world.  And 
when  He  departed  out  of  the  world  He  was  made  the  Divine 
Good."  A.  C.  9199. 

Then  the  Holy  Spirit,  emanating  from  Him,  showed  a  new 
and  different  Power,  coming  in  a  new  and  different  way,  and 
operating  in  a  new  and  different  manner  upon  men. 

This  influence  and  operation  let  us  now  for  a  little  while  con- 
sider. 

We  have  seen  that  the  sphere  of  His  Divine  life,  emanating 
from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  that  this 
sphere  is  His  own  living,  active  presence  with  men.  Thus  He 
says  to  the  disciples  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  ^*  The  Com- 
forter shall  abide  with  you  forever.  /  will  not  leave  you  com- 
fortless, J  will  come  unto  you,"  John  xiv.  16, 17.  And  "Lo, 
/  am  with  you  alway."  And  "Where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  My  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them."  The  active  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with 
men  is  thus  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Before  the  incarnation  God  could  only  be  sensibly  present 
with  men  by  means  of  angels,  by  taking  bodily  possession  of  an 
angel,  or  of  a  society  of  angels,  which  then  appeared  as  one,  and 
in  that  form  appearing  to  the  opened  spiritual  senses,  as  He  did 
to  Moses  and  the  prophets.  And  the  influence  that  He  could 
thus  exert  upon  men  was  weak  and  feeble,  as  the  receptive 
faculties  of  the  angels  are  finite,*  limited,  and  feeble,  compared 
to  the  Divine.  Angels  could  receive  but  a  limited  degree  of 
His  Spirit  without  being  consumed. 

Hence  the  churches  that  existed  before  the  incarnation  saw 
Divine  things  in  the  shade,  by  representations,  —  the  "  shadows 
of  good  things  "  that  were  to  come.  The  angel,  which  from 
time  to  time  God  the  Father  used  as  a  medium  of  communication 
with  men,  was  not  a  Divine  or  Infinitely  Perfect  Humanity,  that 
could  receive  all  of  God,  and  then  of  himself,  from  God  within 
Him,  give  forth  His  virtues ;  but  he  was  only  an  angelic,  finite 
and  imperfect  representative  of  that  Infinitely  Perfect  Divine 
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Hamanity,  which,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  Gk>d  was  to,  and  did, 
provide  and  put  on.  Consequently,  all  things  of  the  Church, 
revealed  by  and  derived  from  that  representative  Humanity, 
called  Jehovah,  and  the  ^*  Angel  of  the  Covenant,"  were  in  like 
manner  representative.  The  Lord  God  as  the  Sun  of  hea^jsn, 
shone  feebly  through  the  human  of  an  angel  —  through  what 
there  was  from  Him  with  the  angels  —  upon  the  Church  and 
upon  men.  And  this  influence  from  the  Father  through  an 
angel,  or  through  the  whole  angelic  heaven,  without  the  con- 
scious voluntary  cooperation  of  the  angel,  was  the  "  Spirit  of 
God,"  and  tiie  ^^  Spirit  of  Holiness,"  mentioned  sometimes  ifi 
the  Old  Testament.  It  was  like  sunlight  shining  feebly  through 
a  clouded  sky,  or  through  the  medium  of  smoked  glass  held  in 
the  hand. 

But  when  God  took  to  Himself  a  Perfect  Humanity — when 
He  caused  a  Man  to  be  bom  of  whom  He  Himself  was  the  Soul, 
—  and  when  that  man,  acting  freely  of  Himself,  removed  from 
Himself  the  disorders  He  received  from  the  virgin  mother,  and 
so  opened  and  prepared  Himself  that  His  Divine  Soul  could 
come  fully  out  into  Him,  and  possess,  in  all  entirety,  His  very 
body,  and  He  became  thus  fiilly  and  forever  uirited  to  His 
Divine  Soul,  then  He  —  Jesus  Christ  —  could  act  consciously, 
freely,  and  fully  of  Himself  from  the  Father  within  Him,  and 
give  forth  the  Divine  Spirit  or  Influence  with  sevenfold  greater 
fulness,  and  accommodated  to  all  states  and  conditions  of  mind 
and  men. 

And'eonceming  this  wonderful  diflerence  between  the  "  Spirit 
of  God "  as  the  Divine  influence  through  an  angel,  and  the 
"  Holy  Spirit "  as  Jesus  Christ  operating  of  Himself  from  the 
Father  within  Him,  it  is  written :  **  The  light  of  the  moon  shall 
be  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  sevenfold,  as 
the  light  of  seven  days,  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  bindeth  up 
the  breach  of  His  people,  and  healeth  the  stroke  of  their  wound," 
Is.  XXX.  26.  This  new  Divine  influence,  coming  directly  from 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  operating  upon  man,  is  "  the  Holy 
Spirit." 

The  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  His  Spirit  is  to  save 
men.  For  this  reason  He  is  called  the  Saviour.  This  work 
He  is  continually  endeavoring  to  perform. 
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He,  in  Person,  with  the  whole  fnlness  of  the  Father  in  Him, 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  Sun  of  heaven  ;  and  the  efinlgent  heat  and 
light  that  emanate  from  and  immediately  surround  Him,  and 
that  appear  before  the  highest  angels  as  a  Sun,  is  the  Holj 
Spirit  in  its  highest  visible  appearance  to  finite  beings.  And  this 
Divine  sphere  flows  into  and  operates  upon  the  heavens  and  the 
minds  of  men,  as  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun  flow  into  and 
operate  upon  the  earth  and  all  things  therein.  The  Lord  is 
present  by  His  sphere  and  influence,  just  as  the  sun  is  present 
in  all  the  earth  by  his  sphere  and  influence.  And  from  this 
analogy,  which  is  derived  from  correspondence,  we  may  see  how 
the  Lord  is  present,  and  operates  with  men  ;  and  why  He  can 
be  more  with  some  than  with  others ;  and  what  we  must  do  if 
we  would  receive  His  Spirit,  and  be  saved  and  eternally  blessed 
by  His  presence. 

The  sun  is  constant  and  unchanging  in  his  shining.  He  con- 
stantly pours  the  frilness  of  his  heat  and  light  towards  the  earth, 
to  enlighten,  warm,  and  bless.  So  the  Lord  is  ever  pouring 
forth  from  Himself  the  frilness  of  His  Spirit  towards  men,  to 
enlighten  them  by  His  truth,  and  warm  them  by  His  love. 
Those  portions  of  the  earth  that  turn  themselves  towards  the 
sun  are  enlightened,  warmed,  and  vivified.  And  so  those  per- 
sons upon  the  earth,  who  turn  their  minds  towards  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  are  enlightened  by  His  truth,  warmed  by  His  love, 
and  blessed  with  the  beatitudes  of  eternal  life. 

The  reason  why  all^o  not  receive,  in  equal  measure,  the 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  not  found  in  the  Lord,  but  in 
men.  The  Lord  is  willing  and  striving  to  give  His  Spirit  to  all, 
and  to  operate  upon  all  by  it.  He  does  so  give  and  operate  to 
the  utmost  that  men  will  allow  Him  to.  He  is  endeavoring  to 
operate  in  iis  all  the  virtues  and  graces  of  the  regenerate  life,  — 
to  refiVrm,  regenerate,  vivify,  sanctify,  and  save  our  souls.  He 
is  not  distant  from  us  in  space.  ^^The  Kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you :  "  and  He  is  in  the  inmost  of  His  Kingdom.  He 
is  within,  high  up  like  the  sun,  in  the  highest  region  of  our 
souls.  He  is  trying  to  shed  His  Holy  Spirit  down  into  our 
hearts  and  minds,  until  it  shall  come  clear  down  and  out  to  our 
oonsciousness,  till  we  shall  see  by  the  light  of  His  truth,  and 
feel  the  warmth  of  His  love. 
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That  we  may  so  receive  His  Spirit,  we  must  remove  from 
ourselves  those  things  that  obstruct  its  descent.  We  must,  in 
the  first  place,  believe  in  Him,  and  turn  our  face  —  the  interiors 
of  our  minds— towards  Him.  Then  we  must  remove  those 
things  that  oppose  His  shining.  We  must  repent  of  our  sins, 
and  put  away  our  evils.  Evils  and  sins  are  as  dark  clouds  that 
shut  out  the  heat  find  light  of  this  Divine  Sun.  *Or  they  are 
like  the  dark  forest-trees  and  tangled  swamp  of  wild  thorns  that 
shut  out  the  sunlight  from  the  uncultivated  ground.  We  must 
clear  them  away,  before  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  influence  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  the  Sun  of  heaven,  can  reach  the  soil  of  our  hearts, 
and  make  us  like  *^  the  garden  of  the  Lord." 

John  came  preaching  repentance,  so  that  the  Lord  could 
come  after  him  baptizing  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  the  Lord 
first  preached  repentance,  before  He  could  give  the  Holy  Spirit. 
John  the  Baptist  —  the  literal  word  of  the  Lord — teaches  us 
to  put  away  our  evils.  When  we  do  so,  and  as  we  do  so,  the 
Lord  pours  into  and  upon  us  His  Holy  Spirit,  enlightening  our 
minds  in  the  understanding  of  His  word,  warming  our  hearts 
with  His  love,  filling  our  souls  with  His  blessing,  and  helping 
us  firom  Him  to  shed  the  fragrance  of  a  heavenly  life  around  us, 
in  our  families,  our  neighborhood,  and  over  the  world. 

J.    B.    H. 


[The  following  communication  has  been  received  from  a  New  Churchman 
in  £ngland.  We  cordially  reciprocate  the  sentiments  it  contains.  The 
poetry  that  follows  is  the  contribution  alluded  to  in  the  note.    Editors.] 

The  Willow,  Walker,  Newcastlb-on-Ttke,  7  December^  1868. 

Sir  :  —  Mr.  Potts'  communications  to  the  "  IntelTectual  Re- 
pository ''  have  caused  some  interest  amongst  its  readers,  which 
I  trust  will  result  in  bringing  the  intelligence  of  both  countries 
more  closely  together.  Our  Magazine  should  circulate  with 
you,  yours  should  circulate  with  us.  More  than  this,  there 
should  be  an  unremitting  intercommunication.  We  should 
have  direct  (if  possible)  contributions  from  your  side  in  our 
Magazdne.  If  this  is  not  possible  we  should  have  extracts. 
This  should  be  reciprocated  on  your  side.   I  think  if  our  friendly 
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ces  were  thus  given  a  point  of  combination,  the  Chnrch 
•aid  advance  quicker  than  it  does.  This  much,  at  any  rate, 
lold  be  accomplished  —  the  Church  would  have  a  larger  soul. 
e  should  more  completely  body  forth  the  "  Grand  Man."  I 
n't  know  how  far  such  a  view  as  this  extends  —  I  but  speak 
'  myself.  And,  feeling  it  has  some  value,  I  have  ordered 
ur  Magazine  for  the  forthcoming  year.  In  case,  too,  yon 
ght  wish  a  further  earnest,  I  inclose  you  a  few  lines  for  your 
igment.  •  Frank  Carr. 


HUMILIATION. 
Matthew  zxi.  Terse  19. 

Than  poplar,  oak,  or  pine, 

Or  cedar  famed  on  Lebanon, 
The  fig-tree  is  more  highly  prized 

When  shows  her  fruit  in  many  a  honey'd  cone. 
But  ahl  less  precious  is  she  than  the  vine 

(The  vine  so  beauteous  in  her  leafy  dress, 
Mother  adored  of  sacramental  wine) 

Or  pleasant  olive,  yielding  that  sweet  unction, 

Endowed  of  old  with  consecrating  function 
Towards  those  devoted  to  the  life  Divine. 

But  fig-tree  tall  and  fair, 

Vainly  I  thus  compare 
Thy  worth  with  nature's  other  growth. 
What  of  myself?    What  of  the  symbols  and  the  truth? 

Not  to  the  pleasant  olive,  precious  vine, 

Not  to  the  spiritual  states  these  lofly  types  reveal. 
Approach  these  wayward  thoughts  of  mine. 

I  may  not  now  conceal 
That  cedar,  poplar,  oak,  and  pine, 
Holding  God's  truth  upon  the  lowest  line, 
I  did  o'erstep,  and  took  that  clustering  fruit  of  thine 
To  be  my  aspiration, 
My  joy,  my  hope,  in  every  hour  and  station. 

But  now  I  learn  my  weak  behavior: 

Trembling,  doubting,  dimmed  in  hope. 
Self-reliant,  trustless  of  my  Saviour, 

Bald  in  result,  and  narrowed  in  my  scope, 
I  look  to  Christ,  —  no  love  towardi  me  seems  shed: 
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It  18  a  chilling  tone  salutes  mine  ears  — 

Oh  1  that  our  human,  guilty  fears 
Should  make  that  loving  voice  appear  so  dread  — 
**  Fruit  there  should  be,  fruit  find  I  none," 
And  in  these  words  Redemption's  work  's  undone. 

What,  Lord,  of  knowledge  —  arsenal  of  use  ; 

Of  eloquence,  arranging  facts  in  beauty ; 
Obedience  to  the  forms  that  rule  thy  house ; 
Warm  admiration  and  the  praise  of  duty  ? 

What  of  afl  these  ? 
But  no  response  is  given: 
My  own  heart  answers,  like  a  voice  from  heaven, 

'*  Leaves,  nought  but  leaves." 
I  feel,  I  know,  accomplbhments  and  deeds. 
Wanting  the  active  soul  of  love,  are  but  fair  weeds. 
Down,  down  in  dust  my  spirit  sinks  and  grieves; 
Nor  can  it  thence  arise 
mi  with  my  legioned  frailties  it  has  striven; 
Till  it  the  blessing  and  the  life  receives 

Repentance  wins  from  yonder  opening  skies, 

Launcelot  Cross. 

WaLKEB,  NORTHUMBEBLAIVD,  ENGLAND. 


ERNEST  DE   BUNSEN. 


The  Chevalier  Ernest  de  Bunsen,  a  writer  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  more  celebrated  savant  of  that  name,  has, 
within  the  past  few  years,  produced  in  England  a  series  of  works ' 
which  stand  quite  by  themselves  in  point  of  unique  purpose  and 
thorough,  unremitting  research.  The  reader  cannot  hastily 
master  them ;  the  critic  finds  it  safer  to  pronounce  generally  on 
their  learned  and  profound  character  than  to  venture  an  opin- 
ion, founded  on  a  superficial  glance,  as  to  the  theories  of  the 
author.  ^*  Books  of  remarkable  interest "  would  seem  to  be 
the  universal  verdict ;  and  yet  the  silence  of  the  press  after  these 
first  introductory  plaudits,  indicates  a  slight  impression  made  by 
them  on  the  public  mind. 

1  The  Hidden  Witdom  of  ChriaL  By  Ernest  De  Bimsen.  London:  Longmans. 
In  two  volumes.  The  Keys  of  8L  Peter ;  or,  the  House  of  Reduxb.  By  Emest  De  Bun- 
sen.    One  volume.    London:  Longmans.    1867. 
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We  can  readily  conceive  that  to  most  theologians  of  the  old 
schools  there  can  be  but  little  that  is  attractive  in  Mr.  De  Bun- 
sen's  theory,  and  consequently  little  inducements  for  them  to 
peruse  his  elaborate  volumes.  The  theory  is,  in  brief,  this :  That 
from  the  earliest  beginning  of  revelation  and  sacred  tradition, 
there  has  been  a  secret  art,  or  "  Hidden  wisdom^^^  carefully 
handed  down  through  certain  schools,  families,  or  sects,  by 
virtue  of  which  alone  the  written  revelations  —  laws,  rituals, 
and  prophecies  —  can  be  truly  interpreted  and  understood. 
This  hidden  wisdom  is  the  knowledge  of  the  inner  spiritual 
meaning  of  words  and  symbols.  Allusions  to  it,  and  to  the 
distinctive  privilege  of  possessing  it,  as  belonging  to  certain 
families  or  tribes,  are  frequent  in  the  Scriptures.  We  find  it 
first  among  the  family  of  the  Kenites, —  the  descendants  of  Cain- 
It  is  the  "  mark  set  upon  Cain  "  by  the  Divine  hand.  It  is 
traceable  to  the  house  of  Rechab ;  to  the  tribe  of  Jesse  and 
David.  It  is  the  key  of  the  house  of  David  —  this  hidden  spir- 
itual wisdom  ;  and  inherited  by  our  Lord,  reveals  itself  in  Him 
as  that  knowledge  which  He  possessed  "  having  never  learned." 
The  same  is  the  "  key  of  knowledge,"  which  our  Lord  con- 
demns the*  lawyers  for  having  taken  away  (Luke  xi.  52) :  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  given  to  Peter ;  the  key  of 
David,  which  He  holdeth  who  is  true,  who  is  holy,  —  who 
openeth  and  no  man  shutteth,  and  shutteth  and  no  man  open- 
eth  (Rev.  iii.  7).  This  power  to  enter  into  the  things  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  and  ever  was  the  same,  —  a  certain  spir- 
itual wisdom  or  light,  —  given  in  primeval  times  by  Revelation 
unto  man,  and  under  Divine  guardianship  preserved  in  such 
among  the  children  of  men  as  have  the  spiritual  aptitude  to 
recognize,  receive,  and  apply  it.  The  secret  and  sacred  knowl- 
edge of  the  Egyptians  ;  the  wisdom  of  Solomon ;  the  mystic 
forecasting  of  the  prophets  and  seers  of  old  ;  and  so  likewise  in 
a  later  age  the  wisdom  of  the  Magi,  who  detected  the  Star  of 
the  Lord  in  the  East,  and  came  to  Jerusalem  inquiring  ^^  where 
Christ  should  be  born  ; "  the  traditional  lore  so  sacredly  pre- 
served by  the  Pharisees  and  the  Essenes ;  the  spiritual  interpre- 
tations of  the  Gospel  and  Old  Testament,  which  in  the  early 
Christian  Church,  particularly  in  the  Alexandrian  Theology,  as 
instanced  by  Origcn  and  Clemens,  began  to  put  forth,  its  claims ; 
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the  accamulated  traditions,  commentaries,  interpretations,  and 
homilies  of  the  Talmud  ;  the  Cabala  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and 
finally  the  mysticism  of  Boehme,  and  others  of  his  school,  in  the 
age  of  the  Reformation,  —  may  not  all  these  constitute  an  un- 
broken chain  of  sacred  tradition,  more  or  less  marred  and  cor- 
rupted, but  still  indicating  in  every  age  the  existence  of  a  hidden 
wisdom,  and  illustrating  in  various  ways  the  truth  of  those  sig- 
nificant words  of  our  Lord  to  His  disciples,  "  Unto  you  is  it 
given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  —  but 
to  others  in  parables." 

Such,  freely,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  very  inaccurately  stated, 
is  the  theory  maintained  and  illustrated  in  these  works  of  Ernest 
de  Bunsen.  As  we  have  remarked  above,  there  is  not  much  in 
it  that  is  attractive  to  the  old  theologians.  It  assumes  too  much. 
If  the  hidden  wisdom  is  there, — there  in  the  Word  of  God, — 
then  have  we  lost  the  key  ?  And  how  have  we  lost  it  ?  Must 
not  the  inference  be  drawn,  that,  somehow,  spiritual  insight  is 
wanting  in  the  pastors  and  guides  of  to-day  ?  Where  is  spirit- 
ual learning?  where  is  spiritual  light  now  sought,  by  which 
heaven  is  opened  as  with  a  key  ?  —  the  dark  sayings  of  old  made 
bright  and  glorious  with  meaning?  —  the  seals  of  the  Book  un- 
loosed ? —  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  made  known 
to  the  Church,  and  the  Word  of  the  Lord  revealed,  no  more  in 
proverbs,  but  showing  us  plainly  of  the  Father?  Is  the  fault  in 
the  spiritual  tejichers,  that  they  cannot  see  this  inner  wisdom  ? 
Or  is  it  not  a  vain  and  fanciful  myth,  this  of  mystic  inner  mean- 
ings, and  deeper  and  diviner  things  in  the  Word  of  God  than 
the  plain  declarations  of  the  letter  ? 

The  idea  of  a  spiritual  sense  in  the  Scriptures,  and  a  sacred 
gift  of  insight  and  interpretation  continually  imparted  to  the 
Church  in  all  ages,  so  that  all  who  "  have  an  ear  may  hear  what 
the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches,"  —  this  suits  not  our  liberal 
criticasters  and  stereotyped  sermonizers  of  the  age  which  is 
drawing  to  its  end.  They  are  not  to  be  upset  by  the  imagina- 
tions of  dreamers  and  poets.  They  are  too  Sadducean  to  be 
convinced  so  readily  of  the  reality  of  anything  spiritual  whatso- 
ever. They  are  too  long  given  to  "  denying  the  Resurrection." 
Hence  the  comparatively  little  interest  manifested  in  works  of 
the  character  of  Mr.  de  Bunsen's.    To  New  Churchmen,  and  to 
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those  of  whatever  denomination,  who  are  beginning  to  see  and 
examine  Divine  things  in  the  light  of  the  New  Dispensation,  it  is 
otherwise.  Without  overestimating  the  importance  of  these  re- 
searches, or  even  attributing  anything  of  substantial  import  to 
the  results  attained,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  in  the  effort,  in  the 
search  itself  after  this  hidden  wisdom  of  Divine  Revelation  and 
sacred  tradition,  there  is  that  acknowledgment  on  which  must 
rest  all  reception  of  the  heavenly  doctrines  now  revealed,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  Lord  at  His  Second  Coming.  We  should 
be  loath  to  agree  with  Mr.  de  Bunsen  in  his  own  interpretation 
of  many  of  the  proverbs  in  the  Holy  Scriptures;  but  we  can,  at 
the  same  time,  sincerely  sympathize  with  him  and  others  of  his 
school,  who  are  endeavoring  to  look  beyond  the  "  letter  which 
killeth  "  to  the  '^  Spirit  which  maketh  alive." 

Without  doubt  there  is  a  profound  truth  at  the  bottom  of  this 
division  of  mankind  into  the  two  classes  of  the  ''  initiated  "  and 
the  "  uninitiated,"  —  of  those  to  whom  *'  it  is  given  to  'know 
the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God,"  and  those  to  whom  this 
is  "  not  given."  Our  Lord  plainly  makes  this  distinction  on 
the  occasion  of  His  explaining  the  Parable  of  the  Sower. 
"  Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  ;  but  to  others  in  parables  ;  "  or,  as  we  read  in  Mark,  "  but 
unto  them  that  are  without  all  these  things  are  done  in  parables  ; 
that  seeing  they  might  not  see,  and  hearing  they  might  not  un- 
derstand." 

We  have  here  not  only  the  distinction  drawn,  but  the  reason 
why  such  a  division  exists.  This  is  none  other  than  that  great 
Law  of  the  Divine  dealiwg  with  man,  whereby  "no  one  is  in- 
teriorly let  into  the  truths  of  faith  and  the  goods  of  charity  by 
the  Lord,  only  ro  far  as  he  can  be  kept  in  them  even  to  the  end 
of  life  ;  since  if  he  was  let  in^  he  would  profane  holy  things  " 
(Swedenborg  "  On  the  Divine  Providence,"  221).  "  The  rea- 
son," says  Swedenborg,  "  why  the  Jews  persevere  in  a  denial  of 
the  Lord,  is  because  they  are  of  such  a  quality  that  if  they  re- 
ceived and  acknowledged  the  divinity  of  the  Lord,  and  the  holy 
things  of  His  Church,  they  would  profane  them  ;  wherefore  the 
Lord  say^  concerning  them,  '  He  hath  blinded  their  eyes ;  He 
hath  closed  their  heart ;  that  they  might  not  see  with  their  eyes, 
and  understand  with  their  heart,  and  be  converted,  and  I  should 
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heal  them  *  (John  xii.  40).  It  is  said,  ^  Lest  they  should  be 
converted  and  I  should  heal  them  ; '  because  if  they  had  been 
converted  and  healed^  they  would  have  been  guilty  of  pro&na- 
tion."     D.  P.  260. 

And  yet  there  were  Jews — our  Lord's  own  disciples  and 
apostles,  for  instance — who  did  acknowledge  the  Lord  as  Divine, 
and  who  were  permitted  to  enter  interiorly  into  the  truths  of 
faith  and  the  goods  of  cliarity.  Our  Lord  designates  the  entire 
class  of  men  who  are  tlius  able,  without  profanation  and  its 
awful  consequences,  to  know  the  mysteries  of  His  kingdom,  as 
those  "  who  have  ears  to  hear."  Let  them  hear  what  to  others 
must  remain  unheard  I  These  words,  "  He  that  hath  an  ear 
let  him  hear,"  were  spoken,  says  Swedenborg,  to  the  intent  that 
every  one  who  is  of  the  Church  may  learn  that  to  knauf  and 
understand  the  truths  and  goods  of  faith,  or  doctrinals,  and  like- 
wise the  Word,  does  not  make  the  Church  ;  but  to  hearken^ 
that  is,  to  understand  and  to  do:  for  this  is  signified  by  " having 
an  ear  to  hear."     A.  E.  108. 

Those,  therefore,  who  "  having  ears  hear,"  are  all  men  who 
do,  that  is,  appropriate  in  their  very  life,  the  doctrines  they  un- 
derstand and  believe,  and  by  this  means  come  to  a  spiritual 
apprehension  of  them.  Whereas  those  who,  "  having  eyes  see 
not,  and  having  ears  hear  not,  neither  do  they  understand,"  are 
they  among  men  who  are  not  permitted  to  enter  into  spiritual 
faith  and  charity ;  lest  having  done  so  they  should  profane  holy 
things  in  themselves,  and  be  guilty  of  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Tliose  who  "  do  the  works  shall  know  of  the 
doctrines ;  "  but  to  those  who  are  of  such  a  quality  that  it  is 
known  of  the  Lord  that  they  cannot  do  the  works,  they,  by  the 
very  mercy  of  tlie  Lord,  are  fofrbidden  to  know  the  secret  things 
of  the  kingdom,  except  in  parables. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  condemna- 
tion of  the  Jews,  and  the  class  of  men  represented  by  them,  that 
is  contained  in  this  distinction  which  the  Lord  draws  between 
them  and  His  disciples,  as  on  the  contrary  a  merciful  provision 
of  His  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,  whereby  all  are  protected  in 
that  good  to  which  they  may  attain,  and  guarded  from  the 
deadly  sin  of  profanation.  And  the  same  provision  or  law  of 
Divine  Providence  which  operated  then,  we  may  believe  to  be 
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equally  exercised  at  all  times,  and  in  our  own  day ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  such  a  principle,  underlying  the  vast  variety  of 
human  opinion  and  conduct  in  relation  to  Divine  things  in  this 
age,  will  help  to  explain  many  strange  phases  of  our  religious 
world,  and  afford  us  much  practical  aid  in  determining  our  duty 
in  relation  to  our  fellow-men. 

Our  already  too  lengthy  digression  from  the  subject  in  hand 
will  not  allow  us  further  to  illustrate  the  bearings  of  this  princi- 
ple upon  the  estimate  we  place  on  men  around  us,  and  our  con- 
duct toward  them,  than  simply  to  suggest  the  following  infer- 
ences :  First,  that  the  danger  and  the  evil  lies  not  in  presenting 
the  truth  to  the  minds  of  men  indiscriminately.  The  truth 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  whatever  number  of  unbelievers  and 
scoffers.  It  is  immortal  and  indestructible,  because  it  is  of  the 
Lord.  Nor  can  it  injure  any,  through  their  neglecting  to  hear 
and  examine  it ;  for  by  this  conduct  they  only  show  their  un- 
fitness for  receiving  it. 

Since,  in  the  second  place,  the  only  way  in  which  the  truth 
could  harm  men  would  be,  that  they  should  believe  it,  and 
make  it  a  principle  of  life  and  conscience,  and  then  deliberately 
violate  and  reject  it ;  and  this  they  are  divinely  protected  from 
doing.  Wlien  we  see,  therefore,  the  Word  denied,  its  authen- 
ticity assailed,  its  Divine  inspiration  questioned,  we  may  feel 
assured  that  even  by  these  learned  and  audacious  critics,  —  who 
have  eyes  and  see  not,  and  ears  and  hear  not,  —  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  are  in  no  wise  endangered.  Nay,  that,  even  on 
their  part,  that  which  appears  to  the  looker-on  so  irreverent, 
and  often  approaching  to  blasphemy,  is  far  removed  from  any 
intentional  or  conscious  profanity  ;  it  being  a  well-known  prin- 
ciple, that  no  one  can  be  guilty  of  profanation,  who  has  not  in 
him  something  holy  to  be  profaned.  It  is  His  outer  garment 
only  that  the  '^  Word  "  allows  to  be  parted  among  the  soldiers 
at  the  crucifixion :  the  inner  vesture  remains  intact.  So  will  it 
always  be.  Among  ^'  those  who  are  without,*'  in  the  realm  of 
the  letter,  —  in  the  parables  and  the  dark  sayings  of  revelation, 
—  there  will  always  be  division,  schism,  and  dispute ;  while  in 
the  degree  that  a  man  enters  interiorly  into  the  goods  and  truths 
of  faith  and  charity,  so  far  will  contention  cease,  the  Divine  law 
become  clearer  and  simpler,  and  the  enigmas  and  proverbs  in 
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nature  and  in  revelation  gradually  becomp  unravelled.  The 
power  of  the  keys  given  to  Peter  was  none  other  than  that  of 
truth  derived  from  good,  or  the  power  of  faith  in  the  doctrine 
derived  from  the  doing  of  the  works. 

Our  point  of  contact  with  Mr.  de  Bunsen  lies  in  our  belief 
that  there  has,  from  the  first  ages  of  man,  been  a  continuous 
sacred  tradition  in  the  world ;  that  God  has  provided  that  there 
should  always  be  a  Church  on  this  earth,  even  though  it  exist 
in  only  a  few  persons,  in  which  His  Word  might  be  preserved, 
and  by  which  there  might  be  a  c^jijunction  of  the  whole  human 
race  with  heaven,  and  with  Himself:  and  that  except  for  this 
continuation  of  the  Church  on  earth,  the  whole  race  would  have 
declined  more  and  more  into  evil,  and  utterly  perished.  This 
divinely  guarded  and  all-preserving  Church  has  been  the  "  salt 
of  the  earth,"  the  "city  set  on  an  hill."  Divine  light  and  life 
reside  in  it ;  the  heavens  rest  upon  it ;  it  is  the  footstool  of 
God. 

The  law  of  succession  in  this  perpetual  Church  is  one  of  the 
wondrous  things  of  the  Divine  Providence.  The  tradition  is  a 
spiritual  one,  —  not  oral  or  personal  ;  and  the  schools  of  the 
prophets  in  successive  ages  are  of  God's,  and  not  man's  appoint- 
ing. While  we  admit  that  there  is  something  plausible  in  the 
division  of  the  Scriptural  families  into  certain  hereditary  schools, 
sects,  or  sacred  vocations,  as  indicated  by  Mr.  de  Bunsen,  yet 
were  the  fact  that  such  division  actually  existed  much  more 
satisfactorily  proved  than  it  is  at  present,  we  would  still  prefer 
to  regard  the  fact  as  itself  a  parable  divinely  given,  to  illustrate 
the  division  of  mankind  after  an  interior,  spiritual  manner, 
than  to  limit  the  theory  to  a  merely  personal,  historical  applica- 
tion. 

As  in  other  matters  of  religion  and  revelation,  so  in  relation 
to  the  theories  advocated  by  Mr.  de  Bunsen  in  the  books  before 
us,  the  New  Church  stand-point  is  that  of  the  spiritual  within 
the  natural,  over  against  the  natural  only.  According  to  Mr. 
de  Bunsen,  there  is  a  spiritual  meaning,  a  "  hidden  wisdom," 
in  the  Bible ;  but  the  knowledge  of  this  is  regarded  as  a  human 
art,  hereditarily  transmitted  from  one  generation  of  seers  and 
prophets  to  another.  On  the  other  hand,  we  hold  that  the  inner 
contents  of  the  Word  are  Divine,  and  their  interpretation  a 
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Divine  gift,  transmitted  to  and  capable  of  bein^  used  by  men, 
not  by  means  of  natural  inheritance  and  oral  tradition,  but  by  a 
spiritual  inheritance,  and  by  having  the  ear  to  hear  what  the 
Spirit  at  all  times  hath  to  say  unto  the  churches. 

We  will  bring  to  a  close  our  reflections  suggested  by  Mr.  de 
Bunsen's  interesting  volumes,  by  quoting  a  few  characteristic 
passages  from  the  one  entitled  "  The  Keys  of  St.  Peter,  or  the 
House  of  Rechab." 

'^  A  party  similar  to  the  Esscnes  in  Palestine  were  the  Therapeuts 
in  Egypt  Occupied  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  they  search  wisdom 
while  applying  a  deeper  sense  to  the  holy  records;  for  they  believe 
that  the  words  are  symbols  of  a  more  deeply  seated  truth  which  if 
.only  sujrgested  and  not  expressed.  *  The  entire  law,  in  their  eyes,* 
says  Philo,  '  is  a  living  organism,  whose  body  is  the  letter,  whose 
soul  is  a  deeper  meaning.  As  throu<rh  a  mirror,  the  reasonable  soul 
sees  through  the  words  of  the  law  the  most  hidden  and  the  most  ex- 
traordinary things.  In  the  study  of  the  holy  books  they  treat  the 
rational  philosophy  by  allegories,  and  by  the  interpretation  of  symbols 
guess  the  secrets  of  nature.' 

"  Not  only  the  letter  but  also  the  rites  of  the  law  were  regarded  as 
hieroglyphics  of  hidden  mysteries.  The  true  meaning  of  the  Paschal 
rite  had,  therefore,  to  be  found  out  by  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  the 
same.  It  seems  to  have  been  this  :  Egypt,  the  house  of  bondage,  was 
but  a  type  of  the  body,  the  house  of  sin  ;  the  deliverance  from  the 
bondage  of  Egypt  was  therefore  but  a  type  of  the  deliverance  from  the 
bondage  of  sin  and  death.  The  terrestrial  Shiloh  is  but  a  symbol  of  the 
heavenly  Shiloh,  the  eternal  haven  of  the  soul, '  the  rest  which  remain- 
eth  for  the  people  of  .God.'  And  as  the  Israelites  were  led  by  the 
outstretched  arm  of  Jehovah  through  the  Red  Sea  in  the  face  of  their ' 
persecutors,  so  the  soul  of  man  is  led  through  the  changes  and  chances 
of  this  life  to  the  paradise  of  God  in  heaven  by  the  Divine  Spirit  or 
Word,  of  which  the  cloudy  and  fiery  pillar  and  the  Shechinah  were  the 
type,  and  of  which  the  soul  is  the  predestined  dwelling-place."  .... 

"  Jude  quotes  from  the  *  Book  of  Enoch  *  (Jude  14),  and  also  from 
the  *  Assumption  of  Moses,'  written  in  Greek  by  a  Jew  at  Rome,  A.  D. 
44,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  It  describes  Moses' 
farewell  prophecy  and  promises  to  Joshua.  From  this  writing  Jude 
extracts  a  passage  referring  to  a  dispute  between  Michael  the  arch- 
angel and  the  Devil,  about  the  body  of  Moses.  Whilst  Origen  dis- 
tinctly asserts  this,  his  predecessor,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  refers  to  a 
more  complete  text  of  the  '  Assumption  of  Moses,'  after  which  he  thus 
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describes  the  end  of  Moses.  '  Agreeably  to  this,  Jesus  the  son  of 
Naue  (i.  e.  Joshua)  saw  Moses  twice  during  the  assumption ;  once 
with  the  angels,  and  again  upon  the  mountains  by  the  ravines  demand- 
ing burial.  Jesus  (Joshua)  saw  this  light  below,  being  lifted  up  in 
spirit,  and  with  him  also  Caleb.  But  they  did  not  both  see  equally; 
but  the  one  descended  sooner  than  the  other,  attracting  to  himself 
much  that  weighed  him  down  ;  while  the  other,  descending  later,  re- 
lated the  glory  which  he  had  beheld,  having  been  able  to  gaze  more 
closely  than  the  other,  as  having  been  more  pure.  This  story  means, 
in  my  opinion,  that  knowledge  does  not  belong  to  all ;  since  some  look 
at  the  body  of  the  Scriptures,  the  phrases  and  the  words,  like  the  body 
of  Moees ;  while  others  regard  the  thoughts  and  the  things  made 
known  by  the  words,  making  more  of  Moses  with  the  angels*  —  t^rom, 
vi.  15,  182." 

From  the  book  of  sacred  traditions  or  Cabalistic  lore,  called 
"  Zohar/'  written  a.  d.  1800,  our  author  quotes  the  follow- 
ing:— 

** '  Before  Adam  sinned,  he  had  only  that  wisdom  the  light  of  wbidi 
comes  from  above ;  he  had  not  separated  himself  from  the  Tree  of 
Life.  But  having  yielded  to  the  longing  to  know  earthly  things,  and 
to  descend  unto  them,  he  was  attracted  by  them.  He  knew  the  evil, 
and  forgot  the  good.  Before  mankind  committed  this  sin,  they  heard 
the  voice  from  above,  they  possessed  the  heavenly  wisdom,  they  pre- 
served their  glorious  and  high  nature.  After  their  sin,  however,  they 
did  not  even  understand  the  voice  from  below.  When  Adam,  our 
first  father,  inhabited  the  Garden  of  Eden,  he  was  clothed  with  a  gar- 
ment of  heavenly  light.  That  light  serves  him  as  a  garment  on  his  en- 
tering the  other  world,  and  on  his  appearing  before  the  Holy  One.  The 
soul,  therefore,  has  a  different  garment  for  each  of  the  two  worlds 
which  she  shall  inhabit,  —  one  for  the  terrestrial,  the  other  for  the 
celestial.'  —  Zohar,  ii.  229." 

'* '  Every  form  in  which  is  not  found  the  male  and  female  principle, 
is  no  high,  no  heavenly,  no  perfect  form.  The  Holy  One  does  not  set 
up  His  dwelling  except  where  these  two  principles  are  found  united. 
The  blessing  can  only  be  there,  where  this  union  exists.  So  the  Word 
tells  us  :  *  He  blessed  them,  and  called  their  name  Adam,  on  the  day 
when  they  were  created.  For  even  the  name  Adam  (Man)  can  only 
be  give  to  a  man  and  a  woman  who  are  united  in  one  being.'  —  Zohar^ 
i.  55." 

Finally,  we  will  quote  our  author*s  significant  words  concern- 
ing symbols :  -^ 
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^  Symbols  are  intended  to  elevate,  not  to  lower  mankind.  History 
shows  that  this  object  was  seldom  realized,  that  symbols  became  idols. 
The  most  dangerous  symbol  was  the  Word.  By  defining  instead  of 
suggesting  an  idea  and  its  application,  the  spiritual  was  imprisoned  by 
the  material, —  the  life-giving  spirit  by  the  Metter  that  killeth;' 
heaven  was  chained  to  the  earth,  the  soul  to  the  body."  —  Keyt  of  SL 
PeUr,  p.  397. 

•  The  above  extracts  will  indicate  in  some  measure  the  tone 
and  purpose  of  Mr.  de  Bunsen's  researches,  and  the  reason  why 
we  have  thought  them  calculated  to  interest  the  New  Church 
reader.  f.  s. 


THE   LATE  MARGARET  G.  GARY. 

Miss  Gary  was  born,  to  use  her  own  language,  "  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  the  beautiful  island  of  Grenada,  where  there  was  per- 
petual spring,^'  in  November,  1775.  She  died  in  Chelsea, 
Mass.,  December  7th,  1868,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three  years. 
She  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  Boston  Society  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  and  was  one  of  the  three  surviving  members  of  its 
twelve  original  founders. 

Her  life  has  been  a  very  eventful  one,  and  her  history  quite 
remarkable. 

At  the  age  of  three  and  a  half  years  she  was  sent  to  England, 
under  the  charge  of  a  friend  of  her  father,  a  sea  captain,  whose 
residence  was  in  that  country,  and  placed  in  a  boarding-school 
near  London,  that  she  might  be  educated.  The  discipline  was 
of  the  severest  kind.  She  says,  in  her  "  Story  of  a  Long  Life," 
published  in  the  ''Children's  New  Church  Magazine,"  in  1858, 
"  When  I  was  five  years  old,  I  was  to  open  the  dancing-mas- 
ter's ball,  by  dancing  a  minuet  with  a  boy  about  my  own  age. 
When  I  was  dressed,  and  the  time  had  come,  the  governess 
said  to  me,  '  Now,  you  see  that  doll ;  it  shall  be  yours  if  you 
dance  well ;  but  if  you  do  not,  I  will  tie  you  to  the  bed-post, 
and  whip  you  as  long  as  I  can  stand  over  you.'  "  She  remained 
in  England,  at  this  school  and  another,  for  more  than  ten  years, 
and  returned  to  Grenada  when  fourteen  years  old.  On  taking 
leave  of  her  governess,  she  said  to  her,  ^^  I  hope  you  will  forgive 
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whatever  I  have  done  amiss."   *•  O  Miss,  I  never  bear  malice," 
was  the  reply. 

Slie  had  left  Grenada  at  an  age  too  young  to  retain  any  recol- 
lection of  her  parents,  and  during  her  long  absence  had  no 
knowledge  of  them  except  by  letter.  We  mention  this  unusual 
experience  of  lier  childhood,  as  it  must  have  had  much  to  do  in 
the  formation  of  her  remarkable  character.  However  sever© 
the  discipline  she  met  with,  she  seems  to  have  always  judged 
herself  even  more  severely,  and  to  have  thought  that  it  was 
richly  deserved. 

After  remaining  in  Grenada  about  a  year  and  a  half,  she  re- 
moved with  her  parents  to  their  home  in  Chelsea.  It  was  in 
Chelsea  that  she  resided  when  first  known  to  her  New  Church 
friends. 

In  the  year  1832  she  removed  to  Boston,  that  she  might«4}e 
able  the  better  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  Church,  which 
she  prized  above  everything  else.  She  resided  in  the  family  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Worcester  till  he  visited  Europe  in  1850,  when 
she  removed  to  that  of  the  late  Caleb  Reed,  and  continued  to 
reside  with  Mrs.  Reed  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  with  an 
interruption  of  two  years,  till  she  removed  again  to  the  family 
mansion  in  Chelsea,  about  three  years  since. 

Miss  Carv  tells  us  that  in  childhood  her  views  of  religion 
were  very  gloomy.      She  says,  "  I  had  great  fears  ;  I  think 
few  children  could  think  worse  of  themselves  than  I  did.    Every 
fault,  I  really  think,  was  as  much  magnified  in  my  own  mind, 
as  in  that  of  others."     She  studied  Watts'  Catechism,  and  read 
with  great  interest  "  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  and  other  re- 
ligious books.     In  her  eighteenth  year  she  became  a  member  of 
the  Church  in  Chelsea.     She  was  now  an  accomplished,  highly 
educated  young  lady,  moving  in  the  highest  circle  of  social  life. 
On  being  subjected  to  some  ridicule  for  joining  the  Church,  by 
her  young  friends,  —  when  asked  if  she  thought  herself  good 
enough,  she  replied,  "  No,  but  I  joined  in  the  hope  of  being 
made  so."     Soon  after  this  she  was  advised  to  read  the  works 
of  Voltaire  and  other  skeptical  writers.     Her  faith  was  griev- 
ously shaken,  and  she  became  much  alarmed.    Getting  no  satis- 
fiu^tion  from  the  religious  books  in  her  father's  library,  she  de- 
termined to  go  directly  to  the  Bible  and  read  it  in  course.    Her 
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early  impressions  had  been  received  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  she  had  always  had  an  idea  of  three  Persons  in  the  Godliead. 
As  she  read  the  Old  Testament,  and  came  to  the  first  command- 
ment, "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  Me,"  the  words 
impressed  her  so  forcibly  with  the  idea  of  the  oneness  of  God, 
as  to  lead  her  to  change  the  form  of  her  prayers.  To  use  her 
own  words,  "  I  read  on,  till  I  came  in  course  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  then,  as  if  a  door  had  been  opened  in  my  soul  into 
heaven,  an  inexpressible  happiness  flowed  into  me.  Jesus,  the 
all-sufficient  Saviour  !  '  Come  unto  Me^  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy-laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest ! '  Texts  of  this  descrip- 
tion took  possession  of  me :  all  the  clouds  and  doubts  and  anxie- 
ties fled  away."  In  this  state  she  attended  the  communion  in 
Boston,  "  looking  entirely  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  imploring  Him, 
if  she  was  mistaken,  that  she  might  be  enlightened  :  if  right,  that 
she  might  be  confirmed."  The  next  day  she  called  on  a  friend, 
with  whom  Rev.  William  Hill,  who  visited  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  disseminating  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  had 
left  some  of  the  works  of  Sweden borg.  That  lady  was  not  a 
receiver  of  these  doctrines  herself,  but  on  hearing  from  Miss 
Gary  the  warm  expression  of  her  faith  in  the  Divinity  of  the 
Lord,  she  told  her  that  she  would  be  a  Swedenborgian,  and 
brought  from  her  closet  some  of  the  books  which  Mr.  Hill  had 
left  with  her.  To  use  her  own  words,  "  Admittance  into  heaven 
could  not  produce  a  more  powerful  sensation.  I  read  and  im- 
bibed I  know  not  how  much,  but  it  was  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord."  ....*'  I  took  home  to  Chelsea  *  Conjugial  Love,'  kept 
it  as  a  precious  treasure,  and  read  it  when  quite  alone."  This 
occurred  in  the  year  1796,  more  than  seventy  years  ago,  when 
she  was  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years ;  less  than  forty  years 
after  the  last  judgment  had  taken  place  in  the  spiritual  world, 
and  but  twenty -four  years  after  Swedenborg's  death. 

It  is  difficult,  indeed  impossible,  now  to  appreciate  the  condi- 
tion of  things  at  that  time,  and  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
reception  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church.  When  we  con- 
sider that  she  stood  entirely  alone,  not  knowing  a  single  individ- 
ual who  had  embraced  these  doctrines,  and  meeting  in  her  friends 
and  the  community  a  solid  mass  of  prejudice  and  opposition,  at- 
tended probably  with  sneers  and  ridicule,  we  may  realize  in  some 
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measure  the  strength  of  her  character,  and  the  depth  of  her 
convictions.  She  soon  afterwards  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Hill,  for  whom  she  always  entertained  an  affectionate  regard. 
She  was  told  by  him  that  there  were  only  three  persons  in  this 
part  of  the  country  whom  he  could  depend  upon  as  I'eceivers, 
Mr.  Joseph  Roby,  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Boston 
Society,  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  afterwards  Dr.  Brown,  who  died 
young,  and  herself. 

As  might  be  expected,  hers  was  no  half-way  reception  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Church.  This  Church  stood  forth  in  her 
mind  as  really  a  New  Church  or  dispensation,  as  clearly  as  the 
sun  in  heaven  ;  and  she  gave  to  it  the  first  place  in  her  affections 
and  thoughts.  When  the  Society  was  first  organized  iu  Boston, 
she  made  the  proposal  that  they  should  all  be  rebaptized.  Mr. 
Carll,  who  officiated  in  the  formation  of  the  Society,  favored  it, 
and  the  ladies  all  favored  it ;  but  the  male  members  did  not 
agree,  and  with  some  there  was  decided  opposition,  and  her 
proposal  did  not  prevail.  The  next  year  she  visited  New  York, 
and  met  with  Rev.  C.  I.  Doughty,  who,  with  his  Society,  re- 
garded rebaptism  as  an  orderly  thing,  and  following  her  own 
convictions  of  right,  received  this  sacrament  at  his  hands. 

Miss  Cary  was  a  diligent  reader  of  the  Bible  and  the  works 
of  Swedenborg.  To  these  were  always  given  the  first  place, 
though  she  by  no  means  neglected  other  books  of  general  inter- 
est. Her  manners  were  refined  and  dignified,  but  she  was  kind 
and  courteous  to  every  one.  All  who  gave  evidence  of  a  sin- 
cere affection  for  the  truths  of  the  New  Church,  had  a  sure 
passport  to  her  attentions,  however  humble  their  station  in  life. 

No  one  was  more  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Society  of 
w*hich  she  was  a  member,  and  she  was  never  absent  from  the 
services  of  the  Church  when  she  was  able  to  attend.  She  was 
present  as  usual  with  the  Society  in  Boston  when  the  Holy 
Supper  was  administered  on  the  first  Sunday  in  October,  1868. 
This  was  the  last  occasion  of  the  kind  previous  to  her  death. 
She  was  considerate  of  the  wants  of  others,  and  benevolent  ac- 
cording to  her  means.  She  commenced  paying  tithes  to  the 
Society  of  which  she  was  a  member  many  years  ago,  and  con- 
tinued the  practice  during  her  life.  She  was  widely  known  in 
the  New  Church,  and  her  correspondence  with  distant  members 
was  quite  extensive. 
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The  immediate  cause  of  her  death  was  a  fall  which  she  had 
in  her  room  a  few  days  before  this  event  occurred.  She  spoke 
of  her  departure  with  great  freedom,  and  was  evidently  drawn 
with  a  strong  affection  to  her  New  Church  friends,  both  in  this 
world  and  the  other. 

The  following  address  was  prepared  by  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester, 
but  was  read  at  her  funeral  by  Rev.  James  Reed,  Dr.  Worces- 
ter not  being  able  to  be  present :  — 

When  He  who  hath  all  power  in  heaven  and  upon  earth,  — 
when  He  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne  of  His  glory,  and  ruleth 
in  the  heavens,  and  who  at  the  same  time  is  God  with  us  here 
below,  —  when  He  takes  into  the  other  world  those  whom  He 
has  been  leading  in  the  narrow  paths  of  righteousness,  it  is  well 
for  us  to  notice  what  He  has  been  doing  in  them  and  for  them ; 
it  is  good  for  us  to  see  heavenly  principles  brought  down  into 
life  in  truly  human  forms,  for  by  this  means  the  mantle  of  those 
who  are  departing  may  be  made  to  fall  upon  those  who  remain. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  have  been  regarded  by  her  for  about 
fifty  years  as  her  pastor.  It  was  not  for  nje  to  make  known 
unto  her  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  nor  to 
bring  her  unto  the  Lord  as  He  is  manifested  in  the  internal 
sense  of  the  Word.  This  she  had  enjoyed  for  many  years  before 
I  was  introduced  to  her.  Nor  have  I  ever  had  any  occasion  to 
remind  her  of  her  duty  to  study  the  Word  and  the  Heavenly 
Doctrines,  and  to  endeavor  to  live  according  to  them  ;  for  when- 
ever I  met  with  her,  she  seemed  to  have  just  come  out  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  and  her  face  was  still  shining  with  the  light 
that  had  been  illuminating  her  mind.  And  whenever,  as  her 
minister  or  as  her  brother  in  thp  Church,  I  undertook  to  explain 
a  portion  of  the  Word,  or  to  unfold  any  of  the  Heavenly  Doc- 
trines, it  seemed  to  me  that  I  received  from  her  more  than  I 
gave  to  her.  She  readily  perceived  the  truth  of  what  I  said, 
and  she  received  it  in  such  a  humble  and  holy  manner,  that  I 
was  led  to  look  up  through  her  to  Him  who  dwelt  within  her. 

The  character  of  our  departed  sister  was  Christian  character. 
She  continually  ate  of  the  flesh  and  drank  of  the  blood  of  her 
Lord  and  Master,  —  of  the  goodness  and  the  truth  which  were 
revealed  in  Him  and  by  Him  while  He  dwelt  among  us  ;  which 
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are  now  revealed  in  His  Holy  Word,  and  which  are  communi* 
cated  by  His  Holy  Spirit  to  those  who  believe  in  Him. 

During  a  long  life  she  has  been  preparing  to  live  in  His  king- 
dom, among  those  who  are  so  near  Him  as  to  know  how  much 
they  depend  upon  Him,  —  among  those  who  know  that  without 
Him  they  can  do  nothing,  who  know  that  He  is  and  forever  will 
be  unto  them  what  the  vine  is  to  its  branches,  and  who  know 
that  unless  they  feel  that  they  are  thus  dependent  upon  Him 
and  are  willing  to  be  so,  they  w^ll  be  like  branches  that  are 
separated  from  their  vine ;  they  will,  as  to  all  spiritual  life, 
wither  and  die  ;  and  then  they  will  be  filled  with  infernal  life 
—  with  the  fire  of  self-love. 

Our  resj)ected  and  beloved  sister  has  been  learning  to  do  good 
and  to  lend  from  love  to  the  neighbor,  and  from  the  love  of 
doing  such  works,  and  not  from  any  hope  of  reward  for  doing 
them.  Thus  she  has  learned  to  receive  and  to  act  from  such  love 
as  the  Lord  acts  from,  and  such  as  He  gives  unto  angels  and  to 
men  to  act  from. 

She  has  been  learning  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  walk  humbly  with'her  God.  She  was  continually 
endeavoring  to  actf  justly  and  mercifully ;  but  she  did  not  be- 
lieve that  she  did  so  of  herself,  and  that  she  deserved  to  be 
praised  and  rewarded  for  doing  so.  She  well  knew  that  if  she 
had  ideas  of  this  sort,  she  would  not  have  been  doing  justly  to- 
ward her  God,  nor  walking  humbly  before  Him :  for  she  knew 
that  He  was  the  Source  of  everything  good  and  true  in  her: 
and  that  whenever  she  did  what  was  good,  or  spoke  what  was 
true,  she  was  acting  and  speaking  from  Him. 

In  saying  these  and  other  good  things  of  our  departed  sister, 
I  am  speaking  to  those  who  have  known  her,  and  who  would 
all  say  at  least  as  much,  and  perhaps  more,  if  they  were  in  iny 
place,  and  so  had  an  opportunity.  In  saying  these  things,  we 
are  not  by  any  means  praising. and  eulogizing  her.  The  Lord 
forbids,  heaven  forbids,  and  her  own  character  forbids.  We  are 
only  acknowledging  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  her,  what  He 
has  done  for  us  through  her,  and  what  she  has  done  from  Him. 

But  she  would  think  that  she  was  very  inadequately  repre- 
sented, if  we  should  fail  to  mention  that  she  was  a  member  of 
the  New  Church,  a  receiver  of  its  Heavenly  Doctrines,  and  a 
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believer  in  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  by  His  revealing  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  His  Word.  She  has  been  a  diligent,  daily 
reader  of  those  doctrines  since  June,  1796,  —  seventy-two  and 
a  half  years.  They  have  been  her  spiritual  food,  and  of  them 
is  the  substance  of  her  character  composed.  She  was  social,  in- 
genuous, and  truthful,  in  a  very  high  degree ;  but  there  was  a 
vast  deal  in  her  mind  that  she  could  not  communicate  to  every 
one.  She  would  have  been  very  glad  to  do  so,  but  she  regarded 
the  internal,  spiritual  things  which  had  been  revealed  to  her  as 
very  sacred,  and  she  was  afraid  that  they  would  be  profaned. 
This  may  account  for  many  things  in  her  appearance  and  man- 
ners that  would  otherwise  seem  strange. 

She  was  a  wonder  unto  many.  In  those  days,  and  in  this 
land  of  self-justification  and  self-complacency,  to  those  who  did 
not  know  what  she  knew,  and  could  not  see  what  she  saw,  it 
must  have  appeared  wonderful,  that  a  person  of  her  character 
should  frequently  come  into  states  of  deep  distress  on  account 
of  her  spiritual  condition.  As  to  actual  evils,  we  can  almost 
say  that  she  had  none  ;  and  as  to  good  works,  we  can  say  that 
her  life  was  full  of  them  ;  and  she  would  have  been  regarded  as 
nearly,  if  not  quite  perfect,  if  she  had  not  told  us  how  imperfect 
she  was. 

It  would  have  been  more  prudent  to  have  said  nothing,  where 
she  would  not  be  understood.    But  those  whom  the  Lord  loveth 
He  chasteneth  ;  and  of  them  unto  whom  much  is  given,  much 
is  required.    To  her  much  was  given  ;  for  her  mind  was  opened 
80  as  to  receive  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
and  the  internal  sense  of  the  Word.     While  she  was  under- 
standiniT  the  Word  in  this  sense,  she  could  see  the  Lord  in  His 
glory  —  in  His  Divine  Humanity.     Upon  her  mind  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  shone.     While  seeing  Him  and  the  things  which 
proceed  from  Him,  she  was  in  her  greatest  joy ;  but  this  great 
light  not  only  revealed  Him  unto  her,  but  it  revealed  herself 
unto  her,  so  that  she  could  see  herself  in  His  light.     Then  she 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  mourn.     When  she  saw  that  He 
was  the  Sun  and  Source  of  Righteousness,  she  also  saw  that  she 
could  have  none,  unless  she  acknowledged  Him  as  the  Source 
of  it.    She  could  see  that  it  is  a  foolish,  vain,  and  wicked  thing, 
to  imacrine  that  anv  righteousness  orimnates  in  ourselves,  and 
that  all  such  righteousness  is  as  filthy  rags. 
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This  is  one  of  the  lessons  that  our  sister  was  learning  during 
her  long  residence  here  below  ;  and  she  was  learning  it,  not  only 
so  as  to  understand  and  remember  it,  but  so  as  to  bring  it  into 
life  and  practice.  It  was  a  hard  lesson  for  her,  and  it  would  be 
a  hard  lesson  for  any  one.  But  she  was  in  earnest.  She  saw 
that  the  work  must  be  done,  and  therefore  she  was  always  em- 
ployed in  doing  it.  Whether  she  was  in  states  of  joy  or  in 
states  of  mourning,  she  was  making  spiritual  progress.  But  now 
we  trust  that  she  is  receiving  the  rewards  of  her  labors,  —  that 
she  is  enjoying  the  company  of  those  who  have  been  employed 
in  a  similar  manner,  who  therefore  understand  her,  and  who  will 
henceforth  cooperate  with  her.  We  believe  that  her  sun  will 
no  more  go  down,  and  that  the  days  of  her  mourning  are  ended. 


"SIT  DOWN." 

"  Then  Jesus  said,  Makt  iht  men  tit  doton.  Now  there  was  much  grass  in  the  place. 
So  the  men  tnt  down^  in  number  about  five  thousand. 

"  And  Jesus  took  the  loaves;  and  when  He  had  given  thanks,  He  distributed  to  the 
disciples,  and  the  disciples  to  them  that  were  $tt  down ;  and  likewise  of  the  fishes  as 
much  as  they  would."  —  John  vi.  9, 10. 

Why  did  Jesus  require  these  five  thousand  hungry  men,  who 
had  followed  Him  across  the  Sea  of  Galilee  into  the  mountains, 
to  sit  down,  before  He  would  distribute  to  them  the  bread  and 
fishes  provided  for  their  refreshment?  We  know  there  must 
have  been  a  good  reason  for  it  or  Jesus  would  not  have  required 
it. 

It  is  an  instinct  of  our  species,  when  we  take  our  bodily  re- 
freshment, to  interrupt  our  employments,  whatever  they  may 
be ;  to  relax  the  mind,  to  withdraw  our  thoughts  from  profes- 
sional cares,  and  seat  ourselves  quietly,  to  receive  and  enjoy  our 
refreshment. 

This  custom  is  universal,  and  has  its  origin  in  what,  for  the 
want  of  a  more  precise  term,  we  are  accustomed  to  call  instinct 

Physiologists  tell  us  this  repose  of  the  mind  while  the  stomach 
is  occupied  in  nourishing  the  body,  is  necessary  for  health,  and 
may  not  be  denied  with  impunity. 
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But  why  did  Jesus  make  it  the  special,  condition  of  His  dit^ 
tribnting  nourishment  to  His  audience,  that  they  should  be 
seated?  Why  not  leave  that  to  their  respective  inclinations 
and  convenience  ? 

The  bread  referred  to  in  the  verse  cited  from  John  was  not 
merely  designed  for  the  refreshment  of  the  natural  body;  it 
was  also  the  food  with  which  the  Lord  refreshes  those  who  are 
spiritually  hungry.  Bread  is  constantly  used  in  that  sense 
throughout  the  Word.  In  the  same  chapter  of  John,  Jesus  is 
reported  as  saying,  — 

31.  ^^  Our  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  desert ;  as  it  is  writ- 
ten, He  gave  them  bread  from  heaven  to  eat. 

32.  "  Then  Jesus  said  unto  them.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  Moses  gave  you  not  that  bread  from  heaven :  but  My 
Father  giveth  you  the  true  bread  from  heaven. 

83.  "For  the  bread  of  God  is  He  which  cometh  down  from 
heaven,  and  giveth  life  unto  the  world. 

34.  "  Then  said  they  unto  Him,  Lord,  evermore  give  us  this 
bread. 

47.  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  believeth  on  Me 
hath  everlasting  life. 

48.  "  I  am  that  bread  of  life. 

49.  "  Tour  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  wilderness,  and  are 
dead. 

50.  "  This  is  the  bread  which  cometh  down  firom  heaven, 
that  a  man  may  eat  thereof  and  not  die. 

51.  '*  I  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven  : 
if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  forever ;  and  the 
bread  that  I  will  give  is  My  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life 
of  the  world." 

The  kind  of  bread  which  Jesus  dispensed  is  here  very  clearly 
and  explicitly  described.  But  the  words  of  the  evangelist  show 
that  Jesus  did  not  dispense  His  bread  to  every  one,  nor  indeed 
to  any  who  had  not  prepared  themselves  to  receive  it.  To  re- 
ceive bread  at  our  Saviour's  hands,  we  must  first  qualify  our- 
selves, by  disengaging  our  hearts  from  selfish  and  personal  pre- 
occupations ;  we  must  lay  aside  business  ;  drop  the  tool  or  uten- 
sils with  which  we  prosecute  it,  and  .assume  an  attitude  of  re^josA 
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and  receptivity.  Jesus  knew  that  the  refection  he  had  to  dis- 
pense could  not  find  admission  to  hearts  engrossed  with  worldly 
cares,  with  domestic  anxieties,  with  the  hopes  and  fears  and 
the  flagrant  lusts  of  the  natural  man  ;  that  their  minds  must  be 
open  to  new  impressions  ;  that  the  schemes  of  ambition  and  the 
dreams  of  fame  or  wealth  must  be  forgotten,  before  His  bread 
could  be  profitably  administered  to  one  of  them. 

Have  we  not,  in  this  direction  of  our  Saviour,  an  intimation  of 
our  duty,  whenever  we  are  in  quest  of  wisdom  from  on  high ; 
when,  for  example,  we  enter  the  public  sanctuary ;  when,  pe^ 
plexed  with  care,  we  feel  special  need  of  solemn  meditation  and 
heavenly  illumination  ?  Is  it  not  here  taught  most  explicitly, 
that  in  these  and  in  all  kindred  cases,  we  must  first  sit  down, 
soul  as  well  as  body,  withdraw  our  thoughts  from  the  world, 
and  become,  as  far  as  possible,  receptive  of  truths  and  open  to 
spiritual  impressions. 

There  is  always  enough  of  heavenly  light  pouring  upon  ns. 
It  will  enter  our  souls  just  as  fast  as  we  clear  them  of  secular 
thoughts,  of  personal  aspirations,  and  thus  provide  a  suitable 
receptacle  for  it. 

Without  such  preparation,  the  bread  of  righteousness  will  not 
be  dispensed  to  us ;  and  if  it  were,  like  the  manna  gathered  un- 
seasonably by  the  Hebrews  in  the  wilderness,  it  would  only  dis- 
gust us. 

Jesus  also  required  His  followers  to  sit  down,  as  an  evidence 
of  their  faith  in  His  promises.  He  required  them  to  cease 
planning  and  providing  for  themselves,  to  unyoke  their  oxen,  to 
stall  their  horses,  to  close  their  shops,  and  to  compose  them- 
selves for  a  season  ;  as  those  only  would  do,  who  believed  that 
their  host  was  not  only  willing,  but  able,  to  satisfy  their  wants 
as  He  had  promised. 

Their  sitting  down  was  the  test  by  which  the  fitness  of  the 
throng  for  the  food  prepared  for  them  was  ascertained.  Nor 
was  it  given  to  any  who  could  not  stand  that  test ;  for,  says  the 
Evangelist,  "  Jesus  took  the  loaves,  and  when  He  had  given 
thanks,  He  distributed  to  the  disciples,  and  the  disciples  to  thio^ 
that  were  set  down,^'  Not  to  others,  if  there  were  any,  who 
disregarded  this  command  of  the  Saviour.  He  distributed  to 
none  of  those  who,  distrustful  of  Him,  kept  their  hand  upon  the 
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3ugh,  their  horses  in  the  harness,  their  thoughts  upon  their 
isiness,  and  trusted  more  to  their  own  arm  of  flesh  than  to  the 
tstretched  arm  of  their  Creator.  "  Without  faith  it  is  impossi- 
s  to  please  Him,  for  he  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that 
e  is,  and  that  He  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek 
im.    ^ 

And  may  we  not  find  another  important  lesson  in  the  ordi- 
nee  of  Providence,  by  which  we  suffer  the  need  of  food  at 
gular  intervals  every  day  of  our  lives.  Besides  teaching  us  a 
use  of  dependence,  and  giving  us  a  consciousness  of  our  own 
sufficiency  for  any  purpose,  which  is  one  of  the  steps  in  the 
ocess  of  regeneration,  it  compels  us,  for  the  merest  animal  ne- 
ssity  of  feeding  and  digesting,  to  interrupt  our  work,  to  divert 
8  current  of  our  thoughts,  and  thus  give  to  such  spiritual 
ipressions  <as  may  be  adapted  to  our  condition,  opportunities 
penetrating  our  souls,  —  impressions  to  which,  in  the  ordinary 
citement  of  our  worldly  employments,  we  would  be  alto- 
ther  insensible. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed,  that  the  various  physical  necessi- 
(8  to  which  the  nature  of  man  has  to  pay  a  daily  homage,  are 
3St  essential  parts  of  our  spiritual  education  :  a  part  so  essen- 
il  that  God  compels  us  daily  to  take  the  lesson.  He  would 
t  commit  even  the  nourishment  of  our  bodies  solely  to  our  sense 
duty,  but  visits  us  periodically  with  the  pangs  of  hunger, 
)m  which  there  is  no  escape  but  in  eating  or  death.  One  of 
e  most  gifted  expounders  of  Christian  morals  in  our  time  * 
s  illustrated  this  idea  most  happily,  in  reference  to  the  moral 
es  of  darkness  and  sleep,  with  its  intermission  of  labor  and 
re. 

"  Consider  next,"  he  says,  "  how  differently  tempered  a  realm  of 
d  minds  becomes,  under  the  ordinance  of  night  and  sleep,  from  what 
>y  otherwise  would  be.  Always  fresh  and  strong,  incapable  of 
haustion  as  the  spring  of  a  watch,  moral  ideas  would  seldom  get 
ar  enough  to  be  felt.  Evil  is  proud,  stiffening  itself  always  against 
I  restrictions  of  God,  and  trying  to  be  Grod  itself.  Therefore  only 
ittle  modicum  of  capacity  is  given  it,  which  runs  out  in  a  single  day. 
ter  twelve  or  sixteen  hours,  the  man  that  rose  in  the  morning,  full 

1  St.  Paul  to  the  Hebrews,  xi.  6. 

3  Busbnell,  Moral  U»ei  of  Dark  Thing$^  p.  15. 
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of  might,  as  it  a  young  eternity  were  in  him,  begins  to  flag,  his  ner- 
▼oas  energy  is  spent,  hi^  limbs  are  heavy,  his  motions  want  spirit  and 
precision.    If  he  tries,  for  some  particular  reason,  to  hold  on  over  a 
whole  day,  his  hands  grow  weaker,  his  eyelids  more  heavy,  till  at 
length  he  is  obliged  to  resign  himself  to  his  fate,  and  drops,  a  merely 
unconscious  lump,  on  the  couch  of  the  sleeper.     Every  day  this  lessoo 
of  frailty  is  given  him.     The  grass  that  is  cut  down  by  the  mower's 
scythe  does  not  sooner  wither  and  dry  up,  than  the  strength  of  the 
mower  himself.    We  take  our  very  capacity  thus  in  little  loans  of  odIj 
a  few  hours,  and  when  the  time  is  gone,  we  fall  back  into  Grod's  bQeom 
again  to  be  recruited.     Were  it  not  for  this  wise  and  morally  beanti- 
ful  arrangement,  we  might  be  as  stiff  in  wrong  as  so  many  evil  angels. 
Having  only  this  short  run  of  power,  we  are  humbled  to  a  soAer  key. 
We  do  not  feel  or  act  as  we  should,  if  we  could  rush  on  our  way,  and 
have  our  sin  as  a  law  of  ceaseless  momentum,  for  the  whole  period  of 
our  life.     For  we  are  like  an  engine  that  started  off  on  the  track  by 
itself.     The  fuel  and  water  will  soon  be  exhausted,  and  then  it  most 
stop.    But,  if  it  could  go  on  without  fuel  or  water,  it  would  even  whirl 
itself  across  a  continent,  and  pitch  itself  into  the  sea.    So  if,  being  loose 
in  evil,  we  could  rush  interminably  on,  never  to  be  spent  or  recruited 
by  sleep,  our  bad  momentum  would  itself  drive  us  on,  till  we  are  hurried 
by  the  goal  of  life  itself.     We  should  be  hard  in  our  self-will  beyond 
conception ;  our  very  ambitions  and  purposes  would  fly,  bullet-wisei 
at  their  mark ;  consideration,  conciliation,  candor,  patience,  would  all 
be  driven  out  of  the  world  by  the  remorseless  persistency  of  our  habit 
Happily  it  is  not  so.     We  are  stopped  every  few  hours,  and  brought 
to  nothingness.     Perhaps  we  do  not  say  that  we  are  made  little ;  bat, 
what  is  far  better^  we  practically  are  so  to  ourselves,  whether  we  think 
it  or  not ;  for  the  feeling  is  often  truer  than  thought,  and  takes  the 
type  of  fact  when  thought  does  not.    We  are  not  bad  gods,  or  demons,' 
in  our  impetuosity  ;  but  men,  men  that  go  to  sleep  as  children  do,  and 
must.     Being  spaced  off  in  this  manner  of  stoppages,  we  consent  to 
limits.   We  are  softened  and  gentled  in  feeling,  more  perhaps  than  we 
would  like  to  be.     It  is  difficult  not  to  be  sometimes  tender.     Reason 
will  sometimes  get  a  chance  to  speak,  and  sometimes  even  preaching 
will  meet  a  fair  possibility.     The  tremendous  power  for  gain,  and, 
speaking  more  inclusively,  all  that  belongs  to  the  world  spirit,  and  the 
spell  it  works  in  minds  under  evil,  is  broken  every  few  hours  by  the 
oounter-spell  of  sleep  ;  and  so  the  infatuation  is  restricted.     So  that 
having  this  appointment  in  it,  we  can  see  that  God  has  prepared  even 
the  world  itself  to  be  a  corrector  of  worldliness.    Even  the  astronomic 
revolutions  He  sets  running  as  a  mill  against  it.    He  buries  the  world 
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in  darkness  that  we  may  not  see  it.  He  takes  the  soul  oflT  into  a  world 
of  unconsciousness  and  dream,  to  break  up  its  bad  enchantment.  He 
palsies  tlie  hand  to  make  it  let  go,  —  palsies  even  the  brain  to  stifle 
its  infatuations.  Were  it  not  for  this,  I  verily  believe  that  what  we 
call  the  world  would  get  to  be  a  kind  of  demoniacjU  possession.  In  the 
same  way  all  the  various  malignities  of  evil  passion  are  either  extir- 
pated or  greatly  softened.  After  some  years,  prejudices  begin  to  be 
tired  of  being  slept  over.  Jealousies  rankle  as  long  as  they  stay ;  but 
they  get  tired  of  staying,  when  we  do  not  stay  with  them,  but  go  to 
sleep  over  them.  We  cannot  hate  an  enemy,  save  intermittently,  but 
have  to  begin  again  every  morning ;  which  we  have  less  and  less  ap- 
petite for,  and  finally  come  to  like  that  morning  best  which  does  not 
begin  at  all.  Were  it  not  for  this  arrangement,  our  malignities  might 
bum  us  up.  But  the  taking  away  of  our  consciousness  is  a  kind  of 
compulsory  Sabbath,  or  truce  of  God.  No  hatred  burns  in  the  uncon- 
acions  man.  No  revenge  or  jealousy  lowers  on  his  face  in  that  short 
hour  of  oblivion.  If  he  went  to  bed  heated  by  an  ugly  conversationi 
if  he  was  severe  and  bitter  in  his  judgments,  if  all  charities  were 
Boorched  away  by  his  fierce  denunciations,  he  will  rise  in  the  morning, 
cool  and  sweet  as  the  morning ;  and  the  gentle  cheer  of  his  voice  will 
show  that  he  is  clear  of  his  bad  mood,  and  likes  to  have  it  known.  A. 
man  must  be  next  to  a  devil  who  wakes  angry.  After  his  unconscious 
Sabbath  he  begins  another  day,  and  every  day  is  Monday.  How  bean- 
tifuUy  thus  are  we  drawn,  by  this  kind  economy  of  sleep,  to  the  exer- 
cise of  all  good  dispositions.  The  acrid  and  sour  ingredients  of  evil, 
the  grudges,  the  wounds  of  feeling,  the  hypochondriac  suspicions,  the 
black  torments  of  misanthropy,  the  morose  fault-findings,  are  so  far 
tempered  and  sweetened  by  God's  gentle  discipline  of  sleep,  that  we 
probably  do  not  even  conceive  how  demoniacally  bitter  they  would  be 
if  no  such  kind  interruptions  broke  their  spell."  ^ 

These  reflections  are  suflicient  to  show  that  it  was  no  idle 
coartesy  extended  by  Jesus  to  His  followers,  the  asking  them 
to  be  seated ;  nor  was  their  being  seated  an  unreasonable  con- 
dition to  their  receiving  bread  at  His  hands.  It  is  indispensable 
to  all  acceptable  worship,  —  and  the  acceptance  by  us  of  every 

^  How  much  light  (he  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  throw  upon  (hit  subject.  They 
tMich  us  that  we  all  have  angels  and  good  spirits,  and  also  evil  spirits,  associated 
with  us  within ;  and  that  we  are  mainly  under  the  dominion  of  the  one  or  the  other,  ao- 
cording  to  the  life  which  we  voluntarily  live.  But  the  doctrines  teach  us  alio,  that 
when  we  go  to  sleep  the  evil  spirits  are  removed,  and  are  not  permitted  to  retom  tlU 
we  awake.    This  is  the  key  to  what  Dr.  Buahneli  ia  here  speaking  of.  —  Edrobs. 
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blessing  should  be  an  act  of  worship,  —  that  we  should,  by 
silence,  by  distracting  our  thoughts  from  worldly  pursuits,  and 
by  patient  waiting  for  the  food,  whether  for  the  body  or  the 
soul,  which  we  require,  testify  our  faith  in  the  Saviour,  and  in 
His  promises,  and  recognize  our  incessant  dependence  upon 
God,  for  all  that  we  are  or  can  become.  ^ 


BOOK   NOTICES. 
Angelic  Philosophy  of  the  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom. 

[CoDcladed  from  page  408.] 

Another  very  marked  peculiarity  and  defect  of  this  translation  is, 
the  odd  work  that  is  made  with  the  author's  genitives.  Mr.  Foster 
has  taken  a  strong  dislike  to  the  use  of  the  preposition  *^  of  in  trans- 
lating the  genitive,  in  such  phrases  as  *^  the  good  of  charity,"  '*  the 
good  of  love,*'  *'  the  truth  of  faith,"  etc,  —  a  class  of  expressions 
which,  for  very  substantial  reasons,  have  become  standard  in  the  New 
Church,  —  and  in  his  efforts  to  avoid  them  has  been  led  into  some 
very  singular  and  awkward  renderings.  In  the  defence  of  his  trans- 
lation he  calls  the  genitive  with  "  of"  "  the  school-boy's  genitive,"  and 
suggests  that  the  so  frequent  use  of  it  in  translating  Swedenborg  *'  is 
drawn  doubtless  from  the  first  pages  of  Andrew's  and  Stoddard ;  *'  ^ 
and  this  pert  suggestion  the  "  New  Church  Monthly  "  considers  worth 
repeating  in  the  July  number  (p.  327),  with  added  amazement  at  such 
a  display  of  mere  elementary  knowledge.  Such  an  insinuation  of  ig- 
norance against  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  in  the  work  of 
translation,  —  besides  not  being  very  convincing,  —  shows,  to  say  the 
least,  some  want  of  discretion,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  among  them 
are  men  of  such  learning  as  Clowes,  Noble,  Clissold,  Smithson,  Garth 
Wilkinson,  Bush,  etc,  all  of  whom  make  free  use  of  this  form  of  the 
genitive,  in  these  very  expressions,  —  and  lastly  the  editor  himself  of 
the  "New  Church  Monthly,"  in  Lippinoott's  edition  of  the  work  on 
^  Heaven  and  Hell,"  which  abounds  with  them.^    In  a  remark  which 

1  New  Church  Monthly,  vol.  ii.  pp.  268,  813. 

*  It  would  hardly  be  sapposed  that  expressions  which  so  "  amaze  **  the  Nem  Ckmrdi 
MoniUyy  and  for  which  it  *'  can  see  no  justification  **  (p.  282),  were  until  veiy  raoentlj 
quite  in  vogue  with  the  editor  of  that  journal.  But  the  Lippincott  edition  of  H.  &  fiU, 
^  of  which  he  is  announced  as  the  translator,  —  published  only  last  year,  abonnds 
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immediatelj  follows,  Mr.  Foster  himself  shows  some  want  of  a  crit- 
ical knowledge,  both  of  the  Latin  and  of  his  own  language.  He  says, 
**  The  preposition  *  of  has  no  equivalent  in  Swedenborg's  Latin  •— 
there  is  no  preposition  connected  with  ^is  genitive.  It  is  not  even  a 
good  literal  translation  of  Swedenborg,  therefore,  to  saj  that  '  Love  is 
(>/*  wisdom,  and  wisdom  is  of  love ; '  Swedenborg  said  rather, '  Love  is 
wisdom's,  and  wisdom  is  love's.' "  Now  this  is  entirely  erroneous. 
Does  Mr.  Foster  need  to  be  informed  that  the  Latin  genitive  is  not  a 
mere  possessive  case  ?  that  the  relation  expressed  by  our  possessive 
case  is  only  one  of  many  relations  expressed  by  the  Latin  genitive  ? 
And  then,  every  critical  scholar  knows  that  the  preposition  ^^  of"  has 
an  equivalent  in  the  Latin  genitive.  The  case-endings  of  Latin 
Douns  are  in  fact  —  as  they  are  obviously  in  effect  —  prepositional 
mffixes,  originally  existing  as  independent  elements.  Whether  they 
[iad  all  acquired  the  distinct  character  of  prepositions  before  their 
combination,  is  an  unsettled  question.  Some  have  held  that  they  had.^ 
Professor  Whitney  says  that,  though  pronominal  elements  are  dis- 
tinctly traceable  in  most  of  them,  ^  they  may  have  assumed  something 
3f  a  prepositional  character  before  their  combination."  ^  But  as  to 
their  character  as  suffixes,  there  is  no  question  ;  they  are  prepositional. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  own  Anglo  Saxon,  which  originally  had  sim- 
ilar case-endings,  inherited,  like  those  of  the  Latin,  from  its  parent 
»tock  —  has,  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  language,  cast 
them  off*,  with  one  limited  exception,  and  transferred  their  office  to  the 
separate  class  of  words  called  prepositions.  So  that  our  prepositions 
9ire  in  fact  substitutes  for  original  case-endings,  and  are  exactly  equiv- 
alent to  them.' 

irith  almost  every  one  of  the  condemned  expreuions.  "  Goods  of  love,"  of  charity, 
)f  truth,  etc.,  **  «Meand  exitterej**  ** propriwn,"^  "science,"  as  a  translation  of  tcientia^ 
—  even  where  it  ought  not  to  b?,  as  where  we  are  told  (n.  352)  that  **  animals  are  bom 
into  all  the  laence  suitable  to  their  nature,*'  and  the  quite  ui\justifiablo  noun  "  falsea,** 
itc,  etc.,  are  in  constant  use  throughout  the  volume.  In  one  number  (n.  586)  the 
phrase  **  falses  of  evil  "  occurs  no  less  than  three  times  in  the  space  of  about  half  a 
iosen  lines.  These  last,  however,  it  is  but  just  to  say,  though  awkward,  are  yet  not 
rery  ii^portant  defects  (because  they  do  not  much  injure  the  sense)  in  what  we  re- 
l^ard,  on  the  whole,  as  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  English  edition  of  H.  &  11. 
sxtant 

1  Penm/  Cyclopedia^  article  **  Ablative  Case.** 

*  Language  and  the  Study  of  Language  (London  edition,  1867),  p.  27. 

s  **  Of  cases  the  Anglo  Saxons  had  in  familiar  use  but  four,  —  the  nominative,  gen- 
tive,  dative,  and  accusative  —  with  traces  of  a  fifth,  the  instrumental ;  .  .  .  . 
md  the  prepontiom  have  long  been  usurping  (he  office  of  the  caMe-endinge^  a$td  rendering 
Aese  diipeiMoMe.'*  — Language  and  the  Study  of  Language^  p.  77. 

**  The  modem  development  of  the  prepositions,  and  their  rise  to  importance,  a$ 
'mdq>end€nt  indicaton  of  the  relattom  formerly  expreued  by  the  eau-endinge,  hat 
noaght  with  it  a  yet  more  sweeping  abandonment  of  the  Utter.    We  in  English  have 
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We  have  already  given  an  example  of  one  of  Mr.  FoeterV  aietb- 
ods  of  interpreting  the  genitive,  and  the  inconsiBtenciefl  it  iovolvet,^ 
namely,  his  constant  interpolation  of  the  word  ^  property,*'  in  aock 
expressions  as  ^  Divine  Love  is  a  property  of  Divine  Wisdom,  and  Di- 
vine Wisdom  is  a  property  of  Divine  Love"  (Divinus  Amor  sit  Di- 
▼inas  Sapientiae,  et  Divina  Sapieutia  sit  Divini  Amoris),  etc  ;  oonoem- 
ing  which,  for  the  sake  of  being  more  explicit,  we  repent,  that  there 
is  nothing  expressed  by  the  genitive  in  the  original  that  b  not  jost  as 
fdlly  expressed  by  our  equivalent  genitive  with  '^  o^"  in  the  translation^ 
without  any  interpolation.    There  is  no  shade  of  thought  or  meaning 
expressed  in  the  one  that  is  not  also  in  the  other.     Nor  is  it  any  more 
intelligible  in  the  original.     If  there  is  any  obscurity  about  it,  to  the 
unaccustomed  reader,  it  is  such  as  arises  out  of  the  novelty  or  abstruse 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  exists  as  much  in  the  Latin  as  in  the  £ng 
lish.     It  is  not  in  this  class  of  expressions  that  there  is  any  real  diffi- 
culty in  adequately  representing  in  English  what  the  author  actually 
gays  in  the  Latin.     The  difficulty  here,  as  in  many  other  instancesp 
comes  from  not  being  content  with  this,  but  endeavoring  to  amplify 
and  improve  what  the  author  has  said.     And  we  may  add,  that  the 
use  of  the  genitive  with  ^  of  in  this  manner,  after  the  neuter  verb 
^  be,"  is  perfectly  idiomatic,  and  has  abundant  authority  of  respectable 
usage.     We  have  the  same  form  of  speech,  for  example,  in  Lam.  iii. 
22,  '*  It  is  o/*  the  LorcTs  mercies  that  we  are  not  consumed ;  **  and  in 
Locke,  **  On  the  Human  Understanding,"  ^  ^  In  all  that  is  o/  Divine 
revelation  there  needs  no  other  truth  but  that  it  is  an  inspiration  from 
God."     Or  take  these  examples  from  Mr.   Foster  himself  (for  he 
sometimes  forgets  that  it  is  but  a  ^*  school-boy's  genitive,"  and  not 
good  English),  ^^  Yet  it  ought  to  be  revealed,  because  it  is  o/  angelic 
wisdom"  (n.  256).   **It  is  of  angelic  tvisdom  that  man's  mind   .... 
is  in  the  constant  effi:>rt  to  assume  the  human  form  "  (n.  388).     And 
so  also  in  Lippincott's  edition  of  H.  &  H.,  ^  Truth  is  of  Judgment^ 
and  good  is  of  justice"  (n.  215).    *'Man     ....     is  nothing  else 
but  his  own  good  and  truth,  because  good  is  of  his  will,  and  truth  is 
of  his  understanding^^  etc.  (n.  350).     But  our  chief  objection  |i>  the 
interpolation  of  this  word  *'  property  "  or  any  word  that  has  yet  been 
conceived  of  for  the  purpose,  —  is,  that  it  expresses  much  less  than 
the  full  sense  of  the  relation  represented  by  the  Latin  genitive.  There 
is  a  certain  flexibility  and  latitude  of  meaning  in  this  Latin  case,  and 

saved  a  single  oblique  case,  the  ancient  genitive,  so  ruiricting  At  «m  at  the  aama  tine 
M  to  make  a  simple  possessive  of  it."    Language  and  th%  Stuc^  nfLanguagt^  p.  274. 

^  May  No.  p.  736. 

*  Book  iv.,  chap,  xix.,  sec.  11. 
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in  our  oorresponding  genitive  with  ^  of,"  out  of  which  the  mind, 
guided  by  the  context,  readily  extracts  the  sense,  but  with  less  or 
more  fulness  according  to  its  state  of  intelligence,  and  apprehension 
of  the  subject.  The  meaning  is  immensely  narrowed  and  obscured  in 
such  a  sentence  as  "  Divine  Love  is  of  Divine  Wisdom,"  etc,  by  the 
interpolation  of  "  a  property ; "  and  we  doubt  if  there  is  any  word,  the 
interpolation  of  which  would  not  restrict  or  pervert  the  sense.  Swe- 
denborg  never  says  Divine  Love  is  a  property  of  Divine  Wisdom. 
He  everywhere  represents  it  as  being  far  more.  ^  Divinus  Amor  sit 
Divinse  SapientisQ,"  is  exactly  "  Divine  Love  is  of  Divine  Wisdom," 
of  it  in  the  fullest* and  broadest  possible  meaning  of  the  expression, 
—  of  its  very  nature,  —  the  substance  of  it,  —  comprehending,  essen- 
tially, not  one,  but  all  of  its  infinite  properties.  And  in  a  correspond- 
ing sense,  ^  Divina  Sapientia  sit  Divini  Amoris,"  '*  Divine  Wisdom  is 
of  Divine  Love ; "  not  a  property  of  it,  but  the  form  and  manifesta- 
tion of  all  its  properties. 

Mr.  Foster's  dislike  of  this  form  of  the  genitive,  as  we  have  inti« 
mated,  appears  to  be  confined  chiefiy  to  a  class  of  expressions!  which, 
though  abundantly  authorized  by  exactly  parallel  usage,  are  yet  pe- 
culiar to  the  New  Church ;  for  in  a  multitude  of  other  sentences,  of 
precisely  similar  construction,  he  uses  this  form.  We  cordially  join 
with  him  in  dislike  of  any  unnecessary  peculiarities  ;  but  we  think  ho 
has  come  too  hastily  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  special  need  for 
such  expressions  as  ^*  the  good  of  love,"  **  the  good  of  life,"  "  the  truth 
of  faith,"  "  tlie  good  of  charity,"  "  the  truth  of  good,"  "the  falsities  of 
evil,"  etc.,  in  translating  Swedenborg.  The  &ct  is,  these  expressions 
are  not  more  new  than  the  ideas ;  and  are  absolutely  necessary,  to 
give  them  perfect  utterance.  And  even  if  he  were  right  in  this  con- 
clusion, he  would  make  but  poor  work  in  reforming  our  phraseology, 
by  offering  such  strange  and  unauthorised  substitutes  for  these  ex- 
pressions, as  are  made  by  the  improper  rendering  of  the  author's 
genitives  by  "  in  "  instead  of  "  of,"  as  he  has  generally  rendered  them, 
in  such  instances,  throughout  the  volume ;  apart  from  the  fact  that 
this  peculiar  rondenng  very  often  fails  to  give  any  accurate  idea  of 
the  sense.  We  constantly  meet,  for  example,  with  "  the  true  in  the 
good,"  "  the  true  in  faith,"  ♦*  the  good  in  charity,"  "  the  good  in  Kfe," 
**  the  false  in  evil,"  **  the  good  in  love,"  '*  the  good  in  truth,"  etc.  We 
find  also,  for  "  idea  of  thought,"  "  idea  in  a  thought ; "  and  even  "  the 
two  hemispheres  in  the  cerebrum  "  (u.  409),  the  inexactness  of  which 
forcibly  appears,  if  we  put  the  very  pertinent  question.  In  what  part 
of  the  cerebrum?    It  is  much  as  if  we  should  speak  of  the  two 
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We  have  already  given  an  example  of  one  of  Mr.  Foster's  meth- 
ods of  interpreting  the  genitive,  and  the  inconsistencies  it  involves,^ 
namely,  his  constant  interpolation  of  the  word  **  property,^  in  soch 
expressions  as  '*  Divine  Love  is  a  property  of  Divine  Wisdom,  and  Di- 
vine Wisdom  is  a  property  of  Divine  Love"  (Divinus  Amor  sit  Di- 
vinas  Sapientise,  et  Divina  Sapieutia  sit  Divini  Amoris),  etc. ;  oonoem- 
ing  which,  for  the  sake  of  being  more  explicit,  we  repent,  that  there 
is  nothing  expressed  by  the  genitive  in  the  original  that  is  not  jnst  as 
fully  expressed  by  our  equivalent  genitive  with  "  o^"  in  tlie  translation^ 
without  any  interpolation.     There  is  no  shade  of  thought  or  meaning 
expressed  in  the  one  that  is  not  also  in  the  other.    Nor  is  it  any  more 
intelligible  in  the  original.     If  there  is  any  obscurity  about  it,  to  the 
unaccustomed  reader,  it  is  such  as  arises  out  of  the  novelty  or  abstruse 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  exists  as  much  in  the  Latin  as  in  the  £ng 
lish.     It  is  not  in  this  class  of  expressions  that  there  is  any  real  diffi- 
culty in  adequately  representing  in  English  what  the  author  actually 
sajs  in  the  Latin.     The  difficulty  here,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
comes  from  not  being  content  with  this,  but  endeavoring  to  amplify 
and  improve  what  the  author  has  said.     And  we  may  add,  that  the 
use  of  the  genitive  with  *'  of"  in  this  manner,  after  the  neuter  verb 
^  be,"  is  perfectly  idiomatic,  and  has  abundant  authority  of  respectable 
usage.     We  have  the  same  form  of  speech,  for  example,  in  Lam.  iii. 
22,  ^'  It  is  of  the  LorcTg  mercies  that  we  are  not  consumed ; "  and  in 
Locke, "  On  the  Human  Understanding,"  '  ^  In  all  that  is  of  Divine 
revelation  there  needs  no  other  truth  but  that  it  is  an  inspiration  from 
God."     Or  take  these  examples  from  Mr.   Foster  himself  (for  he 
sometimes  forgets  that  it  is  but  a  ^*  school-boy's  genitive,"  and  not 
good  English),  *'  Yet  it  ought  to  be  revealed,  because  it  is  of  (xngelic 
wisdom'*  (n.  256).   **It  is  of  angelic  tvisdom  that  man's  mind   .... 
is  in  the  constant  effi>rt  to  assume  the  human  form  "  (n.  388).     And 
so  also  in  Lippincott's  edition  of  H.  &  H.,  *'  Truth  is  of  judgment^ 
and  good  is  of  justice"  (n.  215).    ''Man     ....     is  nothing  else 
but  his  own  good  and  truth,  because  good  is  of  kis  will,  and  truih  is 
of  his  understanding,*  etc.  (n.  350).     But  our  chief  objection  |i>  the 
interpolation  of  this  word  '•  property  "  or  any  word  that  has  yet  been 
conceived  of  for  the  purpose,  —  is,  that  it  expresses  much  less  than 
the  full  sense  of  the  relation  represented  by  the  Latin  genitive.  There 
is  a  certain  flexibility  and  latitude  of  meaning  in  this  Latin  case,  and 

saved  a  single  oblique  case,  the  ancient  genitive,  so  rtairicting  iff  use  at  the  aaae  »<— 
as  to  make  a  simple  possessive  of  it.**    Language  and  th*  Situ^  of  Language,  p.  274. 

1  May  No.  p.  736. 
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in  oar  oorresponding  genitive  with  "  of,"  out  of  which  the  mind, 
guided  by  the  context,  readily  extracts  the  sense,  but  with  less  or 
more  fulness  according  to  its  state  of  intelligence,  and  apprehension 
of  the  subject.  The  meaning  is  immensely  narrowed  and  obscured  in 
SQch  a  sentence  as  ^'  Divine  Love  is  of  Divine  Wisdom,"  etc,  by  the 
interpolation  of  '^  a  property ;  **  and  we  doubt  if  there  is  any  word,  the 
interpolation  of  which  would  not  restrict  or  pervert  the  sense.  Swe- 
denborg  never  says  Divine  Love  is  a  property  of  Divine  Wisdom. 
He  everywhere  represents  it  as  being  far  more.  ^  Divinus  Amor  sit 
Divinse  SapientisQ,"  is  exactly  "  Divine  Love  is  of  Divine  Wisdom/* 
of  it  in  the  fullest* and  broadest  possible  meaning  of  the  expression, 
—  of  its  very  nature,  —  the  substance  of  it,  —  comprehending,  essen- 
tially, not  one,  but  all  of  its  infinite  properties.  And  in  a  correspond- 
ing sense,  ^  Divina  Sapientia  sit  Divini  Amoris,"  **  Divine  Wisdom  is 
of  Divine  Love ; "  not  a  property  of  it,  but  the  form  and  manifesta- 
tion of  all  its  properties. 

Mr.  Foster's  dislike  of  this  form  of  the  genitive,  as  we  have  inti« 
mated,  appears  to  be  confined  chiefiy  to  a  class  of  expressions!  which, 
though  abundantly  authorized  by  exactly  parallel  usage,  are  yet  pe- 
culiar to  the  New  Church ;  for  in  a  multitude  of  other  sentences,  of 
precisely  similar  construction,  he  uses  this  form.  We  cordially  join 
with  him  in  dislike  of  any  unnecessary  peculiarities ;  but  we  think  ho 
has  come  too  hastily  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  special  need  for 
such  expressions  as  "  the  good  of  love,"  **  the  good  of  life,"  "  the  truth 
of  faith,"  "  the  good  of  charity,"  "  the  truth  of  good,"  « the  falsities  of 
evil,"  etc.,  in  translating  Swedenborg.  The  fact  is,  these  expressions 
are  not  more  new  than  the  ideas ;  and  are  absolutely  necessary,  to 
give  them  perfect  utterance.  And  even  if  he  were  right  in  this  con- 
clusion, he  would  make  but  poor  work  in  reforming  our  phraseology, 
by  offering  such  strange  and  unauthorised  substitutes  for  these  ex- 
pressions, as  are  made  by  the  improper  rendering  of  the  author's 
genitives  by  *'  in  "  instead  of  <'  of,"  as  he  has  generally  rendered  them, 
in  such  instances,  throughout  the  volume ;  apart  from  the  fact  that 
this  peculiar  rendering  very  often  fails  to  give  any  accurate  idea  of 
the  sense.  We  constantly  meet,  for  example,  with  <*  the  true  in  the 
good,"  "  the  true  in  faith,"  **  the  good  in  charity,"  «  the  good  in  Kfe," 
"  the  false  in  evil,"  "  the  good  in  love,"  **  the  good  in  truth,"  etc.  We 
find  also,  for  '*  idea  of  thought,**  "  idea  in  a  thought ; "  and  even  ^  the 
two  hemispheres  in  the  cerebrum  "  (u.  409),  the  inexactness  of  which 
forcibly  appears,  if  we  put  the  very  pertinent  question,  In  what  part 
of  the  cerebrum?    It  is  much  as  if  we  should  speak  of  the  two 
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halves  in  an  apple.^  0/  is  both  more  exact  and  more  idiomatic. 
And  so  in  all  these  examples,  '^  the  truth  of  good/'  ^  the  good  of 
fkith,"  ''  the  good  of  charity,"  etc.,  are  at  the  same  time  more  clear, 
hit  more  correct,  and  better  English.  And  these  expressions  are 
exact  translations  of  the  original.  That  the  nse  of  the  genitive  with 
''of  here,  also,  is  perfectly  idiomatic  English,  and  not,  as  has  been 
too  hastily  concluded,  a  mere  Latin  idiom,  imported  into  our  language, 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  examples,  which  might  be  multiplied 
indefinitely,  from  the  whole  range  of  English  literature :  *^  I  will  give 
you  the  good  of  the  land  of  Egypt "  (Gen.  xlv.  18,  20)  ;  "  That  ye 
may  be  strong  and  eat  the  good  of  the  land  *'  (Ezra  ix.  12)  ;  ''That  ye 
shall  eat  the  good  of  the  land  **  (Is.  i.  9).  "  She,  having  the  truth  of  honor 
in  her,"  etc.  (Shakespeare's  "  Measure  for  Measure,".  Act  iii.  1). 
»*  Thou  art  framed  of  the  firm  truth  of  valor  "  ("  King  Henry  V."  Act 
iv.  8),  etc.,  etc.  If  the  above  expressions  have  any  obscurity  about 
them,  it  is  from  the  nature  or  novelty  of  the  ideas  they  contain,  and 
not  from  the  form  of  expression.  This  will  be  clear  from  one  or  two 
illustrations.  When  we  speak  of  the  light  of  truth,  which  is  common 
enough,  or  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  idiomatic  form  is  precisely  the  same 
as  when  we  speak  of  the  good  of  love,  or  the  truth  of  faith.  Of  the 
two  former  expressions,  the  first  would  be  perfectly  clear  to  any  per- 
son of  ordinary  intelligence,  because  the  idea  expressed  is  quite 
within  the  compass  of  his  thought  and  knowledge.  But  there  are 
men  whose  untutored  and  unthinking  minds  would  see  no  meaning  in 
it ;  and  yet  these  would  perfectly  understand  the  second  expression, 
and  for  a  similar  reason,  —  because  the  idea  is  on  a  level  with  their 
intelligence.  The  form  of  expression  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  comprehension  of  the  first  It  is  as  perfectly  suited  to  convey 
the  idea  in  this  as  in  the  second,  which  they  do  understand.  And  so 
with  the  two  latter  expressions.  There  are  persons,  very  many,  to 
whom  the  expression  '*  the  good  of  love  "  conveys  as  clear  and  definite 
an  idea  as  "  the  light  of  truth,"  or  "  the  light  of  the  sun ;  "  and  if  any 
do  not  understand  it,  the  fault  is  not  in  the  form  of  speech,  but  in 
their  want  of  mental  preparation,  at  the  moment,  to  receive  the  idea, 
perhaps  only  because  of  its  novelty ;  or  it  may  be  because  it  is  above 
their  present  state  of  intelligence.  And  it  is  quite  possible  that  one 
who  does  not  yet  comprehend  "  the  good  of  love,"  may  grasp  the 
somewhat  more  external  and  tangible  idea  of  "  the  truth  of  faith." 
It  would  no  more  help  the  understanding  in  this  latter  case,  to  say 
the  good  in  love,  than  it  would  in  the  former  to  say  "  the  light  in 

^  This  last  is  uniroportant,  and  we  mention  it  only  becaase  it  illustrates  one  of  the 
■ingular  effiBcts  of  this  erroneous  rendering. 
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truth/'  or  the  light  in  the  sun ;  and  thej  are  abont  equally  far  from 
expressing  the  true  idea. 

There  are  yet  other  peculiar  interpretations  of  the  genitive,  which 
we  need  only  to  mention.  We  find  it  occasionally  translated  by 
<<  from  ; "  again  it  is  turned  into  an  adjective,  as  ''  vital  truth  "  (n.  71) 
for  ^  the  truth  of  life  "  (vero  vitae)  ;  and  again  it  has  no  manner  of 
interpretation,  as  in  n.  72,  where  we  are  told  that  the  natural  man 
^  relapses  to  his  life's  love,  which  i$  hit  toili^*'  instead  of  *'  which  is 
of  his  will "  (qui  est  voluntatis  ejus). 

There  are  yet  other  points  which  we  had  intended  to  take  up,  but 
considering  how  much  we  have  already  written,  for  the  present,  at 
least,  we  forego  them. 

We  have  given  a  more  than  usually  extended  notice  of  this  transla- 
tion, because  the  interest  of  the  cause  of  truth  seemed  to  demand  it. 
Its  loud  and  specious  claims  to  superiority  over  all  other  translations,^ 
made  it  simply  incumbent  upon  us,  to  give  it  the  thorough  and  careful 
examination  to  which  we  were  so  urgently  invited.*  And  we  felt  yet 
more  strongly  urged  to  the  work,  when,  after  some  examination,  we 
found  that  its  general  attractiveness  of  style,  —  a  very  excellent  qual- 
ity as  far  as  it  goes,  —  was  accompanied  by  such  radical  and  pervad- 
ing faults  of  translation  as  rendered  it  altogether  unreliable,  for  any 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  original.  The  results  of 
our  investigation  we  have  endeavored  faithfully  and  fairly  to  lay 
before  our  readers.  It  would  have  rejoiced  us,  had  we  found  the 
work  as  accurate  and  faithful  to  the  original,  as  it  is  readable.  As  it 
is,  we  are  far  from  considering  that  this  work  of  Mr.  Foster  is  no  gain 
to  New  Church  literature.  While  it  can  never,  for  reasons  which  we 
have  abundantly  shown,  be  received,  as  it  aims  to  be,  as  a  standard 
translation,  it  is  jet  an  important  contribution  towards  the  real  detid^ 
eratum,  —  a  good,  idiomatic,  readable  translation  of  the  writings,  which 
shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  exact  and  reliable. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


[The  following  interesting  account  of  the  New  Charch,  in  the  Island  of  Trinidad, 
formed  part  of  a  communication  lately  sent  bv  Mr.  James  H.  Lacroix  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Andrews  of  Boston.  —  Editors.] 

Rise  and  Progress   of  the   New  Jerusalem   Church  in 
Trinidad.  —  The  receivers  of  the  truths  of  the  New  Church  in  Trin- 

1  New  Church  MonOily^  Sept  1867,  pp.  406,  566.  *  lb.  p.  418. 
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idad,  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Mowatt  (an  American  long  since  deceased) 
for  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Church  amongst  them.  Thu  gentleman 
arrived  in  Trinidad  in  1850,  and  led  a  copy  of  the  **True  Christian 
Religion "  with  Mr.  James  Horatio  Huggins,  who  is  now  Puisne 
Judge  in  Sierra  Leone.  The  book  was  taken  up  on  three  different 
occasions  by  James  H.  Lacroix,  but  being  invariably  opened  at  one 
of  the ''  Memorable  Relations,"  it  was  as  often  thrown  down  as  the  effu- 
sion of  an  impostor.  One  day,  however,  he  commenced  the  perusal 
of  the  "  Unity  of  Grod,"  which  so  pleased  him,  that  the  book  was  taken 
home,  and  the  result  was,  that  after  some  weeks  of  combat,  error 
yielded  to  the  sweet  sound  of  rational  truth  drawn  from  Holy  Writ, 
and  he  gradually  became  convinced  that  the  doctrines  he  had  been 
taught  from  youth,  and  built  on  mystery,  were  indeed  sad  perversions 
of  God's  Word,  and  that  God  had  mercifully  chosen  Swedenborg  to 
proclaim  His  Second  Advent. 

In  1857  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Macpherson  arrived  in  Trinidad,  and  was 
sent  to  the  Parish  of  St.  Luke  during  the  absence  of  the  Rector,  who 
lef^  for  England.  Mr.  Macpherson  was  often  at  Mr.  Jjacroix's  house, 
and  with  the  idea  of  exposing  what  he  was  then  pleased  to  call  the 
false  teachings  of  Swedenborg,  he  borrowed  some  of  the  works  from 
a  neighbor,  certain  that  he  would  soon  induce  Mr.  Lncroix  and  fam* 
ily  to  return  to  old  Mother  Church.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
four  or  five  months  later  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Barbadoes,  and 
gave  his  reasons  for  withdrawing  from  the  Church  of  England.  The 
Bishop's  reply  was  kind  —  argument  there  was  none  —  he  could  only 
warn  him  that  he  was  forsaking  truth  for  beauty ! 

Mr.  Macpherson  left  for  London,  and  finally  became  the  minister 
of  the  New  Church  in  Liverpool ;  he  was  removed  to  the  spiritual 
world  two  years  ago.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  reception  in  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  "  An  Account  of  the  Reception  of  the  Doctrines 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Macpherson. 

Were  it  not  that  we  are  so  immersed  in  the  things  of  this  world, 
such  an  event  would  have  induced  the  greater  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity here  to  examine  the  works  of  the  New  Church  ;  but  just  then 
the  Rector  of  Port  of  Spain  was  engaged  in  hot  discussion  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop,  and  the  attempt  made  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  New  Church  by  the  insertion  of  Dr.  Bayley's  sermon, 
"  The  Tower  of  Babel,"  was  not  heeded.  The  Rector  not  long  after 
had  evidently  made  up  his  mind  to  extinguish  the  New  Church,  and 
he  offered  to  reply  to  any  communication  on  its  doctrines.  A  letter 
was  forwarded  to  him  on  the  Trinity ;  the  subject,  however,  in  his 
careful  and  talented  reply,  was  evaded,  and  a  number  of  questions  on 
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the  Canons  of  the  New  Charch,  the  Spiritual  Sense  of  the  Bihle,  etc., 
were  put.  These  were  answered,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  bring 
out  the  Rector  on  the  Trinity,  but  in  vain.  In  18G0,  a  discussion  on 
the  Resurrection  was  kept  up  for  some  weeks  in  the  Island  papers, 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  joining  against  the  New  Church ; 
the  former  asserting  that  we  are  to  rise,  **  by  the  power  of  Grod,"  with 
the  same  bodies  buried  at  death,  the  latter  with  the  natural  body  spir- 
itualized. 

Now  that  New  Churchmen  have  been  brought  together  by  the  for- 
mation of  a  Society,  it  has  been  discovered  that,  previous  to  Mr. 
Mowatt's  arrival  here,  three  gentlemen,  the  Messrs.  Protheroe  and 
Mr.  Eastman,  had  been  for  some  years  receivers.  About  the  period 
of  Mr.  Macpherson's  reception,  there  were  nine  New  Churchmen 
only ;  at  present  thirty-seven  are  subscribers  to  the  Society. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  true  number  of  believers,  but  it  is 
certain  that  they  are  on  the  increase.  There  is  neither  minister  nor 
preacher  :  a  Mr.  Maisonneuve,  a  gentleman  of  color,  preaches  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  in  the  Naparimas.  He  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Port  of  Spain  Society,  the  first  meeting  of  which  was 
held  on  the  10th  December,  1867.  These  meetings  continue  monthly, 
but  the  San  Fernando  members,  which  includes  the  Naparimas,  are 
too  distant  to  be  oflen  present. 

A  discussion,  rather  in  a  bombastic  style,  took  place  last  year,  be- 
tween a  young  gentleman  of  the  Episcopalian  Church,  and  two  of  onr 
young  members. 

Tracts  have  been  distributed  gratuitously  to  applicants. 

In  1861  or  1862  the  Society  in  England  presented  Codrington  Col- 
lege, Barbadoes,  with  all  the  works  of  Swedenborg,  on  condition  that 
they  were  to  be  placed  in  the  Public  Library  of  the  Institution. 

James  Huggins  Lacroiz,  Frendeni. 

Excommunication  op  Mr.  W.  H.  Clarke.  —  We  copy  the 
following  Irom  the  "  Middlesex  County  Journal,"  as  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  times.    Surely  <'  The  morning  cometh  and  also  the  night." 

**  We  have  received  the  following  ^oomiunication  from  the  late  oiganist 
at  the  Congregational  church :  — 

**  *  WoBURir,  Dec,  8, 1868 

***  Mr.  W.  H.  Clarke  :  Dear  Sir,  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  in  this  town,  on  the  2d  inst,  the  following  preamble  and 
resolution  were  adopted :  —  '*  Whereas,  Brother  W.  H.  Clarke  has  avowed 
and  still  holds  religious  doetrines  which  are  opposed  to  the  religion  of 
Christ,  and  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  covenant,  therefore,  Retolved,  That  he 
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be  and  hereby  is  'cxcommanicated  from  this  church,  and  may  God  have 
mercy  on  his  soul."  £.  Cutter,  Clerk  of  Church' 

'*  In  explanation  of  the  foregoing  preamble,  and  in  behalf  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  New  Church,  which  were  carefully  excluded  from  the  letter 
of  withdrawal,  when  it  was  read  before  the  members  of  the  church  previous 
to  the  above  action,  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  subjoin  a  copy  of  the  letter 
of  withdrawal  which  was  sent  to  the  First  Congregational  Church :  — 

*'  *  WoBURN,  Mass.,  June  10, 1868. 

"  *  To  THE  Pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  : 
Dear  Sir,  —  With  none  other  than  kind  feelings  and  intentions  toward  the 
members  of  the  church,  whom  I  know  only  as  friends,  I  desire  to  make 
the  following  statement  in  relation  to  my  present  views  of  spiritual  truth, 
into  the  light  of  which  I  have  been  led,  not  by  myself,  but  by  the  Lord, 
and  in  which  I  am  confident  there  is  no  deception. 

"  *  This  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  the  church  with  which  I  united  by  letter  in 
1862,  and  which  I  cannot  consistently  withhold  according  to  the  doctrines 
by  which  my  daily  life  is  now  governed,  through  which  means  I  hope  to 
increase  constantly  in  the  love  and  knowledge  of  God,  renouncing  self  nxid 
ever  yielding  to  the  Divine  Providence,  who  leads  all  who  trust  in  Ilim  and 
desist  from  evil. 

*'  <  Uniting  with  the  Trinitarian  Congregational  Church  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  before  the  years  of  maturity,  I  accepted  the  doctrines  of  that 
church  with  a  blind  faith,  without  a  rational  inquiry  into  their  truth.  In 
this  state  I  remained  until  within  the  past  year  or  two,  during  which  time 
I  have  been  led  to  become  deeply  sensible  of  my  immortal  existence,  to  de- 
sire a  more  heavenly  life,  and  to  feel  my  entire  dependence  upon  the  Lord. 
Since  the  first  of  January,  1868,  He  has  opened  my  mind  to  feel  and  see 
His  divine  love  and  truth  more  clearly,  and  myself  utterly  evil ;  also  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  as  it  was  impossible  to  comprehend 
while  in  the  doctrines  I  once  professed. 

**  *  An  assertion  having  been  made  to  that  effect,  it  will  be  proper  for  me 
to  state  that  /  am  not  a  Spiritualist,  but  believe  the  origin  of  Spiritualism 
to  be  entirely  in  evil,  the  effect  upon  those  who  give  themselves  to  it  tend- 
ing to  destroy  faith  in  the  revealed  Word  of  God  and  to  corrupt  the  mind. 

*'  *  The  following  Articles  of  Belief  adopted  by  the  New  Church,  em- 
body the  views  which  I  accept  as  true,  according  to  which  I  endeavor  to 
live :  — 

"  *  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  NEW  CHURCH. 
[Signified  by  the  New  Jerasalem ,  Rev.  x%\.] 

**  *  I.  —  God  is  One  in  Essence  and  in  Person,  in  whom  there  is  a  distinct  and  essen- 
tial Trinity,  called  in  the  Word  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Lord  Jesna 
Christ  is  this  God,  and  the  only  true  object  of  worship. 

** '  11. —  In  order  to  be  saved,  man  must  believe  on  the  Lord  and  strive  to  obey  His 
commandments,  looking  to  Him  alone  for  strength  and  assistance,  and  acknowledg- 
mg  that  all  life  and  salvation  are  from  Him. 

'•  *  HL  —  The  Sacred  Scriptures  or  the  Divine  Word  is  not  only  the  Revelation  of 
the  Lord*8  will  trnd  the  history  of  His  dealings  with  men,  but  also  contains  the  infin- 
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ito  treuures  ot  His  wisdom  expressed  in  symbolical  or  correspondential  langnAgo, 
and  therefore  in  addition  to  the  sense  of  the  letter,  there  is  in  the  Word  an  inner  or 
spiritaal  sense,  which  can  be  interpreted  only  by  the  law  of  correspondence  between 
things  natural  and  things  spiritual. 

**  *  IV.  —  Now  is  the  time  of  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord,  foretold  in  Matt,  xxiv., 
and  the  establishment  of  the  New  Church  signified  by  the  New  Jerusalem  in  Rer- 
elation  xxi.,  and  this  second  coming  is  not  a  visible  appearance  on  earth,  but  a  new 
disclosure  of  Divine  Truth  and  the  promulgation  of  true  Christian  Doctrine,  effected 
by  means  of  the  Lord's  servant,  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  who  was  s|)ecially  instructed 
in  this  Doctrine,  and  commissioned  to  publish  it  to  the  world. 

"  *  y.  —  Man's  life  in  the  material  body  is  but  the  preparation  for  eternal  life,  and 
when  the  body  dies,  man  immediately  rises  into  the  spiritual  world,  and,  after  pre)>ar- 
ation  in  an  intermediate  state,  dwells  forever  in  Heaven  or  Hell,  according  to  the 
character  acquired  during  his  earthly  life. 

*'  *  VI.  —  The  Spiritual  World,  the  eternal  home  of  man  after  death,  is  not  remote 
from  this  world,  but  is  in  direct  connection  with  it,  and  we  are,  though  unconsciously, 
alwaj's  in  immediate  communion  with  angels  and  spirits. 


(i  i 


As  a  jQiatter  I  have  long  and  thoughtfully  considered,  and  in  which 
there  is  no  possibility  of  retraction,  I  hereby  respectfully  withdraw  from 
membership  with  the  church  to  which  I  was  united  six  years  ago. 

"  *  Sincerely  yours, 

"•William  H.  Clarke.'" 

Rev.  Mr.  Cudworth's  Discourse. —  We  cut  the  following 
notice  from  the  "  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  "  of  Jan.  4.  It  is  a  some- 
what remarkable  coincidence,  that  Rev.  Mr.  Reed,  pastor  of  the 
Boston  Society,  recently  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  same  subject, 
intimately  connected  with  this,  in  Mr.  Cudworth's  church  at  East 
Boston :  — 

•*  Preachinq  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  —  The  second  of  the  series 
of  religious  meetings  held  in  the  Boston  Theatre,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Suffolk  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  churches,  was 
largely  attended  last  evening.  As  usual,  not  only  was  the  entire  building 
crowded,  but  large  numbers  were  turned  from  the  doors,  unable  to  find 
even  standing  room. 

**  The  exercises  were  conducted  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Cudworth  of  East  Boston, 
and  were  begun  by  singing  a  hymn  to  the  tune  of  *^  Duke  Street,"  in 
which  the  audience  united.  Prayer  was  offered  and  a  Scripture  lesson 
read.  Af)er  the  singing  of  a  second  hymn,  the  speaker  announced  as  his 
theme,  **  Immortality,  the  Spiritual  Body."  He  believed  in  the  existence 
of  a  real  and  distinct  spiritual  body,  independent  of  the  physical  system, 
and  cited  instances  to  prove  the  independence  of  the  spiritual  over  the  nat- 
ural body.  His  discourse  was  familiar,  ami  quite  interesting,  receiving 
close  attention  from  the  large  audience.  The  dismission  hymn  was  sung, 
and  the  exercises  were  closed  with  the  benediction." 

The  Intellectual  Repository. —  It  gives  us  sincere  pleasure 
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to  learn,  as  we  do  from  the  opening  article  of  the  December  number, 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  above-named  periodical. 

The  article  referred  to  says,  — 

"  The  combined  efforts  of  contribators  and  readers  have  considerably 
increased  the  circulation,  and  thus  enlarged  the  usefulness  of  the  *  Repos- 
itory '  during  the  last  year.  Considering  the  necessarily  limited  extent 
of  our  impression,  five  hundred  numbers  for  the  year,  or  forty  for  the 
month,  is  an  encouraging  addition  to  the  sales." 

Among  those  who,  it  is  said,  ''  have  kindly  consented  to  become 
contributors,*'  are  "  the  Revs.  A.  Clissold,  Dn  Bayley,  J.  Hyde,  W. 
Woodman,  O.  P.  Hiller,  and  Leo  H.  Grindon." 

The  ability  of  these  writers  —  well-known  even  in  this  country,  — 
gives  assurance  that  articles  of  great  interest  and  value  will  not  be 
wanting,  and  we  trust  that  the  circulation  and  usefulness  of  the  *'  Re- 
pository "  may  be  increased  the  ensuing  year,  even  more  than  during 
the  last. 

In  one  of  the  paragraphs  of  the  article  to  which  we  have  referred, 
there  are  what  appear  to  us  important  suggestions  as  to  proposed  im> 
provement.     It  is  said,  that  — 

**  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  securing  greater  variety 

The  variety  intended  is  not  so  much  in  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  as  in 
the  length  of  the  papers.  Two  or  three  short  articles  will  appear  in  each 
number." 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  arrangement  here  referred  to,  is  a  wise 
and  important  one.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a  greater  proportion  of 
short,  pithy  articles  on  doctrinal,  and  especially  on  vital,  practical 
subjects,  would  render  our  own  Magazine  a  great  deal  more  interest- 
ing and  useful. 

We  hope  that  our  contributors  will  take  a  hint  from  the  suggestion 
of  our  English  contemporary,  and  will  furnish  us  with  more  of  the 
kind  of  matter  referred  to. 


ERRATUM. 


In  the  November  number  of  1868  in  the  article  **  Sensation,**  page 
353,  seventeenth  line  from  the  top,  instead  of  '*  But  the  outside  earth 
is  no^,*'  read,  **  But  the  outside  earth  it  is  noC* 
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THE  BOOKS  OP  THE  BIBLE. 

WHAT   ONES   ARE  THE   WORD  OF  THE  LORD,   FROM   THEIR  OWN 

EVIDENCE. 

[Continaed  from  page  480.] 

We  have  now  so  fiilly  stated  those  characteristics  which 
serve  to  discriminate  the  Books  of  the  Word  from  those  of  the* 
Other  class,  that  we  may  parsue  oar  fature  coarse  more  rapidly, 
and  treat  of  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  in  a  comparatively 
short  compass. 

After  Ruth  come  the  two  Books  of  Samuel,  as  they  are 
numbered  in  our  Bible,  but  in  the  original  they  constituted  but 
one  Book.  That  these  possess  all  the  marks  which  belong  to 
Books  of  the  Word  need  not  now  be  shown  by  quotations,  as 
the  remarkable  call  of  Samuel,  while  yet  a  boy,  serving  with 
Eli  the  priest,  in  the  temple,  will  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
all.  That  the  Word  of  the  Lord  was  with  him  throughout  is 
remembered  by  every  reader.  The  Christian  Church  is  about 
as  well  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  fhe  following  declaration,  at 
the  close  of  the  third  chapter,  as  the  Jewish  Church  was :  — 
/*  And  all  Israel,  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba,  knew  that 
Samuel  was  established  to  be  a  prophet  of  the  Lord.  And  the 
Lord  appeared  again  in  Shiloh :  for  the  Lord  revealed  Himself 
to  Samuel  in  Shiloh  by  the  Ward  of  the  LordJ*^ 

TOL.  XLL  86 
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And  here  we  will  mention  a  circumstance  which  gives  an 
additional  confirmation  that  the  Book  of  Ruth  is  not  a  Book 
of  the  Word.  A  period  of  three  hundred  years  intervenes 
between  the  Book  of  Judges  and  that  of  Samuel :  and  to 
that  intervening  period  the  Book  of  Ruth  belongs.  Now  in 
the  beginning  of  the  3d  chapter  of  Samuel  it  is  said,  —  ^*  And 
the  Word  of  the  Lord  was  precious  in  those  days  :  there  was 
no  open  vision."  Thus  connecting  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
with  open  vision,  and  referring  back  to  the  times  of  the  Judges, 
when  open  vision  existed,  as  the  last  time,  before,  in  which  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  had  been  communicated ;  thereby  pasHng 
over  the  Book  of  Ruth,  not  recognizing  it  as  a  Word  of  the 
Lord. 

Those  who  have  read  with  attention  the  two  Books  of 
Samuel  are  well  aware  that  although  they  bear  the  name  of 
that  prophet,  yet  that  his  age  does  not  extend  through  the 
whole.  He  died  and  was  buried ;  and  two  other  prophets 
successively  arose  after  him,  the  records  of  whose  prophesying 
are  contained  in  those  Books.  If  tlierefore  these  Books  are 
understood  to  be  one  Book,  and  were  to  receive  a  name,  as 
the  other  prophetic  Books  have,  from  the  name  of  the  prophet, 
this  Book  would  be  called  the  Book  of  Samuel,  the  Book  of 
Nathan,  and  the  Book  of  Gad,  the  three  successive  prophets 
of  the  Lord  that  arose  in  Israel,  and  whose  prophecies  and 
Words  it  records.  We  have  called  attention  tm  this  fact, 
because  this  Book  is  thus  referred  to  in  another  part  of  the 
Bible,  as  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  see. 

We  shall  next  eonsider  the  First  Book  of  Chronicles.  This 
is  not  a  Book  of  the  Divine  Word ;  and  we  put  it  in  contrast 
with  the  Books  of  Samuel,  Nathan,  and  Gad,  for  striking  and 
important  reasons.  It  covers  the  same  historical  period  that 
they  do ;  and  attempts  therefore  to  give  a  record  of  very  nearly 
the  same  events.  This  circumstance,  of  itself,  when  rightly 
viewed,  would  seem  to  indi&ite  that  it  was  not  the  Word,  but 
only  something  supplementary  to  it.  And  when  we  come  to 
examine  it  attentively,  we  shall  find  this  impression  confirmed. 
It  does  not  claim  Divine  authority  for  itself:  it  does  not  claim 
to  be  the  Word  of  the  Lord.  Its  entire  composition  forms  a 
striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  Books  of  Samuel«     Ita  earlier 
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parts  are  copies  of  certain  portions  of  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
a  little  altered.  It  does  not  speak  like  an  original  aathority, 
bat  continnaUj  alludes  to  other  writings  as  the  principal  sources 
of  its  information.  As  it  records  the  lives  of  Samuel,  Nathan, 
Grad,  and  David,  it  indeed  speaks  of  heavenly  visions  and 
Divine  Revelations  according  to  those  ;  but  it  relates  them  at 
second  hand.  What  it  says  of  them  are  in  almost  all  cases 
quotations  from  the  Books  of  Samuel ;  but  itself  is  not  the 
Book  of  any  prophet.  It  bears  numerous  and  evident  marks 
of  being  chiefly  a  compilation  from  other  Books  ;  and  some  of 
the  most  learned  critics  are  satisfied  of  its  inaccuracies  even  in 
this  respect,  and  of  its  evident  inferiority  to  the  Books  of  Samuel, 
in  point  of  dignity  of  style  and  accuracy  of  historical  statement. 
And  after,  as  we  have  said,  continually  referring  in  its  pages  to 
other  writings  as  the  sources  from  which  it  gathers  the  most  of 
its  information,  it  closes  in  these  words :  -^  ^^  Now  the  acts  of 
David  the  king,  first  and  last,  behold,  they  are  written  in  the 
Book  of  Samuel  the  seer^  in  the  Book  of  Nathan  the  prophet^  and 
m  the  Book  of  Q-ad  the  seery  with  all  his  reign  and  his  might, 
and  the  times  that  went  over  him,  and  over  Israel,  and  over  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  countries.'' 

Thus,  as  we  see,  referring  to  so  much  of  the  Word  of  God 
as  is  contained  in  what  we  call  the  two  Books  of  Samuel,  as 
the  real  authority  to  be  consulted  in  regard  to  those  heavenly 
and  divine  things. 

It  may  be  remembered  by  some,  that  in  the  Books  of  Kings, 
which  are  Books  of  the  Word,  a  somewhat  similar  form  of 
reference  occurs.  Thus  it  is  written  in  the  20th  chapter  of 
the  2d  Book :  —  **'  And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Hezekiah,  and 
all  his  might,  and  how  he  made  a  pool,  and  a  conduit,  and 
brought  water  into  the  city,  are  they  not  written  in  the  JBook 
of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah."  —  A  book  which 
has  not  been  preserved.  A  similar  mode  of  speaking  is  several 
times  repeated  in  difterent  places ;  and  it  may  seem  at  first  as 
though  this  mode  of  reference  in  Kings  is  the  same  as  that 
which  we  find  in  Chronicles.  But  on  examination  it  will  be 
found  to  be  different.  The  Book  of  Chronicles  refers  to  the 
Book  of  Samuel  as  the  primary  authority,  where  the  whole 
history  of  David  is  to  be  found,  — all  his  acts  from  first  to  last. 
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Whereas  the  Books  of  the  Word  refer  to  those  other  records, 
not  as  authority  for  theu:  own  histories,  or  as  taking  anything 
from  them,  but  only  as  narratives  of  greater  detail,  and  as  con- 
taining other  acts  not  contained  in  the  Word,  and  which,  as 
they  were  not  wanted  for  the  internal  sense,  the  Word  had  no 
need  to  mention.  ' 

The  Books  of  the  Kings  compare  with  the  Second  Book  ot 
Chronicles  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Books  of  Samuel  do 
with  the  First  Book  of  Chronicles.  They  are  histories  of  a 
contemporary  period.  The  Books  of  Kings  (otie  Book  in  the 
original)  is  a  Book  of  Prophets.  Elijah  and  Elisha  are  the 
two  best  known  to  the  general  reader.  But  it  contains  also 
the  prophecy  and  visions  of  the  Prophet  Iddo,  with  a  portion 
of  that  of  Nathan.^  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  quota- 
tions from  this  Book  to  show  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  Word,  as 
the  recollection  concerning  the  Divine  manifestations  to  those 
prophets,  and  to  David  and  Solomon,  will  be  so  full  and  clear 
in  the  minds  of  all. 

What  we  have  already  said  of  the  First  Book  of  Chronicles 
will  apply  also  to  the  second  Book.  It  does  not  claim  to  be 
the  Word  of  the  Lord,  but  continually  refers  to  other  works 
as  authority,  —  to  the  Book  of  Kings,  to  the  Book  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  to  the  prophecy  of  Iddo  the  seer,  and 
others. 

We  will  now  follow  the  Books  of  the  Word  till  we  have 
finished  the  Old  Testament.  The  next  is  the  Book  of  Psalms. 
How  do  we  know  that  this  belongs  to  the  Word  ?  The  evi- 
dence is  manifold.  We  shall  give  but  a  little  of  it.  We  find 
the  first  as  far  back  as  the  16th  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of 
Samuel.  The  passage  we  are  about  to  quote  is  concerning 
David. 

^^  And  Samuel  said  unto  Jesse,  Are  here  all  thy  children  ? 
And  he  said,  There  remaineth  yet  the  youngest ;  and,  behold, 
he  keepeth  the  sheep.  And  Samuel  said  unto  Jesse,  Send  and 
fetch  him  ;  for  we  will  not  sit  down  till  he  come  hither.  And 
he  sent  and  brought  him  in.  And  he  was  ruddy,  and  withal 
of  a  beautiful  countenance,  and  goodly  to  look  to.     And  the 

1  Iddo,  the  seer,  was  the  disobedient  prophet,  a  portion  of  whoee  history  is  given  in 
the  18tb  chapter  of  the  First  Book  df  Kings. 
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Lord  saidf  Arise^  anoint  him ;  for  this  is  he.  Then  Samuel 
took  the  horn  of  oil,  and  anointed  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
brethren .:  and  the  Spirit  6f  the  Lord  came  upon  David  from 
that  dajf  forward.^* 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Divine  setting  apart  of  David  to  the 
prophetic  office  is  sufficiently  distinct  and  unambiguous  ;  and  if 
we  had  no  other  passage  of  the  Divine  Word  on  which  to  rely, 
this  would  be  sufficient.  But,  as  all  will  remember,  there  is  a 
frequent  repetition,  throughout  his  history,  in  the  Books  of 
Samuel  and  Kings,  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  with  him, 
and  that  the  Lord  spake  to  him  and  through  him.  And  the 
Psalms  which  bear  his  name  were  written  successively,  at  the 
various  points  in  his  history,  which  are  thus  divinely  recorded 
in  those  two  very  Books.  So  when  we  read  in  those  histories, 
that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  upon  David,  we  are  to  remem- 
ber that  in  those  very  days  he  was  writing  the  Psalms,  and 
giving  them  forth  to  the  people.  Thus,  the  59th  Psalm,  as 
will  be  seen  by  its  title,  was  composed  not  long  after  the 
anointing  of  which  we  have  just  read.  And  at  the  beginning 
of  the  23d  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel  we  are 
told,  —  "  Now  these  be  the  last  words  of  David.  David  the 
son  of  Jesse  said,  and  the  man  who  was  raised  up  on  high,  the 
anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  the  sweet  psalmist  of 
Israel,  said.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  me,  and  His  words 
were  on  my  tongue.  The  God  of  Israel  said,  the  Rock  of  Israel 
spake  unto  me." 

When  we  remember  that  these  were  David's  last  words,  — 
his  dying  testimony,  as  it  were,  —  we  can  see  in  them  a  claim 
that  the  Psalms  which  he  had  written  were  the  Word  of  the 
Lord,  and  perceive  also  that  here,  in  a  Book  of  the  Holy 
Word,  there  is  a  Divine  indorsement,  as  it  were,  of  the  Book 
of  Psalms  as  an  inspired  Book. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  Word  in  the  Old  Testament  we  shall  not 
be  obliged  to  speak  in  detail.  They  are  all  prophetic  Books, 
and  bear  therefore  very  obviously  on  their  surface  the  claims 
we  have  been  so  far  pointing  out.  They  all  record  open 
visions,  and  are  all  principally  occupied  in  declaring  the  Word 
of  the  Lord. 

The  opening  verses  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  will  be  sufficient 
to  set  forth  the  characteristics  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
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*'  Now  it  came  to  pass  in  the  thirtieth  year,  in  the  fonrdi 
month,  in  the  fifth  day  of  the  month,  as  I  was  among  the  cap- 
tives by  the  river  Chebar,  that  the  heavens  were  opened,  and  I 
saw  visions  of  God.  In  the  fifth  day  of  the  month,  which  was 
the  fifth  year  of  King  Jehoiachin's  captivity,  tlie  Word  of  the 
Lord  came  expressly  unto  Ezekiel  the  priest,  the  son  of  Bnzi, 
in  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  by  the  river  Chebar ;  and  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  there  upon  him." 

If,  now,  we  turn  to  the  remainder  of  those  Books  in  the  Old 
Testament  which  are  not  the  Word,  we  shall  notice  in  them 
the  same  contrast  with  these,  that  has  been  traced  in  our  prt- 
ceding  statements.  They  do  not  claim  to  be  the  Word  ;  they 
make  no  mention  that  their  writers  are  the  mediums  of  Divine 
communications.  Such  are  the  Books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
Proverbs,  Solomon's  Song,  and  Ecdesiastes.  Ezra  ^  refers  to 
the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  as  prophesying  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  therefore  uttering  His  Word ; 
but  he  claims  no  similar  function  for  himself,  nor  does  he  make 
any  record  of  what  they  delivered  ;  thus  clearly  directing  the 
reader  to  the  Books  of  those  prophets,  to  find  the  Word  (^  Grod 
that  was  revealed  to  the  Jewish  Church  in  his  day.  Ena 
everywhere  calls  himself  simply  a  scribe^  but  never  a  seer,  or  a 
prophet. 

So  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  is  headed :  —  "  The  Worda  of 
Nehemiah  the  son  of  Hachaliah  ; "  and  we  search  through  the 
Book  in  vain  for  any  indication  that  he  received  any  word  from 
the  Lord.  He  declares  himself  to  be  writing  hb  own  thoughts, 
and  his  own  only.  He  records  no  vision.  He  constandv 
alludes  to  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  other  Divine  Books,  as  con- 
taining God's  truth ;  but  he  hints  at  no  such  authority  for  his 
own  composition.  Like  the  Book  of  Ezra  it  is  a  writing  of 
great  piety,  in  the  Jewish  sense,  and  an  accurate  account  of  a 
portion  of  Jewish  history,  and  therefore  an  authentic  and 
highly  important  book  of  the  church. 

Then  there  is  the  Song  of  Solomon,  in  which  the  name  of 
God  is  not  once  mentioned ;  with  Ecdesiastes  and  the  Prov- 
erbs ;  none  of  them  claiming  Divine  authority  for  what  they 
deliver. 

1  Ezra,  6th  chapter,  Ist  verse. 
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The  distinction,  which  we  have  thus  been  endeavoring 
to  bring  into  view  in  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  "Wid 
which  is  so  clearly  marked  in  the  Books  themselves,  is  not 
confined  to  the  New  Church,  nor  is  it  of  so  recent  origin  as 
many  may  suppose.  It  has  existed  from  the  earliest  times.  It 
was  uniformly  recognized  by  the  Jewish  Church.  All  Jewish 
writers  concerning  their  Sacred  Scriptures  speak  of  them  under 
the  arrangement  of  ^*  the  Law  and  the  Prophets "  on  one 
hand^  in  which  they  included,  as  we  do,  Joshua,  Judges, 
Samuel,  and  Kings  ;  and  the  **  Ketubim,"  or  ^^  other  writings,'* 
on  the  other  hand.  To  the  Books  of  the  first  class  they  at- 
tributed the  highest  order  of  Inspiration,  and  to  those  of  the 
second  class  they  attributed  the  lowest  order  of  inspiration. 
The  following  is  one  statement  of  this  distinction.  Says 
Kitto :  ^  —  '^  The  rabbinical  writers  maintain  that  the  authors  of 
the  Ketubim  enjoyed  only  the  lowest  degree  of  inspiration,  as 
they  received  no  immediate  communication  from  the  Deity,  like 
that  made  to  Moses,  to  whom  God  spake  face  to  face  ; .  and  that 
they  did  not  receive  their  knowledge  through  the  medium  of 
viuons  and  dreams,  as  was  the  case  with  the  prophets ;  .  •  •  • 
bat  still,  that  they  felt  the  Divine  Spirit  resting  upon  them,  and 
inspiring  them  with  suggestions.*'  Herzog  ^  remarks  that  this 
*'  division  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon  is  neither  accidental  or 
arbitrary.'*  And  after  placing  Moses  and  the  prophets  in  the 
higher  rank,  as  giving  Divine  prophecies,  he  states  the  Jewish 
idea  of  the  other  Books,  as  having  been  written  by  those  who 
^*  experience  no  high  ecstasy,  but  speak  as  other  men,  only 
under  the  guidance  of  a  divine  power  dwelling  in  them." 

And  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  the  Books  of  this  second  class  are 
not  mixed  with  the  Books  of  the  Word,  as  they  are  in  our 
English  Bible,  but  are  separated,  and  placed  by  themselves  at 
the  end,  somewhat  as  the  Apocrypha  is  put  after  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  some  editions  of  our  Bible. 

So,  too,  it  was  never  a  settled  matter  among  the  Jews,  as  to 
what  Books  should  be  admitted  among  these  of  this  last  class ; 
there  always  having  been  learned  parties  who  contended  against 
the  claims  of  Esther,  Solomon's  Song,  Proverbs,  and  Ecclesias- 
tes,  to  even  the  lowest  order  of  inspiration,  and  therefore  to 

1  Art — Hagiographa.  s  Vol.  I.  ptge  646. 
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any  place  at  all  in  the  sacred  canon.  Christian  writers  gener- 
ally' have  recognized  this  arrangement  of  the  Books ;  bat  as 
they  were  unacquainted  with  the  reasons  upon  which  the  dis- 
tinction is  founded,  and  having  but  very  vague  ideas  concern- 
ing inspiration,  it  has  been  a  &shion  among  them  to  disregard 
it 

It  was  common  also  in  the  Jewish  Church  to  speak  of  the 
prophetical  Books  under  a  twofold  division.  The  four  historico- 
prophetic  ones,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  were  called 
♦*  the  Former  Prophets ; "  while  the  others,  beginning  with  Isaiah, 
were  termed  "  the  Later  Prophets."  Remembering  this  division, 
we  have  a  distinct  testimony  in  favor  of  the  Books  of  the  Word 
in  one  of  the  later  prophets.  In  the  7th  chapter,  12th  verse  of 
Zechariah,  it  is  said,  speaking  of  the  wickedness  into  which 
the  people  had  fallen :  — "  They  made  their  hearts  as  an 
adamant  stone,  lest  they  should  hear  the  Law^  and  the  words 
which  the  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  sent  inBxs  Spirit  by  Ike  Former 
Prophets.'' 

Here,  as  we  see,  the  five  Books  of  Moses,  and  the  four  suc- 
ceeding Divine  Books,  which  we  have  already  examined,  are 
distinctly  named  as  containing  so  much  of  the  Word  of  God 
as  had  been  revealed  in  those  early  times ;  while  of  the  other 
books  no  mention  is  made  as  containing  the  Words  of  the  Lord. 

We  have  omitted,  for  want  of  time,  many  things  of  a  con- 
firmatory character  which  might  be  adduced  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  and  have  now  closed  all  we  propose  to  say  while 
the  Old  Testament  is  under  consideration.  There  will,  how- 
ever, be  many  proofs  in  regard  to  this  part  of  the  Word,  when 
the  subject  of  the  New  Testament  comes  to  be  reviewed. 

[To  be  continued.] 


LAW  OF  DIVINE  PERMISSIONS. 

Perhaps  in  no  domain  of  life  is  the  influence  of  the  Permis- 
sions of  the  Divine  Providence  more  marked  than  in  the  moral. 
Of  all  the  various  degrees  of  transgressions  against  the  moral 
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code,  it  is  the  endeavor  of  the  Divine  Providence  to  withdraw 
men  into  the  lightest  possible  form,  —  that  form  in  which  they 
can  be  most  easily  lifted  out  of  them  entirely,  and  reformed 
and  regenerated.  As  the  deeper  sank  in  evil,  the  farther  they 
are  removed  from  good ;  so  the  nearer  they  can  be  lifted  out  of 
it,  the  nearer  they  are  to  good,  and  the  easier  they  will  be 
reached  by  its  saving  influence.  The  man  who  is  in  danger  of 
going  over  Niagara,  is  easier  rescued  the  higher  he  is  up  the 
&tal  rapids.  There  is  more  hope  of  the  tippling  youth  than  of 
the  degraded  sot.     , 

That  the  commandments,  ^^  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  '^  Thou  shalt 
not  commit  adultery,"  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  **  Thou  shalt 
not  bear  false  witness,"  ^*  Thou  shalt  not  covet,"  admit  of  de- 
grees in  their  violation,  is  often  denied  by  vague  theorists ;  but 
it  cannot  be  denied  by  those  who  look  practically  at  life  as  it  is. 
We  know  that  murder  in  its  essence  is  hatred.  The  Apostle 
tells  us,  ^^  He  that  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer."  Yet  who 
will  pretend  that  it  is  no  worse  to  kill  another  than  quietly  to 
hate  him  even  ever  so  little  ?  And  can  He  who  seeks  to  save 
men  as  far  as  possible  from  evO,  refuse  to  prevent  them  from 
shedding  one  another's  blood,  when  He  sees  that  they  cannot  in 
freedom  be  prevented  fi'om  hating  ?  He  wouFd  not  be  a  Sav- 
iour, who  should  refuse  to  save  from  a  greater  evil,  because  He 
could  not  save  from  a  less  one  also.  But  we  need  but  look  at 
human  Ufe,  to  see  that  the  Lord  continually  does  thus  save  men 
from  the  worse  murder  by  permitting  the  less.  Men's  hearts 
are  full  of  murderous  passions ;  and  if  they  were  not  given  vent 
in  comparatively  harmless  hating,  they  would  burst  out  in  kill- 
ing. And  so  the  many  hate,  and  few  kill.  And  as  many  as 
possible  are  brought  to  restrain  themselves,  and  hate  ever  so 
little,  if  so  be  that  ere  long  they  may  be  brought  to  love  ever  so 
little,  and  in  the  end  to  love  with  all  the  heart. 

Of  unchastity,  no  one  will  pretend  that  adulteries,  robberies 
of  innocence,  and  roving  lusts  that  destroy  the  "  precious  pearl 
of  human  life,"  —  a  love  and  prayer  for  a  "  legitimate  and  lovely 
connection  with  one,"  —  are  not  worse  than  those  forms  which 
most  nearly  simulate  the  true  relation,  and  which  may  coexist 
with  a  love  and  preference  for  it.  Nor  would  Divine  Provi- 
dence be  a  saving  Providence,  if  it  saved  not  from  the  worst  by 
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permitting  the  least.  And  so  we  find  in  the  world,  the  muxj 
that  are  not  in  true  monogamical  marriages,  are  in  some  of  the 
circnmscribed  and  milder  forms  of  lust,  in  which  there  may  be 
the  hope  and  love  of  a  true  marriage ;  and  only  the  compara* 
tively  few  abandoned  to  hopeless,  wandering  lusts* 

We  well  know  that  pickpocketing,  burglary,  and  robbery, 
are  worse  foi*ms  of  stealing  than  the  petty  fashionable  tricks  of 
the  trade.  And  we  as  well  know,  that  with  the  almost  univer- 
sal lust  of  stealing,  that  is,  of  obtaining  that  which  is  another's 
without  desiring  to  render  him  an  equivalent,  were  not  men 
permitted  to  steal  genteelly,  they  would  do  it  ungenteelly.  And 
so  we  find  the  many  cheating,  grasping,  grinding ;  and  the  few 
stealing. 

And  so  of  false  witness.  The  petty  malignities  that  go  cur- 
rent in  society  are  the  rule,  and  the  deliberate  oath  against  a 
brother's  life  the  exception. 

So  of  covetousness,  and  all  other  vices.  In  all,  the  lighter 
forms  prevail,  as  permissive  sabstitutes  for  the  greater.  And 
to  these  permissions  we  owe  the  comparative  security  of  our 
lives,  our  marriages,  our  property,  and  our  name. 

So  wonderfully  and  practically  does  the  Lord  make  the  evil 
of  men  to  redound  to  the  praise  of  His  mercy  and  wisdom,  in 
saving  and  restraining  from  the  remainder. 

In  the  spiritual  life  of  all  who  are  becoming  regenerate,  evils 
are  in  many  ways  put  to  use  in  promoting  the  regenerate  work. 

When  we  have  an  evil  to  be  reformed,  its  existence  and  na- 
ture must  be  made  known  to  us.  Ignorant  of  its  presence  and 
character,  we  can'  make  no  true  and  intelligent  resistance  to  it. 
So  in  the  least  possible  degree  that  shall  suffice,  it  is  permitted 
to  come  out  and  show  itself.  It  ceases  to  be  latent,  and  be- 
comes active.  It  tempts  and  urges  us  on  to  do  the  wrong  it 
loves  to  do.  If  we  take  warning  at  its  first  appearance,  as  if 
duly  watchful  we  should  do,  we  may,  in  the  Lord's  strength, 
resist  it  then  and  there,  and  by  ever-watchful  resistance  over- 
come it  in  the  end,  without  its  gaining  a  power  to  make  our 
resistance  doubly  painful  and  difficult  through  its  ultimation  in 
life.  For  it  is  the  ultimation  of  an  evil  that  aggravates  and 
embitters  the  pain  and  labor  of  its  resistance.  So  that  it  is  well 
for  us  if  we  heed  and  diligently  follow  up  the  first  warning  of 
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its  ever  so  slight  appearance.  But  if  we  do  not ;  if  it  is  neces* 
■ary,  in  order  to  sufficient! j  startle  us  from  our  careless  securitjr, 
that  it  should  be  permitted  to  surprise  us  into  some  wrong-doing, 
if  even  to  our  pain  and  shame,  then  it  is  permitted.  And  then 
comes  the  work  of  resistance,  harder  and  more  painiul  than  it 
jnight  have  been,  but  not  by  any  means  hopeless.  If  we  look  to 
the  Source  whence  cometh  our  help,  He  will  give  us  the  vie^ 
tory.  And  so  He  will  make  it  to  praise  His  redeeming  mercy. 
A  right  understanding  of  these  principles  will  enable  us  to 
take  a  much  more  cheerful  view  of  life,  with  all  its  evils,  both 
in  ourselves  and  in  the  world  around  us.  In  reference  to  the 
evils  that  infest  the  world,  we  can  take  our  course  from  the 
example  of  the  Lord's  Providence ;  and  in  our  dealings  with 
them,  in  institutions,  in  men,  in  ourselves,  take  them  for  what 
they  are,  and  do  the  best  we  can  with  them,  and  not  go  about 
grumbling  and  fault-finding,  with  our  hands  hung  down  in  de- 
•pair,  because  they  are  not  better.  This  is  no  world  for  fastidi- 
ous and  dainty  bands  to  work  in.  They  can  accomplish  little 
for  its  redemption.  It  is  only  for  those  that  can  cheerfully  and 
courageously  meet  the  evils  and  imperfections  that  they  find, 
and  make  the  most  out  of  them  ;  trusting  in  the  Lord  to  help, 
and  to  secure  their  final  removal.  Those  who  do  this  will  find 
that  His  merciful  wisdom  is  able  to  make  wrath  to  praise  Him, 
and  to  restrain  the  remainder.  o.  n.  6. 


PROMETHEUS  THE  INTELLECT. 

[CoDcladed  from  p.  501.] 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  interpreters  of  these  old 
myths  have  been  blinded  by  their  tastes.  In  their  love  for 
natural  science,  they  have  forgotten  that  the  bent  of  a  former 
age  was  toward  another  quarter.  The  old  Norse  Scald  speaks 
of  them.  Their  Baldur,  he  says,  is  departed ;  their  intelligence 
is  in  slumber ;  analogy  cannot  awaken  it ;  they  are  dead  to 
symbolism,  and  the  Runic  tokens  of  the  myths  recall  no  living 
spirit  for  their  meaning. 

There  is  still  a  chance  of  Baldur's  return.     Even  the  stones 
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— the  grossest  natural  truths  —  desire  it ;  and  are  softened  in 
desiring  it ;  and  weep  as  when  brought  into  the  warmth.  The 
Greeks  said  they  were  once  softened  into  men  —  into  spiritual 
intelligence  —  when  their  stoniness  was  put  behind  the  back ; 
that  is,  when  their  merely  natural  aspect  was  disregarded.  But 
Loki,  the  principle  of  self-deriyed  intelligence,  prevents  all  this, 
and  in  the  form  of  a  giant-wife  —  of  love  of  the  external  idea 
—  cries  out  against  Baldur :  and  the  Sun-god  remains  in  the 
underworld.^ 

The  composers  of  these  fables  seem  to  have  taken  natural 
phenomena  for  symbols  whenever  they  seem  suitable.  They 
also  found  emblems  in  beasts  and  birds  of  nfitural  and  well- 
known  forms.  But  an  actual  operation  of  nature  having  once 
been  selected  for  basis  and  nucleus,  there  was  no  hesitation 
in  amplifying  it,  and  in  surrounding  it  with  picturings  of  a 
widely  different  kind,  —  with  figures  in  no  sense  applicable 
to  the  realm  of  Matter,  but  only  to  that  of  Mind.  In  the  same 
way,  when  the  animal  kingdom  furnished,  to  their  seeing,  no 
exact  representative  of  the  idea  they  wished  to  symbolize,  t 
natural  form  was  subjected  to  such  additions  and  alterations 
as  seemed  fitted  to  complete  the  inner  sense.  Thence  came 
the  scaly  Medusa,  the  serpent-footed  Giants,  the  winged  Peg- 
asus, the  man-faced  Eagle,  and  such  symbols  numberless; 
all  full  of  meaning,  but  apparently  monstrosities  of  supersti- 
tion when  their  symbolism  is  forgotten. 

It  is  the    light   of  winter  of  which    Loki  is  immediately 

1  Tegn^r,  with  a  poet's  instinct,  leaps  over  the  immediate  interpretation.  Since  the 
wish  is  father  to  the  thought,  he  is  doubtless  justified  in  seeing  good  and  evil,  rather 
than  simply  truth  and  falsehood,  pictured  in  the  fable. 

"  Every  heart  of  man  its  Baldur  hath 

When  peace  within  thy  bosom  dwelt  and  gladsome  sped 
Thy  life  In  heavenly  calm,  like  dream  of  sweet-voiced  bird  — 


Then  Baldur  still  was  dwelling  in  thy  stainless  soul. 
For  children,  still,  doth  Baldur  live,  and  Hela  yields 
Her  booty  back,  as  oft  as  child  of  man  is  bom. 
But  in  each  heart  of  man,  with  Baldur,  groweth  up 
His  brother  Hodur,  blind,  the  child  of  Night;  for  HI, 
Like  young  of  bears,  is  sightless  born  and  darkness  is 
His  covering,  while  Baldur  clothes  himself  in  light.*' 

Translated  by  Bladde^ 

We  all  know  the  source  whence  Tegn^r  draws  interpretations.    His  **  Children  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  "  (rendered  by  Longfellow)  shows  it. 
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the  type.  The  warm  and  bland  summer  sunlight  is  displaced 
by  that  of  the  cold  season.  The  winter  solstice,  the  mistle- 
toe time,  marks  the  consummation  of  the  displacement :  then 

^  Loki  utterly  destroys  Baldur.^  And  the  mistletoe,  green 
even  then,  shows  the  last  remaining  vigor  of  the  sun,  as  the 
pine-tree  is  the  relic  of  Attis,  the  Phrygian  sun-god.  Loki 
is  to  be  translated  "  Light,"  —  is  indeed,  philologically,  the 
same  word.^  The  Greek  and  Scandinavian  myths  interweave 
again.  Prometheus  was  called  inventor  of  fire  or  light, — 
Southern  nations  use  these  words  almost  indifferently,  for  in 
warm  climates  there  are  scarcely  two  uses  of  flame,  —  it  was 
he  that  brought  it  down*  Self-derived  intelligence  is  aptly 
named  the  winter  light.  One  never  thinks  upon  a  subject, 
and  consequently  is  never  intelligent,  unless  because  he  chooses 
to  think,  —  unless  from  preference  before  other  subjects  agree- 
able or  disagreeable,  —  unless  from  some  motive^  noticed  by 
himself,  or  unnoticed.  The  choice,  the  motive,  the  actuating 
power  is  from  the  will.  But  the  will  may  either  gladly 
seize  the  expression  of  truth  as  the  form  it  desires  for  its 
own,  as  its  fitting  garment,  and  as  an  instnflnent  exactly 
calculated  to  be  the  means  of  its  good  ends ;  or  it  may  gladly 
seize  it  as  a  form  good  only  to  be  seen  by  others,  as  a  cloak 
and  a  disguise,  as  an  instrument  for  the  furtherance  of  its  own 

.  bad  designs.  In  one  case  the  truth  is  joined  with  a  corre- 
sponding warmth  of  goodness  in  the  will,  and  is  then  the 
light  of  summer.  In  the  other,  there  is  an  absence  of  true 
warmth ;  the  cold  of  hatred  is  present  instead,  and  intelli- 
gence is  then  as  the  light  of  winter.  Then,  too,  it  is  self- 
derived;  is  stolen  like  the  Promethean  light;  is  completely 
separate  from  its  Divine  origin.  For  no  knowledge,  no 
intelligence,  no  belief  enter  one  from  without :  they  cannot 
penetrate  the  eye  and  ear  like  sight  and  sound:  they  are 
spiritual  qualities,  and  originate  in  the  spiritual  region  only. 
They  are  mental  activities  provided  by  Ood,  that  dispose  the 
mind  into  various  forms.     But  what  we  receive  from  without, 

1  Hod  slays  Baldur,  but  Loki  is  the  real  murderer.  Blind  Hod  is  the  night.  Night 
crowds  out  the  daylight  in  the  winter  season.  But  all  the  while  it  is  plain  that  not  the 
increase  of  darkness,  but  the  usurpation  of  cold, — the  substitution  of  winter  light  for 
the  rays  of  the  summer  sun,  —  causes  the  desolation  of  the  earth. 

*  Ligh-t;  Germ.  Lich-t;  Lat  Lax,  Luc-is;  £ng.  F-lick-ar,  etc.,  etc 
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thoagh  also  provided  by  Grod,  are  provided  to  serve  as  founda- 
tions ;  as  moulds  and  as  matrices  for  those  forms  ;  as  types  from 
whose  impressions  those  forms  may  be  acquired.  The  shaping 
moulds,  the  impressive  types,  are  not  intelligence ;  they  are 
sensations  and  memories.  The  living  thought  is  intelligence, 
and  its  life  and  activity  is  from  the  impulse  or  will.  If  then 
the  will  is  good,  —  if  God  is  there,  —  the  activity  comes  from 
'God,  and  the  light  is  ascribed  to  Him ;  the  intelligence  is 
heavenly.  But  if  the  will  is  bad,  God's  influence  is  absent, 
unless  reversed  and  inverted;  intelligence  is  self-derived;  a 
aelfish  motive  fires  it  always ;  and  the  Light  is  stolen.  Winter 
has  come,  and  there  is  no  heat  but  from  self-kindled  fires. 

And  now,  says  the  myth,  Loki  fled  to  the  mountains,  where 
he  began  to  make  a  net.  He  saw  the  gods  pursuing  him ; 
and  he  took  the  form  of  a  fish  and  leaped  into  Franangursfors, 
that  is,  into  a  ^*  narrow,  glittering  stream."  He  had  thrown 
his  net  into  the  fire  ;  but  the  gods  made  a  net  by  the  pattern 
of  its  ashes,  and  hauled  it  in  the  stream.  And  Thor  at  last 
caught  him* 

The  mountains  are  the  same  as  those  of  Prometheus, — 
the  exaltation  of  self-love ;  the  net-work  he  fi:times  there  is 
that  of  sensuous  scientifics ;  and  the  fish  whose  semblance 
he  takes  has  a  similar  significance.  A  river,  in  the  good 
sense,  means  intelligence ;  in  the  opposite  sense,  intelligence 
self-derived ;  the  part  of  its  name  which  means  "  glittering  " 
doubtless  refers  to  the  seeming  brightness  of  that  intelligence. 

Onee  before,  the  gods  had  threatened  ^^  to  bind  him  misera- 
bly upon  a  mountain ;  "  it  was  when  he  had  wellnigh  lost  the 
Sun,  the  Moon»  and  Freya,  to  Asgard.  It  is  said  that  the  gods 
punish  him ;  but  this  is  in  harmony  with  apparent  truth  only. 
Such  expressions  are  frequent  in  symbolism,  the  inward  mean- 
ing being  far  different.  They  dragged  him  to  a  cavern,  where 
they  laid  three  sharp-pointed  rocks  ;  and  they  bound  him  there 
on  the  points  of  the  rocks.  They  hung  a  serpent  over  his 
head,  and  it  dripped  venom  on  him  constantly.  This  makes 
Loki  howl  and  twist  so  that  he  shakes  the  earth  ;  hence  come 
earthquakes. 

In  correspondence,  a  cavern  means  *^  confirmation  from  sci- 
entifics."     The  rocks,  as  with  Prometheus,  are  falsehooda, — 
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sharp  and  galling  falsehoods.  I  suppose  they  are  said  to  be 
three  in  number,  because  ^^  three  "  means  what  is  utter  and 
complete.  The  gods  took  also  two  children  of  Loki.  One  of 
them,  Vali,  they  changed  into  a  wolf;  and  when  this  was  done, 
that  wolf  tore  his  brother  Nan  in  pieces ;  and  then  the  gods 
took  the  intestines  of  the  latter,  and  bound  Loki  with  them^ 
and  they  became  thongs  of  iron.  By  the  children  of  Loki  I 
understand  the  principles  proceeding  from  self-derived  intelli- 
gence. A  wolf  means  a  false  and  destroying  principle  from 
hell :  to  spiritual  truths,  signified  by  gods,  such  principles 
seem  as  wolves.  Therefore,  the  wolf  Fenrir,  another  son  of 
Loki,  is  said  to  devour  Odin  at  the  Last  Day ;  that  is,  to  extin- 
guish all  knowledge  of  correspondence  and  symbolism.  And 
another  wolf,  also  of  Loki's  race,  shall  then  devour  the  sun,  or 
the  good  of  love  :  and  still  another,  of  the  same  litter,  shall 
swallow  the  moon,  that  is,  the  truth  of  faith.  Nari  means 
"a  dead  body."  His  "intestines,"  with  which  Loki  was 
bound,  signify,  in  correspondence,  "  the  lowest  and  ultimate 
principles."  And  they  are  said  to  become  "  thongs  of  iron," 
because  **  iron  "  here,  as  with  Prometheus,  means  "  truths  in 
ultimates,"  or  "  sensual  truths/'  but  so  misapplied  as  to  become 
essential  lies.  A  serpent  means  the  sensuous  principle ;  and 
the  venom  he  drops  on  Loki  represents,  in  correspondence,  the 
poisonous  falsehoods  of  the  sensuous  degree  of  life.  Earth- 
quakes symbolize  the  changes  of  state  in  the  Church,  which  are 
brought  about  in  consequence. 

A  few  words  are  enough  to  show  that  Loki  is  the  prime  cause 
of  the  ruin  of  the  Last  Day.  Then  indeed  it  is  a  wolf,  as 
mentioned  above,  that  swallows  Odin ;  but  the  wolf  is  Loki*s 
child ;  the  great  Earth-serpent  kills  Thor ;  but  Loki  is  the 
serpent's  father  ;  mankind  descend  to  the  abode  of  Hela  ;  but 
Hela  is  Loki's  daughter.  And  the  sun  and  moon  are  en- 
gulfed by  wolves  of  his  race.  And  Loki  himself  is  steers- 
man of  the  ship  that  comes  from  the  East,  bringing  the  giants 
to  fight  against  the  gods.  The  meaning  of  all  these  occurrences 
is  implied  in  the  name  of  the  Last  Day,  —  Kagnarok.  This 
word  has  been  translated,  "  Twilight  of  the  gods  ; "  but  the 
rendering  is  not  literal.     It  means  precisely,   "  Beclouding  of 
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the  gods."  ^  Gods  stand  for  spiritual  truths.  When  these 
truths  are  clear  in  the  mind,  they  shine  down  like  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars.  But  clouds  mean  the  literal  sense;  and 
when  this  is  all  that  men  see,  then  the  sky  is  overcast,  and  the 
gods  are  said  to  be  beclouded.  The  sun  grows  dark,  the  moon 
is  hidden,  —  wolves  devour  them,  *-  and  the  shining  stars,  the 
knowledges  of  truth,  fall  down.  But  after  these  things,  says 
the  Scandinavian  allegory,  come  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth.  Baldur  returns,  and  the  sun  that  shines  on  that  earth 
is  a  brighter  one. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  subject  further.  The 
accuracy  of  these  symbols  can  by.no  means  be  demonstrated  to 
any  one  who  has  failed  to  recognize  the  principle  of  self-derived 
intelligence  in  his  own  mind,  or  has  not  noticed  its  tendencies 
and  operations  there.  And  the  meaning  I  have  attached  to  the 
heavenly  fire  as  before  the  theft  of  Prometheus,  and  the  render- 
ing I  have  given  of  the  myth  of  Baldur  the  sun-god,  cannot 
help  seeming  exceedingly  unfounded  and  absurd,  to  those  who 
are  unconscious  of  principles  of  this  kind  within  themselves. 

M.    N. 


LITERARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  SYRIAC  VERSIONS  OF 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

It  would  be  a  subject  of  congratulation,  nay,  of  intense  de- 
light, in  those  states  of  longing  for  the  very  truth  of  the  letter, 
which  sometimes  occur  to  the  student  of  the  Word,  if  we  could 
realize  in  print  the  opinion  of  those  who  aver,  that  our  four 
Greek  Gospels  were  at  first  written  in  at  least  three  different 
languages :  namely,  one  by  Matthew  in  the  Palestinian  ver- 
nacular Hebrew  (Syro-Phoenician,  Syro-Chaldaic,  Syriac  or 
Aramaic),  for  the  Syrians  and  other  Orientals  ;  one  in  Latin, 
by  Mark,  for  the  Latins  and  the  West ;  and  the  Gospels  of 

1  The  first  part,  ragna,  means  roleiBf  that  is  gods.  The  last  syllable  idk  it  the 
same  word  which  is  found  in  the  Icelandic  as  reUcfa^  **  fog; "  in  the  German  as  raudi, 
"  smoke ; "  and  in  the  English  as  rack,  "  overcast  clouds  "  (cirro-^iraUu).  Our  word 
reek  is  from  the  same  root.  The  meaning  of  raguarok  is  literally  **  overcasting  of  the 
rulers  of  the  sky,  or  of  the  heavenly  host,  by  oloads.** 
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Luke  and  John  for  the  Greek  Jews  and  the  score  or  so  millicm 
of  Greeks  who  were  scattered  from  Samarcand  to  Marseilles. 

But  when  we  fall  back  to  those  states  of  indifference,  — 
alas,  too  common  with  the  brightest  of  us,  —  in  which  we  feel 
it  to  be  a  duty  rather  than  a  pleasure  to  read  even  our  English 
Gospels,  we  can  perceive  the  vanity  of  such  wishes. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  really  desire  to  hear  or  read  ipaieaima 
verba^  the  very  words  of  the  Saviour,  the  letters  and  syllables 
He  uttered  in  the  coarse  atmosphere  of  our  gross  earth,  we 
need  not  be  entirely  without  that  gratification.  For  there  does 
exist  a  vernacular  version,  -  how  far  an  original  none  dare, 
affirm  or  deny !  -  of  the  Gospels,  originating  in  that  very  land 
whose  soil  was  trodden  by  the  feet  of  Jesus  and  his  AposUes,  — 
whose  ever-during,  still  existent  i^cks  and  hills  vibrated,  a.  it 
were,  in  awed  or  charmed  response  to  the  appulses  of  the  air 
rendered  vocal  by  their  blessed  lips  I 

This  version  c<m  he  traced  with  more  than  the  usual  or  neces- 
sary historical  certainty,  back  to  within  a  hundred  or  so  years 
of  the  Crucifixion,  or  at  least  of  the  death  of  the  Apostles ; 
that  is  to  say,  almost  as  near  to  Peter  and  Paul  and  John  as  we 
are  to  Swedenborg. 

The  version  I  allude  to  is  that  deemed  to  be  the  earliest  of 
the  Syrian  translations,  whether  it  were  made  from  a  Greek, 
as  is  currently  thought,  or  in  whole  or  in  part  from  a  vernacu- 
lar Hebrew  original,  or,  as  some  perhaps  too  sanguinely  deem, 
were,  in  part  at  least,  the  very  original  itself.^    Let  me  hope, 

1  **  Reo.  President  StUes  remarked,  in  his  inaugural  address,  '  Kindred  with  [the 
Hebrew],  or  rather  a  b€Uh4Bol,  and  daughter-voice,  is  the  Syriac,  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  New  Testament,  I  believe,  was  originally  toritten,  and  not  merely  trans- 
lated, in  the  Apostolic  age The  Syriac  Testament,  therefore,  is  of  high 

amthorUy;  nay,  with  me,  of  the  same  authority  as  the  Greek.*  This  opinion  of  Dr. 
SiUet,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament  were  originally 
ufritten  in  Syriac,  and  not  merely  translated,  is  fiu:  ftom  being  so  strange  as  to  have  no 
other  advocate.  Many  have  believed  that  Matthew's  Ck>spel  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  if  not  also  some  other  books,  were  originally  written  in  Hebrew  or  Jewish 
Aramsan.  J.  A.  BoUen  (the  Epistles  [in  German],  with  notes,  Altona,  1800), 
nrfitifAJna^  that  nearly  all  the  Epistles  must  have  been  first  composed  by  the  Apostles 
in  Aramaan^  their  native  tongue,  and  then  committed  by  them  to  some  of  their 
Orecinng  companions  (for  example,  Tlitnc,  Timothy ^  Teriitu^  Sosthenes,  etc.),  by  whom 
Umj  were  translated  into  Greek  before  their  publication.  And  Bertholdt  (Einleitung, 
yoL  L. )  accedes  to  and  defends  this  opinion.  And  he  thinks  that  after  due  time  for  reflec- 
tion, the  learned  world  will  generally  come  into  it  Such  an  hypothesis  does  not  militato 
at  all  against  the  oMthority  of  the  original  Greek,  because  it  supposes  the  Greek  trans- 
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therefore,  to  interest  the  reader  in  a  brief  sketch,  with  tspeor 
mens  of  the  chief  of  these  &moiis  Syriac  versions,  and  their 
literary  history. 

The  four  chief  Syrian  Versions  of  the  Bible  or  Testament 
are  called  the  Peshito,  Cnretonian,  Philoxenian,  and  Jemsalem. 

1.  The  Coretonian.  Some  seventy  miles  northwest  of 
Cairo  in  Egypt,  in  a  desert  abounding  with  nitre,  or  rather 
natron,  is  a  Syrian  convent,  named  the  Convent  of  **  Saint 
Mary,  the  Grod-bearing."  From  this  obscure  nook  of  the 
world  there  were  brought  to  England,  in  1847,  over  five  hun- 
dred ancient  manuscripts,  and  among  them  two  leaves  which 
belonged  to  a  volume  brought  from  the  same  place  by  Arch- 
deacon Tattam  in  1842. 

Rev.  Dr.  Cureton,  then  an  officer  in  the  manuscript  depart- 
ment of  the  British  Museum,  picked  these  two  leaves,  and, 
from  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  script  ignorantly  bound  up  with 
them,  eighty  and  a  half  other  cognate  leaves.  These  ei^ty- 
two  and  a  half  leaves,  thus  rescued  from  that  ocean  of  oblivion 
in  which  such  countless  literary  treasures  of  the  past  have 
been  deluged,  was  named,  from  its  scholarly  finder,  the  Cure- 
tonian  Codex.  It  is  a  manuscript  written  in  the  fif^h  century 
A.  D. ;  and  no  other  copy  is  known  to  exist. 

^^  The  leaves  are  in  quarto,  with  two  columns  on  a  page,  in 
a  bold  hand,  and  in  Estrangelo,  that  is.  Old  Sjrriac  letters,  on 
vellum  originally  very  white  ;  the  single  points  for  stops,  some 
titles,  etc.,  being  in  red  ink." 

The  fragments  contain  Matt.  i.  1  —  viii.  22 ;  x.  32  —  xxiii. 
25 ;  Mark  xvi.  17-20 ;  John  i.  1  —  42 ;  iii.  6  —  vii.  37  ;  xiv. 
10-12,  16,  18, 19-23,  26-29;  Luke  ii.  48  — iii.  16  ;  vii.  88- 
XV.  21 ;  xvii.  24 —  xxiv.  44  ;  in  all,  1786  verses.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1858,  with  a  very  literal  translation.^ 

Dr.  Cureton  is  persuaded  that  these  fragments  contain  a  text 
of  Matthew's  Gospel,  that  ^^  to  a  great  extent  has  retained  the 

Iation[8]  to  have  been  made  by  the  especial  direction  of  the  ApostleSf  and  to  hare 
been  inspected  and  ftilly  approved  by  them.  But  it  does  show  lu  that  the  Sjriac 
version  may  be  something  more  than  a  mere  translation,  and  may  have  nearly,  or  qnite 
equal  authority,  with  the  Greek.*'  Murdoch,  Prof.  Eccl.  Hist  Yale  Coll.,  in  Appendix 
to  Transl.  as  hereafter  noted. 

1  Remaifu  of  a  vtry  Andent  Recention  of  the  four  GotpeU  in  Syriae,  hitherto  on* 
known  in  Europe,  discovered,  edited,  and  translated  by  William  Cureton,  D.  D.,  Canoo 
of  Westminster.    4to.    London,  185S. 
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identical  terms  and  expressions  which  the  Apostle  himself  em- 
ployed ;  and  that  we  have  here,  in  our  Lord's  discourses,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  very  same  words  as  the  Divine  Author  of  our 
holy  religion  Himself  uttered  in  proclaiming  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation  in  the  Hebrew  dialect : "  that  here  we  have  to  a  great 
extent  the  original  of  that  Hebrew  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  of 
which  the  canonical  Greek  Gospel  is  but  a  translation. 

Critics  hostile  to  Dr.  Cureton*s  view,  perhaps  help  confirm 
it  by  showing,  as  they  have,  that,  as  a  translation,  it  is  ^^  loose, 
careless,  paraphrastic,  full  of  interpolations,  for  which  no  au- 
thority, or  only  very  bad  authority,  can  be  found  elsewhere." 
Further,  Dr.  C.  remarks,  that  *^  upon  the  comparison  of  several 
of  the  oldest  copies  now  in  the  British  Museum,  of  that  very 
text  of  the  Gospels  which  has  generally  been  received  as  the 
Peshito,  the  more  ancient  the  manuscripts  be,  the  more  nearly 
do  they  correspond  with  the  text  of  these  fragments,  in  respect 
to  dialectical  peculiarity."  And  of  thirty-nine  variations  from 
the  Peshito  in  the  first  seven  chaptera  of  a  codex  of  the  Vat- 
ican, at  Rome,  of  date  a.  d.  548,  twenty-one  are  found  literally, 
and  traces  of  some  of  the  others,  in  Dr.  C.'s  text. 

Dean  Alford,  indeed,  calls  the  Curetonian  Syriac,  **  perhaps 
the  earliest  anH  most  important  of  all  the  versions ;  "  but  Rev. 
F.  H.  Scrivener,  the  high  and  well-known  authority  here 
quoted,  thus  concludes  his  able  examination  of  its  claims. 
**  On  the  whole,  fully  admitting  the  critical  value  of  this  newly 
discovered  document,  and  feeling  much  perplexed  when  we  try 
to  account  for  its  origin,  we  yet  see  no  reason  whatever  to 
doubt  its  decided  inferiority  in  every  respect  to  the  primitive 
version  (the  Peshito)  still  read  throughout  the  Churches  of 
the  East." 

2.  The  Peshito  Syriac.  This  version  derives  its  name  from 
the  Syrian  adjective  which  means  **  simple,"  '^  faithful ; "  a 
name  used  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
was  called  qdmoj  **the  old,"  as  early  as  616  a.  d.  It  was 
first  printed  in  1555,  at  Vienna. 

It  contains  all  the  New  Testament,  except  the  Revelation ; 
2  Peter ;  2  and  3  John ;  Jude ;  Gospel  of  John  vii.  53  — 
▼iii.  11 ;  part  of  verse  35  of  Matt.  viii. ;  Acts  viii.  37  ;  xv.  84 ; 
1  John  V.  7. 
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The  edition  was  of  a  thousand  cofHeSt  half  of  which  were 
sent  to  Syria,  and  is  very  scarce,  and  held  in  high  repnte.  In 
subsequent  editions  of  the  version,  the  parts  wanting  have  been 
supplied  firom  several  sources,  but  really  form  no  part  of  the 
Peshito. 

The  Old  Testament  portion  (unhappily  incomplete)  of  this 
Peshito  version,  was  first  publbhed  in  the  magnificent  Paris 
Polyglot  of  1645.  It  was  edited  by  Sionita,  a  Maronite 
Syrian,  who  added,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  four  missing 
Epistles  published  by  Pococke,  in  1630,  firom  a  Bodleian  manu- 
script ;  and  the  Apocalypse,  fix>m  a  Leyden  manuscript  published 
by  De  Dieu  in  1627.  Walton's  London  Polyglott  (1654-7) 
gives  very  little  more  than  a  reprint  of  Sionita's  Syriac  text, 
with  Trost's  various  readings,  but  interpolates  John  vii.  53  -*- 
viii.  11,  firom  a  manuscript  of  Abp.  Ussher's,  now  lost. 

In  1664,  Giles  Gutbier  (^gidius  Gutbirius,  as  he  Latinises 
himself)  published  an  octavo  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
containing  all  the  interpolated  matter  (and  1  John  v.  7  in  ad- 
dition) from  Tremellius's  own  translation  to  Syriac,  which  he 
composed  and  inserted  in  his  margin.  A  copy  of  Gutbier's 
book  is  in  possession  of  the  writer.  He  used  two  manuscripts, 
by  one  of  which  he  corrected  Sionita's  punctuation.  He 
added,  in  a  second  volume,  a  glossary,  notes,  and  various  read- 
ings. 

Incomplete  as  the  Peshito  version  is,  and  needing,  as  it  still 
does,  a  critical  revision  worthy  of  its  antiquity  and  importance, 
firom  the  ample  means  now  known  to  scholars,  some  idea  of  its 
value  may  be  gained  fix>m  the  remark  of  Scrivener,  who  says : 
^^  We  can  [cannot]  but  assent  to  the  ripe  judgment  of  Mi- 
chaelis,  who,  after  thirty  years'  study  of  its  contents,  declared 
that  he  caidd  comuU  no  translation  with  so  much  confidence  in 
cases  of  difficulty  and  doubt." 

I  add,  from  the  same  well-informed  writer  who  has  furnished 
these  facts  and  opinions,^  and  from  other  sources,  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  Syriac  language  in  general,  and  the  style  of  the 
Peshito  version  in  particular. 

The  Aramasan  or  Syriac  (preserved  to  this  day  as  their 


1  PUtm  IfUrcduction  to  the  CriUeum  of  the  Neie  TettamenL    CtmbridgQ  (Eag.), 
IML    Pp.  229-361. 
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sacred  tongae  by  several  Eastern  churches),  is  an  important 
branch  of  the  great  Shemitic  family  of  languages,  which,  as 
early  as  Jacob's  age,  existed  distinct  from  the  Hebrew,  Gen. 
xxzi.  47.  In  its  present  state,  it  was  spoken  in  the  north  of 
Syria,  and  in  Upper  Mesopotamia,  the  native  region  of  the 
patriarch  Abraham,  —  about  Edessa.^ 

It  was,  probably,  in  its  elements,  a  language  of  the  Ancient 
Church,  as  being  the  speech  of  that  land  of  the  **  children  "  or 
**  Sons  of  the  East "  (Gen.  xxix.  1),  in  which  was  recorded  the 
**  wisdom  of  the  Sons  of  the  East "  (1  Kings  v.  10,  compare  Jer. 
xlix.  28 ;  Job  i.  2),  —  of  that  Aram  or  Syria,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Euphrates,  where,  we  are  taught,  ^*  was  the  Ancient  Church, 
and  where  its  remains  continued  a  long  time."  A.  C.  3762. 
«« From  Syria,  out  of  the  mountains  of  the  east,"  from  the 
^*'  banks  of  the  river,"  came  Balaam  (Numb,  xxiii.  7),  who 
ottered  that  striking  ^*  prophecy  concerning  the  Lord's  coming  " 
(xxiv.  17)  ;  for  "  amongst  the  Sons  of  the  East  who  were  of 
Syria,  such  prophetic  knowledge  had  existed  from  ancient 
times."  It  was  the  language  of  those  *^  wise  men  "  (mdgot^ 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  calls  them)  ^^  from  the  East " 
(jnff(^oo^v8h{4)a  m(f)n  m(d)dnkh{6)a^  says  the  Peshito)  (Matt, 
ii.  1,  7),  who  brought  the  homage  of  their  Christmas  presents, 
of  such  high,  spiritual  significance,  to  the  Kingly  Infant  Jesus 
(verse  11,  compared  with  verse  2),  namely  "  gold,  frankincense, 
and  myrrh."  These  magi,  we  are  taught,  ^*  were  of  those 
who  were  called  the  Sons  of  the  East,"  which,  in  the  internal 
sense,  *'  signifies  those  who  are  in  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
truth ; "  for  "  they  were  in  the  knowledge  that  the  Lord  was 
about  to  be  bom,  and  were  made  acquainted  with  His  coming 
by  a  star,  which  appeared  to  them  in  the  east."  The  priests 
and  sages,  or  wise  and  learned  men  of  those  countries,  were 
called  magi,  as  appears  from  the  Hebrew  prophets  throughout, 
as  well  as  from  Matt.  ii.  (compare  Gen.  xli.  8 ;  Ex.  vii.  11 ; 
Dan.  ii.  27 ;  iv.  3, 4  ;  1  Kings  v.  10),  to  whom  the  lore  of  tradi- 
tion and  books  was  familiar ;  and  some  of  these  books  must  have 

1  EdeiM  was  the  ancient  Ur,  now  Urfah  and  Orfe,  ajinrnt  600  mfles  N.  bj  £.  of 
Jerusalem,  in  lat  87°  8^  long.  38°  56^  It  still  has  some  40,000  people,  and  is  the  em- 
poriom  and  place  of  tnuisit  of  a  large  caravan  trade  between  Diarbekir,  Aleppo,  and 
the  Levant;  and  its  merchanto  trade  through  Aleppo  with  Europe. 
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been  in  Syriac,  and  some  from  the  Ancient  Church.  See 
A.  C.  3762,  4112,  etc. 

The  Syriac  language  ^^  is  a  more  copious,  flexible,  and  ele- 
gant language  than  the  Hebrew  (which  ceased  to  be  vernacular 
at  the  Babylonish  captivity,  b.  c.  588)  had  ever  the  means  of 
becoming,  and  is  so  intimately  akin  to  the  Chaldee,  as  spoken 
at  Babylon,  and  subsequently  throughout  Palestine,  that  the 
latter  was  popularly  known  by  its  name  (2  Kings  xviii.  26  ;  Is. 
xxxvi.  11  ;  Dan.  ii.  4)." 

As  the  Gospel  took  firm  root  at  the  Sjrrian  capital,  Antioch, 
within  a  few  years  after  the  Lord's  ascension  (Acts  xi.  19-27 ; 
xiii.  1,  etc.),  we  might  deem  it  probable  that  its  tidings  soon 
spread  from  the  Greek  capital  into  the  native  interior,  even 
though  we  utterly  rejected  the  venerable  tradition  of  Thad- 
deus's  mission  to  Abgarus,  toparch  of  Edessa,  as  well  as  the 
[supposed]  iable  of  that  monarch's  intercourse  with  the  Saviour 
while  yet  on  earth  (Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist.,  i.  13 ;  ii.  1).  At 
all  events,  we  are  sure  that  Christianity  flourished  in  these 
regions  at  a  very  early  period.  It  is  even  possible  that  the 
Syriac  Scriptures  were  seen  by  Hegesippus  in  the  second 
century  (Euseb.,  Eccl.  Hist.,  iv.  22).  They  were  familiarly 
used  and  claimed  as  his  national  version  by  that  great  Syr- 
ian Father,  Ephraem  of  Edessa,  in  the  fourth  century. 

''Thus  the  universal  belief  of  later  ages,  and  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  seem  to  render  it  unquestionable  that  the  Syrian  Chorch 
was  possessed  of  a  translation,  both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  it  used  habitually,  and  for  public  worship  exclusively, 
from  the  second  century  of  our  era  downwards.  As  early  as  ▲.  d. 
170  (says  Mill,  *'  Proleg."  §  1239),  ho  Suros  [i.  e.  *the  Syrian'  Scrip- 
tures]  is  cited  by  Melito,  on  Gen.  xxii.  13.  Even  af\er  fourteen 
hundred  years  of  grievous  divisions,  (dating  from  the  Councils  of 
Ephesus  and  Chalcedon),  separating  the  Syrian  Christians  into  hostile 
communions,  the  same  translation  of  Holy  Scripture  is  now  freely 
read  alike  in  the  public  assemblies  of  the  Nestorians  among  the  fast- 
nesses of  Koordistan,  of  the  Monophysites  who  are  scattered  on  the 
plains  of  Syria,  of  the  Christians  of  St  Thomas  along  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  and  of  the  Maronites  on  the  mountain-terraces  of  Lebanon* 
Manuscripts  from  each  of  these  rival  communions  have  from  time  to 
time  flowed  into  the  libraries  of  the  West ;  yet  they  all  exhibit  a  text 
in  every  respect  the  same  ;  all  are  without  the  Apocalypse  and  four  of 
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the  Catholic  Epistled, —  no  slight  proof  of  high  antiquity  —  all  cor- 
respond with  what  we  know  of  the  Peshito.  Indeed,  literary  history 
can  hardly  afford  a  more  powerful  case  than  has  heen  established  for 
the  identity  of  the  version  of  the  Syriac  now  called  the  Peshito,  with 
that  osed  by  the  Eastern  Church  long  before  the  great  schism  had  its 
beginning  in  the  native  land  of  the  Gk)spel.'' 

'^  For  the  style  of  the  Peshito  version,  ^composed  in  the  purest 
dialect  of  a  perspicuous  and  elegant,  if  not  a  very  copious  languagCi 
no  version  can  well  be  more  exempt  from  the  besetting  faults  of  trans- 
lations, constraint  and  stiffness  of  expression  ;  yet  while  remarkable 
for  its  ease  and  freedom,  it  very  seldom  becomes  loose  or  paraphrastic. 

^  Though  a  word  or  two  may  occasionally  be  inserted  to  unravel 
some  involved  construction  (Acts  x.  88 ;  Eph.  iii.  1 ;  CoL  ii.  14 ; 
1  John  L  1),  or  elucidate  what  else  might  be  obscure  (Luke  ix.  84 ; 
xvi.  8  ;  Acts  i.  19 ;  ii.  14,  24 ;  v.  4  ;  xiii.  15  ;  Bom.  xii.  16  ;  xiv.  1, 
etc.),  yet  seldom  would  its  liberty  in  this  particular  offend  any  but 
the  most  servile  adherent  to  the  lett^  of  the  Greek.^ 

'*  The  Peshito  has  well  been  called  '  the  Queen  of  Versions '  of 
Holy  Writ ;  for  it  is  at  once  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  best,  of  all 
those  whereby  Grod*s  Providence  has  blessed  and  edified  the  Church."  ' 

1  The  Palestinian  vernacular  words  retained  in  the  Greek  and  in  our  English  transla- 
tion, snch  BBhtma  tabnchthani  (Matt,  xxvii.  46);  tpkphatha  (Mark  vii.  34);  fnammon 
(Matt.  vi.  24f  etc.);  golgolha  (Matt  xxvii.  33,  etc.);  taUiha  cum  (Mark  v.  41);  corhan 
(Mark  vii.  11);  rabboni  (John  xx.  16);  raca  (Matt.  v.  22),  are  expressed  in  the 
Peshito  by  the  original  words,  evidently ;  and  these  words  are  not  explained  as  in  the 
Greek,  which  the  English  follows. 

ThoB,  Matt  xxvii.  46,  has  a(m)yl,  a(m)yl  kn(o)n(o)a  8b(ft)qth(o)ny,  without  ex- 
plaining it.  Mark  viL  34  has  d(»)thph(&)thkh,  and  continues  using  the  same  word, 
thus:  —  **  and  to  him,  on  the  instant,  athph&thkhv  (were  opened  to  him)  his  eyes."  So 
at  Mark  v.  41,  etc.,  the  Peshito  has  iaUtha  (t(M)lyth(o)a)  for  **  damsel,"  three  times  in 
V.  40,  twice  in  v.  41,  and  again  in  v.  42.  Thus,  v.  41,  '*  and  He  said  to  her  t(M)Iyth(o)a 
qv(oo)my  (damsel, arise!);  and  on  the  instant"  q(o)m(A)th  t(M)lyth(o)a  (arose  —  she 
the  damsel),  —  thus  continuing  to  use  the  same  words  as  a  matter  of  course.  Mammon 
is  expressed  by  m(o)m(oo)n(o)a,  the  same  word;  corinm  is  qv(oo)rb(o)n(o)a;  raka  is 
r(A)k(A)a;  golgotha  is  g(o)g\'(<>o)lth(o)a.  But  John  xx.  16  has  a  curious  reading,  "  and 
tnmed-ahe  and  said  she  to  Him  ebrayth  (pron.  abroeeih  and  meaning,  "  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,"  that  is,  the  Jerusalem  dialect,  probably,  as  the  Peshito  is  in  the  Antioch  dia- 
lect) r(ft)bv(oo)ny(e)  (and  so  the  Greek  hrabbouni)  dm(»)th(«)am(ft)r  m(&)Iph(o)Q(o)a 
which  is  "  in  the  place  of  saying,  Teacher." 

*  So  valuable  was  this  version  deemed  by  a  distinguished  American  scholar,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Murdock,  that,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  to  use  his  own  naive  and  beautiful  words,  he 
'*  commenced  reading  it  and  at  every  step  found  increasing  delight  The  artless  sim- 
plicity, directness,  and  transparency  of  the  style,  —  the  propriety  and  beauty  of  the  con- 
ceptions of  Christ  and  his  followers,  as  expressed  in  a  Shemitish  dialect  very  nearly  iden- 
tiod  with  their  vernacular  tongue, —  the  pleasing  thought  that  the  words  were,  proba* 
bly,  in  great  part,  the  very  terms  which  the  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  actually  uttered 
in  their  discourses  and  conversations^  —  and  especially  the  fhll  comprehension  which 
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8.  It  remains  but  to  notice  briefly  the  Syriac  versions  of  fihe 
New  Testament  called  the  Philoxenian  and  the  Jemsalem. 

Philoxenus,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Eastern  Syria  (who 
lived  from  a.  d.  488  to  518),  desiring  for  his  countiymen  a 
more  literal  translation  from  the  Greek  than  the  Peshito  aitts 
at  being,  procured  a  version  to  be  made  by  Polycarp,  of  the 
New  Testament  and  Psalter,  A.  d.  508.  This  version  was 
afterwards  collated,  as  the  author  says,  *^  with  much  diligence  by 
me  the  poor  Thomas  "  (of  Harkel,  afterwards  himself  Bishop 
of  Hierapolis),  *^  by  the  help  of  two  or  three  Greek  manoscriptii 
in  Alexandria ;  "  and  again  written  out  and  collated  by  him  in 
A.  D.  616.  It  is  believed  that  Bishop  Thomas  so  modified  the 
text,  that  it  remains  in  the  state  in  which  Polycarp  lefl  it  onlj 
in  one  codex  now  at  Rome. 

In  1730,  four  Syriac  manuscripts  were  sent  from  Diarbekir  to 

the  Syriac  translator  seemed  to  have  of  the  force  and  meaning  of  the  inspired  oifgiiMl, 
served  to  chain  attention  and  hold  the  mind  spell-bound  to  the  book. 

**  Such  exquisite  pleasure  the  writer  longed  to  have  others  share  with  him ;  but  as 
few  persons,  even  among  the  clergy,  have  either  leisure  or  facilities  for  acquiring  the 
Syriac  language,  he  soon  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  conld  do  nothing  better  thaa 
first  read  the  book  carefully  through,  and  then  give  a  literal  and  exact  tnoslatkio 
of  it" 

He  '*  commenced  his  translation  in  August,  1S45,  and  completed  it  on  the  18th  of 
June,  1846.**  His  excellent  work  bears  the  title  of  the  original,  *''  The  New  TestaiMBt; 
or  the  book  of  the  Holy  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  our  God,  Jesus  the  Messiah ;  **  with  the 
addition,  "  a  literal  translation  from  the  Syriac  Peshito  version."  New  Yoik,  1858. 
But  he  has  given  the  whole  New  Testament  from  the  Syriac,  besides  what  properly  be- 
longs, as  has  been  stated  above,  to  the  Peshito.  Since  the  article  herewith  was  sent  to 
the  editors,  I  have  read  portions  of  his  version  with  much  of  that  delight  so  sweetly 
expressed  by  Dr.  M.  The  perusal  certainly  gives  a  newness  and  freshness  and  **  realiz- 
ing sense  "  to  the  narratives,  which  is  inconceivable,  except  to  experience,  lira  etor? 
of  the  "  Acts  "  of  the  Apostles,  especially  of  Paul,  seems  almost  as  new,  life-lSke,  and 
vivid  as  the  columns  of  to-day*s  newspaper.  I  find  also  in  Dr.  M.*8  Appendix,  a 
larger  account  (of  course  up  to  1858,  only)  than  I  had  room  for,  of  the  printed  Syriae 
versions,  and  of  his  own  materials,  to  which  the  reader  is  earnestly  commended. '  My 
present  purpose  will  be  accomplished  if  I  turn  attention  to  the  subject 

In  this  connection,  it  is  of  great  interest  to  know,  that  through  the  exertions  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Perkins  (whom  the  present  writer  delights  to  honor  as  a  classmate)  and  otben, 
missionaries  under  the  direction  of  the  A.  B.  G.  F.  M.,  a  new  life  seems  to  have  been 
infused  into  the  Eastern,  or  Nestorian  communion  of  the  primitive  Syrian  Chiiich;  so 
that,  as  this  Apostolic  Peshito  version  had  in  the  course  of  ages  become  antiqnatwl  in 
language,  a  new  version  was  required  for  the  common  people.  This  these  misdoiiarice 
accomplished  for  the  New  Testament,  at  Oroomiah,  in  Persia,  in  1846,  and  it  Mras  printed 
there,  in  one  volume,  quarto,  with  the  old  Syriac  in  parallel  columns,  and  both  in  the 
modem  Nestorian  character,  with  a  marginal  notice  of  all  the  deviations  of  the  Srriae 
from  the  Greek.  Its  old  Syriac  text,  says  Dr.  M.,  appears  to  coincide  with  that  of 
tlia  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
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Dr.  Ridley,  two  of  which  proTed  to  belong  to  this  translation, 
both  containing  the  Gospels,  one  of  them  being  the  only  eadant 
copy  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Wetstein  collated  them  for 
his  New  Testament,  in  1746.  On  lUdlej's  death  the  manu- 
Bcripts  went  to  New  College,  Oxford,  and  were  edited  by 
Joseph  White,  Professor  of  Arabic,  *^  an  industrious,  able,  and 
genuine  scholar,"  —  the  Gospels  in  2  vols.,  4to,  1788,  with  a 
Latin  version  and  satisfactory  Prolegomena;  the  Acts  and 
Catholic  Epistles  in  1799,  and  the  Pauline  Epistles  in  1808. 
Meanwhile  Storr  and  Flatt  had  examined  and  described  seven 
or  eight  continental  codexes  of  the  Gospel  in  this  version,  some 
of  which  are  thought  to  be  superior  to  White's. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Philoxenian  is  its  excessive 
closeness  to  the  original  Greek ;  **  It  is  probably  the  most  ser- 
vile translation  ever  made.  The  Peshito  is  beyond  doubt  taken 
as  its  basis,  and  is  violently  changed  in  order  to  force  it  into 
rigorous  conformity  with  tlie  very  letter  of  the  Greek.  Its 
very  defects,  however,  as  a  version,  give  it  weight  as  a  textual 
authority :  there  can  be  no  hesitation  about  the  readings  of  the 
copies  from  which  such  a  book  was  made." 

4.  The  Jerusalem  Syrian.  Of  this  but  one  manuscript  has 
been  discovered.  It  is  a  partial  Lectionary  or  Service-Book  of 
the  Gospels,  in  the  Vatican  Library,  on  196  quarto  thick  vellum 
leaves,  written  in  two  columns  in  a  rude  hand,  with  rubric  notes 
of  Church-lessons,  in  the  Carshunic^  that  is,  bad  Arabic  in 
Syrian  letters.  Its  scribe  was  Elias,  a  presbyter  of  Abydos ; 
who  wrote  it,  according  to  his  subscription,  in  the  monastery  of 
the  Abbot  Moses,  at  Antioch,  in  1030  a.  d. 

The  version  appears  to  be  made  from  the  Greek,  and  is  quite 
independent  of  the  Peshito.  Its  remarkable  point  is  the  pecul- 
iar dialect  it  exhibits,  and  which  has  suggested  its  name.  Its 
grammatical  forms  are  far  less  Syriac  than  Chaldee.  As  it  is 
mentioned  by  no  Syriac  writer,  it  was  probably  used  but  by  a 
few  remote  churches  of  Lebanon  or  Galilee.  "  Though  far 
surpassed  in  elegance  by  the  Peshito,"  adds  Scrivener,  "  in 
faithftilness  to  the  Greek  by  the  Philoxenian,  yet  it  has  its 
value  as  showing  the  state  of  the  Greek  text  in  1080  a.  d."  ^ 
Of  all  the  Syriac  books,  this  copy,  and  Barsalibi^s  recension  of 

1  Scrivener,  p.  241-4,  etc. 
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the  Philoxenian,  alone  contain  John  vii.  53  —  viii.  11.  Akin 
to  it  is  a  manuscript  Tischendorf  brought  from  the  East,  now  at 
St.  Petersburg,  which  he  dates  in  the  5th  century,  but  it  re- 
mains (1861)  to  be  collated. 

5.  Another  Vatican  manuscript — by  a  "  Deacon  David,**  in 
a  monastery  on  Mount  Singara,  near  Aleppo  —  is  called  the 
Karkaphensian.  It  is  of  date  980  a.  d.,  on  thick  yellow 
vellum,  in  large  folio,  in  two  columns ;  the  ink,  especially  the 
points  in  vermilion,  often  pale.  Its  close  connection  with  the 
Peshito  is  stated  to  be  very  manifest.  j.  w.  j. 

NswroMYiLLE,  Nov.  9. 1868. 


OUR  HOUSES. 

It  is  written  in  Luke  :  — 

^  And  there  were  in  the  same  country  shepherds  abiding  in  the  field, 
keeping  watch  over  their  fiock  by  night. 

^*  And,  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  shone  round  about  them :  and  they  were  sore  afraid. 

^^  And  the  angel  said  unto  them,  Fear  not,  for  behold,  I  bring  yoa 
good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people. 

^<  For  unto  you  is  bom  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour, 
which  is  Christ  the  Lord."     ii.  8-11. 

'*  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  angels  were  gone  away  from  them  into 
heaven,  the  shepherds  said  one  to  another.  Let  us  now  go  even  onto 
Bethlehem,  and  see  this  thing  which  is  come  to  pass,  which  the  Lord 
hath  made  known  unto  us. 

^'  And  they  came  with  haste,  and  found  Mary  and  Joseph,  and  the 
babe  lying  in  a  manger."     ii.  15,  16. 

This  is  written  of  the  shepherds  who  sought  the  Lord  Jesus, 
when  first  He  was  bom  into  this  outer  world.  And  in  Matthew 
it  is  written  of  the  wise  men  who  came  from  the  East  for  a 
similar  purpose :  — 

*^  And  when  they  were  come  into  the  house,  they  saw  the  young 
child  with  Mary  His  mother,  and  fell  down  and  worshipped  Him." 
ii.  11. 

They  had  seen  His  star  in  the  East ;  and  by  following  its 
leading,  they  ^^  came  to  where  the  young  child  was.'* 
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We  may,  all  of  us,  become  shepherds ;  we  may  all  seek  our 
Lord  and  find  Him,  as  did  the  wise  men  of  old.  But  our  search 
and  our  finding  of  Him  must  differ  from  theirs,  because  it  shall 
be  accomplished  in  a  spiritual  way  instead  of  a  natural  way. 

Sheep  correspond  to  the  affection  or  desire  for  good  in  man  ; 
and  Swedenborg  says  that  shepherds  represent  those  who  teach 
and  lead  to  the  good  of  charity  by  the  truth  of  faith. 

If  we  truly  love  goodness,  we  are  in  the  condition  signified 
in  the  Word  of  God  by  sheep.  Innocence,  gentleness,  and 
purity  are  the  qualities  which  they  represent ;  and  all  these 
must  proceed  from  the  love  of  goodness.  If  we  have  this  in 
our  hearts,  we  are  of  that  flock  which  the  Lord  shall  lead  like 
a  shepherd ;  whose  lambs  He  shall  gather  wUh  His  arm^  and 
carry  in  His  bosom*  Jesus  Himself  was  called  ^^  The  Lamb  of 
God,*'  because  in  Him  Divine  goodness  itself  is  manifested; 
and  a  Iamb  is  the  outward  symbol  of  the  innocence  and  purity 
of  goodness. 

When  we  endeavor  to  make  the  love  of  goodness  the  rule 
for  ail  our  life,  it  will  be  manifested  outwardly  by  words  and 
deeds  of  charity  for  others ;  and  thus  teaching  and  leading 
others  to  the  same  good,  we  may  become  shepherds  who  care 
for  the  sheep  spiritually. 

When  we  come  into  this  condition,  we  are  spiritually  **  in 
the  same  country  "  where  Jesus  is  bom :  for  He  came  to  do 
good  ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  love  of  good,  which  is  the  love 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  love  of  doing  good,  which  is  charity  to 
our  neighbor,  are  made  the  rule  of  our  life,  that  the  Lord  can 
make  Himself  manifest  to  us,  as  to  the  shepherds  was  announced 
the  birth  of  Jesus. 

The  shepherds  were  "  abiding  in  the  fields  and  keeping  watchj 
by  nighty  over  their  flock.^* 

It  is  night  with  us  spiritually,  when  we  cannot  clearly  dis- 
cern the  truth  which  should  be  our  spiritual  light,  and  are 
therefore  in  a  state  of  doubt  and  perplexity  as  to  what  and  how 
we  ought  to  do.  But  if  we  strive,  through  all  this  night,  to 
cherish  and  guard  from  the  approach  of  evil  that  desire  for 
good  which  may  be  within,  —  to  do  for  others  all  the  good  we 
can  by  the  faithful  performance  of  the  daily  duties  that  come 
to  us,  thus  keeping  watch  over  our  flock  by  night,  the  Lord 
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Jesus  may  be  manifested  to  us  in  an  unexpected  way,  by  lead- 
ing us  to  some  interior  perception  of  His  infinite  Love  and 
Wisdom,  as  they  are  continually  adapting  themselves  for  our 
reception  and  instruction. 

The  star  in  the  East  still  appears  shining  clearly  before  the 
mental  vision  of  each  one  of  us,  whose  inner  life  is  lil^e  that  of 
the  shepherds,  —  who  loves  to  learn  of  the  Lord,  and  to  hdp 
others  to  learn  of  Him ;  and  the  star  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  —  a  knowledge  which  is  BOtUfying^  a  knowledge  which 
teaches  us  that  the  only  way  of  inheriting  eternal  life  is  to  obey 
God's  commandments.  Whenever  we  willingly  follow  this  star, 
it  will  always  lead  us  to  our  Lord.  But  like  the  shepherds  and 
the  wise  men,  we  cannot  see  Him  or  know  Him,  until  we  are 
come  into  the  house. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  compare  man's  life  to  a  house; 
so  common,  that  when  man  is  spoken  of  as  a  temple  of  Gh>d, 
every  one  knows  that  his  life  is  meant. 

To  this  life  there  is  an  exterior  and  an  interior  part,  fidy 
represented  by  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  houses  we  live 
in.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  house  respectable  in  outward  i^ 
pearance,  where,  once  within  its  doors,  its  lack  of  neatness  and 
of  all  the  comforts  of  a  well-ordered  home  have  made  you  tmn 
away  in  disgust  ?  Well  I  this  is  just  such  a  house  as  we  some- 
times wish  to  invite  our  Lord  into,  when  we  try  to  appear  well 
before  men,  but  in  reality  care  little  for  the  commandments  of 
God. 

In  our  dwellings  here  we  desire  and  are  pleased  with  uni- 
formity, fitness,  and  correspondence  of  the  interior  with  the  ex- 
terior. Shall  not  this  also  be  our  aim  in  the  preparation  of 
those  houses  which  shall  be  our  Eternal  Homes  ?  If  we  ap- 
pear outwardly  good  before  men,  shall  it  not  be  our  constant 
and  earnest  endeavor  that  this  goodness  may  proceed  fi*om  pure 
motives  within,  —  that  all  that  we  do  may  be  done  because 
our  Lord  has  commanded,  and  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  ap- 
pearance ? 

There  is  work  to  be  done  in  the  interior  as  well  as  on  the 
exterior  of  our  lives.  In  the  daily  routine  of  labor  which 
comes  to  all,  we  seem  to  go  out  of  our  houses  to  meet  with  the 
world ;  and  to  some  it  seems  almost  a  sacrilege  to  take  with 
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them  any  of  the  holy  things  from  within.  A  person  not  long 
since,  in  reply  to  a  suggestion  that  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  a 
verse  from  the  Bible,  would  be  a  protection  from  temptation  in 
the  midst  of  daily  toils,  made  the  remark  that  ^^  it  would  seem 
hardly  proper  to  use  them  in  that  way,  as  th^  belong  to  one 
part  of  our  life,  and  daily  toil  to  another."  So  are  our  inner 
and  outer  life  separated,  when  they  should  be  one. 

Our  every-day  life  requires  the  exercise  of  external  fiu;ul- 
ties ;  for  it  is  our  duty  to  live  in  this  world  as  our  Father  has 
made  us  to  live.  But  we  need  to  be  careful  not  to  forget 
that  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  make  constant  use  of  inner  prin- 
ciples as  of  outer  faculties. 

We  must  not  forget  the  innde  of  the  house  in  our  care  for 
the  outside.  Our  houses  need  to  be  not  only  swept  and  cleaned, 
but  filled  with  thing,  convenient  and  Jdy  for  constant  n.e. 
We  need  to  make  the  effort,  not  only  to  put  away  evil  things 
firom  our  lives,  but  to  make  use  of  the  good  things  which  will 
take  their  place.  And  this  is  a  work  which  will  take  us  into 
the  interiors  of  our  lives,  and  help  us  to  use  the  good  things 
that  we  may  learn  there,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 

When  we  read  the  Word  of  God,  or  hear  it  read  ;  when  we 
pray  to  Him  as  He  has  taught  us,  we  have  little  use  for  our 
external  faculties.  Our  desire  should  always  be,  at  such  times, 
to  think  of  what  we  hear  and  say,  and  to  understand  as  well 
as  we  can.  Then  are  we  within,  in  the  interior  part  of  our 
life,  where  Jesus  has  told  us  to  enter  and  ^^  shut  the  door " 
when  we  pray ;  and  here  shall  we  surely  find  our  Lord,  as  the 
shepherds  found  Him  in  a  representative  way. 

We  may  apply  this  principle  in  various  ways.  When  we  go 
to  church  on  the  Sabbath,  or  to  any  meeting  designed  for  re* 
ligious  instruction  and  improvement,  in  an  external  frame  of 
mind,  that  is,  allowing  our  thoughts  to  dwell  upon  our  daily 
work,  our  trials  and  our  cares,  we  can  never  receive  the  benefit 
which  we  are  able  to  when,  leaving  all  outside  things,  we  try  at 
least,  to  rest  our  thoughts  upon  our  Father  in  heaven,  and 
the  truth  which  He  shows  us ;  for  thus  do  we  enter  into  our 
hause^  and  the  Lord  is  there  I 

So,  too,  when  we  would  meditate  upon  any  subject  of  vital 
importance,  we  need  to  enter  into  the  house;  for  if  we  attempt 
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it  under  the  influence  of  thoughts  and  feelings  which  belong 
to  our  outside  life,  the  result  must  be  very  different  from  that 
to  which  we  may  come  through  the  influence  of  thoughts  and 
desires  which  belong  to  the  interests  of  our  spiritual  life. 
There,  too,  may  we  find  our  Lord :  not  always  upon  the 
**  Great  White  Throne  *'  of  His  power,  but  as  our  Saviour 
from  sin,  adapting  Himself,  in  His  infinite  mercy,  to  our  fee- 
ble comprehension  of  Him,  and  of  His  requirements  ;  and  when 
we  find  Him,  shall  not  we  also  fall  down  and  worship  Him  ? 

In  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Matthew  there  arQ  seven  paia- 
bles  spoken  by  the  Lord  Jesus  to  the  people  who  gathered 
in  great  multitudes  to  hear  Him.  And  when  His  disaples 
asked  Him  why  He  spoke  to  the  people  in  parables.  His  an- 
swer was,  ^^  Because  it  is  given  unto  you  to  know  the  my»- 
teries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  to  them  it  is  not  given.** 
It  is  afterwards  written,  ^^  Then  Jesus  sent  the  multitude 
away,  and  went  into  the  house ;  and  His  disciples  came  unto 
Him,  saying.  Declare  unto  us  the  parable  of  the  tares  of  the 
field."  And  He  told  them  something  of  its  meaning  which 
they  could  understand. 

Now  this  was  after  they  entered  into  the  house.  While  they 
were  with  the  multitude  without,  they  were  unable  to  perceive 
the  lessons  for  spiritual  life  concealed  within  the  words  of  the 
parables,  because  their  condition  represented  the  condition  of  all 
whose  entire  devotion  to  external  things  prevents  any  recog- 
nition of  the  lessons  of  heavenly  wisdom  presented  for  their 
eternal  improvement  in  the  most  common  events  of  daily  life,  or 
even  in  the  Word  of  the  Lord.  To  such,  life  is  but  **the 
same  old  story  '*  which  all  must  read,  —  a  sort  of  inevitable 
necessity ;  while  they  who  enter  into  the  hotise  to  find  their 
Lord,  shall  forever  learn  of  a  hidden  meaning,  —  shall  learn 
that  this  life  is  all  a  parable,  and  that  its  meaning  is  ^^  a  l\fe  be^ 
yond.^'  E.  B.  H, 

Cambbidgb,  Mass. 
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THE  EMPLOYMENTS  OF  THE  ANGELS. 

It  is  not  at  all  remarkable,  perhaps,  that  Christians  of  the 
present  age,  who  have  so  widely  departed  from  the  truth  in  re- 
gard to  some  of  the  most  important  revelations  contained  in 
the  Bible,  shoald  be  little  able  to  distinguish  between  that 
which  is  spiritual  and  that  which  is  natural,  and  should  en- 
tertain such  crude  and  imperfect  ideas  in  relation  to  the  un- 
seen and  eternal  world.  So  long  as  the  angels  are  conceived 
of  as  scarcely  more  than  airy  phantoms,  possessing  none  of  the 
distinguishable  features  of  an  active  and  corporeal  existence,  so 
long  the  spiritual  world  can  present  to  our  contemplation  little 
more  than  an  empty  and  undefinable  blank.  It  possesses 
nothing  that  is  palpable  to  our  senses.  It  is  like  the  first  ves- 
tige of  creation,  without  form  and  void  ;  and  in  regard  to  which 
it  may  truly  be  said,  that  darkness  is  upon  the  &ce  of  the  deep. 
We  know  not  what  properties  to  assign  to  it.  Our  thoughts 
are  at  a  loss  to  give  to  it  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.  It 
has  no  objects  that  can  be  seen,  no  sounds  that  can  be  heard,  no 
forms  that  can  be  felt,  comprehended,  and  loved.  We  may 
indeed  say  in  general  terms,  that  it  is  the  habitation  of  the 
angels,  and  a  world  of  perennial  delight  and  enjoyment.  But 
after  all,  even  according  to  this  description,  it  is  a  world  of  whose 
true  character  we  have  not  the  least  adequate  conception,  and 
whose  sublime  verities  to  us  have  no  real  existence. 

So  long  as  the  angels  are  deprived  by  ignorant  men  of  prop- 
erties and  dimensions  corresponding  with  those  of  our  own 
bodily  frame,  so  long  as  they  are  divested  by  us  of  a  human  or- 
ganization, it  is  impossible  they  should  constitute  a  world  of  ac- 
tivity and  intelligence  suitable  to  the  comprehension  and  love 
of  our  own  minds.  Low  as  we  have  fallen  in  the  scale  of  in- 
tellect, our  perverted  faculties  nevertheless  aspire  to  something 
that  has  form  and  substance,  and  that  elicits  the  exercise  of 
our  mental  as  well  as  physical  powers.  We  delight  in  a  world 
of  variety,  of  change,  and  of  motion.  We  possess  affections 
and  feelings  that  long  to  be  gratified.  We  are  constantly 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  objects  calculated  to  please  our 
senses.      Our  eyes  gaze  with  rapture  on  forms  of  loveliness 
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and  beauty.  Our  ears  take  in  with  joj  the  sweet  sounds  of 
melody  and  music.  Our  hearts  respond  to  the  calls  of  an  un- 
bounded fie^d  of  enjoyment  around  us.  We  require  a  world 
of  wonder  and  grandeur  in  which  we  may  indulge  our  powers. 
We  perceive  that  God  created  us  to  be  happy  ;  and  although 
we  have  blunted  our  feelings  to  that  which  is  truly  exceUeit 
and  good,  yet  we  are  permitted  to  rejoice  in  a  lower  degree  of 
happiness,  which  we  know  a  kind  and  bountiful  Providence  b 
always  endeavoring  to  provide  for  us,  in  spite  of  our  own  weak- 
ness and  folly.  We  have  a  natural  world  to  expatiate  in ;  and 
it  was  intended  that  all  the  objects  of  that  world  should  corre- 
spond to  the  objects  of  a  brighter  sphere  above  us.  Another 
world,  deprived  of  these  objects,  —  a  world  of  emptiness  and 
inactivity,  —  would  be  a  world  that  we  could  neitlier  love  nor 
desire.  And  yet  this  is  the  kind  of  world  which  learned  men 
and  Christian  divines  would  seem  to  identify,  for  the  most  part, 
with  that  state  which  is  called  Heaven.  They  tell  us,  indeed, 
that  there  we  shall  be  supremely  happy ;  while  at  the  same 
time  they  deprive  us  of  the  only  elements  in  which  happiness 
is  known  to  consist.  They  make  the  promise  to  the  ear,  while 
they  most  disconragingly  break  it  to  the  hope. 

It  is  pleasing  to  reflect,  however,  that  this  low  and  indistiDCt 
idea  of  heaven  is  in  great  part  confined  to  learned  men  alone. 
The  humble,  unpretending  Christian  is  impressed  with  a  more 
rational  and  exalted  view  of  this  great  and  consoling  subject 
The  poor  and  illiterate  man  has  arrived  at  his  conclusions  in  a 
way  altogether  different  from  that  by  which  his  more  erudite 
fellow-mortal  has  been  guided.     The  latter  has  paid  too  mud 
attention  to  his  own  self-derived  intelligence  ;  while  the  former 
has  listened  to  a  monitor  within,  whose  dictates  have  given 
him  a  more  perfect,  although  by  no  means  a  full  insight  into 
the  mysteries  and  realities  of  the  future  world.     He  thinks  of 
living  there  in  a  great  measure  as  he  has  lived  in  this  world. 
He  hopes  to  be  welcomed  to  the  eternal  mansions  by  the  greet- 
ings of  his  former  companions  and  friends  ;  to  rejoice  in  new 
fields  of  grandeur  and  beauty  ;  to  see  with  his  eyes,  and  hear 
with  his  ears,  objects  and  sounds  similar  to,  although  greatly 
more  delightful  and  perfect,  than  those  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  on  earth ;  to  contract  fii^idships  of  a  holy  and  heavenly 
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character  ;  to  receive  instruction  adapted  to  his  loves  and  affec- 
tions ;  and  to  have  all  his  senses  gratified  by  new  sights  and 
new  enjoyments.  He  expects  still  to  exist  in  a  body  not  un- 
like that  with  which  he  holds  intercourse  with  the  objects  of 
the  present  world.  He  believes  that  he  will  exercise  the  same 
faculties,  only  in  an  improved  state  ;  and  that  he  will  possess 
the  same  consciousness,  which  now  secures  to  him  the  enjoy- 
ment of  earthly  objects.  It  only  requires  that  he  should  think 
a  little  deeper,  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  he  will  be  en- 
gaged in  pursuits  and  employments  corresponding  with  those  in 
which  he  takes  delight  at  present.    . 

But  in  relation  to  the  hopes  and  anticipations  which  such  an 
individual  may  indulge  in,  it  is  highly  necessary  that  he  should 
be  on  his  guard,  lest,  without  a  more  interior  discernment,  he 
should  look  to  have  them  literally  fulfilled.  In  this,  as  in  other 
respects,  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  cometh  not  with  observation. 
We  may,  indeed,  give  free  indulgence  to  the  thought  of  having 
our  highest  loves  and  affections  fully  gratified.  Even  in  this 
world  an  exquisite  pleasure  not  unfrequently  attends  our  holy 
aspirations.  We  feel  that  our  intellectual  existence  is  linked 
with  the  existence  of  the  angels ;  that  we  have  a  consciousness 
identified  with  an  order  of  things  vastly  transcending  the 
grosser  realities  of  an  earthly  experience ;  and  that  at  happy 
intervals  we  may  successfully  call  up  the  brighter  and  more 
perfect  forms  and  visions  of  our  interior  life.  We  ascend  to 
higher  regions  of  our  wonderful  organism,  and  look  down  on 
the  more  common  and  vulgar  objects  of  a  world  below  us.  We 
become  conscious  of  possessing  faculties  that  receive  their 
powers  from  a  spiritual  sphere,  with  which,  so  long  as  we  re- 
main the  tenants  of  a  material  body,  we  can  have  but  an  im- 
perfect acquaintance.  We  know  enough  of  this  sphere,  how- 
ever, to  be  convinced  that  it  differs  widely  from  the  nature  of 
earthly  objects  that  exist  around  us.  But  our  natural  loves  and 
desires  must  necessarily  hold  a  more  intimate  intercourse  with 
the  things  of  our  present  life.  And  yet  our  spiritual  powers 
are  not  inadequate  to  the  conception  of  a  world  whose  ob- 
jects, however  they  may  resemble  those  which  now  give  ex- 
ercise to  our  senses,  must  be  governed  by  different  laws,  and 
must  have  higher  ends  in  view.     All  the  objects  existing  in 
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heaven  will  have  a  tendency  to  make  us  happy,  but  happy  in  a 
different  way  from  those  which  administer  to  our  present  en- 
joyments. 

Another  reason  why  New  Churchmen,  especially,  should  be 
on  their  guard  against  entertaining  a  mere  natural  idea  on  the 
subject  of  heaven,  and  its  delights  and  enjoyments,  is  because 
men  unacquainted  with  our  doctrines  have  sufiered  this  natural 
idea  to  take  possession  of  their  own  minds,  and  have  really  ac- 
cused us  of  holding  opinions  which  they  themselves  have  origi- 
nated. Because  we  have  told  them  there  are  dwellings,  gar- 
dens, and  animals  in  heaven,  that  there  are  books  and  writings 
there,  that  there  are  offices  and  employments  there,  they  have 
attached  to  these  ideas  a  merely  natural  meaning,  and  have 
conceived  of  them  as  bearing  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the 
angels  above  as  they  have  to  men  in  the  present  world.  Thej 
have  supposed  that  we  give  to  the  objects  and  scenery  of  the 
spiritual  world  nothing  higher  or  more  substantial  than  i 
merely  material  existence.  They  imagine  that  according  to 
our  belief  they  originate  there  as  they  have  originated  here ; 
and  that  they  will  occupy  our  minds,  and  influence  our  thoughts 
and  feelings,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  that  the  objects  of 
this  world  did  during  the  years  of  our  natural  life.  They  de- 
clare that  they  must  be  attended  with  the  same  effects,  and 
lead  to  the  same  consequences.  *^  You  will  follow  the  same 
calling  in  that  world,"  say  they,  "  that  you  have  followed  in 
this.  You  must  be  the  same  kind  of  men,  and  must  expect  to 
have  the  same  wants,  and  undergo  the  same  kind  of  labor. 
That  world  will  be  similar  to  this,  and  consequently  you  ^ill 
entertain  the  same  thoughts  that  you  entertain  now,  and  will 
be  engaged  in  the  same  employments." 

It  may  be  that  these  vulgar  notions  are  giving  way  at  present 
to  a  more  correct  and  rational  conception  of  what  we  really  be- 
lieve in  regard  to  the  objects  and  employments  of  the  spiritual 
world.  But  as  some  minds  are  never  more  gratified  than  when 
an  opportunity  offers  of  scoffing  at  that  which  they  do  not  un- 
derstand, we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  these  impressions  are 
to  some  degree  still  cherished,  if  not  for  want  of  having  an  op- 
portunity to  receive  correct  information,  at  least  from  a  feeling 
of  bigoted  malice  and  opposition.    Without  attempting  to  enter 
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into  a  discussion  of  the  full  particulars  of  our  subject,  let  us  for 
the  present  only  advert  to  one  of  them,  and  consider  for  a  few 
minutes,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  em- 
ployments of  the  angels  in  heaven.  a.  j.  g. 

[To  be  continued.] 


PRACTICAL  WRITING  AND  TEACHING  IN  THE  NEW 

CHURCH. 

Practical  writing  and  teaching  is,  I  think,  the  direction  in 
which  just  now  the  greatest  good  is  to  be  done  in  the  Church. 
We  have  had  a  period  of  a  generation  or  two  of  intellectual 
growth,  which  we  must  acknowledge  to  have  been  of  the  great- 
est importance,  in  establishing  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  upon  a 
firm  foundation  in  the  minds  of  men. 

Those  who  have  been  instrumental  in  the  work  of  developing 
the  external  growth  of  the  Church  were  prepared  for  their  work, 
I  cannot  doubt,  by  an  influx  into  their  affections,  which  led 
them  to  love  the  truth,  and  a  life  in  obedience  to  it ;  and  we 
see  in  all  their  experience  a  constant  effort  in  that  direction. 
Those  of  us  who  as  children  were  brought  up  under  its  in- 
fluence, must  carry  with  us  through  our  lives  a  recollection 
of  its  delightful  effect  upon  all  social  relations.  And  it  was 
strengthened  by  the  feeling  of  our  proscription  by  those  to 
whom  the  New  Church  appeared  an  outburst  of  falsity  and 
error,  —  a  feeling  which  was  then  so  strong  as  to  turn  us  in 
upon  one  another  for  that  sympathy  which,  under  such  circum- 
stances, was  so  strongly  developed.  • 

All,  or  nearly  all,  who  then  became  members  of  the  Chtirch, 
were  constant  readers  and  students  of  its  doctrines.  But  within 
my  own  short  experience,  there  has  been  a  great  change.  A 
very  large  number  of  those  who  now  come  into  it,  have  but 
little  beyond  a  general  knowledge  of  the  leading  points  of  dif- 
ference between  the  New  Church  and  the  Old ;  and  some 
faint,  glimmering  ideas  of  the  necessity  for  a  better  life.  Our 
young  people,  educated  in  the  Church,  either  do  not  become 
members,  or  do  so  from  the  force  of  example  or  home  influence. 
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with  but  little  personal  feeling  of  a  love  for  the  life  of  religion. 
And  this  is  where  our  religious  instruction  has  failed  to  do  its 
work.  There  has  been  a  great  fear  of  impairing  freedom  through 
the  leading  of  natural  affections  ;  and  almost  all  teaching  in  the 
Sabbath-school  has  been  doctrinal,  and  in  as  nearly  the  original 
language  of  Swedenborg  as  was  possible.  This  suited  our 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  why  not  their  children  ?  But  they 
were  prepared  for  it  by  an  already  acquired  love  for  a  religious 
life,  and  consequently  a  strong  desire  and  longing  for  religious 
truth. 

If  we  wish  to  do  good  to  our  children,  and  to  the  mass  of 
mankind,  who  as  regards  knowledge  of  the  truth  are  but  as 
children,  we  must  first  seek  to  know  the  truth  ourselves,  to 
study  and  to  understand  it,  to  try  to  live  it,  and  thus  obtain 
an  interior  perception  of  it ;  and  when  we  have  done  this,  to 
clothe  it  in  such  simple  forms  of  language  and  expression  as  the 
flimple-minded,  whether  young  or  old,  can  understand. 

We  must  give  it  to  them,  not  from  an  apparent  elevation 
high  above  their  comprehension,  not  with  a  desire  nor  with  the 
appearance  of  desiring  to  show  to  them  how  much  we  know, 
but  with  the  feeling  that  we  are  but  as  tliey  are, —  seekers  for 
that  truth  which  is  from  the  Lord  alone. 

There  are  those  who  appear  to  place  the  specific  New 
Church  strictly  in  the  position  of  an  intellectual  teacher  only ; 
to  expect  the  growth  of  the  Church  to  be  slow,  as  it  has  been 
externally,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  be ;  while  its  interior 
influence  grows  with  a  rapidity  beyond  anything  the  world  has 
ever  experienced.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one 
who  becomes  a  member  of  the  Church,  to  try  to  develop  in 
himself  a  true  knowledge  of  its  doctrines,  based  upon  his  own 
effort  to  live  a  good  life,  and  then  to  "  give  to  every  one  that 
asketh  "  what  he  asks,  and  in  such  a  way  that  he  can  receive 
it.  There  are  many  asking,  although  their  appeals  may  not  be 
audible  to  the  ear  of  the  natural  man. 

I  would  not  overlook  the  nature  of  the  work  that  has  been 
done  by  preachers  like  the  Methodists.  Their  eloquence,  and 
their  power  of  appealing  to  the  heart,  cannot  be  thrown  away, 
even  if  they  should  learn  to  preach  from  the  light  of  the  new 
Revelation.     Their  way  of  preaching  from  the  affections,  and 
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thus  appealing  to  the  affections  of  their  hearers,  leading  them 
by  love  to  the  Lord  whom  they  see  in  Jesus,  to  try  to  follow 
Him  in  their  lives,  has,  I  venture  to  hope,  done  much  towards 
preparing  a  field,  *'  white  already  to  the  harvest,"  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  heavenly  truths  of  the  New  Church. 

A  late  writer  in  the  *^  Galaxy  "  looks  to  the  Methodist  as 
the  "Coming  Church."  I  have  some  faith  that  the  New 
Church  has  the  same  power  of  adaptation  to  the  minds  of 
simple  persons,  together  with  its  true  doctrine.  There  are,  it 
is  true,  among  the  Methodists,  excesses  and  extremes  in  all  di- 
rections ;  and  with  nothing  except  the  natural  affections  to 
guide,  it  is  not  strange  that  in  some  cases  bad  results  should 
follow,  and  too  great  excitement  be  followed  by  equal  reaction 
to  evil.  But  the  Methodists  do  not  seek  to  influence  mainly  by 
fear  ;  they  desire  rather  to  work  by  love,  as  I  believe  from  a 
long  experience  with  them,  though  never  of  them. 

The  Church,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  appears 
to  me  to  need  ministers,  preachers,  and  teachers,  who,  loving 
the  truth,  trying  to  bring  it  out  in  their  own  lives,  and  to  help 
others  to  what  alone  can  make  them  good  and  useful  members 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  world,  — a  *'  life  of  Religion,"  which 
is  "  to  do  good,"  —  shall  use  every  means  in  their  power  to- 
wards obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  literal  and  spiritual  sense 
of  the  Word,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  together  with  all 
such  culture  of  the  mental  faculties  as  may  aid  them  in  clearly 
presenting  what  they  know  to  others  ;  and  then,  putting  away 
self,  trying  to  rely  only  and  wholly  upon  the  Lord,  shall  go  out 
into  the  by-ways  and  hedges,  and  preaching  and  teaching  ear- 
nestly from  the  heart,  and  in  simple  language,  —  all  the  more 
simple  the  higher  their  real  culture  may  have*been. 

Can  it  be  thought  that  these  doctrines,  which  appeal  so 
strongly  to  the  rational  mind  of  men,  are  not  for  that  very 
reason  the  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  whose  under- 
standings are  but  little  developed  ?  I  feel  sure  that  they  are ; 
and  I  think  that  one  who  could  hope  that  he  might  fill  such  a  , 
place  in  the  service  of  the  Lord  as  there  is  now  an  earnest  call 
for  men  to  fill,  should  be  glad  to  give  up  every  other  hope,  and 
enter  upon  this  work  joyfully.  No  higher  use  could  be  desired 
by  the  heart  of  man.  f.  a.  d. 
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THE  DAWN  OF  TRUTH. 

CHAPTER   I. 

'*  What  a  very  fine  face  our  new  rector,  Mr.  Hartley,  has, 
mother,"  said  the  heroine  of  our  story,  Cornelia  Winslowe,  one 
Monday  morning  at  breakfast ;  ^^  and  what  an  impressive  voice. 
But  mother,  did  you  not  think  his  ideas  rather  peculiar  ?  '* 

*^  Yes ;  I  do  not  like  these  new  doctrines.  I  am  too  old  to 
change  now ;  and  he  seemed  to  me  strangely  to  overlook  the 
glorious  scheme  of  the  vicarious  atonement." 

*^  But  mother,  I  liked  his  representation  of  Jehovah,  as  in 
His  Infinite  love,  following  man  in  his  downward  path;  and 
when  he  had  reached  the  lowest  level,  assuming  his  low  and 
fallen  nature,  suffering  all  its  woes  ;  conquering  all  evils  and 
errors ;  uniting  the  Human  in  Himself  fully  with  the  Divine 
in  Himself;  and  thus  lifting  man  from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  to 
turn  his  face  heavenwards  I  " 

A  pause  ensued ;  suddenly  broken  by  Cornelia,  as  she  lifted 
her  face,  glowing  with  enthusiasm,  towards  her  mother. 
**  Mother,  his  voice  was  grand  in  the  concluding  appeal, — 
was  it  not?  I  did  not  exactly  understand  it,  for  other  min- 
isters preach  so  much  about  forsaking  the  world,  and  taking 
up  the  cross  ;  but  it  was  so  beautiful !  I  am  sure  I  can  repeat 
it,  word  for  word :  *  I  ask  you  to  abandon  no  joy,  save  that 
which  palls  upon  the  taste.  I  call  you  to  endure  no  pains,  save 
those  your  own  errors  inflict  upon  you  ;  no  weariness,  save  that 
of  the  sin  which  still  clings  to  you.  I  offer  you  i*est  and  peace, 
love  and  eternal  pleasure.  I  call  y6u  from  death  and  sorrow 
to  the  life  itself,  and  fulness  of  joy  for  evermore  I '  *' 

Mrs.  Winslowe  gazed  with  proud  delight  on  her  daughter, 
but  made  no  reply.  Wholly  absorbed  in  her  affections,  she 
rarely  combated  an  opinion  advanced  by  one  whom  she  loved ; 
and  Cornelia  was  now  her  only  child,  and  was  indulged  in 
every  caprice.  Impulsive  and  generous  by  nature,  Cornelia 
had  yet  to  be  taught  the  lessons  of  life,  which  now  seemed  to 
her  ardent  eyes  as  unclouded  as  the  sunny  skies  of  June. 
It  istsaid  that  in  the  Universe  of  Being  there  are  two  King- 
doms ;  the  one  of  the  Mind,  the  other  of  the  Heart ;  and  Cor- 
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nelia  was  bom  into  the  Heart-kingdom  of  Life,  with  its 
unutterable  capacities  for  good  or  evil,  blessing  or  cursing  I 
But  as  yet  her  soul  had  been  unstirred,  save  by  transient 
pleasures  and  annoyances,  which  touched  only  the  surface. 

"  My  dear,  who  was  that  young  gentleman,  to  whom  your 
fiither  introduced  you  ?  He  had  a  remarkably  pleasant  smile, 
though  his  face  was  very  grave." 

"  Dr.  Paul  Claytor,  mother,  Mr.  Hartley's  nephew.  Don't 
you  remember  telling  me  of  meeting  Mrs.  Hartley,  when  she 
travelled  in  Italy  for  her  health,  and  Mr.  Hartley's  adopted 
son,  Paul,  who  was  so  devoted  in  his  attentions  to  her  ?  I 
think  it  must  be  the  same,  for  he  was  a  mere  boy  then  ;  and 
this  Dr.  Claytor  has  the  same  soft,  sweet  voice  which  you 
spoke  of.  You  know  you  said  his  aunt  suffered  so  acutely  that 
she  could  not  endure  the  presence  of  any  one  else ;  and  his 
quiet  gentleness  always  seemed  to  soothe  her." 

"  Yes,  I  think  you  are  right.  I  do  not  recollect  any  other 
relative  of  that  name.  But  Cornelia,  yonder  is  Mr.  Courtenay, 
and  you  have  an  engagement  to  ride  with  him  this  morning  I " 

II. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Hartley,"  exclaimed  the  fresh,  joyous 
voice  of  Cornelia  Winslowe,  as  she  entered  the  gate  of  the 
Rectory  garden.  **  Are  you  not  surprised  to  see  so  early  a 
visitor?" 

**  I  am  at  least  very  glad.** 

**  But  my  visit  is  not  precisely  an  intentional  one.  I  was  at 
Mrs.  Thompson's  this  morning;  and  her  daughter,  who  has 
sprained  her  foot  very  severely,  asked  me  to  stop  here,  in  or- 
der to  explain  the  reason  of  her  not  coming  to  you,  and  to  re- 
quest you  to  come  there  at  two  o'clock.  She  is  very  anxious  to 
get  a  position  as  teacher  in  our  school." 

*^  I  will  go,  most  assuredly ;  and  I  must  thank  you.  Miss 
Winslowe,  for  your  kindness  in  telling  me.  But  what  do  you 
think  of  my  flowers  ?  " 

^*  O,  they  are  beautiful ;  and  I  see  you  are  a  genuine  lover 
of  them  :  you  love  to  cultivate  them  ?  " 

*^  Yes  ;  but  I  do  not  love  them  wholly  for  themselves,  but 
chiefly  for  those  things  of  which  they  are  the  symbols  and  out- 
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ward  forms.  Can  you  think  of  heaven  without  flowers,  that 
Paradise  wherein  the  spirits  of  departed  infants  rejoice  ?  Maj 
it  not  be  that  those  spiritual  blossoms  are  the  soul  flowers  of 
these,  and  give  them  their  bright  and  joyous  beauty?  Else 
why  should  it  be  that  our  hearts  are  filled  with  tender  feelings, 
and  our  minds  with  thoughts  of  peace,  as  we  gaze  upon  them?*' 

"  I  had  never  thought  of  that  before,"  said  Cornelia :  '*  but 
it  is  an  exquisite  idea.  You  should  have  been  a  poet,  Mr. 
Hartley." 

"  And  why,  my  dear  young  lady  ?  There  is  no  beauty 
without  truth  ;  and  God  is  equally  the  author  of  both.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  especial  duty  of  a  minister  of  the  Divine  Truth, 
to  keep  his  mind  receptive  of  all  that  is  beautiful,  as  its  out- 
ward form." 

Cornelia  looked  up,  half  puzzled ;  but  her  attention  was  di- 
verted by  the  approach  of  Dr.  Claytor. 

"  You  have  rather  a  strange  taste  for  pets,  Dr.  Claytor ; " 
noticing  a  large  gray  cat,  which  followed  him,  and  by  rubbing 
her  head  against  his  foot,  purring,  and  other  feline  caresses, 
strove  to  attract  his  attention. 

"  This  is  not  exactly  a  gratification  of  my  tastes ;  but  thfe 
poor  creature  was  so  neglected  and  maltreated  by  the  servants, 
that  I  was  forced  to  take  pity  on  her ;  and  you  see,  she  has  at 
least  the  virtue  of  gratitude." 

Cornelia  laughed,  and  turned  away  to  gather  some  sprays  of 
heliotrope. 

"  I  see  that  you  are,  like  myself,  partial  to  this.  The  whole 
air  is  redolent  with  its  delicious  fragrance." 

A  slight  shadow  fell  across  Mr.  Hartley^s  face,  as  he  replied, 

"  It  was  the  favorite  flower  of  my  wife  ;  and  I  never  inhale 
its  odor,  without  seeming  again  to  be  with  her  and  the  children, 
who  have  gone  before.  But  I  should  not  repine,  for  in  love 
there  is  no  separation  ;  and  I  have  one  left  me  as  dear  as  my 


own  sons." 


Dr.  Claytor 's  face  flushed  at  this  sudden  allusion  to  himself. 

The  winds  of  the  night  before  had  blown  down  from  the  old 
elm  a  nest  of  young  birds ;  but  as  they  had  lodged  in  the  shrubs 
at  its  foot,  the  mother-bird  was  resting  contentedly,  until  seeing 
DOW  the  stealthy  approach  of  her  enemy,  the  cat,  she  began  to 
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disturb  the  air  with  shrill  cries,  and  fluttering  above  her  young, 
strove  vainly  to  incite  them  to  fly. 

"Your  prot^g^  is  not  exhibiting  her  virtues  at  present,  Dr. 
Claytor,"  said  Cornelia. 

"  At  least,  she  shall  not  gratify  her  vices,"    and  bounding 
•  down  the  garden  path,  he  took  the  nest,  and  climbing  with  it  to 
the  top  of  the  elm,  placed  it  again  in  safety.     In  the  mean- 
while Mr.  Hartley  turned  to  Cornelia  :  — 

"  I  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  young  members  of 
my  congregation  as  in  some  measure  my  children,  and  my  dear 
young  friend  must  not  be  ofiended  if  I  sometimes  avail  myself 
of  my  position  to  offer  her  counsel." 

"  Offended  I  "  cried  Cornelia,  "  I  shall  be  most  gmteful. 
But,  Mr.  Hartley,  I  will  not  deceive  you.  I  am  afraid  you  will 
find  me  very  worldly  and  frivolous.  I  cannot  help  loving  dan- 
cing, and  parties,  and  chess,  and  even  admiration,  very  much." 
"  I  do  not  think  that  these  are  condemned  in  the  Bible,  un- 
less they  are  the  chief  or  only  objects  of  our  desires.  I  dare 
not  make  that  a  sin  which  God  has  not  made  so.  And  why, 
my  dear  Miss  Winslowe,  should  you  regard  the  Lord  as  a 
severe  and  gloomy  Master?  Is  He  not  called  *  our  Father;' 
and  if  your  earthly  parents  rejoice  in  your  innocent  pleasures, 
shall  not  your  Heavenly  Parent,  who  has  given  you  all,  and  is 
the  Fountain  of  all  joy,  rejoice  still  more  ?  Remember  that 
He  is  Love  itself,  and  condemns  no  sins  save  those  of  the 
heart,  —  envyings,  ingratitude,  selfishness,  hatred,  and  un- 
charitableness.  Surely  you  would  not  be  sorry  to  be  freed 
from  these? 

"0  no  1 "  said  Cornelia.  "  But  Mr.  Hartley,  if  you  will 
let  me  ask  you  one  question,  —  this  is  all  so  different  from 
what  I  have  been  taught,  — Are  your  views  strictly  orthodox  ?  " 
**  I  endeavor  to  draw  them  from  the  source  of  all  Truth ; 
and  the  Church  itself  declares  that  *  Holy  Scripture  containeth 
all  things  necessaiy  to  salvation  ;  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read 
therein  nor  is  proved  thereby^  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man, 
that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  be  thought 
requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation.'  This  is  the  6th  of  the  39 
Articles,  Miss  Winslowe  1 " 

^^  I  confess  you  have  high  ecclesiastical  authority  ;  and  I  fear 
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you  will  prove  me  heterodox  myself.  But  I  have  lingered  here 
80  long,  that  mother  has  already  fancied  me  beset  by  a  thou- 
sand dangers." 

Dr.  Clay  tor  offered  his  services  as  an  escort,  and  Cornelia  ac- 
cepted them  ;  so  they  passed  on  through  the  meadow  towards  the 
Hall  in  the  bright  May  sunlight,  with  the  lark  rejoicing  in  the 
blue  skies  overhead,  and  the  fresh  breeze  bringing  continually 
to  their  ears  the  rush  of  the  distant  river ;  while  the  old  man 
watched  them  with  a  tender  smile,  half  hope  and  half  regret, 
"  in  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more,"  until  the  mist  of 
tears  filled  his  eyes,  and  obscured  them  from  his  sight. 

£•    P.    ML. 
NOBWOOD,  Va. 

[To  be  eontlnued.] 


THE  ASS. 


The  Ass  is  perhaps  the  least  noble  of  the  common  beasts  of 
burden.  In  Eastern  countries,  where  great  pains  are  taken  to 
select  the  best  breeds  of  asses,  he  is  vaguely  said  to  possess  both 
swiftness  and  generosity  ;  and  it  certainly  was  a  custom  in  the 
East,  in  Bible  times,  that  judges  should  ride  on  asses.  But, 
whatever  capacity  for  improvement  these  facts  may  indicate,  it 
cannot  be  that  the  essential  qualities  of  the  animal  are  removed 
by  cultivation.  We  shall  therefore  be  safe  in  basing  our  study 
upon  the  familiar  characteristics  of  the  ass  as  we  know  him. 

He  has  little  swiftness,  but  is  very  hardy  and  enduring.  - 

He  needs  little  food,  and  prefers  thistles,  nettles,  and  other 
rough,  pungent  herbage. 

He  carries  heavy  burdens,  and  is  adapted  to  a  rough,  stony 
country. 

He  is  coarse-grained,  wanting  in  sensitiveness,  —  pays  little 
heed  to  coaxing,  or  even  to  hard  blows. 

He  is  erratic  and  wilful,  —  stopping  suddenly  when  the  whim 
takes  him,  bolting  out  of  the  road,  or  turning  round ;  and  so 
set  is  he  in  these  sudden  notions,  that  he  is  proverbially  a  sym- 
bol for  obstinacy. 

The  wild  ass  is  so  headstrong  as  to  be  absolutely  useless. 
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In  the  mind,  the  beasts  of  burden  are  the  faculties  which 
bring  remote  things  together,  placing  them  side  by  side  for  use 
or  comparison.  They  also  enable  us  to  advance  by  mental 
journeys  into  new  states  previously  remote  from  us.  In  a 
word,  they  are  the  different  forms  of  the  reason. 

To  learn  facts  exercises  the  mind  in  one  way ;  but  it  is  not 
an  exercise  of  the  reason.  To  arrange  these  facts  —  bringing 
together,  comparing,  and  classifying  them  —  is  rational  work. 
And  according  to  the  quality  of  the  work  to  be  done,  essentially 
different  reasoning  faculties  may  be  brought  into  play. 

For  the  pursuit  of  a  single  branch  of  science,  or  for  the  ex- 
planation of  common  natural  phenomena,  it  is  necessary  to 
bring  together  considerable  masses  of  facts  which  naturally  lie 
near  together,  and  have  to  be  moved  only  a  little  way.  The 
reason  exercised  in  this  work  may  be  slow,  but  capable  of  car- 
rying a  considerable  burden ;  and  it  may  be  represented  truly 
by  a  beast  of  burden  of  similar  quality. 

The  comparison  of  science  with  science,  or  the  investigation 
of  the  mutual  relations  of  different  nations  on  the  earth,  or  of 
the  different  periods  of  history,  involves  at  least  an  equal  accu- 
mulation of  knowledge,  of  a  more  general  kind,  and  a  wider 
mental  range  traversed  with  greater  swiftness. 

And,  again,  the  comparison  of  natural  phenomena  with 
spiritual  experience,  and  the  investigation  of  spiritual  causes 
and  principles,  require  a  more  sensitive  and  noble  reasoning 
power,  capable  of  carrying  swiflly  a  more  delicate  burden  of 
spiritual  treasure. 

It  is  quite  plain  that,  of  these  different  degrees  of  rationality, 
the  first  is  the  lowest  and  the  earliest  to  be  developed  in  the 
mind. 

In  the  early  years  of  youth,  this  first  reasoning  faculty  is  the 
prominent  characteristic  of  the  mind  ;  and  its  quality  is  unmis-n. 
takably  that  of  the  ass. 

It  has  capacity  for  carrying  a  considerable  burden  of  facts, 
over  a  very  limited  mental  area. 

It  is  active,  and  not  easily  fatigued  by  its  own  kind  of  work. 

It  cares  little  for  the  food  of  mutual  love,  and  of  the  good 
fruits  of  life  ;  but  it  delights  in  pungent,  acrid  sentiments,  and 
the  responsibilities  of  wealth,  and  the  cares  of  the  world,  which 
the  Lord  likens  to  thorns. 
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The  pleasant  thoughts  and  kind  expressions  which  are  like 
a  flowery  turf  to  the  way  of  life,  are  of  no  consequence  in  its 
eyes,  or  to  its  feet :  rough,  stony  ways  suit  it  well. 

It  is  quite  wanting  in  that  kind  of  sensitiveness  which  we 
call  consideration  for  others,  heeding  only  the  most  direct  and 
pointed  instructions. 

It  is  erratic  and  wilful  to  the  last  degree  ;  taking  sudden  fan- 
cies, to  which  it  adheres  most  tenaciously ;  perfectly  certain 
that  it  is  right,  and  that  the  straight  road,  and  all  who  walk  in 
it,  are  wrong. 

In  its  earliest  days,  this  kind  of  rationality  resembles  the  un- 
tamable wild  ass ;  but  in  after  life  it  may  be  changed  to  a  quiet, 
useful  servant.  i.  v. 


TRANSLATIONS  OF   EXTRACTS   FROM  THE   REVUE 

RELIGIEUSE   POPULAIRE. 

Humility  is  the  altar  upon  which  God  wills  that  we  should 
offer  sacrifice.  —  Rochefoucauld. 

Many  people  will  to  be  devout,  but  none  to  be  humble.  —  Ib. 

Love  is  to  the  soul  of  the  one  who  loves  what  the  soul  is  to 
the  body  it  animates.  —  Ib. 

We  should  not  retain  long  the  feelings  with  which  we 
ought  to  regard  our  friends,  if  we  indulged  often  in  speaking 
of  their  faults.  —  Ib. 

We  love  better  to  see  those  to  whom  we  do  good,  than  those 
who  do  us  good.  —  Ib. 

Right  and  duty  are  like  two  palms,  which  bear  no  fruit  if 
they  do  not  grow  side  by  side.  —  De  Lamennais. 

Repentance  is  a  second  innocence.  —  Abbe  Montes. 

A  little  philosophy  separates  us  from  religion  ;  much  philoso- 
phy draws  us  towards  it.  —  Montesquieu. 
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THE   CHOICE. 

To  where  the  misty  curtains  rise 

Of  morning,  cool  and  gray, 
I  view  the  outstretched  past  that  lies 

Like  hills  and  fields  away. 

I  listen  to  the  spring-birds'  song 

And  scent  the  orchard's  bloom: 
Ye  come  to  me  a  way  how  long, 

Sweet  music  and  perfume? 

The  fun  goes  up  the  sky,  and  mark. 

As  opening  day  grows  clear, 
A  stripling,  passing  from  the  dark. 

Comes  forward,  without  fear. 

I  watch  his  steps:  how  heedlessly 

He  goes  among  the  thorns. 
And  beauteous  fields  that  round  him  lie 

Sees  not,  or  seeing,  scorns. 

Anon,  an  angel  by  the  hand 

Conducts  him  to  a  hill; 
He  seems  in  solitude  to  stand. 

While  all  around  is  still. 

O  blessed  choosing  hour!  no  more 

He  scorns  the  flowery  way, 
But  o*er  it  to  the  "shining  shore** 

Walks  till  the  close  of  day.  j.  R. 


PRIIJL1)VT.PIIIA. 


BOOK   NOTICES. 


Tlie  Divine  Humanity :  Its  Origin^  Nature ,  and  Glorification,   Man- 
chester: Katcliffe  &  Co.,  Printers,  21  Cross  Street. 

As  the  writer  of  this  book  takes  somewhat  new  ground  from  that 
of  other  writers  on  the  subject,  and  the  book  being  given  to  the 
public  as  a  New  Church  work,  the  new  views  presented  should  be 
examined  with  great  care  and  received  with  much  caution.  • 

Of  all  subjects,  that  of  the  Divine  Humanity  is  one  so  sacred  and 
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profoundly  deep,  that  the  purest  minds  now  on  earth  can  compre- 
hend but  little  of  its  light,  and  that  but  obscurely,  even  when  drawn 
from  the  most  definite  teachings  of  the  Word  and  of  Swedenborg. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  book  is.  That  there  was  no  DtTine 
Humanity  before  the  incarnation ;  that  the  child  bom  of  Mary,  u 
|o  all  its  substance,  material  and  spiritual,  was  the  **'  Human  Es- 
sence "  assumed,  was  begotten  of  God,  and  was  Divine  and  Infinite 
even  to  the  material  body,  which  was  the  Son  of  Grod;  that 
Mary  gave  to  the  child  no  substance  whatever,  but  only  mental 
state ;  that  the  glorification  was  effected  by  the  putting  off  of  this 
mental  state,  and  uniting  the  Humanity  to  the  Father. 

With  these  ideas,  and  many  others  explanatory  of  his  views,  with 
quotations  from  the  Word  and  from  Swedenborg,  the  author  labors, 
with  talent  and  ability,  to  convince  the  reader  of  the  truth  and  im- 
portance of  the  doctrine  presented. 

Thus  he  says:  — 

**  The  Lord's  body  being  born  of  a  finite  creature,  and  its  being  material, 
are  no  valid  objections  to  its  divinity.  The  Lord  assumed  no  other  human- 
ity  in  the  world  but  that  which  was  born  of  the  virgin ;  this  was  the  Son 
of  God,  and  was  therefore  essentially  Divine,  notwithstanding  its  hereditary 
taint  from  her.  When  the  Lord  came  into  the  world,  He  had  a  visible 
manifestation,  and  the  body  bom  of  the  virgin  was  He.  The  Lord's  body 
had  no  other  Father  ;  Jehovah  iras  its  Father,  therefore  it  was  His  Son. 
The  Lord's  body,  being  conceived  of  Jehovah,  it  was  Divine,  both  as  to  its 
substance  and  nature  ;  it  was,  as  well  as  the  superior  degrees  of  the  Ho- 
manity,  the  *  Son  of  God.'  The  body  which  was  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  was  the  only  Humanity  that  came  into  the  world.  Hence  the  body, 
bom  of  the  virgin,  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  was  the  only  body  of  the  Lord 
in  the  world  ;  therefore  He  had  not  two  bodies.  What  the  Lord  put  off| 
which  was  from  the  mother,  was  hereditary  evil,  which  in  itself  was  not  sub- 
stantial, but  only  a  perversion  of  form.  The  Humanity  which  was  retained 
and  glorified,  was  the  substantial  Humanity  which  was  bom.  Before  the 
Lord's  resurrection  His  body  was  material ;  after  the  resurrection  it  was  not 
material.  When  the  purpose  was  answered  for  which  it  existed,  it  ceased : 
not  by  being  separated,  but  by  being  withheld  ;  an^  when  it  was  no  longer 
put  forth,  it  ceased  to  exist  altogether.  But  this  was  not  the  effect  of  any 
change  of  state,  but  was  the  consequence  of  withholding  the  appearance. 
When  the  Lord's  body  became  invisible,  it  was  still  the  same  body  as  when 
visible.  The  Humanity  did  not  exist  before  the  incarnation,  or  before  it  was 
bom,  but  came  into  existence  by  that  event  Scandal  attends  the  idea 
that  the  Lord's  body  was  finite.  A  finite  body  could  not  be  any  part  of  the 
Divine  Humanity,  nor  could  it  in  any  sense  be  called  the  only  begotten  Son 
of  Grod,as  the  body  bom  of  the  virgin  was.  Much  rather  would  we  rever- 
ence the  Lord's  body  which  was  born  of  the  virgin,  and  by  which  the  Lord 
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eame  into  the  world,  notwithstanding  its  hereditary  evil,  as  *  the  only  begot- 
ten Son  of  €rod,*  and  therefore  as  the  only  Divine  Humanity.    The  ex- 
ternal from  the  mother  was  not  the  maternal   humanity,  but  the  body 
which  was  born ;  and  though  this  was  the  *  Son  of  God,'  it  is  said  to  be 
from  the  mother,  because  formed  in  her,  and  bom  of  her.      This  was  not 
the  maternal,  but  the  Paternal  Humanity.    We  must  avoid  thinking  that 
the  glorification  of  the  Lord's  Humanity  was  effected  by  a  changing  of  its 
substance.    The  humanity  which  was  put  off*  was  the  9tdte  derived  from  the 
nxyther :  the  Humanity  which  was  made  Divine  was  the  substantial  Hu- 
manity which  was  born.     If  it  be  admitted  that  changes  in  quality  are 
effected  by  a  substantial  influx  of  what  is  spiritual,  how  are  we  to  suppose 
that  it  is  received  and  added  to  man  as  a  substantial  putting  on  ?    But 
though  a  substantial  influx  may  be  imagined,  it  is  altogether  impossible  that 
it  should  be  a  reality.    Influx  is  not  substantial,  it  is  only  activity.    Influx  is 
influence.    Man  receives  into  his  mind  something  from  within  and  some- 
thing from  without,  but  in  neither  case  does  he  receive  what  is  substantial. 
The  Lord  had  to  give  up  His  hereditary  evil  voluntarily,  and  this  was  the 
cause  of  His  suffering  in  temptation,  for,  though  He  was  essentially  Di- 
vine, whilst  the  evil  with  which  He  was  bom  adhered  to  Him,  He  was  ne- 
cessitated to  feel  it  as  His  own,  yea,  as  Himself." 

I  have  extracted  these  plain  statements  from  various  parts  of  the 
book,  that  the  unmistakable  views  of  the  author  may  be  distinctly 
seen.  But  the  argument  by  which  he  labors  to  sustain  them  must  be 
read  from  the  work  itself. 

Now  it  is  not  my  object  to  review  the  book,  nor-  to  offer  any  par- 
ticular views  of  my  own ;  but  only  to  make  some  extracts  from 
Swedenborg's  works,  and  ask  a  few  questions  for  the  consideration 
of  those  who  may  read  the  book. 

Every  man  who  investigates  the  subject  of  the  Divine  Humanity, 
must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  view  it  from  his  own  state,  whether  good 
or  evil,  sensual  or  rational,  natural  or  spiritual. 

I  have  only  to  say,  for  myself,  that  I  have  not  so  read  the  Holy 
Word  nor  Swedenborg,  and  do  not  now  so  understand  them,  after 
a  careful  perusal  of  the  book,  and  particular  attention  to  its  refer- 
ences. It  may  be  that  the  fault  is  in  myself.  I  feel  my  own  want 
of  further  light,  and  my  inability  to  do  anything  more  than  to  present 
something  of  the  light  given  through  Swedenborg,  as  it  reaches  my 
unworthy  self. 

Swedenborg  says  (the  italics  are  mine)  :  — 

**  By  the  only-begotten  Son  is  meant  the  Lord  as  to  Divine  Truth,  A.  C. 
8127.  Divine  Truth  is  the  Son,  and  Divine  Good  the  Father,  2803.  From 
the  Divine  Good  which  is  the  Father,  nothing  can  proceed  or  come  forth 
but  what  is  Divine  ;  and  this  which  proceeds  or  comes  forth  is  Divine 
Truth,  which  is  the  Son,  8704.    Divine  Good  can  in  no  wise  be  and  exist 
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without  Divine  Trutb,  nor  Divine  Truth  without  Divine  Good,  but  one  in 
the  other  mutually  and  reciprocally ;  it  is  hence  manifest  that  the  Divine 
Marriage  was  from  eternity,  that  is,  the  Father  in  the  Son  and  the  Son  in 
the  Father,  as  the  Lord  Himself  teaches  in  John  :  *  And  now,  O  Father, 
glorify  Thou  Mo  with  Thine  own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  Thee 
before  the  world    was : '    but  the    Divine    Human  which   was  bom  Jrmn 
eternity  was  also  horn  in  time ;  and  whitt  was  bom  in  time,  and  was  glori- 
fied, ii  the  same :  hence  it  is,  that  the  Lord  so  oilen  said,  that  He  went  to 
the  Father  who  sent  Him;  that  is,  that  He  returned  to  the  Father.    And 
in  John :  *  In  the  beginning  was  the  Won],  (the  Word  is  the  Divine  Trath,) 
and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God  ....  and  the  Word 
was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  with  us,  etc.'  280S.     (The  Word  made  flesh  is 
Truth  made  Good)  :   The  Lord,  when  He  was  in  the  world,  was  Divine 
Truth  ;  and  then  the  Divine  Good  in  Him  was  the  Father;  but  when  He 
was  glorified,  then  He  was  made  Divine  Good  even  as  to  the  Human :  the 
Divine  Truth  which  then  proceeded  from  Him  is  called  the  Holy  Spirit, 
8724.     The  Grod  who  was  worshipped  in  the  Ancient  Church  was  the  Lord 
as  to  the  Divine  Human;  ....  for  He  had  appeared  to  them  as  a  Di- 
vine Man,  ....  as  also  He  aflerwards  appeared  to  Abraham,  and  to  Joshua, 
and  to  Gideon,  and  to  Manoah  and  his  wife,  and  was  acknowledged  as  the 
God  of  the  Universe,  6846.     The  Divine  Human  was  what  the  ancient 
churches  adored.     Jehovah  was  manifest  Himself  among  them  in  the  Di- 
vine Human,  and  the  Divine  Human  was  the  Divine  Itself  in  heaven;  for 
heaven  constitutes  one  man,  which  is  called  the  Grand  Man  :  this  Divine  in 
heaven  is  no  other  than  the  Divine  Itself,  but  in  heaven  as  a  Divine  Man : 
This  Man  is  He  whom  the  Lord  took  upon  Htm,  and  made  Divine  in  Him- 
self,  and  united  to  the  Divine  Itself,  as  He  had  been  united  from  eternity; 
for  from  eternity  there  was  oneness:  and  this  because  the  human  race  could 
not  otherwise  be  saved;  for  it  could  no  longer  suffice,  that  the  Divine  Itself 
through  heaven,  thus  through  the  Divine  Human  there,  could  flow  into  hu- 
man minds  ;  wherefore,  the  Divine  Itself  willed  to  unite  to  Itself  the  Divine 
Human  actually  by  the  Human  Principle  assumed  in  the  world  ;  the  latter 
and  the  ,/brmer  is  the  Lord,  5663.     The  Lord's  Divine  Human  was  not  only 
conceived,  but  also  born,  of  Jehovah,  2798.     The  Lord  as  to  the  Divine 
Essence  descended  and   took  upon  Him  the  Human,  by  conception  Di- 
vine, and  by  birth  from  a  virgin  like  another  man;    but  this  was  expelled, 
and  by  Divine  means  made  Divine  the   Human  that  was  bom,  from  which 
proceeds  all  the  Holy ;  thus  the  Divine  Human  existed  an  Essence  by  Itself, 
which  fills  the  universal  heaven,  3061.      He  di<l  not  transmute,  or  change, 
the  human  nature  from  the  mother  into  the  Divine  Essence,  nor  commix  it 
with  it;  for  the  human  nature  cannot  be  transmuted  into  the  Divine,  nor 
commixed  with  it.     And  yet  the  Divine  assumed  the  Human,  that  is,  united 
it  to  Itself  us  soul  and  body,  so  that  they  were  not  two,  but  one  person. 
From  this  it  follows,  that  He  put  off  the  human  taken  from  the  mother, 
which  in  itself  was  like  the  human  of  another  man,  and  thus  material,  and 
put  on  a  Human  from  the  Father,  which  in  Itself  was  like  the  Divine,  and 
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thus  substantial ;  from  which  the  Human  also  was  made  Divine.  What  the 
Lord's  glorified  Human  was,  He  showed  to  Pet«r,  James,  and  John,  when 
He  was  transfigured,  D.  L.  35.  The  Lord  put  off  the  human  taken  from 
the  mother  by  temptations,  and  at  last  by  deaths  And  put  on  the  Human  from 
the  Essence  Divine ;  hence  it  is  that  in  heaven,  by  His  death  and  burial  is 
understood  the  purification  of  His  Human,  and  glorification,  A.  £.  899. 
That  glory  is  predicated  of  Divine  Truth,  which  is  from  the  Lord's  Divine 
Human,  and  that  it  is  attributed  to  the  I^ord  as  King,  inasmuch  as  the 
Kingly  [principle]  in  the  internal  sense  is  Divine  Truth,  is  manifest  in 
John:  *  The  Word  was -made  flesh,  and  dwelt  in  us;  and  we  beheld  His 
glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  Only-begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and 
truth : '  the  Word  is  Divine  Truth ;  and  as  it  proceeds  from  the  Lord,  it 
18  the  Lord  Himself;  hence  of  the  Divine  Truth  is  predicated  glory.  The 
Lord  showed  to  Peter,  James,  and  John  His  Divine  Human,  such  as  it 
was  and  appeared  in  Divine  light ;  and  the  form  in  which  He  was  then 
seen,  exhibited  the  Word,  such  as  it  is  in  the  internal  sense,  thus  as  the 
Divine  Truth  in  heaven,  A.  C.  5922.  That  the  Divine  Human  is  called 
angel  is  because  by  angel  is  signified  sent ;  and  the  Lord,  as  to  the  Divine 
Human,  is  said  to  be  sent.  And  moreover,  the  Divine  Human  before 
the  Lord's  coming  into  the  world  was  Jehovah  Himself  flowing  in  through 
heaven  when  He  spoke  the  Word ;  for  Jehovah  was  above  the  heavens  ; 
but  what  passed  from  Him  through  the  heavens,  this  was  the  Divine  Hu- 
man; for  by  the  influx  of  Jehovah  into  heaven  it  resembled  a  man,  and 
the  Divine  Itself  thence  was  a  Divine  Man;  this  is  now  the  Divine  Hu- 
man from  eternity^  and  this  is  the  same  as  the  angel.  But  because  Jeho- 
vah, by  that  His  Divine  Human  could  not  flow  in  any  longer  with  men, 
because  they  had  so  far  removed  themselves  from  that  Divine,  therefore 
He  assumed  the  Human,  and  made  this  Divine,  6280.  How  the  case  is  with 
the  Influx  of  Life :  What  flows  in  from  the  I^rd  is  the  good  of  love  and 
the  truth  of  faith;  but  these  are  variously  received  with  man,  namely,  ac- 
cording to  his  quality,  6472.  During  regeneration  man  receives  new  re- 
mains beside  the  former,  consequently  new  life.  The  remains  acquired 
in  temptation  combats  are  what  are  here  understood.  These  remains 
are  what  are  signified  by  the  tenths  given  to  Melchizedek  by  Abram ; 
they  are  all  the  celestial  things  of  love  which  the  Lord  procured  to  Him- 
self by  continual  combats  and  victories,  by  which  He  was  continually 
united  to  the  Divine  Essence,  until  His  Human  Essence  in  like  manner 
was  made  Love,  or  the  Esse  of  Life ;  that  is,  Jehovah,  1 738.  The 
Lord  procured  good  to  Himself  by  a  means,  because  He  was  born  a  Man, 
and  derived  from  the  mother  a  hereditary  which  was  to  be  expelled  ; 
but  He  did  not  procure  good  to  Himself /rom  a  means,  because  He  was* 
conceived  of  Jehovah,  from  whom  He  had  the  Divine;  wherefore  He  gave' 
to  Himself  all  the  goods  and  truths  which  He  made  Divine,  4065.  The 
Lord's  Human,  when  made  Divine,  was  no  longer  an  organ  of  Life,  but 
was  Life  Itself.  ....  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  when  the  Lord  was  made 
Jehovah  even  as  to  the  Human,  what  was  not  Life  in  Itself,  that  is,  what 
VOL.   XLI.  89 
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was  merely  human,  was  expelled,  2658.      The  Lord  had  by  concef  tion  a 
Divine  Esse  of  life,  or  Jehovah ;  and  a  like  Esse  of  life  had  existed  in  fiGs 
Human  by  union,  2649.     The  Lord's  Divine  good  natural  ....  is  what 
was  Divine  to  Him  from  nativity;  for  He  was  conceived  from  Jehovah; 
hence  He  had  a    Divine   Esse   from  nativity,  which  was  to  Him  for  a 
soul,  and  consequently  the  inmost  of  His  life.     This  was  exteriorly  clothed 
by  those  things  which  He  received  from  the  mother,  [and  which]  He  ex- 
pelled, ....  and  afterwards  conjoined  this  Human,  which  He  made  new 
in  Himself,  with  the  Divine  good  which  He  had  from  nativity,  4641.    '  The 
voluntary  of  the  Lord  was   Divine  from  conception,  and  was  the  Divine 
good  itself ;  but  the  voluntary  by  nativity  from  the  mother  was  evil,  where- 
fore this  was  to  be  rejected,  and  a  new  one  to  be  procured  in  its  place 
from  the  Divine  voluntary  by  the  intellectual,  or  frcmi  the  Divine  good 
by  the  Divine  truth,  from  His  own  proper  ability,  5157.     The  Lord,  when, 
He  was  in  the  world,  made  the  Human  in  Himself  Divine  by  BGs  own 
proper  power;  the  human  commences   in  the  rational;   the  rational  con- 
sists of  good  and   truth ;   the   good  therein  was  from  the  veriest  Divine, 
that  is,  from  Jehovah  the  Father,  of  whom  He  was  conceived ;   but  the 
truth  was  to  be  procured  by  the  ordinary  way,  as  with  other  men :  for 
it  is  well  known  that  man  is  not  born  rational,  but  only  into  the  power 
of  becoming   rational;    and  that   he  becomes  so  by  scientifics,  viz.,   by 
knowledges  of  several  kinds  and   species,  the  first  of  which  are  means 
leading  to  those  which  next  follow,  and  thus  in  order  even   to  the  last, 
which  are  the  knowledges  of  the  spiritual  things  of  the  Lord's  kingdom, 
and  are  called  doctrinals ;  that  these  are  learned  partly  from  the  doctrine 
of  faith,  partly  immediately  from  the  Word,  and  Uience  partly  by  man's 
own   study,  is  also  well  known ;   these  doctrinals,  so  long  as  they  are  in 
the    memory,   are  only  scientific   truths,  nor  as  yet  are  appropriated  to 
man  as  his ;  but  they  are  then  first  appropriated  to  him,  when  he  begini 
to  love  them  for  the  sake  of  life,  and  the  more  when  he  applies  them  to 
life ;   when  this  is  the   case,  the  truths  are  elevated   out  of  the  natural 
memory  into  the  rational,  and  are  there  conjoined  with  good;  and  whea 
they  are  conjoined,  they  are  no  longer  things  of  science,  but  of  life ;  for 
then  man  no  longer  learns  from  truths  how  he  should  live,  but  he  lives 
from  them;  and  thus  truths  are  appropriated  to  him,  and  become  of  his 
will:  hereby  man  enters  into   the   heavenly  marriage;   for  the  heavenly 
niarriage  is  conjunction  of  good  and  truth  in  the  rational ;   these  things 
the  Lord  effects  with  men.     But  the  Lord  in  Himself  effected  all  these 
things  from  Himself;   and  from  the  Essential   Divine  not  only  begot  the 
rational  as  to  goody  but  also  by  this,  the  natural  as  to  truth,  which  He  con- 
joined with  good;  for  it  is  good   which   chooses  to  itself  truth,  and  also 
forms  truth;   inasmuch  as  good  acknowledges   nothing  else  for  truth  but 
what   agrees   with  it ;   thus  Good  Divine  which   pertuned  to  the  Lord 
made  to  Itself  Truth,  nor  did  it  acknowledge   any  other   for  truth  than 
what  agreed  with  Divine  Good,  that  is,  what  was  Divine  in  Itself;  thus 
the  Lord  effected  all  and  single  things  from  His  own  proper  power,  3161. 
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The  Lord  did  not  suffer  as  to  His  Divinity,  but  as  to  His  humanity,  T. 
C.  R.  126.  The  Lord's  Divine  Human  as  to  the  natural  and  corporeal 
appears  from  the  representation  of  £dom  as  being  the  Lord's  Divine 
Human  as  to  natural  good  to  which  the  doctrinals  of  truth  are  adjoined, 
....  thus  as  to  the  natural  and  corporeal ;  for  doctrinals  are  like  a 
body  to  truth,  or,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  are  the  corporeals  of  natural  truth : 
hence  it  is  that  by  Edom  is  represented  the  Lord's  Divine  Human  as  to 
the  natural  and  corporeal.  That  doctrine  is  as  it  were  the  embodying 
of  truth,  is  because  doctrine  is  not  in  itself  Truth,  but  truth  in  doctrine 
is  as  the  soul  in  its  body,  4642.  The  Lord  entirely  cast  out  every  evil 
which  was  hereditary  to  Him  from  the  mother,  and  made  Himself  Divine 
even  as  to  the  vessels,  that  is,  as  to  truths ;  this  is  what  in  the  Word  is 
called  glorification,  3818.  The  Lord's  proprium  is  life;  and  from  His 
proprium  is  vivified  the  proprium  of  man,  which  in  itself  is  dead ;  the 
Lord's  proprium  is  signified  by  the  Lord's  words  in  Luke ;  *  A  spirit  hath  not 
flesh  and  bones  as  you  see  Me  have,'  149.  When  the  Lord  had  made  His 
whole  Human  Divine,  then  His  flesh  was  nothing  else  but  Divine  Good, 
and  His  blood  Divine  Truth;  that  in  the  Divine  nothing  material  is  to  be 
understood,  3818,  5200.  The  Lord  as  to  His  Human  was  made  the  Divine, 
that  is,  Truth  Itself,  6716.  Bone  and  flesh  signify  man's  proprium;  bone 
his  intellectual  proprium;  and  flesh  his  voluntary  proprium;  thus  bone,  pro- 
prium as  to  truth,  and  flesh,  proprium  as  to  good;  speaking  of  the  Lord's 
temptations  as  to  Divine  Truths,  which  are  the  Lord's  proprium,  and  hence 
are  called  My  bones,  3812.  The  Lord's  human  body  cannot  be  thought  of 
either  great  or  small,  or  of  any  stature,  because  this  also  is  of  space;  and 
hence,  in  principles  and  in  ultimates  and  in  the  greatest  and  the  least  things, 
He  is  the  same ;  and  moreover,  that  the  Humanity  is  the  inmost  of  every- 
thing created,  but  without  space,  D.  L.  W.  285.  That  the  I^ord  was  con- 
ceived of  Jehovah  ....  and  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  well  known,  but 
as  another  man  ;  nevertheless,  when  He  was  horn  again,  or  made  Divine,  it 
was  from  Jehovah,  2798." 

Now,  from  these  extracts  is  it  not  evident  that  the  Divine  Human, 
^bom  from  eternity,"  and  which  "the  ancient  churches  adored," 
and  which  "  filled  the  heavens,"  was  the  Divine  Truth  which  flowed 
down  from  Jehovah,  who  Himself  was  "  above  the  heavens ; "  that 
it  was  a  form  of  Humanity,  born  from  Grod,  but  was  far  below  Him, 
adapted  to  finite  minds ;  and  that  in  order  to  be  seen  He  had  to  ptU  it 
on,  either  as  the  general  Truth  or  Humanity  of  heaven,  or  by  assum- 
ing that  of  an  angel ;  and  that  when  that  truth,  even  in  the  heavens, 
was  being  perverted,  and  men  were  becoming  too  low  to  be  reached 
and  saved  by  it,  Jehovah,  who  was  the  Father  of  that  Truth  as  given 
to  the  heavens,  came  down  from  His  high  position,  assumed  our  na- 
ture through  Mary,  and  thereby  gave  birth  to  the  same  Divine  Hu- 
man, fresh  from  Himself  as  His  own  glorious  Son,  so  that  when 
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glorified  it  was  no  longer  a  Divine  Human  out  of  and  away  from 
Him,  but  in  Him  and  with  Him  ;  indeed  Jehovah  Himself  in  a  Divine 
Body,  in  complete  ultimates  and  perfect  fulness,  "  God  with  us  "  ? 
and  that  in  order  to  accomplish  this  work,  the  Lord  put  on  from  Mary 
all  the  incipient  externals  of  our  human  nature,  mental  and  physical, 
with  all  the  capacities  for  progressive  development  to  full  humanity 
which  an  angel  of  heaven  received  from  his  mother;  and  that  the 
higher  Humanity,  connected  and  clothed  therewith  and  brought  out 
to  men  thereby,  by  conception  and  birth  from  the  Father  within,  who 
gave  it  a  Divine  soul,  and  commenced  its  formation  in  the  rational, 
was  capable,  as  an  external  human  mind  among  men  on  earth,  of 
learning  from  the  written  Word,  and  of  being  self-educated  in  all 
science  and  knowledge  as  a  natural  man,  of  seeing  and  opposing 
the  hereditary  evils  from  the  mother,  and  of  combating  and  gradually 
subduing  the  hells  in  our  plane  of  life,  where  only  He  could  meet 
them  ;  and  that  this  Humanity,  then  being  formed  in  the  natural  degree, 
was  not  from  Mary,  but  from  the  Father,  though  in  a  measure  distinct 
from  Him  in  thought  and  feeling,  operating  in  a  sphere  below  Him; 
but  which,  in  due  time,  was  glorified  or  '*  born  again,"  as  the  ^^  infirm 
human  "  from  Mary,  that  is,  as  everything  He  received  from  her, 
mental  and  physical,  was  put  off;  so  that  the  ^  Divine  Humanity 
bom  from  eternity  was  also  born  in  time,"  by  being  conceived  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  brought  out  by  the  Father  into  the  very  plane 
of  our  nature,  which  the  son  of  Mary  occupied ;  Divine  Grood  and 
Truth  from  the  Father  taking  the  place  of  the  entire  maternal  hu- 
man which  was  put  off,  so  that  the  Son  of  God,  the  Divine  Humanity 
born  in  time,  could,  as  to  the  Divine  Truth,  shine  forth  from  the  Father 
witliin,  as  at  the  transfiguration,  with  the  glory  which  He  had  with  the 
Father  before  the  world  was,  being  now  one  with  Him  in  the  ultimate 
sphere  of  human  life. 

As  to  the  glorifying  of  the  Human,  and  making  it  Divine,  Sweden- 
borg  speaks  many  times  of  its  being  done  by  pxUting  off  the  human 
from  the  mother,  and  ptdting  on  the  Human  from  the  Father ;  and 
that  this  putting  off  and  putting  on  is  the  same  thing  as  making  the 
Human  Divine.     Thus  he  says  :  — 

"  In  the  internal  sense  are  described  all  the  states  of  the  Lord's  life  in  the 
world,  how  He  then  made  His  Human  Divine.  That  the  states  were  suc- 
cessive, may  be  manifest  from  this,  that  the  Lord  when  an  infant  was  as  an 
infant,  and  that  He  aAerwards  grew  up  in  intelligence  and  wisdom,  and 
was  continually  insinuating  therein  Divine  Lone,  that  is,  the  Divine  Esse 
<ir  Jehovah  as  to  His  Human.  And  whereas  the  Lord  thus  successively  put 
mn  the  Divine,  therefore  He  first  made  Himself  Truth  from  the  Divine 
afterwards  DWine  TruvVi,  aiv^  ^xX^w^Wmw^  Qc^^^  7014.'* 
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After  He  had  put  off  the  human  from  the  mother,  and  put  on  the 
Human  from  the  Father,  Swedenborg  says  the  Lord's  flesh  was  noth- 
ing else  but  Divine  Grood,  and  His  bones  Divine  Truth.  Now,  were 
not  the  flesh  and  bones  which  the  Lord  took  from  Marj,  and  after- 
wards put  off,  material  substance,  and  the  flesh  and  bones  which  He 
put  on  from  the  Father,  Divine  Good  and  Divine  Truth  ?  and  could 
He  not  then  well  saj  to  His  disciples,  ^  A  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and 
bones  as  je  see  Me  have  "  ?  for  His  flesh  and  bones,  Swedenborg 
says,  were  then  His  proprium,  and  were  Life  Itself;  while  a  spirit's 
proprium  was  dead  unless  vivified  by  influent  life  from  the  Lord. 

As  the  subject  of  the  Divine  Humanity  is  most  sacred  and  pro- 
found, far  transcending  the  powers  of  the  purest  angels  to  fully  com- 
prehend, ought  not  the  above  extracts  from  Swedenborg,  and  the 
questions  a.^^ked,  to  be  well  considered  by  those  who  read  the  new 
book  now  offered  to  the  world,  of  which  we  have  herein  spoken  ? 

A.  8. 

The  Gate  of  Pearl.     By  Chauncey  Giles.     Illustrated  by  A.  C. 
Warren.   New  York:  Joseph  R.  Putnam,  20  Cooper  Union.  1869. 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Giles  for  another  book  for  children.  The 
*^  Grate  of  Pearl "  forms  a  fitting  sequel  to  the  "  Magic  Spectacles," 
and  *'  Wonderful  Pocket,"  and  has  the  advantage  over  those  which 
have  preceded,  that  the  Pearl  is  in  itself  a  most  beautiful  correspon- 
dence, of  which  there  is  abundant  illustration  and  confirmation  in  the 
Sacred  Scripture.  Mr.  Giles  has  availed  himself  of  this  fact,  and 
given  us  a  work  alike  attractive  and  elevating  in  its  character.  His 
uncommon  ability  to  illustrate  spiritual  subjects  by  natural  truths, 
and  to  bring  them  down  to  the  comprehension  of  children,  finds  free 
scope  in  this,  as  in  his  other  works. 

It  might  be  naturally  supposed  to  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  write  for  children.  Instead  of  this,  observation  and  experience 
teach  us  that  it  is  among  the  most  difficult.  It  is  surprising  how  many 
writers  who  undertake  this  task,  seem  to  forget  immediately  to  whom 
they  are  speaking,  and  to  introduce  ideas  altogether  unsuited  to  the 
capacity  of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  and  to  clothe  them  in 
language  which  shows  plainly,  that  while  writing  for  children  was  the 
theory,  nothing  was  farther  from  their  minds  than  the  thought  of 
childhood. 

Mr.  Giles  is  remarkably  free  from  these  faults.  He  always  seems 
to  have  a  family  of  children  before  him,  and  to  write  as  if  he  saw 
them  and  was  speaking  to  them.  We  have  opened  to  a  page  of  the 
^'  Gate  of  Pearl  "  at  random,  and  out  of  165  words  which  it  contains, 
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120  are  words  of  one  syllable  onlj.  There  are  very  few  words  of 
three  syllables  and  only  one  of  four,  and  this  is  a  word  io  common  use ; 
and  yet  there  is  evidently  no  set  purpose  to  have  it  so.  There  is 
nothing  babtfish  about  it,  in  the  objectionable  sense  in  which  this  word 
is  sometimes  used.  No  one  on  reading  it  would  be  likely  to  observe 
it,  or  indeed  to  think  anything  about  it  He  really  feels  that  he  is 
speaking  to  children.     That  is  all.     But  that  too  is  everything. 

We  forbear  to  enter  into  any  description  of  the  ecmtents  of  the  book. 
We  prefer  that  our  readers  should  buy  it  and  judge  for  themselves. 
We  hope  that  they  will  buy  it  for  themselves  and  their  children.  We 
say  for  thenuehes  ;  for  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  no  book  more  useful 
to  parents  than  a  good  child's  book.  If  it  does  something  to  bring 
back  the  forgotten  simplicity  of  childhood  and  to  awaken  feelings 
which  are  apt  to  slumber  too  long,  it  would  perform  a  greater  good 
than  could  be  effected  by  storing  the  memory  with  any  amount  of 
merely  intellectual  lore. 

We  learn  by  experience  that  strictly  New  Church  books  for  chil- 
dren,  however  deserving  in  themselves,  are  not  likely  to  find  a  ready 
sale  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Church  itself.  But  there  is  a  book  just 
published  called  ^  The  Gates  Ajar,"  a  name  expressive  of  its  char- 
acter, for  which  we  understand  the  demand  is  quite  unprecedented. 

If  the  world  is  told  that  the  gates  of  the  Holy  City  are  ajar,  and  that 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  catch  an  unbidden,  obscure,  and  furtive 
glance  at  its  golden  streets,  the  multitude  are  ready  to  embrace  it.  Bat 
if  they  are  told  that  the  gates  are  opened  wide  by  Him  who  "  openeth 
and  no  man  shutteth,  and  shuttetb  and  no  man  openeth,"  and  all  who 
humbly  look  to  Him  are  permitted  to  enter,  and  ''  whosoever  will* 
let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely,"  they  shake  their  heads  and  pass 
on. 

It  therefore  seems  to  us  a  duty  as  well  as  a  privilege  for  New 
Church  people  to  purchase  good  New  Church  books.  Without  such 
encouragement,  how  can  they  expect  them  to  be  written  ? 

GaUi  Ajar,    By  Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 

Through  the  suggestion  of  a  friend  our  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  above  recently  published  work.  We  have  it  not  now  at  hand, 
and  only  remember  that  it  is  published  by  the  late  firm  of  Ticknor  & 
Fields. 

The  import  of  its  title,  as  appears  from  its  pages,  is,* that  according 
to  the  apprehension  of  the  writer,  though  the  other  world  is  hidden 
to  a  great  extent  from  view,  yet  there  are  obscure  intimations  in  re- 
ffoA  to  it  in  the  Scriptures,  which,  if  carefully  weighed,  give  us  a 
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good  deal  of  information.  There  are  gates  to  the  other  world  which 
shut  us  out  from  entering,  while  in  the  body,  and  learning  clearlj 
what  its  nature  is,  and  what  the  character  of  its  life  ;  but  these  gates 
are  not  tightly  closed  so  as  to  exclude  all  knowledge,  but  they  are  par- 
tially open  —  **  Gates  Ajar." 

The  book  contains  a  good  many  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  the 
other  life,  which  we  learn  from  Swedenborg :  as,  for  example,  that 
there  are  external  things  there  as  here ;  that  angels  are  employed  as 
really  as  men  are ;  that  friends  meet  and  love  one  another  as  here  ; 
that  the  relation  of  marriage  exists  there,  etc.  A  passage  is  intro- 
duced from  the  work  on  **  Heaven  and  Hell,"  from  the  chapter  on 
the  habitations  of  the  angels ;  and  what  is  stated  appears  to  be  re- 
garded as  true.  The  writer,  however,  is  not  a  believer  in  Sweden- 
borg, and  evidently  has  little  idea  of  interior  spiritual  things.  She 
makes  what  she  presents  as  her  heroine,  say,  when  pharged  by  an  or- 
thodox deacon  with  being  a  Swedenborgian,  that  she  thought  pretty 
well  of  Swedenborg  until  she  read  his  writings,  or  to  that  effect.  She 
represents  this  heroine  also  as  declaring  herself  as  orthodox  in  her 
faith,  and  as  becoming  united  with  the  church  of  those  who  receivt 

it. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  separation  from  us  by  death  of  those 
for  whom  we  have  a  strong  natural  affection,  is  very  trying :  and  that 
such  an  occurrence  gives  birth  to  a  thousand  questions  about  the  other 
life  in  which,  from  the  removal  there  of  one  we  love,  we  feel  the  deep- 
est interest.  We  wish  to  know,  not  merely  whether  our  friend  is 
happy,  but  whether  he  is  what  he  was,  whether  he  still  loves  us,  how 
he  is  situated  and  employed,  and  whether  we  shall  meet  and  enjoy 
him  again.  The  yearning  for  knowledge  respecting  the  condition  ot 
dear  friends  who  have  gone  to  the  other  life,  especially  with  those  who 
aro  in  merely  natural  affection,  is  so  strong  oflen,  that  there  would  be 
danger  of  their  becoming  distracted,  if  some  at  least  of  their  questions 
were  not  answered. 

Now  all  receivers  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  have  most  ample  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  state  of  things  in  the  other  life ;  but  those 
who  are  not  in  a  state  to  receive  these  doctrines,  of  course  cannot  re- 
ceive as  of  any  authority  what  we  are  taught  in  them  respecting  the 
condition  of  the  dead.  It  is  indeed,  doubtless,  often  the  case,  that 
persons  afflicted  by  the  death  of  friends  receive  favorably  much  about 
the  state  of  the  spiritual  world  that  Swedenborg  teaches,  because  it  is 
agreeable  to,  and  so  answers  the  demands  of,  their  affection ;  but  they 
believe  their  own  feelings  rather  than  him. 
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120  are  words  of  one  syllable  only.  There  are  very  few  words  of 
three  syllables  and  only  one  of  four,  and  this  is  a  word  in  common  use ; 
and  yet  there  is  evidently  no  set  purpose  to  have  it  so.  There  is 
nothing  babyish  about  it,  in  the  objectionable  sense  in  which  this  word 
is  sometimes  used.  No  one  on  reading  it  would  be  likely  to  observe 
it,  or  indeed  to  think  anything  about  it  He  really  feels  that  he  is 
speaking  to  children.     That  is  all.     But  that  too  is  everything. 

We  forbear  to  enter  into  any  description  of  the  contents  of  the  book. 
We  prefer  that  our  readers  should  buy  it  and  judge  for  themselves. 
We  hope  that  they  will  buy  it  for  themselves  and  their  children.  We 
say  for  themtebfes  ;  for  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  no  book  more  useful 
to  parents  than  a  good  child's  book.  If  it  does  something  to  bring 
back  the  forgotten  simplicity  of  childhood  and  to  awaken  feelings 
which  are  apt  to  slumber  too  long,  it  would  perform  a  greater  good 
than  could  be  effected  by  storing  the  memory  with  any  amount  of 
merely  intellectual  lore. 

We  learn  by  experience  that  strictly  New  Church  books  for  chil- 
dren, however  deserving  in  themselves,  are  not  likely  to  find  a  ready 
sale  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Church  itself.  But  there  is  a  book  just 
published  called  ^  The  Grates  Ajar,"  a  name  expressive  of  its  char- 
acter, for  which  we  understand  the  demand  is  quite  unprecedented. 

If  the  world  is  told  that  the  gates  of  the  Holy  City  are  ajar,  and  that 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  catch  an  unbidden,  obscure,  and  furtive 
glance  at  its  golden  streets,  the  multitude  are  ready  to  embrace  it.  But 
if  they  are  told  that  the  gates  are  opened  wide  by  Him  who  '^  openeth 
and  no  man  shutteth,  and  shutteth  and  no  man  openeth,"  and  all  who 
humbly  look  to  Him  are  permitted  to  enter,  and  "  whosoever  will, 
let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely,"  they  shake  their  heads  and  pass 
on. 

It  therefore  seems  to  us  a  duty  as  well  as  a  privilege  for  New 
Church  people  to  purchase  good  New  Church  books.  Without  such 
encouragement,  how  can  they  expect  them  to  be  written  ? 

Gate$  Ajar,    By  Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 

Through  the  suggestion  of  a  friend  our  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  above  recently  published  work.  We  have  it  not  now  at  hand, 
and  only  remember  that  it  is  published  by  the  late  firm  of  Ticknor  & 
Fields. 

The  import  of  its  title,  as  appears  from  its  pages,  is,*that  according 
to  the  apprehension  of  the  writer,  though  the  other  world  is  hidden 
to  a  great  extent  from  view,  yet  there  are  obscure  intimations  in  re- 
gard to  it  in  the  Scriptures,  which,  if  carefully  weighed,  give  us  a 
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good  deal  of  information.  There  are  gates  to  the  other  world  which 
shut  us  out  from  entering,  while  in  the  body,  and  learning  clearlj 
what  its  nature  is,  and  what  the  character  of  its  life  ;  but  these  gates 
are  not  tightly  closed  so  as  to  exclude  all  knowledge,  but  they  are  par- 
tially open  —  *'  Gates  Ajar." 

The  book  contains  a  good  many  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  the 
other  life,  which  we  learn  from  Swedenborg :  as,  for  example,  that 
there  are  external  things  there  as  here ;  that  angels  are  employed  as 
really  as  men  are ;  that  friends  meet  and  love  one  another  as  here  ; 
that  the  relation  of  marriage  exists  there,  etc  A  passage  is  intro- 
duced from  the  work  on  '*  Heaven  and  Hell,*'  from  the  chapter  on 
the  habitations  of  the  angels ;  and  what  is  stated  appears  to  be  re- 
garded as  tme.  The  writer,  however,  is  not  a  believer  in  Sweden- 
borg, and  evidently  has  little  idea  of  interior  spiritual  things.  She 
makes  what  she  presents  as  her  heroine,  say,  when  pharged  by  an  or- 
thodox deacon  with  being  a  Swedenborgian,  that  she  thought  pretty 
well  of  Swedenborg  until  she  read  his  writings,  or  to  that  effect.  She 
represents  this  heroine  also  as  declaring  herself  as  orthodox  in  her 
faith,  and  as  becoming  united  with  the  church  of  those  who  receivt 
it. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  separation  from  us  by  death  of  those 
for  whom  we  have  a  strong  natural  affection,  is  very  trying :  and  that 
such  an  occurrence  gives  birth  to  a  thousand  questions  about  the  other 
life  in  which,  from  the  removal  there  of  one  we  love,  we  feel  the  deep- 
est interest.  We  wish  to  know,  not  merely  whether  our  friend  is 
happy,  but  whether  he  is  what  he  was,  whether  he  still  loves  us,  how 
he  is  situated  and  employed,  and  whether  we  shall  meet  and  enjoy 
him  again.  The  yearning  for  knowledge  respecting  the  condition  of 
dear  friends  who  have  gone  to  the  other  life,  especially  with  those  who 
are  in  merely  natural  affection,  is  so  strong  oflen,  that  there  would  be 
danger  of  their  becoming  distracted,  if  some  at  least  of  their  questions 
were  not  answered. 

Now  all  receivers  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  have  most  ample  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  state  of  things  in  the  other  life ;  but  those 
who  are  not  in  a  state  to  receive  these  doctrines,  of  course  cannot  re- 
ceive as  of  any  authority  what  we  are  taught  in  them  respecting  the 
condition  of  the  dead.  It  is  indeed,  doubtless,  often  the  case,  that 
persons  afflicted  by  the  death  of  friends  receive  favorably  much  about 
the  state  of  the  spiritual  world  that  Swedenborg  teaches,  because  it  is 
agreeable  to,  and  so  answers  the  demands  of,  their  affection ;  but  they 
believe  their  own  feelings  rather  than  him. 
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We  think  that,  humanly  speaking,  there  is  a  danger  to  wliich  per- 
sons afflicted  in  the  manner  of  which  we  are  speaking,  who  haTC 
DO  capacity  for  interiorly  receiving  the  doctrines,  and  no  love  for  them, 
are  liable  —  a  danger  that  they  may  be  regarded  by  others,  and  muy 
regard  themselves,  as  receivers  of  those  doctrines,  because  many  of 
the  external  facts  about  the  spiritual  world,  that  they  teach,  are  so 
comforting  to  them. 

We  are  led  to  these  reflections  by  the  book  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing. While  the  writer  evidently  has  no  love  for  the  New  Church,  and 
no  inclination  towards  it,  she  has  the  most  intense  interest,  arising  from 
natural  affection,  in  knowing  about  the  other  life.  At  the  same  time 
discarding  Swedenborgianism,  she  gives  no  authority  to  its  teachings 
respecting  the  spiritual  world,  but  looks  elsewhere  for  a  confinnation 
of  her  wishes  in  regard  to  it.  Such  confirmation  she  dedaces  in  a 
very  plausible  way  from  a  number  of  passages  of  Scripture. 

Wc  feel  sure  that  Miss  Phelps  would  not  have  been  able,  even 
though  Swedenborg  is  no  authority  to  her,  to  have  seen  so  much  of 
external  truth  about  the  spiritual  world,  if  she  had  not  read  his 
writings.  And  we  also  feel  quite  sure  that,  except  for  the  new  light 
shining  everywhere  in  the  world  in  consequence  of  the  reception  of 
the  New  Church  doctrines  on  the  earth,  she  could  not  have  seen  what 
she  does  see.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  well,  and  calculated  to 
effect  an  important  use,  that  her  authority  for  her  views  is  not  Swe- 
denborg. We  think  that  supplying  information,  demanded  often  so 
strongly,  by  merely  natural  affection,  from  other  sources  than  the 
teachings  of  the  New  Church,  may  prevent  the  apparent  acknowl- 
edgment of  them  by  persons  who  have  no  internal  love  for  them. 

This  view  was  suggested  to  us  by  the  work  we  are  considering,  be- 
cause the  belief  of  facts  in  regard  to  the  other  life  portrayed  in  it, 
evidently  had  its  origin,  not  in  any  teaching  regarded  as  authoritative, 
but  in  the  dictates  of  natural  and  even  selfishly  natural  affection.  Ac- 
cording to  the  representation,  God  is  not  believed  in  and  loved  except 
as  He  is  seen  to  favor  such  affection. 

There  is  another  aspect  and  bearing  of  the  sentiments  of  this 
book  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  virtually  a  most  power^ 
ful  protest  against  the  false  religious  teachings  of  the  Church  in  re- 
gard to  God  and  the  future  life.  It  is  doubtless  the  case  that  the 
falseness  of  those  teachings  has  made  nominal  infidels  of  men  who, 
because  they  were  at  heart  not  infidels,  could  not  receive  those  teach- 
ings. 

And  then  we  think  that  the  setting  forth,  in  an  acknowledged  or- 
thodox work,  with  the  apparent  sanction  of  the  Scriptures,  of  facts 
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in  regard  to  the  other  life,  will  help  to  open  the  minds  of  many 
whom  the  New  Church  cannot  reach,  to  the  new  light  coming  down 
from  heaven  ;  and  thus  will  help  to  dissipate  the  darkness  that  for 
ages  has  been  gathering. 

Religion  and  Life,     By  James  Reed.     New  York  :    Published  by 
the  General  Convention.     1  vol.  16mo.    Pp.  85. 

A  TEAR  ago  Mr.  Reed  delivered  some  lectures  on  Sunday  evenings, 
upon  various  topics  of  our  theology.  They  are  now  brought  together 
into  the  form  of  an  Essay  in  four  divisions,  and  furnish  simple  and 
practical  answers  to  questions  often  asked  of  us  all  and  not  easy  to  re- 
ply to,  —  What  does  the  New  Church  believe  about  the  Lord,  the  Word, 
the  way  of  life,  and  the  other  world  ?  These  subjects  are  clearly  dis- 
cussed in  plain  language  which  anybody  can  read  without  a  twinge  at 
theological  mannerism.  This  is  a  rare  virtue,  and  a  New  Church  book 
which  says  what  it  has  to  say  in  real  English,  is  worthy  of  peculiar 
welcome.  No  theological  treatise  can  be  technical,  and  hope  to  be 
popular.  Common  words  can  express  for  popular  apprehension  all 
which  popular  books  can  convey,  and,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the 
choice  lies  between  precise  scientific  accuracy  ana  readers.  Our 
writers  need  to  be  ever  on  the  watch,  not  to  slip  into  a  style  which  is 
just  as  unpleasant  as  that  which  offends  us  in  the  old  theology. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  plan  of  this  work  to  do  more  than  state  the 
familiar  truths  which  form  the  basis  of  our  doctrinal  system.  But  its 
skilful  evolution  of  these  ideas  from  the  Bible  and  the  facts  of  our 
consciousness,  is  perhaps  its  most  marked  excellence.  This  is  es- 
pecially visible  in  the  last  chapter,  entitled  "  The  Life  Hereafter." 
Ideas  so  developed  always  come  with  force  and  interest,  and  take  a 
stronger  hold  on  a  fair  mind  than  any  argument  resting  upon  men's 
sayings. 

The  book  is  very  prettily  printed,  and  gives  us  what  we  much 
needed, —  a  pleasant,  simple,  readable  statement  of  our  peculiar  views. 

Willie  Benton  ;  or,  the  Soldier* s  Boy^  and  other  Stories.  By  Mrs.  S. 
P.  DouQHTY,  Author  of  *'  Playing  Santa  Claus,  and  other  Tales," 
and  "  Stories  and  Rhymes  for  Boys  and  Girls."  Boston :  Henry 
H.  &  T.  W.  Carter.     1869. 

This  little  volume  contains  twelve  of  Mrs.  Doughty's  very  useful, 
as  well  as  very  interesting  stories.  The  lessons  contained  in  them 
are  clearly  stated,  and  the  natural  consequences  of  unkind  feelings,  im- 
proper conduct,  and  hasty  judgments,  arc  set  forth  with  a  good  deal  of 
ability. 
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The  particular  evils,  which  form  the  groandwork  of  sevend  of 
these  stories,  are  common,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  nearly  all 
children  ;  and  we  cannot  help  hoping  and  believing  that  those  of  our 
young  friends,  who  may  be  troubled  in  the  same  way,  when  they  read 
of  the  happiness  given  to  those  who  put  away  wrong  feelings  and 
thoughts,  and  cultivate  good  ones,  will  be  led,  in  many  cases  at  least, 
to  imitate  so  good  an  example.  We  give,  therefore,  a  hearty  welcome 
to  this  little  volume,  believing  that  it  will  prove  a  valuable  aoquiaitioo 
to  the  children's  library. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Another  Talk  about  Sin.  —  Under  the  above  title  we  find  a 
very  sensible  article  in  the  ^  Congregationalist  **  of  a  recent  date.  It 
gives  us  much  pleasure  to  give  the  following  extract  from  it  to  our 
readers :  — 

**  Excuse  me,  But  ypu  alarm  me.  I  see  I  am  wrong  somewhere.  Please 
show  me  my  error." 

*^  It  is  in  fohat  God  ordained  and  works  to  secure.  Only  such  homan 
choices  as  are  in  the  line  of  holiness  and  truth  can  He  ordain  and  secure. 
'  Let  no  man  say  when  he  Is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God,  for  God  tempt- 
eth  no  man.'  God  solicits  no  person  to  go  astray  from  holiness  and  duty 
by  working  in  him  to  will  and  to  do,  or  by  presenting  any  external  motives 
to  him  to  that  end** 

''  Was,  then,  this  going  astray  outside  of  God's  purpose?" 

'*  It  was  in  His  purpose  only  as  that  which  He  could  not  wisely  prevent,  but 
as  what  His  whole  nature  abhorred.  Of  course,  God  is  never  taken  by  sur- 
prise by  any  event  which  shall  ever  occur  through  human  purpose.  All 
things  were  in  His  mind  from  all  eternity  ;  some,  as  holy  and  blessed,  in- 
volving eternal  life :  others,  as  rebellious,  malicious,  resulting  in  anarchy 
and  eternal  death.  *  For  sin  when  it  is  finished  (ripened)  bringeth  forth 
death.'" 

"  I  see  your  thought,  and  my  error.  I  made  sin  a  part  of  God's  positive 
ordination  which  he  could  work  to  secure  as  a  peculiar  kind  of  good  when 
ripened  into  perfection,  whereas  it  is  only  in  His  onlination  as  an  evil  not 
to  be  prevented  without  the  violation  of  man's  moral  nature,  constructed  in 
infinite  wisdom,  and  can  be  only  evil  and  that  continually,  all  the  time  gath- 
ering ruin  into  the  soul  of  the  sinner,  and,  when  perfected,  producing  de- 
struction. I  am  clear  upon  this  point  of  ordination.  Now  remove  that  dif- 
ficulty about  man's  moral  choices  being  determined  by  the  strongest  appar- 
ent motive,  and  I  am  out  of  the  wilderness." 

•*  Well,  I  meet  that  by  partly  denying  the  fact.     Of  course  you  will  not 
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contend  that  anything  can  be  the  caote  of,  <h*  the  determining  power  in,  a 
moral  choice  which  is  not  itself  moral  in  nature  ?  " 

**  What  do  you  mean  by  moral  in  nature  ?  " 

**  I  mean  that  which  has  the  power  to  discern  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  elect  the  one,  or  the  other." 

'*  I  see.  Tou  mean  that  insensible  natural  objects,  mental  or  material, 
presented  to  the  desires,  cannot  be  the  cause  of  disobedience  to  God^  in  or- 
der to  secure  them.  The  forbidden  fruit  in  the  garden  was  not  the  cause  of 
the  sin  of  Adam  and  Eve.  Money  is  not  the  cause  of  theft  to  secure  it.  I 
admit  that    They  may  be  the  occasion,  but  not  the  cause.** 

^  Then  the  determining  power  is  not  in  the  objects.  Is  it  in  the  desires 
themselves  which  crave  these  objects  ?  " 

"  I  think  not ;  because  they  are  represented  as  soliciting,  asking,  urging 
permission  to  indulgence,  as  if  under  the  determination  of  some  higher 
power.  They  must  be  only  the  lobby-members,  and  not  the  legislators  them- 
•elves." 

^  Right.  These  desires  are  morally  blind,  because  not  moral  faculties, 
and  must  in  their  nature  be  created  to  be  determined  in  a  moral  being,  and 
moral  act,  by  that  in  which  the  moral  nature  exists,  the  true  heart,  the  real 
man,  the  divinely  commissioned  will.  In  mere  natural  things,  lawful  in 
themselves,  as  two  kinds  of  fruit,  man  may  be  governed  in  his  choice  by  the 
highest  satisfaction  or  strongest  motive;  but  if  God  has  said,  *You  may 
choose  the  one,  but  you  must  not  the  other,  although  the  most  apparently 
desirable,  for  reasons  which  I  can  see,  but  which  you  in  your  weakness  can- 
not comprehend,'  then  the  choice  becomes  a  moral  one,  and  the  real  man, 
in  his  highest  character,  entirely  uncaused,  must  create  the  choice  between 
-the  highest  apparent  satisfaction,  and  simple,  child-like  faith  in  God,  and 
obedience  to  Him,  in  present  self- denial," 

**  I  like  that.  The  reasons  for  doing  right  and  not  doing  wrong  are  in- 
finite, and  cannot  be  made  apparent  to  finite  mind,  for  the  purpose  of  deter* 
mining  moral  choices.  Man,  then,  is  created  to  walk  with  Grod  in  a  little 
child's  faith.  This  is  death  to  arrogant  rationalism.  You  must  be  right 
Man's  will  leans  confidingly  upon  God's  will.  If  he  lacks  wisdom,  he  must 
ask  of  God  who  giveth  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not.  •  Henceforth,  then,  I 
live  a  life  of  prayer.  Sin,  as  purely  caused  by  the  sinner  himself,  now  ap- 
pears to  me  exceedingly  sinful.  Perhaps  I  shall  want  to  talk  with  you  about 
its  penalty." 

The  Exploration  op  Palestine.  —  At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Budington,  D. 
D.,  presented  a  report  on  the  objects  and  operations  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund,  with  special  reference  to  the  recent  explorations 
in  Jerusalem.  He  commenced  by  naming  a  number  of  gentlemen 
to  whom  the  exploration  owed  its  efficiency.  Much  of  the  evidence 
ivhich  was  to  settle  many  disputes  was  to  be  brought  from  beneath 
the  soiL     A  preliminary  exploration   had  been  made  of  Jerusalem 
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by  Captain  Wilson,  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  an  excellent 
map.  The  present  exploration  was  under  the  direction  of  Lieu- 
tenant Warren.  He  begins  with  the  determination  of  taking  noth- 
ing for  granted.  The  inclosure  on  Mount  Moriah,  where  undoubtedly 
the  temple  stood,  consisted  of  about  thirty-five  acres,  and  is  known 
as  the  Harem-area.  Mr.  Ferguson  maintained  that  this  was  a  Chris- 
tian structure.  The  spot  on  which  the  Mosque  of  Omar  stood  was 
regarded  as  sacred  by  Jew  and  Mussulman  alike.  The  object  of 
Lieutenant  Warren  now  was  to  find  the  exact  spot  on  which  stood 
the  temple  site,  then  fix  upon  the  place  where  stood  the  altar.  This 
he  expected  to  be  enabled  in  doing  by  examining  certain  under- 
ground evidences  in  the  form  of  channels,  supposed  to  have  been 
used  for  carrying  off  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  priests. 
Already  he  had  found  stones  so  nicely  laid,  ninety  feet  below  the 
surface,  that  he  could  not  get  his  knife  between  them.  The  speaker 
described  the  progressive  steps  of  the  exploration  of  the  Tyropean 
Valley,  the  Arch  of  Robinson,  and  the  Arch  of  Wilson.  The  dis- 
covery of  these  arches  appeared  to  establish  (he  theory  that  a  series 
of  arches  were  stretched  across  the  Tyropean  Valley  for  the  pur- 
pose of  connecting  the  temple  on  Mount  Moriah  with  the  palace  of 
the  Kings  of  Judah  on  Mount  Zion.  He  had  already  discovered 
the  location  of  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  —  a  fact  that  un- 
doubtedly led  him  to  determine  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Lieutenant  Warren  thought  he  had  discovered,  in  the  course  of  bis 
excavations,  the  masonry  which  Hezekiah  had  caused  to  be  built  to 
lead  off  the  water-courses  from  the  aid  of  the  enemy,  so  as  to  protect 
the  city.  Dr.  Budington  said  he  was  convinced  that  the  Christian 
world  of  this  or  of  the  next  generation  was  likely  to  have  grand  solu- 
tions of  truth  made  to  them. 

Interesting  Planetary  Discoveries. — ■*'*  The  planet  Mars  is 
the  only  object  in  the  whole  heavens  which  is  known  to  exhibit  feat- 
ures similar  to  those  of  our  own  earth,  and  the  accumulated  explora- 
tions and  discoveries  of  astronomers,  during  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  have  resulted  in  the  construction  of  a  globe  representing  the 
characteristics  of  this  planet,  as  astronomers  believe  them  to  exist 

**  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  England,  a 
globe  of  Mai-s  was  exhibited,  on  which  lands  and  seas  were  de- 
picted, as  upon  an  ordinary  terrestrial  globe.  By  far  the  larger 
portion  of  these  lands  and  seas  were  laid  down  as  well-known  en- 
tities, respecting  which  no  more  doubt  is  felt  among  astronomei's,  than 
is  felt  by  geographers  concerning  the  oceans  of  our  own  globe. 
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**  An  interesting  description  of  this  globe  appears  in  *  Eraser's  Mag- 
azine,' for  August,  1868. 

'*  To  the  lands  and  seas  developed  in  the  planet  are  applied  the  ** 
names  of  those    astronomers    whose  researches    have  added  to  our 

knowledge  on    this  subject Each   pole   of  Mars  is 

capped  with  ice  which  varies  in  extent  according  to   the   progress 

of  the  seasons One  of  the  most  singular  features  of 

Mars  is  the  prevalence  of  long  and  winding  inlets  and  bottle-necked 
seas.  These  features  are  wholly  distinct  from  anything  on  our  earth. 
For  instance,  Higgins  Inlet  is  a  long  forked  stream,  extending  for 
about  3,000  miles.  Blesse  Inlet  is  nearly  as  long,  and  Nesmith  Inlet 
is  still  more  remarkable  in  its  form. 

^  On  our  earth,  the  oceans  are  three  times  as  extensive  as  the 
continents.  On  Mars  a  very  different  arrangement  prevails.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  little  disparity  between  the  extent  of  oceans 
and  continents ;  and  then  these  are  mixed  up  in  the  most  complex 
manner. 

"  A  traveller,  by  either  land  or  water,  can  visit  almost  every  quar- 
ter of  the  planet,  without  leaving  the  element  on  which  he  began 
liis  journeyiiigs.  If  he  chooses  to  go  by  water,  he  could  journey 
for  upwards  of  30,000  miles,  always  in  sight  of  land  —  generally 
with  land  on  both  sides  —  in  such  intricate  labyrinthine  fashion  are 
the  land  and  seas  of  Mars  intertwined."  —  Boston  Journal, 

The  Plymouth  Pulpit.  —  We  have  just  been  reading  a  couple 
of  sermons  from  the  "Plymouth  Pulpit,*'  a  weekly  publication  of  ser- 
mons by  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Their  titles  attracted  our  attention, 
and  an  expectation  of  finding,  at  least,  glimpses  of  important  truths. 
And  we  were  not  disappointed.  The  subject  of  the  first  that  we  read 
was  "  Divine  Influence  on  the  Human  Soul ; "  and  that  of  the  other, 
"  Moral  Affinity  the  True  Ground  of  Unity." 

In  both  the  discourses  there  are  quite  clear  indications  of  the  dawn- 
ing of  the  true  light  upon  the  mind  of  the  preacher,  upon  the  subject 
suggested  by  the  titles. 

It  is  quite  remarkable  that  in  both  the  discourses,  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  with  which  Mr.  Beecher  is  connected  are  entirely  ignored 
and  apparently  lost  sight  of  In  explaining  the  passages  which  serve 
as  his  texts,  those  forms  of  doctrine  are  not  at  all  brought  into  use ; 
and  the  doctrine  that  is  used  in  the  explanation  is  evidently  that  of 
the  New  Church,  obscurely  seen,  and  imperfectly  applied. 

In  the  sermon  on  "  Moral  Affinity  the  True  Ground  of  Unity,"  after 
some  just  and  forcible  remarks  in  regard  to  the  futility  of  efforts 
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which  are  being  made  to  produce  external  onit  j  among  religions  peo- 
ple, he  thus  refers  to  the  essential  ground  of  unity,  — 

^  The  core  of  dissent,  and  the  care  of  infidelity,  both,  I  think,  are  to  be 
foond  in  this,  that  all  men  reco^ize  God.  And  this  recognition  in  man  of 
the  DiTine  element,  is  to  be  the  ground  of  relationship." 

Oir  THE  Relation  of  Husbands  and  Wnrss.  —  From  a  letter 
of  Rev.  Newman  Hall  to  the  ^  New  York  Independent,"  we  cut  the 
following  very  just  remark  on  the  above  subject :  — 

•'  The  true  glory  of  everything  is  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  for  which 
it  was  designed.  The  true  glory  of  every  living  creature,  of  men  and  of 
angels,  is  to  occupy  aright  hb  own  proper  sphere,  to  develop  his  own  proper 
functions,  and  not  to  aim  at  being  something  else«  and  doing  that  wUch 
appertains  to  another.  Woman,  therefore,  never  so  much  dishonors  and 
disfigures  herself  as  when  she  attempts  to  occupy  the  place  of  man  —  aping 
his  dress,  his  occupations,  or  his  authority.  Just  as  a  man  would  make  him- 
self contemptible  if,  laying  aside  his  proper  dress  and  funcdons,  lie  were  to 
array  himself  io  woman's  garments,  affect  feminine  manners,  and  occupy  his 
time  in  the  details  of  the  household  and  the  oversight  of  the  nursery.  Wo- 
man has  her  special  prerogatives  and  duties,  in  the  exercise  of  which  she 
will  find  her  special  beauty,  strength,  and  honor.  A  true  woman  delights 
to  see  a  man  manly,  and  she  can  reproach  a  man  with  no  term  more  severe 
than  to  say  he  is  effeminate.  So  a  true  man  loves  to  see  a  woman  womanly; 
each  honoring  the  special  gifts  of  the  oth«r. 

**  *  For  contemplation  he  and  valor  formed; 
For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace. 
He,  for  God  onlj;  she,  for  God  in  him.* " 


First  Convention  of  the  Georgia  Association  of  the 
New  Jerusalem.  —  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  our  brethren  in  the 
Southern  States  are  feeling  the  importance  of  being  organized  for 
the  better  performance  of  New  Church  uses.  A  Convention  was 
held  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  September  last,  of 
which  the  minutes  have  been  recently  received.  Although  it  is 
called  the  Convention  of  ''the  Georgia  Association  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,"  the  Constitution  provides  that  '*  the  Association  shaU  be 
composed  of  Societies  of  the  New  Church,  and  of  individual  receivers 
thereof,  residing  within  the  States  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and 
Florida." 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  minutes:  — 

**  On  Saturday,  the  26th  September,  1868,  a  number  of  New  Churchmen 
aaembled  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  Georgia,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an 
Aaoeiation. 

^  Tbe  meeting  was  opened  by  reading  the  Holy  Wofd  and  Prayer. 
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'*  At  3  o'clock  the  meeting  was  called  to  order,  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Day  in 
the  Chair,  and  Louis  II.  Tafel  appointed  Secretary  pro,  tern. 

**  Communications  were  then  read  from  a  number  of  receivers  of  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  South  Carolina,  promising  cooperation  in  any  action  that  might 
be  taken  by  the  brethren  now  assembled. 

**  A  Constitution  and  By-Laws  were  offered,  and,  on  motion,  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

**  The  following  Resolutions  were  then  ofii^red,  and  also  referred  as 
above : — 

**  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  all  receivers  of  the  doctrines,  within 
the  limits  of  the  Association,  to  obtain  a  supply  of  books  and  tracts,  for  cir- 
culation among  those  in  their  communities  who  are  willing  to  receive  them. 

**  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Missions  be  requested  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  procure  funds  for  missionary  services,  and  obtain  suitable  ministers 
for  as  great  a  portion  of  the  ensuing  year  as  the  means  shall  be  received  for 
their  support. 

**  Resolved,  That  the  Book  and  Tract  Board  be  directed  to  apply  to  the 
proper  officers  of  the  General  Convention  for  New  Church  Books  to  supply 
the  Young  Men's  Library  Associations  of  Atlanta  and  Augusta,  and  the 
Greorgia  Historical  Society's  Library  at  Savannah. 

"  Whereas,  But  few  copies  of  the  New  Church  periodicals  are  now  taken 
in  the  South,  and  it  is  desirable  that  all  New  Churchmen  should  keep  them- 
selves informed  of  the  progress  of  the  Church : 

'*  Resolved,  That  each  New  Churchman  be  urged  to  subscribe  for  the  pe- 
riodicals of  the  Church,  and,  if  practicable,  to  maintain  a  Journal  of  the 
Church  in  the  South. 

**  Resolved,  That  our  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  Rev.  W.  G. 
Day,  and  the  Maryland  Association,  for  the  kindly  aid  they  have  given  us 
in  the  formation  of  this  body,  and  that  we  would  gladly  receive  their  fur- 
ther assistance  during  the  coming  year,  in  perfecting  the  work  which  has 
been  here  begun. 

**  Resolved,  That  E.  J.  Purse  and  L.  H.  Tafel  be  a  committee  to  edit  and 
publish  the  Journal  of  this  meeting. 

**  Resolved,  That  the  time  and  place  of  the  next  meeting  of  this  Association 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee,  of  which  notice  will  be 
given  by  the  Secretary. 

** Adjourned  to  7J  o'clock  for  religious  exercises. 

^  Note.  —  At  7^  o'clock  a  congregation  of  about  fifly  persons  assembled 
at  the  place  of  worship  (Odd  Fellows  Hall,  on  Oglethorpe  Street),  where 
the  Rev.  W.  G.  Day  officiated.  The  musical  arrangements,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Brother  Geo.  W.  Chase,  were  of  a  heavenly  character,  and  en- 
kindled a  flame  of  love  and  devotion  in  our  hearts,  which  burned  brighter 
and  brighter  throughout  the  entire  meeting." 

A  number  of  interesting  letters  were  received  from  receivers  of  the 
heavenly  doctrines,  in  Greorgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida.  Our 
limits  will  allow  us  only  to  copy  the  first,  from  Hon.  Herschel  Y. 
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Johnson,  who  will  be  remembered  by  our  readers  as  formerly  Gov- 
ernor of  Georgia :  — 

Sandy  Grove,  near  Bartow^  Jeftntm  Co.,  Go.,  Aug.  7, 1868. 
"  Mr.  rx>ui8  H.  Tafel,  Columbus,  Ga. : 

"  My  dear  Sir,  —  Your  esteemed  letter  of  the  4th  inst.  was  received  yes- 
terday, having  been  forwarded  from  Augusta. 

**  I  fully  sympathize  with  you  in  the  objects  of  ypnr  communication,  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  reply  more  extensively  than  is  practicable  in  this  form. 

^  I  am  gratified  at  the  visit  of  Mr.  Day,  and  sincerely  hope  he  may  sow 
the  good  seed  in  good  ground.  I  wish  I  could  have  him  to  stop  a  day  or 
two  with  me,  but  I  see  from  the  succession  of  his  appointments  that  I  need 
scarcely  hofie  for  that  pleasure,  especially  as  I  am  seventy-five  miles  from 
Augusta,  which  is  his  nearest  place  of  lecturing.  I  will  try  to  meet  him, 
however,  in  Augusta,  but  fear  I  may  not  be  able  to  do  so. 

^*  The  other  subject  mentioned  in  your  letter  has  had,  from  time  to  time, 
for  two  years,  iny  serious  consideration,  and  the  result  of  my  reflections 
has  been  that  the  receivers  in  Georgia  are  too  few  to  sustain  a  Missionary, 
and,  I  fear,  too  much  scattered  to  form  an  organization  of  any  considerable 
efficiency.  I  may  be,  and  I  hope  I  am,  mistaken.  But  whether  so  or  not, 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  make  the  experiment  if  others  feel  that  they  can 
accomplish  the  object  I  shall  cooperate  in  an  humble  way,  and  do  what  1 
can  to  achieve  success. 

*^  Whilst  I  thus  speak,  I  must  say  that  I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  it  is 
necessary  that  the  receivers  of  New  Church  truth  in  Georgia  and  adjoining 
sections  should  have  some  mode  of  communing,  counselling,  and  sympa- 
thizing with  each  other,  and  of  uniting  their  efibrts  to  make  known  the 
New  Jerusalem  dispensation.  This  presupposes  organization  ;  we  should 
by  all  means  organize,  and  have  at  least  annual  meetings,  or  as  oflen  as  may 
be  practicable.  That  being  done,  we  may  then  determine  what  we  can 
do,  how  we  may  do  it,  etc.  If  we  should  be  unable  to  maintain  a  Mission- 
ary, wc  could  at  least  raise  a  small  fund  to  be  appropriated  in  disseminating 
the  writings  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church. 

"  Faithfully  and  truly, 

'*  HERSCUEL  V.  JOHKSON." 
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WHAT   ONES   ARE  THE   WORD  OF  THE  LORD,   FROM   THEIR  OWN 

EVIDENCE. 

[Continued  from  page  566.] 

"  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
God,  and  the  Word  was  God."  (John  i.  1.)  The  Scriptures  teach 
us  to  connect  very  closely  together  the  Lord  and  His  Word. 
He  is  said  to  give  it  out  from  Himself, —  to  breathe  it  forth; 
and  hence  it  is  declared  to  be  infilled  with  spirit  and  with 
life  from  Him.  We  are  told  that  it  was  in  the  beginning  with 
Him  ;  that  before  the  creation  it  existed ;  and  that  all  things 
were  made  by  it. 

It  is  also  declared  to  be  identical  with  Himself;  for  it  is  af- 
firmed in  the  last  clause  of  the  text  above^  that  the  Word  was 
God  ;  or,  as  it  is  in  the  original,  that  God  was  the  Word.  This 
unity,  or  oneness,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Lord  with  His  Word,  is 
further  disclosed  in  the  fact  that  "  the  Word  became  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  men ;  and  they  beheld  His  glory,  the  glory  as 
of  the  Only  Begotten  of  the  Father,  foil  of  grace  and  truth." 
While  in  the  19th  chapter  of  Revelation,  where  His  coming  a 
second  time  into  the  world  is  spoken  of  and  foreshadowed,  as 
the  One  who  should  go  forth  riding  upon  the  white  horse,  we 
read  that  "  His  name  is  called  the  Word  of  God." 

VOL.   xLr.  40 
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And  in  the  Writings  of  the  New  Church  we  are  repeatedly 
told  that  the  Lord  xb  the  Word. 

These  things  can  be  understood  clearlj  enough,  as  the  nature 
of  the  Word,  and  what  it  is,  comes  to  be  more  and  more  dis- 
tinctly seen. 

The  Word  is  Essential  Divine  Truth,  and  as  such  has  not 
only  its  origin,  but  also  its  principal  seat,  in  the  Divine  Mind. 
It  exists  first  in  the  Lord's  own  thought  as  infinite  Wisdom. 

And  as  a  man's  thought,  including  his  entire  understanding, 
or  intellectual  faculty,  is  an  integrant  portion  of  his  own  con- 
titution,  —  an  essential  part  of  the  man  himself,  —  so  we  may 
see  by  comparison,  that  infinite  Wisdom,  and  the  thought  in 
which  that  Wisdom  clothes  itself,  is  an  integrant  portion  of  the 
Divine  constitution,  —  an  essential  part  of  God  Himself. 

Thus  we  can  see  how  it  is  that  in  the  inmost  and  highest 
sense  the  Lord  is  the  Word. 

The  Divine  faculty  of  thought  is  an  active  principle,  condn- 
ually  going  forth  into  operation  ;  and  the  Truth,  which  is  the 
form  or  expression  of  that  thought,  is  the  body  of  Law  which 
forms  the  constitution  of  the  Universe.  What  we  call  the 
physical 'laws,  or  laws  of  matter, — as  the  law  of  gravitation, 
the  law  of  chemical  affinities,  the  law  of  expansion  by  heat,  — 
are  only  so  many  forms  of  Divine  thought  expresscKl  in  ulti- 
mates,  —  so  many  modes  of  the  operation  of  Divine  power  by 
Divine  Truth.  All  the  operations  of  Divine  power  are  by  or 
according  to  this  essential  Divine  Truth.  The  planets  are  dis- 
tributed in  space  according  to  laws  of  strict  mathematical  truth ; 
and  the  minerals  on  the  earth's  surface  strive  to  take  on,  and 
when  lefl  free  do  take  on,  in  crystallization,  regular  forms,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  geometric  truth.  These  lower  forms  of 
truth  are  nothing  else  than  descending  expressions  flowing 
down  from  the  one  Divine  source  of  thouglit.  Thus,  as  we 
read,  ^^  By  the  Word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made, 
and  all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  of  His  mouth."  For 
as  man  expresses  his  thoughts  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  so 
the  Word  of  the  Lord  is  symbolized  as  going  forth  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner.  What  is  said  of  the  formation  of  the  heavens 
is  true  alike  of  the  visible  starry  universe  overhead,  and  of 
the  heavens  of  angels  in  the  spiritual  world. 
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So  the  Word,  or  Divine  Truth,  is  impressed  upon  and  ex- 
pressed in  every  portion  —  even  the  most  minute  —  of  the 
whole  creation.  **'  All  things  were  made  by  it,  and  without 
it  there  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made.'* 

Let  us  now  contemplate  the  Word  of  the  Lord  in  another 
aspect.  By  it  also  the  Lord  operates  His  9pir%iual  creation :  it 
is  the  medium  by  which  He  regenerates  men.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  Word  has  to  be  written.  The  Truth  must  be  ex- 
pressed for  men  to  read  it.  And  for  this  purpose  the  wisdom 
of  the  Divine  thought  is  to  be  modified,  and  adapted  to  the 
capacities  of  those  who  are  to  use  it.  As  a  man  clothes  and 
explains  his  thought  to  the  wants  of  a  child,  or  of  the  simple- 
minded,  so  the  Divine  Word,  in  being  revealed  to  men,  is  al- 
lowed to  take  on  human  modes  of  thought  and  human  forms 
of  expression.  As  it  descends  through  heaven  from  the  Lord, 
it  takes  on,  successively,  forms  that  are  suited,  respectively,  to 
the  capacities  of  the  angels  in  the  different  heavens.  As  the 
angelic  understanding  of  Divine  Truth  is  far  superior  to  that 
cyf  man's,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  when  they  read  the  Word,  they 
will  extract  a  meaning  from  it  superior  to  that  which  man  per- 
ceives in  it. 

By  means  of  the  Word,  therefore,  man  has  communication 
with  heaven.  In  the  first  place,  its  truths  constitute  that  body 
of  laws  which  are  the  proper  laws  of  the  human  mind,  by  the 
observance  of  which  man  is  regenerated  and  becomes  spiritual, 
rising  by  degrees  out  of  worldly  life  into  heavenly  life,  and  so 
after  death  becoming  an  angel. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Lord  is  present  by  means  of  His 
Word :  it  is  the  medium  through  which  He  communicates  His 
spirit.  As  already  said,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Divine  Truth 
is  the  Lord's  own  mind.  When,  therefore,  the  Scripture  is 
written,  it  is  not  lefl  alone  by  Him,  as  something  He  has  done 
with,  and  entirely  separated  away  from  Himself;  but  being  the 
expression  of  His  own  thought.  He  remains  within  it,  breath- 
ing into  it  His  own  animation,  and  imparting  to  it  an  active 
principle  of  life.  As  He  Himself  says,  —  "  The  Words  that 
I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life." 

When,  therefore,  men  read  the  Word,  in  a  reverent  spirit, 
and  with  prepared  minds,  they  come  into  the  active  sphere  of 
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life  proceeding  from  the  Lord :  they  come  as  it  were,  as  to  their 
minds,  into  the  sunshine  of  the  Divine  Love  and  Thought ;  and 
in  the  degree  that  their  minds  are  prepared  to  receive  it,  they 
experience  the  operation  of  that  spiritual  sunshine.  They  come 
also,  at  the  same  time,  into  the  active  sphei*e  of  life  and  thought 
which  is  from  the  angels  ;  and  that  influence  is  one  of  coopera- 
tion and  help.  The  light  thus  received  into  the  mind  gives 
illustration,  aiding  the  believer  to  understand  what  he  reads, 
while  the  heat  which  he  thus  receives  into  his  mind  stimulates 
his  religious  emotions,  aiding  him  to  come  into  spiritual  and 
right  states  of  feeling. 

The  letter  of  the  Sacred  Scripture  is  expressed  according  to 
the  law  of  Divine  analogy ;  that  is,  after  the  manner  of  the 
law,  or  truth,  by  which  the  universe  was  created.  For  the 
Lord  created  both  the  spiritual  universe  and  the  natural  uni- 
verse, and  He  made  the  one  to  correspond  with  the  other. 
The  natural  world,  with  the  things  that  are  in  it,  corresponds 
to  the  spiritual  world,  and  the  things  that  are  in  that.  The 
visible  things  are  exactly  fitted  to  embody  and  set  forth  the  in- 
visible things. 

According  to  this  law  of  correspondences  the  Divine  Word 
everywhere  speaks,  clothing  interior  truths  in  exterior  forms  of 
expression.  After  this  manner  our  Lord  spake  in  the  world, 
and  now  speaks  in  the  gospels.  When  the  Lord  sat  by  the 
well  and  talked  with  the  Samaritan  woman,  the  subject  of  their 
conversation  was  water.  Her  thoughts  were  directed  outwards, 
to  the  water  contained  in  the  well ;  while  His  discourse  was  of 
the  water  of  the  Spirit,  which  springeth  up  into  everlasting  life. 
Here  He  spake  by  correspondences ;  and  under  the  outward 
symbol  of  material  water,  which  quenches  the  thirst  and 
cleanses  the  impurities  of  the  body,  He  describes  the  opera- 
tion of  those  healing  truths  of  the  Word,  which  satisfy  the 
thirst  and  wash  away  the  impurities  of  the  soul.  Thus  we 
see  that  His  words  were  so  framed  as  to  communicate  two  dis- 
tinct, but  perfectly  parallel,  lines  of  thought ;  one  of  them  ex- 
ternal and  literal,  the  other  internal  and  spiritual.  And  this, 
as  we  have  said,  is  the  character  of  the  Divine  Word  through- 
out. With  every  expression  in  it  two  ideas  are  connected ; 
one  of  them  a  spiritual  idea,  which  is  its  real  meaning,  and  the 
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other  a  natural  idea,  which  exactly  corresponds  to  it.  Hence 
the  Word  everywhere  contains  a  spiritual  sense,  which  is  prin- 
cipally for  the  angels,  and  a  literal  sense,  which  is  principally 
for  men,  and,  now  that  the  spiritual  sense  has  been  revealed, 
is  principally  for  the  simple-minded  and  for  children. 

This,  then,  is  what  is  meant  by  being  Inspired^  when  spoken 
in  the  language  of  the  New  Church  concerning  the  Word  of 
God.  It  is  not  meant  that  other  men  were  inspired  to  speak 
it  for  Him,  but  that  it  is  His  own  Word,  continually  inspired, 
or  inbreathed  with  life  and  vitality  from  Himself,  and  every- 
where containing  a  heavenly  meaning  distinct  from  and  within 
the  meaning  of  the  letter. 

Such  then  being  the  transcendent  quality  of  the  Word,  and 
such  the  eminent  uses  which  it,  and  it  alone,  can  perform  for 
men,  in  effecting  for  them  communication  with  heaven,  it  be- 
comes of  the  very  first  importance  that  we  be  able  to  distin- 
guish between  those  Books  which  are  the  Word  and  those 
which  are  not ;  and  that  we  use  in  our  worship,  and  study 
principally^  only  those  Books  which  are  the  Word,  and  there- 
fore truly  Divine. 

We  have  already,  on  former  occasions,  spoken  concerning 
the  Books  of  the  Word  contained  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
we  shall,  before  closing,  bring  some  additional  testimony  re- 
specting them ;  but  we  are  at  this  moment  to  consider  the 
Word  of  the  New  Testament  This,  as  we  are  told  in  the 
Writings  of  the  New  Church,  is  contained  in  five  Books,  — 
the  Four  Gospels  and  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

That  the  Four  Gospels  are  the  Word  of  the  Lord  is  so 
obvious  as  to  need  very  little  proof  to  make  it  appear.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  the  very  sayings  of  the  Lord  Himself 
while  in  the  world,  who  was  "  the  Word  made  flesh  ;  "  while 
those  portions  which  are  not  His  sayings  are  nothing  but  the 
record  of  His  life  and  works.  Thus  they  may  be  considered  to 
be  the  Word  in  a  supereminent  degree  ;  and  we  shall  find  that 
in  the  Christian  Church,  especially  in  its  early  ages,  the  gospels 
have  been  regarded  as  the  central  and  most  important  portion 
of  the  Sacred  Scripture. 

Several  of  the  gospels  open  with  a  Divine  announcement, 
through  an  Angel  of  the  Lord,  of  the  birth  of   a  Saviour. 
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He  18  declared  to  be  the  Messiah,  the  Anointed  of  Jehovah, 
whose  coming  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  ancient  prophecies,  and 
whose  name  is  called,  ^<  God  with  us."  When  from  Hn 
baptism  He  went  up  out  of  the  water,  the  heavens  were  opened 
unto  Him,  the  Holy  Spirit  in  visible  form  appeared  descend- 
ing upon  Him,  and  there  came  a  Voice  from  heaven,  sajing, 
^^This  is  My  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 
Several  times,  during  His  ministry,  the  same  Voice  came,  re- 
newing the  declaration,  and  on  one  occasion  adding^  **Hear 
ye.  Him."  Jesus  Himself  said,  ^^  The  Words  that  I  speak 
unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life :  "  —  ^  the  Word 
that  I  have  spoken,  it  shall  judge  men  at  the  last  day : "  — 
^^the  Words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  I  speak  not  of  Myself; 
but  the  Father  that  dwelleth  in  Me,  He  doeth  the  works." 
Finally,  He  declared  Himself  to  be  gifted  with  all  power  in 
heaven  and  on  earth  ;  and,  disappearing  from  the  world.  He 
was,  before  the  eyes  of  the  Apostles,  received  up  into  heaven, 
—  from  whence  He  had  descended  and  come  into  the  worid. 

Thus  it  is  perceived,  without  difficulty,  that  Xhh  Four  Grospels 
are  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  —  a  revelation  that  is  truly  and  im- 
mediately Divine.  w.  b.  h. 

[To  be  oontinued.] 


THE  EMPLOYMENTS  OF  THE  ANGELS. 

[Continued  from  page  533.] 

We  are  told  in  the  Writings  of  the  New  Church  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  a  kingdom  of  uses.  From  our  con- 
scious experience  of  the  manner  in  which  our  minds  are  con- 
stituted, it  is  impossible  that  .we  should  have  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  uses,  except  as  we  see  them 
carried  out  in  forms  that  correspond  with  our  internal  volition. 
The  use  first  exists  in  our  minds,  and  is  afterwards  invested 
with  its  appropriate  functions  and  offices.  As  our  minds  ex- 
pand, and  become  more  enlightened,  uses  are  multiplied ;  and 
as  regards  their  general  ends,  are  more  or  less  perfectly  ar- 
ranged into  orderly  classifications.     Hence  it  is,  that  in  heaven 
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as  on  earth,  yte  are  told  that  there  are  different  administra- 
tions ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  affairs  there,  as  here,  conform  in 
their  administrations  to  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  domestic  gov- 
ernment. Such  a  polity  must  necessarily  originate  a  vast  va- 
riety of  offices  and  employments,  to  be  filled  and  managed  by 
capacities  adapted  to  their  specific  ends  and  purposes.  And 
these  offices  and  employments  in  heaven,  we  are  informed,  are 
of  such  unbounded  extent  and  variety  that  they  cannot  be 
enumerated. 

The  first  objection  brought  against  this  view  of  our  subject 
is,  that  we  are  assuming  a  condition  of  things  in  heaven  not 
founded  in  fact,  and  which  is  substantially  opposed  to  our  pre- 
conceived ideas  of  spiritual  life  and  happiness.  But  the  whole 
difficulty  in  relation  to  this  matter,  as  we  believe,  arises  al- 
together from  these  very  preconceived  ideas,  which  have  had 
their  origin  in  the  natural  mind  only,  and  have  been  identified 
with  nothing  beyond  the  limited  sphere  of  our  earthly  expe- 
rience. That  there  should  be  governments  and  administrations 
in  heaven,  and  consequently  offices  and  employments,  if  not 
directly  revealed  in  the  Bible,  is  certainly  not  contradicted  by 
it,  and  may  be  reasonably  inferred  from  more  than  one  pas- 
sage which  might  be  quoted  in  support  of  our  position.  But, 
as  we  have  said,  men  have  not  heretofore  sufiered  themselves  to 
think  rationally  on  this  subject,  only  because  they  were  not  able 
to  think  on  it  spiritually.  When  they  thought  of  employments 
in  heaven,  they  regarded  them  in  no  other  light  than  they  re- 
garded them  on  earth,  —  attended  with  the  same  weariness, 
the  same  perplexity,  and  the  same  selfishness.  They  could 
not  conceive  of  them  otherwise  than  as  worldly  and  material, 
and  as  being  altogether  unnecessary  to  the  fruition  and  enjoy- 
ment of  heavenly  happiness. 

But  the  spiritual  idea  of  employments  in  heaven  is  some- 
thing altogether  difierent.  These  employments  are  in  an  em- 
inent degree  disinterested,  divine,  and  holy.  They  are  exer- 
cises allied  to  the  perfection  of  the  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom. 
They  are  functions  of  the  Lord,  performed  not  by  the  angels 
themselves,  but  performed  by  them  as  His  ministers  from  Him. 
They  constitute  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  because  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  a   kingdom  of  uses,  and  the  happiness  of 
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the  angels  consists  in  the  performance  of  these  uses.  In  this 
world  men  labor  in  their  respective  employments  for  gain, 
for  pleasure,  or  for  applause.  In  a  limited  sense  they  perform 
uses,  too ;  but  in  most  cases  they  perform  them  from  interested 
and  selfish  motives  alone.  They  scarcely  know  what  it  is  to 
love  their  neighbor  as  themselves;  much  less  are  they  able 
to  rise  to  the  sublime  and  holy  condition  of  loving  their 
neighbor  more  than  themselves.  They  are  unacquaint^  with 
that  sphere  of  love  which  imparts  warmth  and  activity  to  &n- 
geh'c  minds.  Their  thoughts  and  affections  have  not  been 
^quickened  by  the  light  and  heat  of  the  spiritual  sun.  They 
have  never  bathed  in  that  divine  aura  which  with  the  heavenly 
inhabitants  constitutes  a  community  of  bliss.  They  have  in 
many  instances  thought  it  enough  to  be  employed,  without  in- 
quiring into  the  end  and  purpose  of  their  labor.  Or  if  they 
had  an  end  in  view,  as  we  have  said,  that  end  was  only  sordid 
and  selfish. 

But  angelic  beings  engage  in  the  employments  which  are 
respectively  assigned  them  from  a  different  spirit.  Their  field 
of  operations  is  that  of  love,  —  pure,  all-affectionate,  all-em- 
bracing love.  Their  great  object  is  to  serve  each  other,  and 
make  each  other  happy.  But  how  could  this  be  brought  about, 
without  the  agency  of  functions  and  employments  ?  How 
could  a  bird  fly,  except  by  means  of  the  air  which  bears  it 
up?  How  could  a  fish  swim,  except  in  its  appropriate  ele- 
ment ?  How  could  any  creature  live,  except  by  means  adapted 
to  its  prevaih'ng  wants  and  desires?  Just  so  it  is  with  the 
angels.  They  must  have  an  element  in  which  they  can  in- 
dulge their  ruling  propensities.  They  must  have  objects  on 
which  they  can  exercise  their  loves  and  affections.  They 
must  have  purposes  in  view  as  a  proper  means  of  gratifying 
their  holy  thoughts  and  desires.  These  purposes  constitute 
the  joys  for  which  they  live.  They  can  only  be  happy  them- 
selves while  engaged  in  the  holy  office  of  conferring  happiness 
upon  others.  Their  feelings  gush  out  in  the  overflowings  of 
charity  and  good  will  towards  all  around  them.  While  each 
one  is  eager  and  anxious  to  give  all  that  he  has  to  the  rest,  he 
receives  in  return  into  his  own  bosom  the  bountiful  streams  of 
the  universal  flow  of  happiness.     And  how  is  this  to  be  ef- 
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fected,  except  by  works  in  -which  every  one  may  be  engaged, 
agreeably  to  his  own  temper  and  disposition,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  whole  ?  There  must  be  employments, 
in  which  this  temper  and  disposition  may  be  most  beneficially 
exercised.  There  must  be  channels  in  which  these  streams  of 
happiness  may  most  abundantly  and  delightfully  meander. 

In  order  to  understand  our  subject  fully,  we  must  learn  how 
to  distinguish  between  that  which  is  natural  and  that  which  is 
spiritual.  Our  happiness  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to 
come,  must  correspond  with  our  loves  and  affections.  But  the 
loves  of  the  angels  are  internal,  while  the  loves  of  man  are  for 
the  most  part  material  and  external.  We  are  told  in  the  New 
Church  writings,  that  such  as  our  loves  are,  such  are  our  de- 
lights. But  ^^  the  delights  of  the  body,  or  of  the  flesh,  all  flow 
forth  from  the  love  of  self  and  from  the  love  of  the  world ; 
while  the  delights  of  the  soul,  or  of  the  spirit,  all  flow  forth  from 
love  to  the  Lord  and  from  love  towards  the  neighbor."  Of 
course  we  are  in  the  delights  of  the  body,  while  the  angels  are 
in  the' delights  of  the  spirit.  It  is  this  which  makes  the  dis- 
tinguishing diflerence  between  employments  in  this  world  and 
employments  in  heaven.  "  He  who  is  wholly  in  the  delight  of 
the  body  or  of  the  flesh,  or,  what  is  the  same,  in  the  love  of 
self  and  of  the  world,  feels  nothing  of  delight  except  in  honor, 
in  gain,  and  in  the  pleasures  of  the  body  and  of  the  senses ; 
and  these  so  extinguish  and  suffocate  the  interior  delights, 
which  are  of  heaven,  that  they  are  not  believed  to  be.  Where- 
fore he  would  wonder  greatly  if  he  were  told  that  there  are 
delights  given  on  the  removal  of  the  delights  of  honor  and  of 
gain  ;  and  still  more  if  he  were  told  that  the  delights  of  heaven, 
succeeding  in  their  place,  are  innumerable,  and  such  that  the 
delights  of  the  body  and  of  the  flesh,  which  are  chiefly  the  de- 
lights of  honor  and  of  gain,  cannot  be  compared  with  them." 
H.  H.  n.  398.  We  are  further  told,  in  the  same  work,  n.  402, 
^*  that  all  the  delights  of  heaven  are  conjoined  with  and  are  in 
uses,  because  uses  are  the  goods  of  love  and  charity  in  which  the 
angels  are  :  wherefore  every  one  has  delights  such  as  the  uses 
are,  and  likewise  in  such  a  degree  as  is  the  affection  of  use." 
....**  Uses  in  the  heavens  are  in  all  variety  and  diversity ; 
and  in  no  case  is  the  use  of  one  exactly  similar  and  the  same 
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with  the  use  of  another :    thus  neither  is  the  delight  of  one 
similar  and  the  same  with  that  of  another.'*     n.  405. 

A  moderately  attentive  consideration  of  the  foregoing  pas- 
sages opens  to  our  view  a  system  of  ineffable  pleasure  and  hap- 
piness, which  is  no  less  a  theme  of  wonder  and  astonishment  to 
our  minds  than  it  is  the  object  of  our  highest  joy  and  exul- 
tation. Heaven  becomes  invested  with  a  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity, with  a  spiritual  beauty  and  attractiveness,  with  a  life 
and  activity,  that  it  was  never  perhaps,  given  us  to  conceive 
of  before.  We  behold  God,  seated  as  it  were  on  His  throne  of 
love,  graduating  from  Himself  innumerable  orders  of  subordi- 
nate agencies,  filling  His  ministering  spirits  with  as  much  of  His 
Divine  Love  and  Wisdom  as  they  are  respectively  able  to  receive, 
assigning  to  each  society,  and  to  the  several  members  of  each 
society,  their  appointed  functions  and  employments,  inspiring 
all  with  a  love  of  use  and  a  love  of  their  neighbor,  and  mak- 
ing this  love  constitute  their  supreme  and  everlasting  happiness. 
What  a  stupendous  work  of  wisdom  and  benevolence  !  What 
a  glorious  manifestation  of  unbounded  order  and  power !  What 
an  admirable  display  of  paternal  affection  and  goodness  I  These 
angels  are  not  the  phantoms  of  an  empty  and  lifeless  world. 
They  are  not  the  dreamy  possessors  of  a  lazy  and  inactive  ex- 
istence. They  are  intelligent  and  active.  They  are  imperial 
and  powerful.  They  derive  their  lustre  and  their  might  from 
the  spirit  of  omnipotence  itself;  and  in  that  spirit  they  are  the 
glory  and  strength  of  the  universe.  They  constitute  the  chief 
beauty  and  perfection  of  all  worlds ;  and  it  was  for  them  that 
the  universe  was  brought  into  existence.  They  rejoice  in  un- 
ending schemes  of  activity  and  employment,  and  are  never 
more  happy  than  when  contributing  to  the  general  happiness 
around  them. 

What  a  contrast  there  is  between  that  which  administers  to 
the  pure  and  holy  felicity  of  the  angels,  and  that  which  admin- 
isters to  the  selfish  joys  of  men  on  earth  I  The  one  class  of 
beings  derive  their  happiness  from  doing  good  to  others,  the 
other  class  find  their  chief  pleasure  in  doing  good  to  them- 
selves. The  affections  of  the  one  go  forth  in  the  pursuit  of 
employments  that  are  wise,  benevolent,  and  diffusive  ;  while 
the  efforts  of  the  other  are  narrowed  to  the  performance  of 
works  whose  tendencY  V&  o^^xv.  ^.^  *\xv\>\x\^m%  as  it  is  cold  and 
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unfeeling.  The  loves  of  the  angels  burn  with  a  fervor  that 
penetrates  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference ;  while  the 
loves  of  men,  for  the  most  part,  bnm  out  in  a  weak  and  slug- 
gish flame  in  the  very  heai'ts  where  they  at  first  originated. 
The  glory  and  brightness  of  heaven  is  kindled  by  the  one, 
while  the  shame  and  darkness  of  the  earth  is  promoted  by 
the  other. 

We  are  apt  to  complain  of  the  apxiety,  the  weariness,  and 
the  suffering,  which  would  seem  to  be  inseparable  from  the 
pursuits  and  occupations  of  our  present  state  of  existence. 
We  know  indeed  that  misery  is  necessarily  connected  with 
idleness ;  but  we  do  not  realize  that  happiness  is  just  as  neces- 
sarily connected  with  labor  and  activity.  And  the  reason  of 
this,  if  we  were  in  proper  frames  of  mind  to  perceive  it,  would 
appear  very  plain.  Our  labor  is  not  directed  to  its  proper 
end.  Our  activity  is  not  brought  into  service  from  proper  mo- 
tives. We  toil,  but  we  toil  for  ourselves  alone.  We  accumu- 
late, but  we  do  not  give.  We  engage  with  all  our  might  in 
the  business  and  bustle  of  the  world,  and  in  the  end  are  sur- 
prised to  find  how  little  it  contributes  to  our  individual  happi- 
ness. We  cannot  perceive  that  the  great  purpose  of  our 
existence  has  been  entirely  overlooked ;  and  in  the  want  of 
this  perception  lies  concealed  the  cause  of  all  our  misery.  If 
we  could  bring  ourselves  to  labor  as  the  angels  labor,  from 
a  feeling  of  love  and  benevolence  to  others ;  if  we  could  divest 
ourselves  of  our  selfishness,  and  rise  to  a  holy  sphere  of  charity 
and  brotherhood  ;  if  we  could  espouse  with  our  whole  hearts 
the  cause  of  good  to  all  mankind  ;  how  would  our  own  feelings 
become  changed,  —  how  would  the  delights  of  our  inner  man 
become  elevated  and  multiplied  I  At  the  same  time,  what  new 
states  of  happiness  would  be  created  around  us  I  This  world, 
now  so  dark  and  cheerless,  would  be  filled  with  new  light. 
Men  would  hold  intercourse  with  each  other  on  a  foundation 
of  reciprocal  love  and  sympathy.  They  would  delight  in 
gladdening  each  other's  hearts.  They  would  rejoice  in  pro- 
moting each  other's  welfare.  They  would  discharge  their  re- 
spective duties  faithfully,  actively,  and  cheerfully,  with  the  sole 
view  of  advancing  the  general  felicity.  The  whole  race  of 
mortals  below  would  partake  of  heavenly  enjoyments,  and  our 
earth  would  again  become  a  happy  ParacUse.  k*  i«  ^« 
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ECHOES. 

Upon  the  Alps,  where  valleys  wind 

Mid  rugged  cliflTs  and  icy  peaks. 
The  way-worn  traveller  oft  will  find 

More  solace  than  he  seeks. 

Reposinji;  on  some  grassy  slope, 

His  toil  and  weariness  foni;ot. 
Dreaming  anew  the  dreams  of  hope  . 

To  reach  the  highest  spot, 

The  pealing  of  the  herdsman's  horn 
Breaks  on  his  ear  with  startling  sound, 

And  music,  of  the  mountains  bom, 
Thrills  all  the  heights  around. 

The  horn  is  rude,  and  harsh  the  strain 

That  flows  from  lips  in  art  unskilled. 
But  listen,  and  it  comes  again 

With  melody  so  filled, — 

A  symphony  so  pure  and  sweet, 

'Tis  like  an  angel's  glad  reply. 
As  near  and  distant  echoes  meet 

And  mingle  in  the  sky. 

Refreshed,  the  traveller  goes  his  way. 
Still  upward  toward  the  alluring  height; 

The  herdsman  still  his  horn  doth  play 
To  cheer  and  give  delight 

I  know  not  if  a  lesson  brought 

So  far,  another  heart  will  heed, 
Yet  is  it  with  a  blessing  fraught 

To  those  who  rightly  read. 

Make  music  such  as  thou  canst  make. 

The  striving  soul  to  cheer  and  bless. 
And  powers  unseen  will  echoes  wake 

To  crown  it  with  success.  j.  r. 


Philadblfiiia. 
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THE  MANNER  OF  PERFORMING  LIFE'S  WORK. 

While  the  greater  number  of  those  -who  gain  notoriety  in 
the  world  seem  actuated  by  the  ceaseless  desire  to  be  known 
of  men,  and  to  reap,  in  every  step  of  their  progress,  the  full 
reward  of  their  works,  it  is  in  mercy  provided  by  the  Lord, 
that  there  shall  be  a  few,  who,  looking  only  to  Him  for  the 
power  to  do  their  daily  duty,  are  enabled  —  oftener  through 
tribulation,  but  always  with  patience  as  a  handmaid  —  to  ac- 
quire the  true  and  permanent  fame  of  working  with  their 
Master,  in  whom  they  have  trusted  through  good  report  and 
through  evil  report. 

When  the  enfeebling  rays  of  worldly  renown  have  shone 
too  directly  on  their  path,  they  have  escaped  from  the  perni- 
cious influence  of  such  a  position,  or  have,  by  the  protecting* 
arm  of  the  Divine  Providence,  withdrawn  from  it,  to  the  health- 
ful retreat  of  distrust  in  self;  conscious  of  the  little  they  have 
done  of  the  work  they  had  laid  out  for  themselves,  and  of  the 
comparative  worthlessness  of  what  they  have  accomplished, 
when  tested  by  an  interior  view  of  the  just  value  of  a  useftJ 
life,  and  by  an  appreciative  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of 
true  excellence. 

They  are  beacon  lights  to  all  who  can  be  brought  to  seek  a 
harbor  of  peace  at  the  end  of  "  life's  fitful  journey."  They 
purify  the  atmosphere  of  society  as  they  descend  into  its  arena, 
as  the  currents  of  ether  from  the  upper  air  do  the  physical 
atmosphere,  as  they  mingle  with  it.  They  perfume  the  paths 
of  life,  like  the  rose  of  the  hedges  in  our  rural  walks. 

Florence  Nightingale,  it  would  appear  from  what  is  known  of 
her,  is  one  of  the  exceptional  workers  in  the  service  of  man- 
kind. The  following  extracts  are  from  her  letter  in  answer 
to  a  request  of  Mr.  Lemuel  Moss,  for  an  account  of  her  life, 
and  for  her  photograph. 

They  are  worthy  of  studious  regard  by  all  who  are  seeking 
name,  place,  and  influence  in  the  world.  Some  of  these  **  out- 
herod  Herod  "  in  their  noisy  and  persistent  calls  for  society 
to  take  them  upon  its  shoulders,  above  the  crowd  who  are  rush- 
ing for  political  goals,  or  those  of  public  speaking,  of  literature, 
or  of  business. 
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Long  ago  was  it  said,  ''  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a 
crown."  And  still  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  while  ac- 
knowledging the  trutli  of  the  proposition  in  general,  have 
acted  as  if  they  thought  that  in  their  own  particular  case  it 
could  not  apply.  And  not  until  the  coveted  morsel,  dressed 
by  ambition  in  the  most  appetizing  form,  has  turned  to  ashes 
in  their  mouths,  has  the  truth  been  forced  home  to  them. 
Often  this  has  been  when  it  was  too  late  to  profit  by  the 
lesson,  —  when  the  habit  of  life  and  the  ruling  passion  had 
eaten  into  the  marrow  of  their  being,  not  to  be  arrested  in  its 
deathly  hold  by  the  teachings  of  true  reason  and  experience. 

Longer  ago  than  the  poet  wrote,  it  was  said :  ^*  Stand  ye 
in  the  ways,  and  see,  and  ask  for  the  old  paths  where  is  the 
good  way,  and  walk  therein  ;  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your 
^ouls.     But  they  said,  We  will  not  walk  therein.'* 

And  this  is  said  to  us  now,  at  every  moment  of  our  lives. 
Yet  how  little  do  we  heed  it.  How  feeble  is  our  iaith  in  its 
Divine  truth,  addressed  to  all,  seeking  to  draw  all  from  the 
downward  way,  —  unrest  at  every  step,  confirmed  unhappiness 
at  the  end.  How  little  we  realize,  in  these  gracious  words,  the 
constant  effort  of  the  Lord  to  draw  us  from  our  selfish  pur- 
suits —  sad,  lonely,  in  their  progress,  and  their  attainment  — 
to  ^*  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  paths  of  peace." 

Strange  that  we  can  ever  reply,  '*  We  will  not  walk  therein." 
Strange  that  we  cannot,  with  cheerfulness  and  with  gratitnde, 
find  our  rest  in  ''  doing  justly,  in  loving  mercy,  and  in  walking 
humbly  with  our  God." 

^  I  could  not  do  what  you  ask  me  to  do  in  your  kind  letter  of  July 
12th,  namely,  give  you  information  about  my  own  life;  though,  if  I 
could,  it  would  be  to  show  how  a  woman  of  very  ordinary  ability  has 
been  led  to  God  —  by  strange  and  unaccustomed  paths  —  to  do  in  His 
service  wliat  He  did  in  hers.  And  if  I  could  tell  you  all,  you  would 
see  how  God  has  done  all  and  I  nothing.  I  have  worked  hard, 
very  hard  —  ihat  is  all  —  and  I  have  never  refused  God  anything ; 
though,  being  naturally  a  very  t^hy  person,  most  of  my  life  has  been 
distasteful  to  me.  I  have  no  particular  gif\s.  And  I  can  honestly 
assure  any  young  lady,  if  she  will  but  try  to  walk,  she  will  soon  be 
able  to  run  the  '  appointed  course.'  But  then  she  must  first  learn  to 
walk,  and  so  when  she  runs  she  must  run  with  patience.  .... 
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**  4th.  But  to  all  women  I  would  say,  look  upon  your  work,  whether 
it  be  an  accustomed  or  an  unaccustomed  work,  as  upon  a  trust  con- 
fided to  you.  This  will  keep  you  alike  from  discouragement  and  from 
presumption,  from  idleness  and  from  over-taxing  yourself.  Where 
God  leads  the  way.  He  has  bound  Himself  to  help  you  to  go  the  way. 

*^  Nothing  with  the  approval  of  my  own  jud|;ment  has  been  made 
public,  or  I  would  send  it.  I  have  a  strong  objection  to  sending  my 
own  likeness  for  the  same  reason.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  works 
the  world  has  ever  seen  we  know  not  who  is  the  author  of;  we  only 
know  that  Grod  is  the  author  of  all.  I  do  not  urge  this  example 
apon  others,  but  it  is  a  deep-seated  religious  scruple  in  myself.  I 
do  not  wish  my  name  to  remain,  nor  my  likeness.  That  Grod  akme 
should  be  remembered,  I  wish. 

**  I  would  only  say,  work  —  work  in  silence  at  first,  in  silence  for 
years  —  it  will  not  be  time  wasted.  Perhaps  in  all  your  life  it  will  be 
the  time  you  will  afterwards  find  to  have  best  spent ;  and  it  is  very 
certain  that  without  it  you  will  be  no  worker.  You  will  not  produce 
one  '  perfect  work,'  but  only  a  botch  in  the  service  of  God." 

What  is  said  in  the  last  paragraph  of  **  working  in  eilenee  " 
is  worthy  of  especial  note.  All  nature  and  all  mind  confirm 
its  truth. 

The  seed  whose  nature  is  to  germinate  slowly,  to  gain  a  strong, 
healthy  root  ere  it  push  itself  above  the  mould,  is  the  one  to 
produce  the  most  permanent  and  the  most  important  plant. 
All  that  is  truly  human,  after  its  germ  of  life  has  been  vivi- 
fied, must  be  developed  in  secret  in  its  appropriate  womb, 
where  it  may  gain  that  form  and  organization  which  is  to 
render  it  susceptible,  after  birth,  in  the  outward  world,  of  rcH 
ceiving  an  immortal  life,  if  man,  or  one  corresponding  to  it,  if 
in  the  lower  orders  of  creation. 

The  biographies  of  individuals  who  have  left  ineradicable 
traces  of  their  greatness  and  worth,  tell  the  same  **  true  tale." 
For  years  have  many  —  for  their  whole  natural  lives  have  some 
—  been  unknown  to  their  time  ;  when  at  length  they  have 
risen  above  the  horizon,  and  shone  with  a  true  and  steady 
light ;  and  with  a  genial  and  ever  increasing  influence  have 
their  struggles  in  the  true  path,  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  man, 
been  the  cause  of  untold  delight  and  blessing  to  mankind. 

The  author  of  Homer's  poetry,  as  an  individual,  has  been 
shattered  into  fragments  in  the  minds  of  some  investigators. 
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Who  wrote  Shakespeare's  Plays  ?  is  still  a  disputed  question,  — 
the  personality  of  the  ''  Swan  of  Avon  "  being,  to  some  of  the 
learned,  a  mystery  unsolved.  The  glory  of  the  picture-galleiy 
of  Dresden  has  no  authentic,  reliable  history.  Not  a  sketch 
of  it  by  Raphael,  its  painter,  is  known  to  exist ;  neither  draw- 
ing of  any  kind  indicating  when,  where,  or  for  whom  it  was 
done.  Part  of  it  was  concealed  for  years  under  an  old  frame 
too  small  for  it,  in  which  it  was  placed  when  its  great  value 
was  unknown.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  painted  without 
the  thought  of  its  adding  to  the  fame  of  its  author,  —  and  for  a 
trifling,  if  indeed  it  was  not  done  without  any  compensation, 
—  for  a  saint's-day  banner,  to  entice  the  pennies  from  the 
pockets  of  a  gaping  and  ignorant  crowd,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
priests  of  the  procession  in  which  it  was  borne.  Yet  this  pic- 
ture has  been  for  years  the  delight,  the  wonder,  and  the  study 
of  art-pilgrims,  including  kings,  princes,  and  nobles,  and  those 
who  by  nature,  by  education,  and  by  refined  taste,  are  not  liable 
to  be  deceived  in  regard  to  it,  and  who  are  best  qualified  to 
judge  of  its  transcendent  merits. 

Caffarelli  was  one  of  the  most  noted  singers  that  ever  lived, 
and  was  looked  upon  as  the  rival  of  Farinelli,  who  was  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  greatest  artist  in  that  line  that  the  world 
has  produced.  He  is  said  to  have  submitted  for  five  or  six 
years  to  the  practice  of  nothing  but  scales  and  exercises.  He 
was  astonished,  one  day,  to  have  his  master,  Porpora,  tell  him, 
*^  Young  man,  you  can  learn  nothing  more  from  me.  You 
are  the  greatest  singer  in  the  world." 

Swedenborg,  the  harbinger  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  sought  no 
elevated  place  to  proclaim  the  day  of  the  Lord's  second  *com- 
ing.  In  quietness  he  performed  the  use  appointed  him  by  the 
Lord,  referring  modestly  to  his  Writings,  when  questioned  as  to 
the  Heavenly  Doctrines  he  was  commissioned  to  make  known 
to  men ;  depositing,  without  ostentation,  in  suitable  places,  the 
works  containing  the  precious  truths  which  in  their  operation 
are  to  make  all  things  new. 

It  is  noticeable  also  that  the  earlier  of  Swedenborg's  works 
were  published  without  his  name  being  appended  to  them  as 
the  author :  and  that  this  was  done  afterwards  at  the  express 
commandment  of  the  Lord. 
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All  true  effort  must  at  last  of  necessity  bring  peace.  The 
most  grievous  temptations  felt  in  the  external  man,  we  are 
taught,  are  full  of  interior  peace  ;  for  in  these  temptations  the 
Lord  is  most  nearly  present ;  and  where  He  is  present,  there 
is  peace  ;  for  this  presence  is  peace  itself.  **  The  quality  of 
peace  in  the  external  man,  on  the  cessation  ....  of  dis- 
turbance from  lusts  and  falsities,  no  one  can  know  but  he  who 
has  known  the  state  of  peace :  this  state  is  so  delightful,  that 
it  exceeds  every  idea  of  delight."  A.  C.  92,  93.  "  The  good 
of  love  and  charity  gives  peace."     A.  C.  4213. 

"  Heaven  flows  in,  when  the  lusts  arising  from  the  loves 
of  self  and  the  world  are  taken  away,  inasmuch  as  these  lusts 
are  what  take  away  peace ;  for  they  infest  the  interiors  of 
man,  and  cause  him  at  length  to  take  rest  in  restlessness,  and 
peace  in  disturbance."     A.  C.  5662. 

How  attractive  does  this  teaching  make  the  life  of  the  in- 
ternal love  of  use,  the  life  which  consists  in  all  its  degrees,  of 
doing,  in  the  silence  of  the  mind,  without  regard  to  any  selfish 
or  worldly  ends,  the  best  we  can  do  from  the  love  of  good 
and  truth.  How  clearly  does  it  point  out  what  is  detrimental 
to  all  true  progress !  —  what  is  in  its  essence  unrest,  —  the 
lust  of  seeking  our  own  glory  and  worldly  possessions,  irre- 
spective of  giving  all  we  have  of  ability  to  serve  others  in  re-^ 
turn  for  what  we  are  to  receive  from  them. 

Freedom  from  unrest  —  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all 
understanding —  can  be  with  him  only  who  does  his  Master's 
business  from  love  to  Him,  and  trust  in  Him  ''  who  is  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life."  Thus  only  will  neighborly  love 
take  the  place  of  self-love  in  us,  and  bring  its  "  exceeding 
great  reward."  All  our  prayers  and  all  our  exertions  must 
to  this  end  be  made  in  the  spirit  of  the  Psalmist's  words : 
"  So  teach  us  to  number  our  days  that  we  may  apply  our 
hearts  unto  wisdom."  Days^  in  the  spiritual  sense,  signifying 
our  states  of  life  ;  wisdom^  the  union  of  good  and  truth  in  the 
conduct  of  life.  j.  a*, 
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THE  DAWN  OF  TRUTH. 

CHAPTER    m. 
[Continued  from  p.  590.] 

Three  months  have  glided  away  since  Cornelia's  call  at  the 
Rectory  ;  and  during  all  this  time  Mr.  Hartley  and  Dr.  Clay- 
tor  have  been  frequent  and  welcome  guests  at  the  Hall.  This 
evening  they  are  again  together,  but  on  an  errand  of  sorrow. 
The  youngest  son  of  Cornelia's  old  teacher  was  dangerously 
ill,  and  pleaded  so  earnestly  for  Cornelia,  who  had  petted  and 
played  with  him  much,  that  the  mother  sent  an  earnest  re- 
quest for  her  presence,  and  also  for  Mr.  Hartley,  as  the  min- 
ister of  the  parish.  Dr.  Claytor  was  so  strongly  recommended 
>by  Mrs.  Winslowe,  that  the  fiither,  who  had  almost  begun  to 
despair  of  his  child's  recovery,  urged  him  to  accompany  them. 
The  hour  was  late :  but  the  moon  shone  radiantly ;  and  as 
the  air  was  mild  and  warm,  Cornelia's  parents  consented  to 
an  immediate  departure.  The  house  was  situated  several 
miles  up  the  river ;  and  as  the  boat  glided  over  the  quiet 
waters,  no  sound  was  heard  but  the  rippling  of  the  waves, 
and  the  measured  stroke  of  the  oars.  The  stars  overhead 
shone  with  that  softly  mellowed  lustre  which  only  a  summer 
night  can  give ;  and  the  moon,  traversing  the  heaven  in  a 
flood  of  glory,  poured  down  her  silver  largess  on  all  below. 
'Cornelia's  voice  suddenly  broke  the  silence. 

"  Dr.  Claytor  tells  me  that  you  frequently  read  the  works 
of  Swedenborg.  Did  he  not  believe  that  he  held  communion 
with  angels  and  spirits  ?  " 

Mr.  Hartley  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Then  will  you  not  tell  me  something  that  he  has  written? 
This  scene  is  so  ethereally,  so  spiritually  lovely,  that  I  feel  as 
if  it  would  be  almost  a  desecration  to  speak  of  earthly  things." 
"  Yesterday,  Miss  Winslowe,  you  lamented  that  there  were 
no  lives  free  from  suifering  and  sin.  Swedenborg  describes 
some  who  are  so  blessed  as  comparatively  to  escape  this  doom. 
Those  who  as  mere  infants  depart  from  earth,  enter  heaven 
with  no  taint  save  that  of  hereditary  evil,  which  remains  latent 
and  inactive  in  that  charmed  atmosphere.     They  are  nurtured 
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and  instructed  by  those  who  on  earth  delighted  most  in  the  en- 
dearing care  of  children,  and  by  their  tenderness  are  protected 
from  any  impure  or  sorrowfiil  idea.  Thus  they  attain  to  their 
youth  and  maidenhood  in  all  its  primal  perfection  of  innocence 
and  beauty.  They  are  then  led  by  the  Lord,  but  unconsciously, 
into  a  beautiful  garden,  where  they  meet  as  if  by  chance ;  and 
having  had  their  minds  stored  only  with  unsullied  wisdom,  and 
their  pulses  having  beat  only  with  the  purest  love,  they,  on  be- 
holding each  other,  see  into  the  depths  of  the  soul  as  through 
transparent  waters  ;  and  they  love  with  that  deep,  tender,  and 
enduring  devotion,  which  on  earth  arises  seldom  but  through 
the  sufferings  and  trials  of  years.  The  youth  says  to  the 
maiden,  *'  Thou  art  mine ; '  and  the  maiden  to'  the  youth, 
*  Thou  art  mine.'      Thus  are  angels  betrothed  for  eternity.'* 

Cornelia  looked  up,  and  encountered  the  eyes  of  Dr.  Clay- 
tor,  fixed  upon  her  with  an  expression  of  deep  interest.  The 
air  had  grown  chill ;  great  drops  of  rain  fell ;  and  dark  masses 
of  cloud,  driven  rapidly  by  the  wind,  shut  out  all  the  radiance 
of  the  moon. 

They  had  now,  reached  the  house,  and  all  other  emotions 
were  for  a  time  absorbed  in  pity.  The  boy  had  fallen  in  an 
epileptic  fit  a  few  moments  before  their  arrival,  and  now  lay 
convulsed  in  agony.  The  mother,  nervous  and  weak  with  long 
watching,  burst  into  hysterical  sobs  and  cries.  Cornelia  stood 
half  paralyzed  with  fright ;  and  even  Mr.  Hartley's  composure 
seemed  to  forsake  him.  To  add  to  the  horror  of  the  scene, 
the  storm  increased  rapidly  in  fury ;  the  wind  dashed  the  shut- 
ters together  with  such  violence  as  to  extinguish  the  lights  ; 
and  the  horrors  of  darkness  were  changed  only  by  the  lurid 
flashes  of  lightning,  casting  its  livid  and  bluish  gleam  on  the 
face  of  the  child,  into  a  scene  more  awful  still.  Dr.  Claytor 
alone  seemed  unmoved.  He  held  the  boy  in  his  arms,  fanning 
and  bathing  his  face,  and  at  times  administering  restoratives  as 
the  pulse  seemed  to  fail.  At  length  his  calm  and  gentle  tones 
seemed  to  compose  the  mother ;  and  when,  after  a  paroxysm  of 
more  than  usual  violence,  the  child  fell  into  a  deep  slumber,  he 
easily  persuaded  her  to  retire  from  the  room  and  rest.  He 
then  endeavored  to  persuade  Cornelia  to  do  likewise. 

*^  O  no  !  I  could  not  sleep  now.     It  was  too  fearful  to  forget. 
But  how  calmly  he  rests." 
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^^  Yes,"  he  replied  ;  and  then  after  a  pause  continued,  ^^  the 
body  is  too  weak  to  endure  one  day's  labor,  or  a  few  hours 
suffering,  without  this  species  of  temporary  death  ;  for  sleep, 
they  say,  is  the  twin-brother  of  death.  It  seems  to  me  a  type 
of  its  final  fate ;  but  the  soul,  you  see,  even  while  the  body 
rests,  still,  in  dreams,  feels,  and  hopes,  fears,  and  even  rejoices. 
See,  Miss  Winslowe,''  and  he  pointed  to  the  child,  who,  rais- 
ing its  little  hands  with  a  look  of  delight,  uttered  some  incohe- 
rent exclamation  of  pleasure. 

"  But,"  said  Cornelia,  as  she  approached  the  bed,  your  "  an- 
alogy fails ;  for  the  body  rises  again,  and  is  reunited  with  the 

goul." 

**  I  do  not  think  so." 

"  What !  "  cried  Cornelia  in  amazement ;  "  do  you  not  be- 
lieve in  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen.  Miss  Winslowe,  what  I  trust  you  may  never 
see,  the  slow  dying  away  of  the  body ;  and  I  know  that  it  is 
felt  as  a  weight,  almost  a  torture  ;  and  the  burdened  soul  re- 
joices to  be  freed  from  it  forever.  The  garment  we  have  worn 
when  a  great  calamity  befalls  us,  ever  afterwards  is  hateful  to 
pur  eyes  ;  and  if  all  have  not  suffered  in  the  flesh.  Miss  Wins- 
lowe, at  least  all  have  sinned." 

"  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit,"  said  the  deep  and  solemn 
voice  of  Mr.  Hartley,  —  "  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ? 
Come,  my  child,  and  look  upon  the  night.  This  earthly  life  is 
as  a  dark  cloud  which  passes  away ;  and  behold  the  Sun  of 
Eternity  ariseth  I " 

The  storm  had  died  away ;  and  on  the  distant  mountain 
ranges  to  which  he  pointed,  the  day-dawn  was  breaking  in 
splendors  of  crimson  and  gold. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

''What  news  of  Paul?"  asked  Mr.  Hartley,  as  one  Jan- 
uary evening  he  entered  Mr.  Winslowe's  library,  there  finding 
Cornelia  deeply  absorbed  in  an  open  volume.  "  I  knew  I 
should  hear  the  latest  tidings  of  him  here ;  "  and  he  glanced 
meaningly  at  the  betrothal  ring  on  her  slender  finger.  "  When 
will  he  return  from  London  ?  " 

Cornelia  looked  up  blushing,  and  replied  with  playful  re- 
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proach,  "  I  am  half  resolved  not  to  tell  you  at  all,  since  you 
only  come  to  see  me  for  that ;  but  I  fear,  if  I  don't,  I  shall 
not  keep  you  long  with  me  ;  so  I  will  be  magnanimous. 
He  will  be  here  to-morrow  evening  at  the  farthest."  Then, 
after  a  pause  :  '^  He  writes  with  such  delight  of  the  little  band 
of  Swedenborg's  followers,  as  they  are  called,  that  he  has  met 
there.  He  says  *  they  are  generally  thought  mystical,  visionary  I 
and  the  most  absurd  stories  are  circulated  about  them  ;  but 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  original  and  reflective  minds, 
so  eager  in  their  love  of  the  truth,  so  ardent  in  giving  it  to 
others  ;  and  yet  with  an  ardor  as  different  from  the  wild  fanati- 
cism of  some,  as  from  the  dead,  cold  apathy  of  others.'  " 

Mr.  Hartley  smiled,  half  sadly,  half  tenderly. 

^^  I  am  glad  he  has  openly  united  himself  with  them.  It 
was  brave  and  honest ;  and  we  need  a  centre,  a  nucleus,  to 
draw  together  into  order  and  power  similar  minds  and  hearts. 
I  believe  that  the  New  Church  must  be  formed  without  the 
old ;  but  there  will  be  yet  a  current  also  in  the  old,  flowing 
steadily  but  slowly  towards  it,  composed  of  those  minds  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  emptiness  of  its  teachings ;  but  there 
needs  time  for  that.  I  did  not  always  think  as  I  do  now ; 
and  when  I  received  these  doctrines,  I  had  been  long  a  min- 
ister of  the  Established  Church.  Here  I  had  influence  and 
powers  of  teaching  I  should  have  lost  by  leaving ;  and  as  my 
bishop  did  not  interfere,  though  I  taught  them  openly,  I  be- 
lieved I  was  right  in  remaining.  I  may  have  erred :  it  is 
nobler  to  fight  as  Paul  will ;  but  I  thought  it  best."  Then 
turning  suddenly,  as  if  to  cast  aside  a  painful  thought,  he 
said,  "  But  this  is  mere  egotism.  Tell  me  of  yourself.  How 
do  you  like  the  book  on  '  Heaven  and  Hell '  ?  " 

She  looked  up  with  a  kindling  glance. 

"I  can  scarcely  tell  you  how  much.  It  is  so  strangely 
beautiful,  and  yet  so  simple.  Just  the  earnest  story  of  one 
who  has  seen  and  knows  our  own  homes,  —  the  country  of 
our  souls ;  and  yet  some  of  the  truths  seem  almost  to  dazzle 
me  with  light ;  so  grand,  so  wide.  At  first,  I  confess,  the 
ideas  frequently  seemed  so  new,  and  so  discordant  with  my 
previous  thoughts,  that  they  jarred  upon  me ;  but  as  I  read 
on,  they  explained  and  confirmed  each  other.     But  my  father 
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does  not  like  it.      He  believes  in  your  chief  doctrine   as  ra- 
tional and  scriptural ;  but  these  descriptions  of  scenes  in  the 
other  world  seem  to  him  almost  absurd.     Is  it  necessary  for  ns  ' 
all  to  believe  these  ?  " 

And  she  looked  up  with  eager,  dilating  eyes.      He  answered 
slowly :  — 

^'  All  cannot   receive  truths  alike,  or  in  the  same  degree, 
God  never  forces  truth  upon  our  minds,  but  mercifully  adapts 
it  to  our  state  of  reception.     Otherwise  it  would  injure,  not 
benefit  us.      And  as  our  minds  are  imperfect,  and  darkened 
by  errors  previously  contracted,  both  from  evils  of  life  and  the 
false  teachings  of  others,  our  views  of  truth  are  necessarily 
imperfect  too.     But  as  one  advances  in  a  knowledge  of  this 
system,  and  sees,  as  you  have  just  said,  how  one  truth  in  it 
explains  and  confirms  another,  he  would,  I  think,  receive  grad- 
ually the  whole.      For  instance,  the  ^  Memorable    Relations ' 
are  but  the  doctrines  presented  as  to  their  results  in  active  op- 
eration ;  and  when  the  mind  sees  this,  the  obstacle  is  removed. 
But  you  ask  if  a  faith  in  them  is  essential  f    I  think  them  verj 
necessary  to  present  the  true  view^  of  our  religion,  as  a  real, 
active,  vital,  spiritual  religion  of  practice  and  of  life  ;    not  a 
mere  philosophic  theory.    But  the  essential  articles  of  our  creed 
are  these  :    A  belief  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  one  God, 
the  only  Saviour,  Redeemer  and  Regenerator ;  and  in  a  divine 
Trinity  in  Him,  as  the  soul,  the  body,  and  the  operation  thence 
in  man ;  in  the  Word  as  plenarily  inspired,  and  as  a  medium  of 
conjunction  with .  Heaven  ;    in  the  law  of  life,  that  we   must 
shun  evils  because  they  are  from  hell,  and  do  good  because  it 
is  from  the  Lord  ;  and  this  we  must  do  of  ourselves  apparently^ 
but  acknowledging  that  the  will,  the   understanding,  and  the 
power  so  to  do,  are  really  from  the  Lord,  the  Fountain  of  all 
good." 

Cornelia  looked  up  eagerly  :  — 

**  I  wonder  Dr.  Claytor  should  have  talked  so  little  with 
me  about  these  things  before  you  convinced  me.  I  have  learned 
all,  —  at  least  nearly  all,  through  you." 

"  Paul  believed  it  wrong  to  use  persuasion,  or  personal  influ- 
ence ;  and  he  dared  not  trust  himself  to  reason  dispassionately, 
when  the  subject  so  concerned  his  own  happiness.     He  wished 
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you  to  receive  the  truth  for  truth's  sake  only.  His  enthu- 
siasm is  a  very  quiet  one,  but  very  deep  and  very  pure.  I 
trust  he  will  live  to  accomplish  much  for  the  truth,  for  he 
rather  suggests  and  declares  it  than  argues  concerning  it.  I 
think  it  very  injudicious  to  enter  into  a  religious  controversy. 
The  results  have  always  been,  in  my  experience,  unfavorable 
at  least  to  the  state  of  the  individual  opposing  the  truth  ;  for 
he  thus  confirms  himself  in  errors  which  had  only  gained 
superficial  hold  on  his  mind  before.  It  is  extremely  hurtful 
to  stand  in  antagonism  to  God's  truth ;  and  often  the  evils  of 
obstinacy  and  anger  darken  hoth  minds.  But  in  spite  of  our 
self-love,  our  weakness,  our  present  rejection  and  ridicule,  we 
need  not  fear.  It  is  God's  kingdom,  and  will  surely  come : 
*  Like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  which  a  man  took,  and  cast 
into  his  garden  ;  and  it  grew,  and  waxed  a  great  tree ;  and 
the  fowls  of  the  air  lodged  in  the  branches  of  it.'  The  Son 
of  man  soweth  the  seed  of  truth  in  the  garden  of  the  world, 
and  silently  it  is  growing,  all  unheeded,  or  but  looked  on  with 
scorn  ;  yet  through  all  the  varied  states  of  darkness  and  light 
in  the  spirits  of  men,  it  is  growing,  silently  but  surely ;  and 
lo,  it  is  ^  waxed  a  great  tree  I '  No  fetorm  can  shake,  no 
winter  bliglit  it,  or  blasting  heat  wither ;  and  all  our  thoughts 
rest  and  abide  in  peace  within  its  shadow  I  ^  The  former 
shall  not  be  remembered,  nor  ascend  upon  the  heart.  Be 
ye  glad  and  exult  forever  in  what  I  create  I ' 

"  O  vision  of  unutterable  glory  I  " 

And  he  buried  his  bowed  head  in  his  hands,  as  if  dazzled 
by  its  light.  And  the  sun  poured  in  its  last  glowing  tides 
over  his  bowed  figure,  and  over  the  young  girl's  lovely  form, 
and  shone  far  away  upon  a  distant  wanderer,  returning  even 
then  to  his  home  with  them.  Beautiful  symbol  of  the  Om- 
nipresent love  of  God,  present  with  all,  and  ever  pouring  bless- 
ings of  light  and  mercy  upon  all  I 

And  as  Cornelia  looked  on  the  sky,  building  up  its  foun- 
dations of  chalcedony  and  sapphire,  jasper  and  gold,  with  the 
light  never  to  die  away,  but  to  shine  through  the  night  with 
the  brightness  of  stars  and  moonbeams,  and  in  the  morning 
to  flow  out  in  a  new  flood  of  glory  and  splendor,  she  too, 
seemed  to  see  the  "  vision  of  unutterable  glory,"  the  Church 
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in  its  history  to  come:  first  in  its  lustre  and  brightness,  as 
received  by  the  mind  ;  then  struggling  through  the  darkness 
of  temptations  and  sorrows,  glimmering,  scattered,  but  never 
extinguished  ;  and  at  the  last,  arising  with  new  power,  con- 
joined with  love,  glowing  ever  more  and  more  radiantly  unto 
the  perfect  fulness  of  the  noontide  glory.  "  And  the  evening 
and  the  morning  were  the  first  day  I "  e.  f.  m. 

NOBWOOD,  Va. 


"  I  AM." 

In  reflecting  upon  this  name  made  known  to  Moses  at 
Horeb,  when  he  was  about  to  go  down  to  Egypt,  and  lead  forth 
the  Israelites  from  bondage,  we  find  that  it  gives  us  a  clear 
view  of  the  Divine  attributes.  Of  course  they  cannot  be  seen 
as  they  are  in  themselves,  for  the  Lord  alone  sees  them  so  ;  but 
they  may  be  contrasted  with  the  corresponding  human  attri- 
butes, and  will  be  found  very  useful  to  every  one  who  endeavors 
to  make  up  for  himself  by  the  aid  of  Scripture  and  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Church,  a  satisfactory  idea  of  the  Lord. 

Tlie  first  Divine  attribute  which  is  declared  in  this  mem- 
orable answer  to  Moses  is,  that  the  Lord  is  uncreated  or  increaU. 
The  contrast  in  this  respect  between  the  Lord  and  man  will  be 
plain,  if  we  consider  that  in  infancy  a  human  being  has  no 
strength,  and  no  strictly  human,  that  is,  rational,  powers.  Fifty 
years  afterwards  this  is  not  the  case.  The  child  is  now  a  man, 
having  gained  strength,  proud  in  the  possession  of  intellectual 
powers.  Once  he  had  no  strength ;  he  has  it  now,  having  at- 
tained it  gradually.  This  strength  could  not  have  arisen  from 
nothing ;  and  so  we  must  conclude  that  it  came  from  some  one 
else,  —  was  created  mhiva.  He  has  been  all  his  life  in  the 
process  of  being  created  ;  and  this  is  as  true  as  that  he  was 
created  at  all.  Indeed,  no  man  can  look  forward  to  making 
progress,  without  tacitly  implying  an  expectation  that  abilities 
will  be  given  him. 

It  is  not  so  with  God.  His  name  forever  is  "  I  AM :  "  not 
"  I  was,"  as  if  He  were  not  the  same  now  that  He  always  has 
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been :  not  "  I  will  be,"  in  the  sense  that  He  will  ever  be  es- 
sentially different  from  what  He  is  now.  His  name  is  "  I 
AM."  It  was  so  when  the  human  being  we  have  instanced 
was  bom,  and  countless  years  before:  it  is  so  now;  it  will 
always  be  so.  When  God  said,  "  I  AM,"  He  said  that  He 
always  was  what  He  is  to-day.  He  is  therefore  in  create,  be- 
cause He  is  uncreatable. 

Besides  the  Lord's  uncreatedness,  it  is  also  declared  in  this 
His  name,  that  He  is  the  only  really  living  being.  No  man 
can  say  of  himself,  "  I  am."  A  man  feels  life  and  strength 
in  the  morning ;  he  labors  through  the  day,  and  at  night  seems 
to  have  lost  a  part  of  his  life,  and  is  weak  and  weary.  He 
lies  down  to  sleep,  and  rises  again  the  next  day,  full  of  new  life 
and  vigor. 

Whence  came  this  life  ?  Not,  he  must  reason,  from  him- 
self; for  a  few  hours  ago  he  did  not  have  it.  It  must  have 
come  from  without  him.  From  whom  comes  renewal  of  life, 
then,  but  from  the  "  I  AM  ?  "  Only  God,  then,  can  say  of 
Himself,  "  I  AM  :  "  only  Jehovali  lives. 

The  next  point  follows  directly  from  this  ;  namely,  that  the 
Lord  is  the  source  of  all  life.  For  if  He  is  the  only  life,  all 
other  life  is  derived  from  Him,  and  is  His.  The  life  which 
awakens  the  germ,  and  causes  it  to  grow,  and  take  on  human 
shape,  is  life  given  by  the  Lord  :  it  all  comes  from  Him.  The 
**  I  AM  "  is  the  life  of  every  life.  What  there  is  of  being  in 
any  one,  is  of  and  from  the  One  Being,  whose  name  forever  is 
"  I  AM."  "  He  breathes  in  us,"  as  it  is  truly  and  beautifully 
expressed  by  Clement  (1st  Ep.  c.  xxi).  If  the  Lord  were  to 
withdraw  from  us  His  breath.  His  influx  of  life,  our  being 
would  cease :  it  would  be  with  us  as  if  we  had  never  been 
born. 

It  is  written  that  "  He  is  the  God  of  the  living,  for  all 
live  unto  Him  "  (Luke  xx.  38).  He  is  the  fountain ;  we  the 
little  vessels  which  receive  the  living  water.  He  is  as  it  were 
the  sun,  of  whose  rays  we  are  recipients.  "  He  is  the  vine,  we 
the  branches." 

Again  ;  when  God  said  to  Moses,  "  I  AM,"  He  declared 
that  He  is  eternally  present.  All  things  are  before  Him.  As 
it  has  been  stated,  the  past  and  future  are  before  the  Lord 
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as  an  open  book,  one  page  recording  the  boandless  past,  the 
other  the  endless  fiitnre ;  both  present  before  the  Lord. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  may  remember  something  of  our 
brief  past  experience  ;  bnt  we  know  nothing  of  the  future,  ex- 
cept that  God  knows  it.     Of  all  that  has  happened  to  others, 
we  have  little  or  no  knowledge.     Before  the  Lord  everything 
is  written.      He  is  present  with  it  all.       To  Moses  He  was 
"  I  AM :  "  to  the  men  of  future  ages  He  will  be  "  I  AM." 
He  knows  no  past,  no    future:  all  is  the  now:   the  limitless 
past,  the  eternal  future,  is  to  God  all  now.     ^*  I  AM   is   his 
name  forever,  and  His  memorial  unto  all  generations."      He 
is  with  us  always.     He  is  in  all   time  without  time.      He  is 
not    only  present  in  all  time,  but    it  is  also   implied   in  Hit 
name  that  He  is  present  in  all  places.     For  as  He  said  to 
Af  OSes,  so  He  would  have  said  to  a  man  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  globe,  or  upon  another  earth.     Thousands  of  years  ago  He 
said  to  Moses  in  Horeb,  ^^  I  AM."     He  says  also  in  the  gospel, 
"  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am."     To-day  those  who  seek  for 
Him  in  the  progress  of  the  world's    affairs,  receive  and  are 
comforted  with  the  same  answer,  "  I  AM."     As  it  is  said  in 
the  Psalm,  "  If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven.  Thou  art  there.     M 
I  make  my  bed  in    hell,  behold.  Thou  art  there.     If  I  take 
the  wings  of  the  moniing,  and   dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  Thy  hand  lead  me,  and  Thy  right 
hand  shall  hold  me."     The  Lord  is  with  everybody,  every- 
where.    Wherever  we  may  go,  there  He  is ;  and  this  because 
His  name  is  ^^  I  AM."    Even  with  the  substances  in  the  bosom 
of  the  earth  the  Lord  is  ;  for  He  is  preparing  them  for  use.    He 
is  in  all  space  without  space. 

Another  statement  to  be  found  in  the  words  "  I  am,"  is,  that 
He  is  unchangeable  as  to  His  continual  presence.  If  from  any 
particular  work  He  should  turn  away,  then  to  that  work  He 
would  be  not  the  "  I  AM,"  but  the  "  I  was."  On  the  contrary, 
"  I  AM  "  is  declared  to  be  "  His  name  forever."  To  be  the 
"  I  AM,"  then.  He  must  never  change,  —  never  make  even 
the  shadow  of  a  turning. 

His  thoughts  are  not  like  man's  thoughts.  He  never  turns 
from  one  work  to  another.  "  Man  goeth  forth  to  his  work,  and 
to  his  labor  until  the  evening :  "    but  Jehovah  neither  goes 
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forth,  nor  returns  ;  neither  slumbers,  nor  sleeps.  A  man,  for 
instance,  leaves  his  house  in  the  morning,  and  goes  to  his  shop ; 
but  both  at  the  house  and  at  the  shop,  Jehovah  is  with 
him  the  ^'  I  AM."  Man  returns  from  his  work  at  evening,  and 
toil  and  anxiety  are  left  behind.  God  does  not  do  so ;  He 
leaves  no  work ;  Ho  rests  from  no  labor,  and  has  no  need  of 
rest :  in  regard  to  every  work,  at  every  place.  He  says,  "  I 
AM."  "  When  thou  passest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with 
thee ;  and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee. 
Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee." 

We  have  thus  found,  by  reflecting  upon  this  name  of  the  * 
Lord,  six  views  of  His  character,  six  avenues  through  which 
the  eye  of  finite  humanity  may  look  upward  towards  God. 
These  six  inter-dependent  truths  alP  help  us  to  form  a  concep- 
tion, though  feeble  as  yet,  of  the  Lord  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  and  of  the  immeasurable  universe.  When  the  Lord 
said,  '^  I  AM,"  He  said,  first  that  He  was  uncreate :  sec- 
ondly, that  He  was  the  only  self-subsisting  Being :  thirdly,  that 
all  life  is  of  and  from  Him :  fourthly,  that  all  time  is  pres- 
ent with  Him :  fifthly,  that  all  places  are  present  with  Him : 
sixthly,  that  He  is  unchangeable,  and  never  rests  from  His 
labors. 

If  we  receive  any  light  upon  the  Divine  Character  by  the 
above  consideration  of  Jehovah's  answer  to  Moses,  it  will  help 
us  to  look  upon  Him  as  we  should  look  upon  God ;  namely,  as 
infinitely  above  ourselves.  It  will  also  enable  us  to  look  upon 
man  as  man  should  be  regarded ;  that  is,  as  the  humble  recipi- 
ent of  the  Lord's  boundless  store ;  the  created,  finite,  imper- 
fect recipient  of  the  Lord's  uncreated,  infinite.  Divinely  perfect 
life  ;  the  only  life  which  has  neither  beginning,  nor  break,  nor 
ending  ;  the  life  of  the  "  I  AM."  T.  f.  w. 


HOMER. 

AN    APPENDIX   TO    THE   "REMAINS   OF   ANTIQUITY." 

Having  adduced  much  evidence,  in  several  chapters  of  the 
^*  Remains  of  Antiquity,"  recently  published  in  this  Magazine, 
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going  to  show  that  the  fabulous  and  mythological  writings  of 
the  ancients  were  composed  according  to  the  science  of  corre- 
spondences, by  means  of  which  many  things  that  are  obscure 
and  strange  in  them  can  now  be  explained,  I  am  unwilling  to 
quit  the  subject  without  some  reference  to  Homer,  whose  poems 
have  probably  attracted  a  larger  share  of  interest  and  attention 
than  any  other  works  of  merely  human  authority.  And  if  it  be 
in  any  degree  evident,  that  the  correspondential  style  of  writing 
was  employed  by  some  of  the  Greek  writers,  both  in  prose  and 
poetry,  it  would  appear  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  Ho- 
mer, who  is  conceded  to  be  the  oldest  of  all  whose  works  have 
come  down  to  posterity,  should  also  have  written  in  a  similar 
style. 

The  description  of  the  Gave  of  the  Nymphs,  in  the  "  Odys- 
sey," quoted  and  commented  upon  by  Porphyry,  a  philosopher  of 
the  Neo-platonic  school,  affords  an  apt  example  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  this  conclusion.  I  quote  here,  from  the  English  trans- 
lation of  Thomas  Taylor,  the  commencement  of  the  treatise  on 
the  "  Cave  of  the  Nymphs,"  in  which  the  verses  from  Homer 
are  introduced :  — 

"  What  does  Homer  obscurely  signify  by  the  cave  in  Ithaca,  which 
he  describes  in  the  following  verses  ? 

*  High  at  the  hoad  a  branching  olive  grows, 

And  crowns  the  pointed  cliffs  with  shady  boaghs. 

A  cavern  pleasant,  though  involved  in  night : 

Beneath  it  lies  the  Naiades' delight; 

Where  bowls  and  urns,  of  workmanship  divine, 

And  massy  beams  in  native  marble  shine; 

On  which  the  Nymphs  amazing  webs  display, 

Of  purple  hue  and  exquisite  array. 

The  busy  bees  within  the  urns  secure 

Honey  delicious,  and  like  nectar  pure  : 

Perpetual  waters  through  the  grotto  glide ; 

A  lofly  gate  unfolds  at  either  side ; 

That  to  the  north  is  pervious  to  mankind; 

The  sacred  south  to  immortals  is  consigned.' 

**  That  the  poet,  indeed,  does  not  narrate  these  particulars  from  his- 
torical information,  is  evident  from  this :  that  those  who  have  given 
L'    vs  a  description  of  the  island,  have,  as  Cronius  says,  made  no  men- 
^^tanof  such  a  cave  being  found  in  it.    This  likewise,  says  he,  is  mani- 
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fest,  that  it  would  be  absurd  for  Homer  to  expect  that  in  describing  a 
cave  fabricated  merely  by  poetical  license,  and  thus  artificially  open- 
ing a  path  to  gods  and  men  in  the  region  of  Ithaca,  he  should  gain 
the  belief  of  mankind.  And  it  is  equally  absurd  to  suppose  that 
nature  should  point  out,  in  this  place,  one  path  for  the  descent  of  all 
mankind,  and  again  another  path  for  all  the  gods.  For  indeed  the 
whole  world  is  full  of  gods  and  men ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  be  per- 
suaded that  in  the  Ithacan  cave,  men  descend  and  gods  ascend.  Cro- 
niuB,  therefore,  having  premised  thus  much,  says  that  it  is  evident, 
not  only  to  the  wise,  but  also  to  the  vulgar,  that  the  poet,  under  the 
veil  of  allegory,  conceals  some  mysterious  signification ;  thus  compel- 
ling others  to  explore  what  the  gate  of  men  is,  and  also  what  is  the 
gate  of  the  gods :  what  |^e  means  by  asserting  that  this  cave  of  the 
Nymphs  has  two  gates ;  and  why  it  is  both  pleasant  and  obscure : 
since  darkness  is  by  no  means  delightful,  but  is  rather  productive  of 
aversion  and  horror.  Likewise,  what  is  the  reason  why  it  is  not  sim- 
ply said  to  be  the  cave  of  the  Nymphs,  but  it  is  accurately  added,  of 
the  Nymphs  which  are  called  Naiades  ?  Why  also  is  the  cave  rep- 
resented as  containing  bowls  and  amphorse,  when  no  mention  is  made 
of  their  receiving  any  liquor ;  but  bees  are  said  to  deposit  their  honey 
in  these  vessels,  as  in  hives  ?  Then  again,  why  are  oblong  beams, 
adapted  to  weaving,  placed  here  for  the  Nymphs?  and  these  not 
formed  from  wood,  or  any  other  pliable  matter,  but  from  stone,  as  well 
as  the  amphorae  and  bowls  ?  " 

The  explanatory  comments  of  the  author,  which  follow,  con- 
sisting in  great  part  of  references  to  certain  occult  and  mystical 
notions  of  the  ancients  respecting  caves,  gates,  the  nymphs, 
etc.,  and,  therefore,  to  our  understandings,  needing  explanation 
almost  or  quite  as  much  as  the  verses  of  the  poet  themselves, 
yet  funiish  us,  I  think,  with  the  clue  to  what  must  be  their 
real  meaning,  which  appears  especially  in  the  following  pas- 
sage :  — 

**  Hence  also  the  poet  ventures  to  say,  that  on  these,"  (the  beams  of 
stone,)  **the  Nymphs  weave  purple  webs,  admirable  to  the  view. 
For  the  formation  of  the  fiesh  is  on  and  about  the  bones,  which  in 
the  bodies  of  animals  resemble  stones.  Hence  these  instruments  of 
weaving  consist  of  stone  and  not  of  any  other  matter.  But  the  purple 
webs  will  evidently  be  the  flesh,  which  is  woven  from  the  blood.  For 
purple  woollen  garments  are  tinged  from  blood,  and  wool  is  dyed  from 
animal  juice.     The    generation  of   flesh  also  is  through  and  from 
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blood.     Add,  too,  that  the  body  is  a  garment  with  which  the  aoul  if 
invested,  —  a  thing  wonderful  to  the  sight." 

For  since  the  creation  and  formation  of  the  natural  body  rep- 
resents and  corresponds  to  the  new  creation  and  reformation  of 
the  mind  or  spirit,  it  is  easy  to  conclude  that  the  reformation  of 
man  by  means  of  truths  is  the  subject  treated  of  by  the  poet : 
and  this  being  premised,  all  parts  of  the  description  will  be 
found  to  be  in  apt  relation  and  correspondence  with  that  sub- 
ject. Thus  the  cave  itself,  pleasant,  and  yet  obscure,  will  be  seen 
to  represent  the  natural  state  of  man,  pleasant  to  him  who  is  in 
the  love  of  natural  things,  but  yet  dark  and  obscure  in  com- 
parison with  a  more  elevated  state.  Nor  is  this  in  the  least  in- 
consistent with  the  declaration  of  Porphyry,  that  a  cave  was 
considered  by  the  ancient  theologists  as  ^^  a  symbol  of  the  sen- 
sible world ; ''  in  connection  with  which  he  quotes  Plato,  as 
saying  in  the  Seventh  Book  of  "  the  Republic,"  "  Behold  men 
as  if  dwelling  in  a  subterraneous  cavern,  and  in  a  den-like  hab- 
itation, whose  entrance  is  widely  expanded  to  the  admission  of 
the  light  through  the  whole  cave."  And  when  this  cave  is 
represented  as  flowing  with  perennial  streams  of  water,  it  is  to 
signify  that  those  of  whom  this  dwelling  is  spoken,  though  in 
an  obscure  state  spiritually,  are  yet  supplied  with  the  knowl- 
edges of  such  truths  as  may  suffice  for  the  purification  and  re- 
formation of  their  minds.  In  reference  to  these  sti*eams,  and 
the  Nymphs  who  are  supposed  to  preside  over  them.  Por- 
phyry quotes  the  following  sentences  from  an  ancient  hymn  to 
Apollo,  showing  that  they  had  something  like  a  correct  idea  of 
the  correspondence  of  water :  — 

**  The  Nymphs  residing  in  caves  shall  deduce  fountains  of  intel- 
lectual waters  to  thee  (according  to  the  divine  voice  of  the  Muses), 
which  are  the  progeny  of  a  terrene  spirit.  Hence  waters  bursting 
through  every  river,  shall  exhibit  to  mankind  perpetual  effusions  of 
sweet  streams." 

The  Naiades,  or  water  nymphs,  who  weave  the  purple  web 
in  the  cave,  are  the  affections  of  truth  ;  for  by  these  affections 
truths  are  not  only  received  into  the  mind,  and  retained  there, 
but  also  appropriated  to  the  life,  so  as  to  become  part  of  the 
living  organism  of  the  spiritual  man.     The  web  itself,  of  course, 
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is  the  web  of  spiritual  life,  which  man  lives  from  truth  in  the 
natural,  that  is,  while  in  the  state  of  natural  life  in  this  world. 
And  it  is  purple,  because  that  is  a  color  which  partakes  not  only 
of  blue,  but  of  red  also  ;  thus  denoting  that  something  of  good 
is  united  with  truth  in  its  texture.     And  this  life  is  not  a  mere 
abstraction,  or  mental  idea,  but  it  is  the  very  substance  and 
form  itself  of  man's  spirit,  which,  in  the  spiritual  world,  ap- 
pears in  a  beautiful  and  excellent  human  form,  when  it  is  per- 
meated and  inwrought  with  what  is  good  and  heavenly,  and 
in  a  deformed  and  ugly  perverted  human  form,  when  it  is  de- 
rived from  what  is  evil  and  infernal.     And  it  would  seem  as  if 
our  author  must  have  had  some  conception  of  this  truth  ;  or  it 
could  scarcely  have  been  suggested  to  him  that  the  web  was 
the  flesh,  woven  from  the  blood ;  that  is,  good,  woven  or  de- 
rived from  truth,  in  the  life  of  man. 

Further,  the  stone  beams  on  which  the  web  is  wrought,  rep- 
resent those  most  general  and  fundamental  truths,  which  must, 
in  the  first  place,  be  accepted  by  every  mind,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  affected  livingly  by  the  authority  and  power  of  truth  : 
such,  for  example,  as  that  of  the  existence,  government,  and 
providence  of  God  ;  and  of  a  future  state,  in  which  the  good 
are  happy  and  the  wicked  miserable.  For  he  who  accepts  and 
acknowledges  some  such  fundamental  principles  of  religion, 
may  be  led  to  shape  his  life  in  accordance  with  such  acknowl- 
edgment, and  to  receive  many  more  truths,  according  as  he  sees 
their  connection  with  these  fundamentals ;  but  not  otherwise. 

But  as  truths  are  especially  introduced  into  the  mind  by 
things  pleasant  and  delightful,  therefore  bees  are  represented 
as  bringing  honey  into  the  cave,  and  depositing  it  in  vessels  of 
stone  placed  there.  Bees  denote  rational  thoughts ;  and  their 
honey,  the  delightsomeness  of  truth  to  the  perception  of  the 
natural  mind,  when  it  is  understood  rationallv. 

And  the  signification  of  the  cave,  and  of  the  things  which  are 
in  it,  being  such,  it  must  needs  be  that  the  two  gates  which  the 
poet  mentions  are  the  two  ways  of  entrance  to  the  mind  of 
man ;  the  one  from  the  world  without  by  the  way  of  the  exter- 
nal senses,  which  is  the  northern  gate  open  to  mankind ;  and 
the  other  the  entrance  from  within,  or  that  of  influx  from  the 
spiritual  world,  which  is  said  to  be  towards  the  south,  because 
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the  light  by  which  man  is  spiritually  enlightened  is  from  that 
world,  and  is  also  said  to  be  for  the  entrance  of  the  immortals. 

And  finally,  the  Olive-tree  standing  above  the  cave,  denotes 
that  highest  love  and  wisdom  which  belong  to  the  highest 
heavenly  state,  and  which  ought  to  stand  at  the  head,  and  rule 
over  all  lower  things ;  wherefore  it  is  placed  by  the  poet,  sym- 
bolically, in  the  most  elevated  position,  that  all  things  which 
are  done  in  the  cave  beneath  may  appear  to  be  done  under  its 
influence  and  guardianship.  For  as  trees  signify  different  states 
of  man,  according  to  their  kind,  so  the  Olive  denotes  the  high- 
est heavenly  state,  from  its  producing  the  most  excellent  oil,  by 
which  the  principle  of  the  highest  heavenly  goodness  is  repre- 
sented. And  since  the  leaves  of  a  tree  generally  denote  truths, 
those  of  the  Olive  denote  the  highest  heavenly  perception  of 
truth,  whence  is  the  wisdom  of  that  state.  And  since  the  cave 
and  the  things  done  there  are  representatives  of  the  spiritual 
reformation  of  man,  the  Olive,  standing  above  all,  implies  that 
he  who  seeks  to  rise  into  higher  and  better  states  of  life,  must 
be  influenced  by  truly  heavenly  motives  of  action,  and  have 
the  desire  of  acquiring  that  love  and  wisdom  which  come  only 
from  above,  in  order  that  he  may  be  in  any  degree  successful. 

Our  author  says  indeed  of  the  Olive,  not  that  it  is  a  symbol 
of  love  or  goodness,  but  of  wisdom.  And  yet  it  ought  to  be 
known,  that  love  and  wisdom  are  inseparable,  and  that  the  one 
cannot  exist  without  the  other ;  so  that  we  may  either  suppose 
him  tacitly  to  imply  the  one,  in  mentioning  the  other,  or  that, 
after  the  custom  of  the  ancient  writers  on  high  and  sacred  sub- 
jects, he  purposely  avoided  expressing  more  than  a  part  of  what 
belonged  to  his  subject,  unless  in  occult  and  mystical  terms. 
For  the  signification  which  the  New  Church  writings  give  to 
the  Olive  so  well  accords  with  what  the  mentioning  of  it  here 
by  the  poet  seems  to  require,  that  it  scarcely  appears  worth  the 
while  to  labor  further  to  reconcile  with  it  the  assertions  of 
our  commentator ;  as  where  he  observes  that  it  is  ever-flour- 
ishing (that  is,  that  its  foliage  is  perennial)  ;  that  its  leaves  tend 
upward  in  summer,  but  downward  in  winter ;  that  its  branches 
are  employed  in  prayers  and  supplications  ;  that  it  bears  fruit, 
which  is  the  auxiliary  of  labor ;  that  it  supplies  the  victors  in 
athletic  labors  with  crowns  ;  as  well  as  that  it  is  sacred  to  Mi- 
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nerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom  :  the  purport  of  which  we  shall 
partly  see  from  what  he  himself  further  adds,  that  **  thus,  too, 
the  world  is  goveraed  by  an  intellectual  nature,  and  is  con- 
ducted by  a  wisdom  eternal  and  ever-flourishing,  by  which  the 
rewards  of  victory  are  conferred  on  the  conquerors  in  the  ath- 
letic race  of  life,  as  the  reward  of  severe  toil  and  patient  per- 
severance." 

And  in  this  case  it  may  suffice  now  to  have  given  a  small 
part  as  a  just  illustration  of  the  whole  ;  for  if  Homer  had  in- 
troduced correspondences  into  a  single  passage  of  his  poem,  in 
a  connected  manner,  showing  that  he  was  acquainted  with  their 
application,  there  can  scarcely  remain  a  doubt  but  that  the 
whole  work  is  an  allegory  of  a  similar  nature,  which  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  science  alone  will  enable  us  to  unriddle.  And  if 
the  case  does  not  appear  so  very  plain  to  some  of  the  readers  of 
these  remarks  as  to  the  writer  himself,  he  can  but  leave  it  to 
their  careful  consideration,  with  the  admonition  with  which  Por- 
phyry himself  concludes  his  treatise  on  the  *^  Cave  of  the 
Nymphs  " :  — 

^  It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that  interpretations  of  this  kind 
are  forced,  and  nothing  more  than  the  conjectures  of  ingenious  men  ; 
but  when  we  consider  the  great  wisdom  of  antiquity,  and  how  much 
Homer  excelled  in  intellectual  prudence,  and  in  an  accurate  knowl. 
edge  of  every  virtue,  it  must  not  be  denied  that  he  has  obscurely  in- 
dicated the  images  of  things  of  a  more  divine  nature  in  the  fiction 
of  a  fable.  For  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  devise  the  whole 
of  this  hypothesis,  unless  the  figment  had  been  transferred  [to  an  ap- 
propriate meaning]  from  certain  established  truths.'' 

^  There  stand  the  hooks,  like  temples : 
The  keys  are  put  into  your  hands : 
Enter  in,  ye  strong  ones, 
And  feast  upon  the  embalmed  treasures  of  ancient  wisdom." 

D.   H.   H. 


DIFFICULTIES  WITH  BRETHREN,  ACCORDING  TO 

THE   SPIRITUAL  SENSE. 

It  is  revealed  to  the  New  Church  that  there  is  a  spiritual 
sense  to  the  Scriptures,  and  that  in  this  sense  the  Divine  truths 
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in  many  places,  lies  entirely  concealed.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  declaration,  ^^  Upon  all  the  g^ory  there  shall  be  a  de- 
fence," or  a  covering.  In  the  Commandments,  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  however,  truth  which  is  altogether 
to  be  observed  appears  distinctly  in  the  letter. 

That  is  laid  open  in  the  letter  which  it  is  important  for  oar 
life  in  the  world  that  we  should  see  on  the  natural  plane. 
Among  the  things  that  we  are  taught  very  plainly  in  the  letter, 
is  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  we  ought  to  act 
towards  our  brethren  in  cases  of  di£Sculty. 

Two  such  passages  in  the  Gospel  by  Matthew  are  often 
spoken  of  in  this  connection,  —  the  one  in  the  fifth,  and  the 
other  in  the  eighteenth  chapter.  The  first  commences  thus : 
^*  Therefore  if  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  re- 
memberest  that  thy  brother  hath  aught  against  thee."  The 
other  commences :  ^^  Moreover,  if  thy  brother  trespass  against 
thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone." 

But  though  the  Divine  truth  in  these  passages  comes  out  on 
the  natural  plane,  in  a  form  which  it  is  of  the  greatest  use  and 
importance  literally  to  observe,  this  by  no  means  exhausts  their 
meaning ;  and  like  all  the  rest  of  the  Scriptures,  they  have,  be- 
sides, a  spiritual  sense. 

That  tiie  word  ^^  brother,"  and  other  words  indicating  par^ 
ticular  family  relations,  are  used  in  the  Scriptures  in  another 
than  their  literal  sense,  is  most  evident.  Thus,  when  the  Lord 
says,  '*  I  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against  his  &ther,  the 
daughter  against  her  mother,"  etc. ;  when  He  says,  **  Brother 
shall  deliver  up  the  brother  to  death,  and  the  father  the  child ; " 
and  when  He  says,  ^'  A  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own 
household;"  we  know  there  is  a  meaning  deeper  than  the 
literal  one ;  and  that  the  literal  meaning  does  not  teach  what  it 
most  concerns  us  to  understand  and  give  heed  to. 

We  know  that  the  household,  in  an  interior  sense,  and  that 
a  most  practical  one,  is  our  own  mind ;  that  this  household 
embraces  foes  and  friends ;  that  the  fiHlends  are  those  things 
which  are  from  the  Lord,  —  those  that  are  bom -of  Him, — 
His  children  in  the  interior  part  of  our  mind :  and  that  the 
foes  are  such  things  in  the  exterior  part  of  our  minds  as  are 
from  the  wicked  one,  —  fix)m  their  father,  the  devil.      We 
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know  that  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  etc.,  where  those 
terms  are  used  in  a  good  sense,  describe  various  relations 
among  the  friends  of  our  household  or  mind ;  and  that  the 
same  terms,  when  used  in  a  bad  sense,  denote  similar  relations 
among  the  foes  of  our  household.  Thus  we  know  that  when 
it  is  said,  ^*  Brother  shall  deliver  up  the  brother  to  death,"  it 
denotes  that  a  foe  of  our  household  shall  assault  the  life  of  a 
friend,  —  that  evil  spirits,  exciting  the  evils  of  self-love  and  the 
love  of  the  world  in  our  external  man,  shall  assail  the  goods  of 
love  to  the  Lord  and  love  to  the  neighbor  in  our  internal. 

When  we  have  the  interior  meaning  of  the  terms  describing 
the  natural  relations,  we  can  use  it  as  a  key  to  the  internal 
meaning  of  the  passages  referred  to  in  Matthew,  to  which  we 
have  called  attention. 

A  brother,  in  a  good  sense,  is  a  child  of  the  Lord,  bom  in 
the  interior  of  our  mind.  We  are  taught  that  the  special 
child  denoted  by  brother  is  charity,  which,  in  the  New  Church 
sense,  is  love  to  the  neighbor.  To  remember  that  our  brother 
has  somewhat  against  us  when  we  contemplate  worshipping  the 
Lord,  is  to  have  it  suggested  to  us  by  conscience,  that  we  have 
done  or  are  doing,  something  against  charity,  -»  against  neigh- 
borly love.  To  be  reconciled  to  our  brother  is,  under  these 
circumstances,  to  repent  of  our  ill-doing  to  our  neighbor,  or  of 
our  n^lect  of  him.  By  this  means,  what  hinders  our  being  in 
a  state  to  worship  acceptably  is  removed. 

The  brother  trespassing  against  us,  spoken  of  in  the  eigh- 
teenth chapter,  is  one  of  the  **  foes  "  of  our  household,  —  one 
of  the  selfish  principles  in  our  external  mind.  The  first  step 
pointed  out  in  this  case  is,  to  go  and  tell  him  his  fault,  alone. 

The  brother  here  is  a  brother  in  a  bad  sense,  —  the  opposite 
of  the  true  brother,  of  charity,  of  love  to  the  neighbor.  It  is 
hatred  of  the  neighbor  in  some  form,  and  a  desire  to  injure 
him.  To  go  to  our  brother,  and  tell  him  his  fault  between 
ourself  and  him  alone,  is  to  take  the  most  direct  and  quiet  way 
to  remove  a  difficulty.  And  what  is  the  most  direct  and  quiet 
way  to  remove  and  subdue  the  disposition  to  hate,  in  our  exter- 
nal mind  ?  It  is  to  think  of  it  as  opposed  to  the  Lord  and  His 
law  —  His  truth  —  and  therefore  to  be  wholly  and  utterly  dis* 
carded.     If  we  are  able  fully  to  do  this,  if  there  is  sufficient 
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strength  of  good  in  our  internal  fully  to  say  this  to  our  brother, 
we  have  gained  him,  —  have  removed  him  from  the  place  of  a 
foe ;  and  a  portion  of  the  outer  part  of  our  household  has  come 
into  union  with  the  interior  part. 

But  we  may  not  be  able  to  do  this.  There  may  not  be,  — 
there  is  perhaps  not  likely  to  be,  in  regard  to  many  trespassers, 
sufficient  power  of  good  in  our  internal  man,  to  subdue  with  a 
word  our  tendencies  to  hatred  of  our  enemies,  or  what  are  re- 
garded as  such. 

If  not,  then  another  step  is  to  be  taken.  And  what  is 
that  ?  What  is  the  step  to  be  taken,  if  we  are  unsuccessful  in 
converting  a  foe  in  the  manner  which  has  been  described? 
What  is  it,  in  the  interior  sense,  to  take  with  us  —  to  bring  to 
our  aid  —  "one  or  two  more?"  By  "one"  in  the  interior 
sense  is  denoted  good,  and  by  two  union.  By  one  or  two  is 
denoted  good  or  love  produced  by  the  union  of  goodness  with 
truth,  or  of  charity  with  fiuth.  Charity  is  united  with  faith, 
and  a  state  of  good  is  produced,  by  faithfully  living  according 
to  the  truth.  In  order  to  meet  successfully  our  trespassing 
brother,  when  we  have  failed  in  the  first  mode,  we  must  apply 
ourselves  faithfully  to  learning,  and  especially  to  reducing  to 
practice,  the  truths  of  the  Word.  By  this  means  strength  is 
added  to  what  is  in  our  internal  mind,  and  we  have  more  ca- 
pacity to  renounce  the  selfish  life,  and  the  selfish  love  of  our 
external. 

But  we  may  pursue  this  course,  may  even  pursue  it  in  some^ 
sense  faithfully,  and  still  our  trespassing  brother  may  not  be 
converted.     We  may  still  find  evil  in  our  external  unsubdued. 

What  is  next  to  be  done,  if  after  all  our  efibrts  to  live  the 
life  of  faith  and  charity,  evil  still  refuses  to  be  brought  into  sub- 
jection ? 

"  Tell  it  unto  the  church."  The  church  is  the  Lord's  king- 
dom on  the  earth,  and  thus  is  the  symbol  of  authority.  .  To  tell 
the  church  of  our  trespassing  brother,  is  to  submit  the  case  to 
her  decision.  She  places  her  ban  upon  what  is  unneighborly. 
She  condemns  it  as  wicked.  The  trespassing  brother  may 
yield  to  the  demands  of  authority.  If  so,  he  is  gained  at  the 
last*  But  it  may  unhappily  be  the  case,  that  our  selfish  love 
•tOl  refuses  to  submit,  and  to  subordinate  itself  to  neighb(»rly 
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love,  giying  ap  its  own  life.  It  may  be  that  even  at  the  honr 
of  death  our  trespassing  brother  still  holds  ont,  and  refuses  to 
cooperate  willingly  with  the  Lord  and  with  the  brother  within. 

In  this  case  he  is  to  be  to  us  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publi- 
can ;  that  is,  is  to  be  excommunicated  irom  the  church.  To 
excommunicate  from  the  church  in  this  case,  is  to  regard  as 
evil,  and  to  renounce  as  opposite  to  the  church,  and  as  having 
no  place  in  it,  those  selfish  loves  in  our  external  part,  that  re- 
fuse to  give  up  their  own  life,  and  become  the  servants  of  the 
Lord :  that  is,  from  what  is  from  the  Lord  in  our  internal,  we 
condemn  and  excommunicate  ourselves,  so  far  as  we  remain 
thus  affected  by  evil. 

What  is  thus  bound  on  earth  will  be  bound  in  heaven.  That 
is,  the  part  of  us  which  could  not  be  regenerated  will  be  bound, 
in  the  sense  that  it  will  be  removed.  We  shall  be  raised  up  out 
of  it  as  to  our  active  life,  and  shall  live  in  those  things  which 
are  of  the  Lord's  kingdom  in  us. 

We  need  not  think  of  the  trespassing  brother  as  some  one 
particular  evil,  but  as  a  representative  of  all  the  evils  in  our  ex- 
ternal mind.  Some  of  these  brothers  we  may  be  able  to  gain, 
—  to  transform  from  foes  to  fnends,  by  going  to  them  alone. 
Others  we  may  not  succeed  in  gaining  by  the  first  and  best 
mode  ;  and  these,  or  some  of  them,  we  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
convert  by  the  succeeding  ways  pointed  out.  If  we  are  not 
able  to  bring  them  into  subjection  by  means  of  uniting  faith  and 
charity  more  fully  in  our  life,  we  may  be  able  to  do  it  by  the 
authority  of  the  church  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  We 
may  not  be  able,  in  the  whole  course  of  our  life,  to  restore  all  our 
erring  brethren.  There  may  be  those  that  oppose  and  plague 
us  even  to  the  last.  But  though  this  shall  be  so,  there  may 
be  very  many  subdued  by  a  gradual  process,  and  very  much  of 
the  land  may  be  possessed.  j.  P. 


NEW  THINGS  FOR  A  NEW  AGE. 

In  the  spiritual  world  as  well  as  in  the 'natural  world,  in  the 
human  mind  as  well  as  in  the  natural  body,  there  are  constant 
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changes  going  on.  Life  itself  is  a  snooession  of  chan^ng  statet. 
The  changes  we  see  in  the  natural  world,  the  ^orld  of  natniei 
are  all  so  many  effects  of  more  important  changes  in  the  spirit- 
nal  world.  With  all  men  who  are  becoming  regenerate  there 
is  constant  progress  in  spiritual  mtelligence,  and  new  and  better 
states  of  the  will  and  its  affections  are  being  formed.  As  theae 
spiritual  changes  go  on,  their  effects  are  seen  in  the  ontwaxxl 
conditions  of  life ;  in  improved  habits  and  ways  of  living ;  in  a 
higher  religious,  social,  and  civil  life.  A  tenacious  adherence 
to  old  habits  and  customs  is  a  sign  of  little  or  no  spiritual  prog- 
ress. All  old  customs  are  not  bad,  nor  are  all  new  customs 
good ;  but  habits  and  customs  are  formed  from  our  modes  of 
thought  and  the  state  of  our  affections ;  and  as  these  are  not  all 
as  pure  and  perfect  as  they  ought  to  be,  there  is  a  necessity  for 
change ;  first  in  internals,  then  in  externals.  Those  who  cling  to 
old  forms  of  faith  or  modes  of  worship,  simply  because  their  an- 
cestors held  the  same  faith  and  worshipped  in  the  same  way,  have 
not  advanced  beyond  the  state  of  childhood  ;  and  they  are  very 
blind  children.  We  must  not  be  content  to  remain  forever  widi 
no  new  truths  and  no  new  desires.  We  ought  constantly  to 
look  beyond  our  present  state  of  intelligence,  hoping  to  attain  a 
higher  state,  and  pressing  forward  to  a  high  mark  set  before  us. 
Although  our  states  are  constantly  changing,  we  are  not  grow- 
ing better,  unless  we  are  putting  off  something  that  is  old,  and 
putting  on  something  new.  We  are  living  in  a  transition  age. 
There  have  been  periods  in  the  past  when  it  seemed  as  if  things 
stood  still,  or  went  backward ;  but  we  know  that  now  it  is  not  sow 
This  is  peculiarly  an  age  of  progress  in  natural  and  in  spirit- 
ual things.  In  the  New  Church  we  know  why  it  is  so.  When 
the  Last  Judgment  took  place  in  the  spiritual  world,  there  was 
a  clearing  away  of  the  clouds ;  the  light  came  down  into  men's 
minds  in  purer,  more  brilliant  forms,  and  with  greater  intensity. 
A  few  minds  only  received  the  light  at  first,  and  the  influence 
these  few  exerted  was  comparatively  feeble ;  but  as  more  re- 
ceived it,  the  power^of  the  truth  became  stronger,  the  influx 
more  powerful,  and  the  changes  in  the  modes  of  thought  and 
the  desires  of  men  were  more  rapid ;  and,  consequently,  the 
jnode  of  ultimating  the  activities  of  the  soul,  and  of  minister- 
ing to  the  wants  of  man,  was  changed.    The  work  of  months 
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was  performed  in  as  many  veeeks,  of  days  in  hours,  and,  within 
the  last  few  years,  of  hours  in  minutes. 

By  the  application  of  steam  and  electricity,  and  the  use  of 
the  magnetic  telegraph,  the  communication  of  thought  and  in- 
telligence has  become  so  rapid,  that  time  and  space  seem  almost 
annihilated.  Great  changes  have  taken  place,  not  only  in  phys- 
ical science,  but  in  the  Church,  and  within  the  realm  of  spiritual 
intelligence.  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  now,  that  spiritual  things  can- 
not change  ;  that  the  Church  must  remain  where  she  stood  1800 
years  ago,  as  to  her  doctrines  of  faith  and  her  rituals  of  worship. 
The  Church  has  changed,  and  will  continue  to  change.  In 
Teality,  there  is  no  new  truth :  the  truth  itself  remains  the  same, 
because  it  is  eternal.  In  this  sense  *'  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun."  But  the  truth  is  new  to  those  who  receive  it 
for  the  first  time.  The  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  are  new 
to  the  great  majority  of  men,  because  they  have  never  heard 
them  before.  But  they  only  reveal  what  was  once  known ; 
they  only  open  higher  degrees  of  truth,  and  remove  false  im- 
pressions which  have  been  created  by  looking  at  things  accord- 
ing to  natural  appearances.  Long  before  these  doctrines  were 
revealed,  the  general  principles  taught  in  them  were  received 
and  acknowledged  among  men.^  But  immediately  before  the 
time  of  the  Last  Judgment,  the  spiritual  side  of  all  truth  was 
shut  out  from  the  view  of  men  on  earth.  Now,  however, 
many  are  looking  at  the  bright  side,  at  the  spiritual  side  of 
truth  ;  that  which  leads  us  to  regard  all  things  in  the  natural 
world  as  the  mere  forms  and  coverings  of  Spiritual  and  Eternal 
realities.  In  all  the  great  changes  that  have  taken  place,  there 
have  been,  of  necessity,  great  struggles  between  the  influence 
of  old  ideas,  old  opinions,  old  prejudices,  and  the  influence  of 
the  new  and  living  principles  of  the  new  age. 

Men  did  not  give  up  the  old  theories  of  natural  science  with- 
out great  difficulty ;  in  many  instances  not  until  they  were 
forced  to  do  so  from  fear  of  public  censure  or  ridicule.  Still 
harder  has  been  the  struggle  —  and  it  is  still  going  on  —  be- 
tween the  old  dogmas  or  doctrines  of  faith  taught  in   the 

1  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  writer  intended  to  b$j  that  the  Doctrines  revealed 
by  Swedenborg  were  known  in  the  world  before  this  revelation,  though  his  language 
might  admit  of  this  construction.  —  [Editors. 
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churches,  and  the  new  and  true  ideas  which  have  been  coming 
down  into  men's  minds  from  the  time  of  the  Last  Judgment 
unto  the  present  day. 

Many  of  these  old  ideas  have  become  crystallized  in  certain 
forms  of  doctrine  and  rituals  of  worship.  The  decUne  of  the 
Christian  Church  arose  from  regarding  faith  as  primary  or  ex- 
alting it  aboye  charity.  All  who  have  done  this  have  regarded 
the  external  forms  of  worship  as  of  more  consequence  than  a 
life  of  charity  in  the  world ;  and  they  have  clung  toiaciously 
to  the  old  forms,  even  after  they  ceased  to  believe  the  ideas  they 
represented.  Observe  how  tenaciously  the  Church  of  England 
adheres  to  her  Prayer-book,  although  a  large  number  of  her 
clergy  and  laity  disbelieve  many  things  contained  in  it.  Many 
of  the  forms  in  the  Old  Church  express  false  ideas ;  and  as  they 
can  never  serve  as  vessels  to  contain  the  new  wine  of  spiritual 
truth,  they  must  crumble  and  pass  away.  There  are  others, 
however,  some  of  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the 
first  era  of  the  Christian  Church,  before  its  decline,  that  may 
serve  the  New  Church,  and  be  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  new 
age.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  all  the  doctrinal  forms  and 
rituals  of  the  Old  Church  are  the  creations  of  minds  that  were 
full  of  error, —  ^^  broken  cisterns  that  could  hold  no  water,"  and 
not  the  "  water-pots  of  stone  "  "  set  for  purifying." 

Time  and  again,  efforts  have  been  made  to  fill  these  old  ves- 
sels with  the  new  wine  of  spiritual  truth,  the  new  and  genuine 
principles  of  the  New  Church ;  but  these  efforts  have  always 
failed,  and  oftentimes  have  produced  discord  and  confusion, 
weakening  the  power  and  influence  of  the  truth.  On  the 
other  hand,  immature  minds,  minds  not  yet  fully  imbued  with 
the  principles  of  the  New  Church,  have  endeavored  to  formu- 
late doctrines  or  laws  relating  to  the  external  order  of  the 
Church,  and  to  compose  liturgical  forms,  or  rituals,  which  they 
suppose  harmonized  exactly  with  the  internal  or  spiritual  truths 
revealed  for  the  use  of  the  New  Church.  These  efforts  have 
also  very  generally  failed  to  satisfy  the  spiritual  wants  of  those 
who  had  received  the  truths  of  the  New  Church.  As  we  have 
said,  old  things  are  not  necessarily  false  or  bad ;  but  those  old 
forms  which  have  been  produced  from  false  or  bad  states,  when 
the  Church  was  sunk  in  error,  and  filled  with  the  love  of  do- 
minion) are  not  ^mlabl^  ^nxveuta  for  the  New  Jerusalem* 
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The  New  Church  must  ultimate  itself  in  new  forms  of  life, 
in  new  modes  of  thought,  in  new  forms  of  worship,  or  new 
manifestations  of  the  true  spirit  of  worship,  and  in  new  and 
living  deeds  of  charity.  AH  that  is  tmie  and  good  must, 
of  course,  be  preserved  ;  but  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Old  Church 
are  essentially  false,  because  they  are  not  founded  upon  a  true 
idea  of  Ood,  new  and  true  doctrines  cannot  exist  along  with 
them.  Try  to  infuse  into  the  mind  of  any  one  who  still 
clings  to  the  idea  of  a  vicarious  atonement,  die  New  Church 
idea  of  the  Divii^s  Humanity,  and  the  effort  will  prove  a  failure. 
He  will  talk  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Saviour,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  makes  Him  subordinate  to  God,  and  prays  to  Ood  the 
Father  as  a  Being  separate  from  the  Lord.  So  of  the  doctrine 
of  Justification  by  Faith.  Works,  the  old  theologians  say,  are 
produced  by  faith  ;  and  that  faith  without  works  is  dead  :  but 
by  faith  they  do  not  mean  an  internal  acknowledgment  of 
truth,  or  a  faith  formed  by  means  of  truths  rationally  under- 
stood, and  obeyed  from  affection ;  but  a  simple  confession  of  the 
Lord  as  a  human  mediator. 

The  idea  of  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the  Oodhead  enters  into 
nearly  all  the  forms  of  the  old  churches ;  and  until  this  is  erad- 
icated, the  true  doctrine  of  the  sole  and  supreme  Divinity  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  cannot  enter.  There  must  be  an  up- 
heaval, a  change,  a  removal.  But  we  are  unwise  if  we  attempt 
to  produce  a  change  in  men's  habits  of  thought,  or  religious 
£Biith,  or  opinions,  by  any  sudden  means.  ^*  No  man,  also,  hav- 
ing drunk  old  wine,  straightway  desireth  new ;  for  he  saith  the 
old  is  better."  We  are  unwise  to  attempt  to  work  in  this  way, 
or  to  endeavor  to  implant  the  new  in  soil  where  the  old  still 
grows  and  flourishes.  The  field  is  the  world,  however,  not 
an  individual  mind ;  and  the  Lord  is  continually  opening  and 
preparing  the  way  for  the  angels  of  the  new  heavens,  the  reap- 
ers, to  reap  a  rich  harvest. 

Time  works  great  changes,  we  say.  It  is  not  time,  but  the 
gradual  operation  of  the  truth,  which,  like  the  mighty  waves  of 
the  ocean,  the  tides  of  the  river,  or  the  dropping  of  the  rain 
upon  the  earth,  washes  away,  or  disintegrates,  the  hard  sub- 
stances which  prevent  the  flowing  in  of  the  heat  and  light  of 
the  new  heavens. 
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Many  are  now  asking, -^  looking  at  the  small  increase  in 
numbers  of  those  who  have  separated  themselves  from  external 
connection  or  membership  with  the  Old  Ohnrch,  and  organized 
separate  societies  for  worship, «—  and  considering  the  great 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  religions  ideas  of  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  all  denominations,  —  whether  the  old  de- 
nominations will  not  gradually  change,  and  become  new 
churches  in  their  forms  of  belief  and  worship,  still  maintain- 
ing their  distinct  oi^nizations  and  government.  To  this 
question  no  one  is  prepared  to  give  a  certain  answer.  We 
know,  however,  that  the  change  must  be  a  radical  one.  So 
long  as  these  diflRsrent  sects  compel  an  assent,  on  the  part  of 
their  clergy,  to  certain  tenets  or  articles  of  fisiith  which  are  es- 
sentially fitlse,  there  will  not  be  any  room  for  tiie  distinct  truths 
of  the  New  Church  to  be  received.  The  undercurrent  of  re- 
ligious feeling  and  opinion  in  the  masses  will  gradually  work 
up,  and  produce  an  upheaval,  by  which  many  of  the  old  planks 
in  the  platforms  of  synods  and  councils,  which  have  been  so 
strongly  riveted,  will  be  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  This  has 
been  going  on  thus  far,  mainly  and  almost  exclusively  with  in- 
dividuals ;  but  we  see  no  reason  why  the  same  thing  may 
not  take  place  hereafter  on  a  larger  scale,  with  particular 
congregations.  The  clergy  of  the  Old  Church  must  give  up 
the  old  errors,  before  they  can  work  honestly  and  e£Sciently  in 
spreading  the  truths  of  the  New  Church. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  New  Church,  discouraged  at  its 
slow  growth,  and  looking  for  a  greater  increase  in  the  societies 
as  now  organized,  have  become  affected  with  a  feeling  of  doubt 
as  to  the  future  of  these  societies,  seeming  to  think  that  the 
New  Church  is  growing  faster  outside  of  them  than  it  is  in- 
side of  them.  This  feeling  is  perfectly  natural ;  but  it  arises 
from  an  imperfect  view  of  the  whole  subject.  The  influx  of 
the  heat  and  light  of  the  new  heavens  has  produced  these 
societies  of  men  on  earth,  who  acknowledge  and  worship  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ:  nothing  else  could  have  produced  lliem. 
That  they  are  perfect,  no  one  claims.  They  will  probably  un- 
derg  great  changes  ;  but  not  in  their  doctrinal  belief.  Their 
slow  growth  is  attributable  more  to  the  influence  of  old  ideas 
and  prejudices,  and  a  feeling  that  the  New  Church  must  not 
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proselyte,  or  go  out  of  itself  to  proclaim  its  own  mission,  than 
to  any  great  error  in  the  forms  of  organization.  We  have 
depended  mainly  upon  the  example  of  our  members ;  and  as 
a  matter  of  course,  they  have  not  always  furnished  the  same 
happy  illustration  of  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  New  Church.  But  we  do  not  know  what  influence  or 
.power  these  New  Church  societies  have  exerted,  and  there- 
fore we  are  unwise  to  feel  discouraged  at  their  slow  growth. 
They  are  a  necessity  in  the  world ;  they  are  among  the  things 
that  the  new  age  has  produced :  we  cannot  do  without  them. 
Truth  is  a  wonderful  lever,  and  the  way  in  which  it  effects 
great  changes  is  as  mysterious  as  the  secret  or  occult  forces 
of  nature;  more  so,  indeed.  A  true  New  Churchman  can 
never  doubt  the  final  triumph  of  the  principles  of  the  New 
Church ;  and  we  deem  it  a  matter  of  small  moment  for  us  to 
know  the  time  thereof,  or  the  number  in  whom  the  victory  will 
take  place. 

Of  this,  however,  we  feel  assured,  that  the  old  churches^ 
oi  now  orffcmized^  cannot  become  receptive  of  the  influence  of 
the  New  Church,  until  there  is  a  radical  change,  not  only  in 
their  forms  of  faith  or  creed,  but  in  their  forms  of  worship,  es- 
pecially in  their  prayers,  and  the  methods  they  adopt  to  build 
up  their  congregations.  w.  H.  H» 

WiiMaoTOV,  DeL 


THE  FORMATION  OF   CONSONANTS. 

[Thx  previous  article  to  which  our  correfpoodsnt  refers  was  published  in 
the  "  New  Jerusalem  Messenger."  This  communication  being  regarded  by 
the  writer  as  not  susceptible  of  division,  was  thought  by  the  editors  of  the 
**  Messenger  "  too  long  for  that  paper  and  more  suitable  for  the  Magazine. 
We  are  confident  that  our  readers  will  agree  with  what  we  doubt  not  is 
the  opinion  of  the  editors  of  the  '*  Messenger  "  as  well  as  our  own,  that  the 
article  is  an  exceedingly  suggestive  and  valuable  one.  —  Editobs  N.  . 
Magazine.] 

Ik  a  previous  article  I  endeavored  to  describe  roughly  the 
formation  of  vowel  sounds,  and  tried  to  show  in  outline  the 
process  of  transition  &om  open  vowels  to  close  ones.  Tbia 
analysis,  in  dividing  them  into  two  general  classes,  took  open* 
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ness  and  freedom  in  pronunciation  as  the  principal  ground  of 
distinction.  The  open  vowels  were  represented  as  properly  and 
naturally  expressive  of  affection  or  emotion  ;  the  close  ones,  of 
thought  or  reflection  ;  the  middle  vowel,  of  either  the  latter  or 
the  former,  according  as  sounded  more  open  or  close  ;  and  those 
vowels  which  were  not  mediate  between  the  two  classes,  but 
united  the  characteristics  of  both,  as  expressive  of  the  comUna- 
tion  or  union  of  those  two  great  principles  of  the  mind.  I  en- 
deavored to  show  that  the  primary  and  leading  vowel,  in  which 
vocality  or  sonorousness  lies  purest,  is  the  most  open  one  ;  that 
this  open  sound  is  gradually  modulated  and  contracted  by  the 
organs  of  the  voice,  and  is  thus  formed  into  derivative  vowels, 
which  in  succession  become  closed  more  and  more,  until  thej 
reach  the  last  degree  of  closeness  which  enunciation  permits. 
And  this  process  of  forming  the  close  or  intellectual  vowels  from 
the  open  or  affectional  ones,  by  successive  limitations  and  adap- 
tations, was  represented  as  analogous  to  that  mental  action  bj 
which  emotions  or  impulses  apply  themselves  to'  mental  im- 
ages, and  clothe  themselves  with  ideas  or  forms  drawn  from  the 
material  world,  and  thus  shape  themselves  into  definite  and  per- 
ceptible thoughts. 

In  examining  the  formation  of  consonants,  I  shall  merely  ex- 
tend this  process  to  its  legitimate  conclusion  ;  and  in  interpret- 
ing these  audible  sounds  into  corresponding  mental  principles, 
shall  be  guided  by  the  same  general  analogies.^ 

The  formation  of  the  consonants  is  a  subject  which,  so  far  as 
I  know,  has  received  but  little  attention  in  any  quarter.  At 
all  events,  it  is  one  which  the  usual  course  of  liberal  education 
does  not  embrace.  Consequently,  not  only  is  the  ear  itself  the 
sole  authority  I  can  call  to  my  support,  but  also  it  is  an  au- 
thority which  must  vary  with  every  person,  in  respect  to  ac- 
curacy and  nicety  of  distinction,  according  to  previous  cultiva- 
tion. Let  me  request  the  reader,  then,  to  pronounce,  examine, 
and  compare  these  sounds  as  they  come  under  consideration, 
however  familiar  already  they  may  seem.  For,  otherwise,  and 
unless  he  clearly  perceive  their  minute  characteristics,  the  en- 
deavor to  demonstrate  a  strict  analogy  and  resemblance  between 
ihem  and  qualities  of  the  mind  would  result,  at  the  very  best, 
only  in  inducing  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  general  and  undefined 
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analogy ;  and  still  would  fail  to  render  those  qualities  them* 
selves  tangible  to  the  tongue  and  audible  to  the  ear,  as,  so  to 
speak,  they  may  become. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  the  vowels,  let  me  premise,  is 
Sound.  And  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  consonants  is 
Articulation. 

The  primary  is  always  the  essential,  and  the  essential  may 
be  defined  as  that  which  a  thing  is  in  its  simplest  self.  It  is 
that  which  is  naked,  and  therefore  unvaried  and  unaccommo- 
dated. In  speech,  plainly,  the  essential  and  primary  is  sound. 
In  the  vowels,  sound  is  most  nearly  naked.  In  these,  as  com- 
pared with  the  consonants,  the  voice  pours  itself  out  most  freely, 
and  rushes  forth  with  the  least  modification.  Hence  the  vowel 
sounds  are  the  essential  and  primary  ones.  And  the  consonant 
sounds  are  their  derivations  and  modifications  produced  by  vari- 
ous dispositions  of  the  organs  of  the  voice.  The  vowels  pro- 
gress and  ultimate  in  consonants  by  a  regular  and  all-applicable 
process.  Let  me  indicate  it  by  such  examples  as  furnish  para- 
digms in  which  the  English  tongue  is  least  defective. 

As  before  with  the  formation  of  the  closer  vowels,  so  now 
with  that  of  consonants,  let  us  begin  with  the  most  open,  and 
from  this  derive  the  closer  by  successive  steps ;  and  let  us  base 
all  analogy  or  correspondence  on  inherent  and  audible  char- 
acteristics of  the  sounds  involved.  Here,  however,  as  analogy 
demands,  we  shall  find  a  third  class  unknown  to  the  vowel  scale, 
yet  still  a  completion  and  result  of  the  process  before  begun  and 
continued. 

Take  the  vowel  U  —  by  which  I  mean  not  the  diphthongal 
English  sound,  but  the  sound  this  letter  represents  in  most  other 
tongues,  and  which  may  be  indicated  in  English  by  oo. 

In  pronouncing  this  vowel  the  voice  flows  out  freely.  It  may 
seem,  indeed,  a  closer  sound  than  A  (ah),  because  the  lips  are 
protruded  in  producing  it,  and  the  external  orifice  thus  becomes 
smaller.  But  the  protrusion  of  the  lips  proceeds  from  an  efibrt 
to  lengthen  the  vocal  column  ;  and  as  for  the  size  of  the  outer 
opening,  this  does  not  affect  the  essential  and  distinctive  char- 
acter of  the  vowel ;  for  that  character  is  determined  by  the  form 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  column,  which  lies  in  the  throat  where 
the  sound  originates.     What  proves  this  is,  that  U  (oo)  can  be 
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produced  in  a  recognizable  form  without  protruding  the  lipa ;  af 
may  also  A  (ah),  although  they  be  protruded.  But  in  the 
throat  itself  the  difference  is  noticeable.  In  A  (ah)  the  throat 
is  rather  open ;  but  in  U  (oo)  its  walls  are  expanded  still  wider, 
and  are  felt  to  be  expanded.  U  (oo)  is  the  most  open  vowel ; 
and  in  it  the  yocal  sound,  because  least  modified,  exists  in  its 
prior  state. 

But  now  dispose  the  lips  into  a  position  more  ccmfined  and  r^ 
strained  than  before ;  and  endeavor  to  give  the  vocal  stream  a 
more  straitened  and  determinate  form.  The  result  is  W.  To 
observe  its  power,  let  some  other  vowel  sound  follow  it  inunedi- 
ately.  It  stands  second  in  the  order  of  derivation.  Between 
U  (oo)  and  W,  the  relative  conditions  are  chiefly  those  of  free- 
dom and  restraint,  as  also  of  openness  and  limitation.  Of  free* 
dom  and  openness  in  U,  and  c^  restraint  and  limitation  in  W. 
W  is  a  moulded  U. 

If  after  W,  we  constrain  the  lips  still  further,  and  emj^oy  a 
greater  force  of  utterance,  we  produce  a  third  sound  called  V* 
In  English,  however,  and  in  the  languages  of  most  nationa  in 
whom  the  lips  have  little  development,  this  sound  is  not  pro- 
duced, like  W,  between  the  lips,  but  between  the  lower  lip  and 
the  upper  teeth.  Yet  with  some  practice,  V  can  be  obtained 
between  the  lips.  And  one  or  two  remarkable  features  in 
Greek  and  Sanscrit,  whjch  I  have  no  room  here  to  notice,  are 
indications  that  such  was  anciently  the  mode  of  its  formation 
among  the  populations  which  spoke  those  languages.  Full- 
lipped  nations  still  incline  to  pronounce  it  thus :  witness  the 
substitution  of  B  for  V  in  our  American  negroes ;  as  also  the 
occasional  approximation  to  such  pronunciation  in  white  persons 
with  an  unusual  development  of  the  lips,  —  this  last  chiefly  in 
childhood  and  youth.  The  Spanish  lower  lip  is  uncommonly 
fidl ;  and  in  most  parts  of  Spain,  V  is  formed  between  the  lips, 
and  is  hardly  distinguishable  frx>m  B.  It  is  said  that  such  is  the 
genuine  and  ancient  Spanish  pronunciation ;  and  that  the  other 
sound  is  an  innovation  from  the  French.  And  I  appeal  to  the 
analogy  which  other  orders  of  consonantal  formation,  as  of  OH 
and  NH  from  I,  and  of  MH  from  U  (formations  which  1 
cannot  here  explain),  to  show  that  the  general  rule  is  to  form 
the  consonants  with  the  very  organs  from  which  the  vowel 
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whence  thej  are  derived  receives  its  finishing  touch.  Nor  is 
there  any  more  difference  between  V  formed  between  the  lips, 
and  formed  between  the  lower  lip  and  upper  teeth,  than  be- 
tween the  English  D  .formed  between  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
and  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the  Spanish  D,  formed,  as  it  is, 
between  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  the  top  of  the  upper  teeth. 

Let  us  now  suppress  vocality  in  V :  let  the  organs  be  still 
more  constrained,  and  let  a  little  more  force  of  utterance  be  de- 
veloped. We  produce  a  fourth  sound,  F.  This  may,  like  V, 
be  produced  between  the  lips. 

In  comparing  V  with  F  we  find,  beside  the  difference  with 
regard  to  constraint  and  forcibleness  —  a  difference  which  ob- 
tained between  U  and  W  as  well  —  a  third  distinction.  V  is 
vocal.  F  is  non-vocal.  Evidently,  however,  if  we  pair  them 
off,  U  and  W  must  go  by  themselves,  as  resembling  each  other 
extremely  with  regard  to  comparative  openness  and  fireedom ; 
and  y  and  F  must  go  together,  as  developing  in  common  a  dis- 
tinctive degree  of  force  and  of  constraint.  Hence  we  shall 
make  a  class  of  U  and  W,  which,  because  they  are  both  vocal, 
we  shall  call  the  Vowel  class.  And  of  Y  and  F,  which  require 
a  certain  strongly  perceptible  outbreathing,  we  shall  make  a 
second  class,  to  be  called  the  Aspirate.    . 

We  now  come  to  a  third  class  of  derivations  distinguished 
between  themselves  by  the  same  marks  as  were  the  mem- 
bers of  each  of  the  above  classes;  but  distinguished  as  a 
class,  both  as  were  the  other  two,  and  also  by  entirely  new 
characteristics. 

Constrain  the  lips  still  farther,  until  they  are  wholly  closed ; 
and  mto  the  confined  chamber  of  the  mouth  and  throat  admit 
a  vocality  which  is  necessarily  smothered.  This  begins  B.  Let 
us  observe  that  if  the  lips  be  not  inmiediately  opened,  this 
muttering  sound  is  producible  fi^r  some  moments ;  but  grad- 
ually the  air  in  the  mouth  becomes  compressed,  until  either 
exit  is  opened  through  the  nostrils,  or  else  vocality  is  perforce 
suppressed  entirely.  Exactly  as  when  a  boy  tries  to  speak  into 
a  foot-ball,  or  into  a  bladder  already  distended  with  air,  with  his 
lips  closely  fitted  to  the  only  aperture.  In  order,  then,  to  form 
this  indistinct  noise  into  a  genuine  articulate  sound,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  open  the  lips.  The  consequent  explosion  produces  B, 
which  is  fifth  in  order  of  derivation. 
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Let  the  partial  and  smothered  vocalitj  which  obtains  in  B 
now  be  suppressed :  let  us  cause  a  still  ftuther  and  more  deter- 
mined constriction  of  the  lips ;  and  let  a  still  greater  degree  of 
force  be  employed  in  exploding  the  consonant*  We  produce 
an  ultimation  or  deriyation  sixth  in  order  called  P. 

The  characteristics  which  distinguish  B  and  P  from  all  the 
preceding  formations  are  the  utter  and  entire  constraint  and 
even  closing  of  the  organs.  The  removal  of  that  constraint 
afterwards  aids  in  characterizing  them :  it  is  not,  however,  the 
ensuing  state  of  liberty  and  openness  that  gives  them  character, 
but  the  change  from  restraint  to  liberty,  the  basis  being  re- 
straint and  fixedness.  Since  they  differ  so  decidedly  from  the 
others,  we  shall  make  of  them  a  third  class  calling  it  the 
Consonantal.  Observe  that  the  relation  between  its  two  mem- 
bers, is  precisely  that  which  exists  between  the  members  of  the 
second  or  Aspirate  class.  This  class  repeats  the  Aspirate  ex- 
actly ;  but,  so  to  speak,  in  a  frozen  form. 

We  began  with  U,  and  found  it  naked,  free,  and  compara- 
tively without  limitation.  We  end  with  P,  and  find  it  moulded, 
clothed,  solidified,  as  it  were.  And  we  derived  the  latter 
from  the  former  by  steps  quite  regular,  and  at  each  step  we 
gained  a  distinct  sound.  And  since  the  unclothed  and  un- 
modified is  prior,  and  clothing  and  modification  is  subsequent, 
we  have  recognized  the  vowel  as  prior,  the  succeeding  deriva- 
tions as  ultimations,  and  the  last  as  ultimates. 

A  close  vowel  may  be  gradually  ultimated  into  consonants 
by  a  process  precisely  analogous.  Take  the  vowel  I,  that  is, 
the  sound  which  this  letter  represents  in  every  language  but 
the  English,  and  which  in  English  may  be  represented  by  E£, 
It  is  only  necessary  to  substitute  the  back  of  the  tongue  and' 
the  palate  in  place  of  the  lips.  This  series  illustrates  the 
rule  even  more  fully  than  that  just  given.  Only  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  acquainted  with  two  sounds  of  which  English  is 
destitute.  From  I  (ee)  form  Y,  exactly  as  W  firom  U ;  from 
Y  form  6H  (a  vocal  guttural  such  as  is  6^  in  the  Grerman 
wagen)j  as  V  (between  the  lips)  from  W :  firom  GH  form  KH 
(a  non-vocal  guttural  like  CH  in  the  Oerman  nocA),  as  F 
from  V :  from  KH  form  G  (hard  as  in  ^o),  like  B  from  F ; 
and  finally  from  G  form  E,  like  P  from  B.    The  diflferences 
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between  the  members  of  this  series  and  between  those  of 
the  former,  are  precisely  the  same :  thej  are  divisible  into 
the  same  classes  as  before;  and  the  characteristics  of  each 
class  are  the  same. 

These  derivations  might  be  confirmed  at  length  by  philo- 
logical illustrations ;  but  it  seems  unnecessary.  With  regard 
to  other  sounds,  whether  in  English,  or,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  examine,  in  other  languages,  they  may  all  be  brought 
into  such  general  series.  The  only  links  which  appear  ob- 
scure or  missing  are  the  first  and  second  of  those  series  whose 
ultimates  are  respectively,  T,  R,  and  L:  in  these  I  can  find 
only  the  four  latter  derivations. 

If  the  above  formations  be  carefully  and  experimentally 
examined  and  compared  in  their  variation  and  relation,  they 
will  be  found  to  exhibit  most  concise  and  accurate  illustra- 
tions, images,  and  correspondences  of  several  trut}is  relating  to 
man's  spiritual  nature. 

First.  That  Sound  corresponds  to  the  will  or  affections,  and 
Articulations  to  the  understanding  or  thought. 

The  first  utterances  of  children  are  chiefly  vowels  or  unmodi- 
fied sound,  rather  than  consonants  or  articulations.  For  will 
or  affection  of  some  kind  is  present  with  infants,  but  not  un- 
derstanding or  reflection.  There  is  as  yet  no  intellect  by 
whose  operations  they  might  devise  modes  of  determining 
sounds  into  various  articulations  intended  to  express  ideas  of 
thought ;  nor  have  they  any  thoughts  to  express.  And  the 
knowledge  of  language  insinuated  from  without  is  not  acquired 
till  afterward.  For  the  same  reason  the  utterances  of  beasts 
are  sonorous  or  vowel-like,  and  are  generally  like  the  opener 
vowels,  but  are  not  articulate.  For  beasts  have  affections, 
but  are  destitute  of  abstract  thought  Birds,  too,  use  the 
vowels,  because  they  do  not  think  as  men  do ;  yet  since  the 
correspondence  of  their  vital  principle  is  with  what  is  in- 
tellectual rather  than  voluntary  in  man,  their  organization  is 
such  that  the  sounds  they  employ  belong  to  the  close  rather 
than  the  open  vowels  ;  that  is,  the  vowels  I  (ee),  E  (ay),  and 
A  flat,  and  not  U,  O,  and  A  open.  For  although  the  vowels  in 
general,  as  compared  with  the  consonants,  relate  to  the  will, 
yet  the  open  vowels  do  so  more  than  the  close  ones ;  and  the 
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close  ones  relate  more  to  the  understanding  than  do  the  open 
ones.  Just  as,  with  the  sexes,  the  male  is  characterized  bj 
intellect,  and  the  female  by  afiection ;  yet  still  the  male  is 
possessed  of  will,  and  the  female  is  possessed  of  thought 
There  are  some  birds  which  are  able  to  imitate  articulate 
sounds,  and  thus  produce  a  kind  of  speech  composed  of  words, 
which  are  indeed  representatives  of  thought,  although  only 
mechanical  productions ;  but  the  birds  themselves  have  no 
knowledge  of  such  representation,  nor  does  any  accompany- 
ing and  corresponding  mental  form  or  idea  exist  with  them. 
And  hence,  merely  sensual  men,  whose  minds  are  stored  with 
images  derived  from  sense  and  the  outer  world,  but  whose 
inner  being  is  destitute  of  the  spiritual  and  heavenly  things 
to  which  earthly  objects  variously  correspond,  and  which  they 
represent,  are  compared  to  such  birds,  and  such  birds  are  their 
correspondences.  Several  kinds  of  birds  are  able  to  execute 
this  mimicry,  but  no  beasts :  for  birds  correspond  to  what  is 
intellectual,  but  beasts  to  what  is  voluntary ;  and  the  intellect- 
ual  is  able  to  separate  itself  from  the  essential  nature,  and 
apply  itself  to  any  point,  and  to  receive  impressions  thence, 
however  foreign  to  that  nature  they  may  be ;  but  the  will  is 
not  so  able.  Ravens,  on  account  of  their  color,  correspond 
to  men  who  are  plunged  in  fallacies  of  the  senses;  but  to 
such  ravens  as  have  had  the  tongue  split,  and  thus  are  able 
to  talk,  those  men  may  be  compared  who  are  carried  away 
by  these  fallacies,  and  still  talk  piously  about  the  truths 
of  the  Church,  though  in  heart  they  are  wholly  ignorant, 
being  hypocrites  and  double-tongued.  These  human  crows 
are  also  fond  of  gathering  up  and  hoarding  away  in  the  mem- 
ory such  facts  as  they  may  find  or  steal ;  but  without  a  wish 
to  employ  them  in  any  useful  way.  They  value  a  trinket 
as  high  as  a  serviceable  article,  and  consider  a  bit  of  tin  as 
good  as  silver,  provided  only  it  be  bright  and  shining,  and 
that  it  readily  attract  attention.  There  are  many  rookeries, 
especially  in  the  theological  world;  and  they  give  out  much 
clamor,  and  display  a  great  deal  of  vanity,  and  make  a  show  of 
being  mightily  busy. 

For  the  same   reason,  interjections  are   for  the  most  part 
wels ;  especially  are  those  which  are  common  to  many  Ian- 
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guages,  and  whose  origin  is  innate  and  not  artificial ;  that  is, 
not  contractions  from  artificial   language.     For   interjections 
mostly  express  impulse  rather  than  thought :  hence,  too,  they 
are    generally  open  vowels.      On  the  same    account,  vowels 
abound  in  the  languages  of  southern  countries ;    so  that  the 
harsh  names  of  Oothic  invaders  were  mellowed  in  Italy,  Spain, 
and  France;   while  northern    tongues    tend   more  to  conso- 
nantal development.      Heat  in  the  natural  world  corresponds 
to  afiection   or    impulse  in   the   mental  or  spiritual ;    conse- 
quently southern  nations  are  more  impulsive,  while  northern 
ones  are  more  intellectual ;  or,  as  w«  say,  cooler.     Not  that 
natural  heat  produces  spiritual  warmth ;   but  since  the  body 
corresponds  to  the  mind,  the  influence  of  heat  upon  the  for- 
mer produces  a  state  of  recipiency  as  regards  whatever  spir- 
itually corresponds.     Exactly  as  in  a  wind-mill,  where  indeed 
the  motive  force  is  constant  and  invisible,  but  where  the  arms 
move  either  in  one  direction    or  the  opposite,  altogether  de- 
pendently  upon  the  direction    in  which  the   fans   themselves 
are  braced.     Since  it  is  constantly  observed  that  natural  causes 
seem  to  modify  or  even  to  produce  what  is  in  itself  spiritual, 
it  is  often  believed  that  the  spiritual  is  derived  from  the  nat- 
ural;   whereas   the  truth  is,  that   nature  operates  only  upon 
nature :    but  when  that  natural  substance  which  is   operated 
upon  is  living,  as  we  say,  that  is,  is  such  in  form  as  that  what 
is  spiritual  is  able  to  be  in  it  and  to  be  united  with  it,  then  any 
change  in  its  form  has  one  of  two  results:    either  the  new 
form  is  such  that  it  is  prepared  to  receive,  and  thereby  does  re- 
ceive, something  analogous  which  is  spiritual,  and  that  it  con- 
tinues alive  ;  or  else  it  is  now  unfitted  in  form  for  the  reception 
of  what  is  spiritual,  or  in  other  words,  it  dies.     But  in  every 
case  the  origin  of  life  and  of  motion  is  spiritual,  although  the 
mode  of  its  manifestation  and  effect  in  matter  will  always  de- 
pend upon  the  quality  of  that  matter. 

Secondly.  That  the  Will  is  the  essence  and  substance,  and 
the  Understanding  its  form  and  development. 

Taking  vowels,  or  sounds  more  purely  such,  as  con'espond- 
ing  to  the  will,  and  consonants  or  articulations  to  the  under* 
standing,  the  process  of  development  of  affection  into  though; 
is  illustrated   by  the  gradual  derivation  of  consonants  firom 
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vowels.  That  development  takes  place  throngh  the  introduc- 
tion of  various  affections  of  the  consciousness  into  different 
mental  forms,  that  is,  into  ideas  originallj  copied  into  the 
mind  from  the  outer  world  but  subsequently  often  combined 
and  thus  modified  —  through  the  elimination  and  distinction  of 
those  various  affections  which  before  were  united  in  an  indis- 
tinct and  general  whole,  bj  means  of  discriminating  them,  so 
far  as  the  ideas  or  mental  pictures  in  which  they  are  now  in- 
closed are  discriminate.  This  .process  is  similar  to  that  in 
human  utterance,  by  which  the  effluent  sound  or  vowel  takes 
modifications  upon  itself,  according  to  the  forms  into  which  the 
organs  of  the  voice  receive  it. 

Thirdly.  That  the  mind  is  divided  into  three  regions,  called 
celestial,  spiritual,  and  natural ;  and  that  these  bear  each  to  the 
rest  the  relations  of  first  cause  or  end,  middle  cause  or  means, 
and  act  or  effect. 

We  arranged  the  whole  series  into  classes ;  namely,  U  and 
W,  in  the  first  or  Vowel  class ;  Y  and  F,  in  the  second  or  As- 
pirate ;  and  B  aqd  P,  in  the  ultimate  or  Consonantal*     We 
found  each  class  naturaUy  distinct  fi*om  the  others,  and  pos- 
sessed of  different  characteristics.     We  found  also  that  the  es- 
sential or  primary  in  the  series  lay  in  the  first  class  ;  and  that 
this  essential  or  primary  at  last  resulted  in  the  ultimate  conso- 
nants of  the  third  class.     But  this  took  place  by  degrees,  and 
intermediately  through   the  second   class  V  and  F ;    that  is, 
through  the  aspirates.     Moreover,  if  we  enter  into  a  minute 
examination  of  B  and  F,  we  shall  find  that  the  same  aspirate 
quality  is  present  in  these  consonants,  and  really  accomplishes 
their  formation.     This  aspiration  consists  in  the  rapid  moti<m  of 
the  breath  through  a  narrow  opening  as  in  pronouncing  V  and 
F.     This  same  motion  occurs  in  B  and  P,  at  the  very  instant 
that  the  lips  are  released,  while  yet  they  are  scarcely  parted. 
It  is  at  this  instant  that  they  acquire  their  consonantal  charac- 
ter :  not  before  this,  because,  till  then,  pronnnciaticm  waa  im- 
possible ;  and  not  after  this,  because  what  follows  is  aimply 
vocal.     In  English  this  precipitate  aspiration,  equivalent  to  an 
explosion,  is  not  very  distinctly  audible.     The  French  explode 
the  consonants  forcibly ;  and  the  more  southern  Latin  toi^^oes 
explode  them  into  a  vocal. 
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The  aspirate,  then,  acts  as  middle  cause  or  means. 

Fourthly.  That  each  of  these  mental  regions  is  made  up  of 
two  parts ;  one  of  which  relates  to  the  will,  and  the  other  to 
the  understanding. 

Banning  with  the  vowel  class,  corresponding  to  the  celes- 
tial region,  we  find  U  (oo),  which  answers  to  the  will  in  that 
region,  characterized  by  softness,  freedom,  and  openness.  But 
in  W,  which  corresponds  to  the  understanding,  we  find  a  de- 
gree of  moulding  or  restraint.  There  is  no  harshness,  how- 
ever, such  as  exists  in  the  corresponding  sounds  of  the  other 
classes ;  for  in  the  celestial  region  the  gentleness  of  the  will 
pervades  even  the  understanding.  In  the  second  or  aspirate 
class,  corresponding  to  the  spiritual  region,  we  find  V,  which 
answers  to  the  will  in  that  region,  soft,  free,  and  open  :  not«in- 
deed  in  comparison  with  the  members  of  the  first  class,  but  de- 
cidedly so,  when  compared  with  F.  For  this  last  sound,  as 
oorresponding  to  the  intellectual  faculty  of  the  same  region,  is 
characterized  by  the  opposite  qualities.  In  the  third  or  con- 
sonantal class,  we  find  the  same  relation  between  B  and  P  ; 
the  former  relating  to  the  will,  and  the  latter  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  natural  degree. 

Let  us  observe  particularly  that  in  the  first  class,  even  the 
derived  form  (W),  answering  to  the  understanding  of  the  ce- 
lestial mind,  partakes  of  the  vocality  of  the  vowel  whence  it  is 
derived.  It  is  thus  with  celestial  truth,  which  can  hardly  be 
represented  to  planes  below  the  celestial,  as  other  than  affection 
itself.  Indeed,  celestial  affection  is  celestial  truth,  when  such 
truth  is  considered  as  bearing,  not  inwardly,  or  towards  its  ori- 
gin, but  as  bearing  outwardly,  or  towards  its  effect  and  applica- 
tion. So  that  if  the  first  great  commandment  of  love  to  God 
is  the  essence  of  celestial  good,  then  the  second  commandment 
of  love  to  the  neighbor  is  the  substance  of  celestial  truth ;  and 
the  second  is  the  outward  bearing  and  application  of  the  first. 

But  in  the  second  class,  corresponding  to  the  spiritual  degree, 
vocality  or  sonorousness  exists  in  only  the  former  of  the  pair 
(V),  being  quite  extinguished  with  the  latter  (F).  And  so 
too  in  the  third  class,  corresponding  to  the  natural  region  of 
the  mind,  B  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  sonorous ;  P  is  not  in*  the 
least  so.     There  is  an  analogous  difference  between  the  will 
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and  the  mere  understanding,  whether  spiritual  or  natural :  the 
understanding  in  both  these  degrees  is  not  infilled  with  love  as 
in  the  celestial  mind,  but  consists  of  only  form  and  figure,  and 
also  the  form  and  figure  are  harsher  than  when  love  afterwards 
enters  in  and  soflens  them. 

Observe,  too,  the  kind  of  sonorousness  by  which  B  is  char- 
acterized. It  is  not  clear  and  open  like  V,  still  less  like  U ; 
but  is  half-smothered  until  the  consonant  is  exploded.  Here 
the  correspondence  is  with  merely  natural  afiection  or  desire, 
which  is  blind,  limited,  dumb  as  in  the  brute  kingdom  which 
corresponds  to  that  afiection. 

Taking  vocality  and  supereminent  softness  as  expressive  of 
the  voluntary  nature,  we  find  that  the  first  class  (U  and  W) 
image  Love,  or  the  celestial  degree.  Taking  aspiration  and 
mouldedness  as  correspondences  of  the  thought,  we  find  the 
second  class  (V  and  F)  imaging  the  spiritual  degree.  And 
taking  solidity,  fixedness,  and  power,  as  correspondences  of  ulti- 
mate act  or  efiect,  we  find  the  consonantal  class  (B  and  P}  rep- 
resenting the  ultimate  or  natural  degree. 

If  we  consider  the  will  and  understanding  of  each  degree,  as 
married  pairs  in  the  mind,  and  pair  the  corresponding  sounds ; 
we  have  an  image  of  the  ascent  from  degree  to  degree,  as  it 
takes  place  in  Regeneration.  Beginning  with  B,  as  correspond- 
ing to  the  natural  will  and  its  desires,  and  with  P,  as  corre- 
sponding to  the  natural  understanding  and  its  sciences,  we  open 
the  sound  of  P  by  relaxing  the  organs  of  speech  in  order  to 
permit  a  freer  path  for  the  vocal.  (Better  for  illustration,  how- 
ever, take  the  series  of  I  (ee),  and  open  K  to  KH,  after  which 
let  vocality  into  KH  making  it  6H.)  But  now  admit  sono- 
rousness into  F,  and  also  soften  it  slightly ;  we  produce  V. 
Similar  to  this  process  is  the  ascent  ft'om  the  natural  to  the 
spiritual  degree.  The  natural  thought  and  reflection  is  first 
opened  so  as  to  assume  spiritual  forms,  that  is,  ideas  of  spiritual 
truth  :  this  is  the  primary  step,  and  evolves  the  spiritual  under- 
standing. If,  afterwards,  the  spiritual  ideas  or  forms  of  thought 
receive  into  themselves,  as  into  moulds  and  vessels,  the  spir- 
itual loves  of  which  they  are  the  due  and  proper  shapes  and 
expressions  ;  if,  in  other  words,  truth  is  inspired  with  good,  and 
faith  insouled  with  charity,  then  firom  the  outmost  form  of  the 
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spiritual  understanding,  from  its  very  shell,  from  the  rib  of  the 
man^  a  bride  and  wife  is  formed  for  it,  which  new  formation, 
thus  vivified  by  charity,  combines  in  itself  both  will  and  under- 
standing, together  ^'  with  a  perception  of  all  the  good  of  love  and 
truth  of  faith,  and  the  consequent  possession  of  wisdom  and  in- 
telligence conjoined."  If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  care- 
fully to  examine  the  formation  of  these  sounds,  he  will  find 
these  things  so  cleariy,  though  instantly,  expressed  in  them,  that 
no  written  language  could  express  them  more  exactly.  In  the 
opening  of  P  into  F  ;  in  the  appropriation  of  the  outer  form,  or, 
so  to  speak,  the  shell  of  F,  as  the  continent  of  a  new  formation  ; 
in  the  subsequent  softening  and  vocalization  of  that  outer  form  ; 
and  in  the  ensuing  combination  and  union  of  the  form  of  F 
and  the  vocal  of  V ;  which  union  obtains  in  the  latter.  Let  me 
try  to  illustrate  this  point  by  an  example  which  may  seem  afar- 
fetched  one.  In  French,  sage  means  wise ;  but  when  applied 
to  a  child,  —  since  cbildi*en  are  less  able  than  are  grown  per- 
sons to  separate  the  will  and  understanding,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  know,  but  to  act  against  knowledge,  —  then  it  means  not 
barely  vnse  but  good.  It  is  wisdom  of  this  quality,  but  of  higher 
degree,  that  is,  the  wisdom  of  life,  that  the  New  Church  under- 
stands by  the  word. 

The  sound  of  V  resembles  that  of  W  ;  so  much  that  the 
common  people,  though  more  in  England  than  in  the  United 
States,  employ  them  interchangeably.  Words  which  in  Eng- 
lish contain  the  sound  of  W,  are  generally  found  in  German 
pronounced  with  V,  though  spelled  with  the  same  letter.  With 
GH  and  T,  of  the  other  series,  the  case  is  much  the  same. 
Words  beginning  with  G,  which  in  Holland  are  often  [pro- 
nounced with  the  GH  aspiration,  are  in  some  German  dialects 
sounded  as  T,  though  spelled  with  G.  Most  words  in  English, 
beginning  with  T,  were  spelled  in  Anglo-Saxon  with  G,  and 
evidently  were  pronounced  as  GH.  Like  this  resemblance  is 
that  which  exists  between  celestial  truth  and  spiritual  good :  one 
essence  pervades  both. 

V,  the  former  of  the  second  class,  is  derived  from  W,  the 
latter  of  the  first  class.  But  B,  the  former  of  the  third  class, 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  come  from  F,  the  latter  of  the 
second  ;  because,  unlike  F,  it  contains  vocality.     In  other  Ian- 
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gnage,  spiritual  good  is  essentially  derived  from  celestial  tmth ; 
yet  natural  good  is  not  so  derived  from  spiritual  tmth,  but  fipom 
the  voluntary  of  the  higher  regions,  which  in  it  becomes  mate- 
rialized and  comparatively  obscure. 

The  pair,  U  and  W,  which  make  the  vowel  class,  present  in 
their  intimate  relations  and  close  resemblance  an  image  of  the 
celestial  marriage.  And  doubtless  the  transition  from  the  as- 
pirate to  the  vowel  class,  or  from  V  to  W  and  U,  represents 
perfectly  the  ascent  thither  'from  the  spiritual  marriage.  In  the 
aspirate  class,  it  is  V,  the  former  of  the  pair,  that  combines  the 
qualities  of  both.  In  other  words,  the  conjugial  of  the  spirit- 
ual degree  lies  with  the  voluntary  of  that  degree ;  that  is, 
with  the  wife  ;  for  in  the  spiritual  marriage  the  voluntary 
part  is  the  wife.  But  in  the  celestial  marriage,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  male  is  the  voluntary,  and  the  female  the  intellectual 
part.  Hence,  in  the  vowel  pair,  we  find  the  latter,  that  is, 
W,  uniting  the  qualities  of  both.  Whence  I  infer  that  in 
the  celestial  marriage,  the  conjugial  still  lies  with  the  wife. 

He  who  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  formation  of  conso- 
nants, as  described  above,  images  that  of  the  soul,  will  by  very 
many  persons  certainly  be  considered  credulous.  And  he  who 
supposes  that  these  formations  can  therein  be  exceptions  to 
the  course  of  universal  nature,  or  that  other  departments  of 
science  can  be  either  less  or  more  correspondential  than  these 
hap-hazard  selections  more  or  less  are,  certainly  ought  to  be 
considered  such.  In  the  belief  of  all  thinking  beings.  Cor- 
respondence between  Spirit  and  Matter  applies  to  particulars, 
or  else  does  not  apply  to  generals.  It  exists  everywhere,  or 
it  exists  nowhere.  It  is  as  unerring  as  the  mathematics,  or 
else  it  is  a  complete  error.  If  two  lines  are  parallel,  they  are 
parallel  throughout.  m.  v. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

A  Book  about  Dominies  ;  being  the  Reflections  and  Recollections  of  a 
Member  of  the  Profession.  ''  Turba,  fere  oensu  fraudata,  magistri." 
Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.     1869. 

We  have  read  this  book  with  considerable  care,  and  must  confess, 
on  laying  it  down,  that  the  pleasure  which  some  portions  have  given 
us  b  almost  outweighed  by  the  dissatisfaction  caused  by  other  parts. 

The  book  contains  eighteen  chapters.  Among  those  which  we  re- 
member with  satisfaction  may  be  mentioned  the  following :  '^  How 
I  became  a  Dominie,"  "  School-Boys,"  "  The  two  great  Sorrows  of 
the  Dominie,"  and  "  The  Work  of  the  Dominie."  Two  chapters  we 
particularly  dislike ;  the  one  entitled  ^  Lion,"  which  is  the  name  of 
the  instrument  used  in  flogging  his  boys ;  and  the  one  called  ^  Sun- 
day, with  Something  about  Sermons." 

The  chapter  ''  How  I  became  a  Dominie  "  is  quite  interesting,  and 
makes  us  acquainted  with  some  of  the  best  and  most  attractive  feat- 
ures in  the  character  of  the  author.  We  find  in  it  an  account  of  the 
domestic  troubles  which  made  him,  he  says,  ^  A  dominie  from  ne- 
cessity ; "  and  also  the  circumstances  which  induced  him,  when  this 
necessity  no  longer  existed,  to  remain  a  dominie  for  life. 

No  one,  after  reading  the  book,  can  doubt  that  the  writer  has  a  gen- 
uine regard  for  boys,  provided  they  are  what  he  terms  real  boys. 
When  they  begin  to  wear  kid  gloves,  to  carry  canes,  to  smoke,  to 
drink,  and  to  desert  the  play-ground,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen, he  calls  them  young  gentlemen,  and  regards  them  with  feelings 
quite  opposite  to  those  of  esteem  and  admiration. 

The  chapter  entitled  *'  Lion,"  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
school  discipline  ;  and  the  writer's  language^  in  discussing  the  subject, 
will  be  very  offensive  to  many  readers.  Judging  merely  from  the 
contents  of  this  chapter,  the  reader  would  be  authorized  to  suppose 
that  the  writer  had  no  faith  at  all  in  appeals  to  the  moral  and 
religious  sentiments ;  and  that  the  only  remedy  for  poor  lessons  and  . 
bad  conduct  was  a  severe  flogging.  But  we  are  sure  that  such  a 
supposition  would  do  great  injustice  to  the  real  character  of  the  au- 
thor. There  is  abundant  evidence  that  Mr.  Hope  has  faith  in  the 
power  of  moral  suasion,  and  that  he  uses  it  often  and  efficiently  in  a 
great  variety  of  cases. 

We  regret  very  much  to  see  such  sentiments  boldly  expressed  and 
zealously  defended,  as  are  found  in  the  chapter  entitled  ''  Sundaj» 
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with  Something  aboat  Sermons."  Until  we  reached  this  part  of  the 
book,  we  saw  nothing  to  raise  even  a  suspicion  that  the  writer  was 
not  a  religious  man  in  the  best  and  highest  sense  in  which  that 
term  is  used ;  but  in  this  chapter  there  is  moch  that  proves  very 
clearly  that  he  entertains  opinions,  in  our  judgment,  radically  wrong 
in  r^ard  to  the  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  If  we  under- 
stand his  language,  and  there  seems  no  possibility  of  mistake,  he 
does  not  think  it  any  more  a  religions  duty  to  attend  Divine  service 
on  the  Sabbath,  than  it  is  to  take  a  walk,  instead,  into  the  ooantry. 
And  he  thinks  he  is  more  happily  and  profitably  employed  in  wor- 
shipping Grod  among  hb  woriu,  than  he  would  be  in  a  church 
listening  to  the  prayer  and  the  sermon.  He  has  a  particular  (fis- 
like  to  sermons  of  every  sort,  and  criticises  severely  the  preachers 
who  deliver  them.  "  If  the  preacher  is  clever,"  he  says,  "  his  clever- 
ness seems  entirely  out  of  place  in  the  pulpit  If  he  is  a  poet,  his 
sermons  consist  of  poetry  tinctured  with  religion.  If  he  is  a  mathe- 
matician, there  is  too  much  said  about  science  and  mechanics." 

He  continues  in  the  same  strain  to  the  end  of  the  chapter;  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  make  it  evident  that  the  writer  has  no 
true  conception  of  the  highest  uses  of  the  Sabbath,  or  of  the  most 
orderly  way  of  employing  it  in  the  worship  of  the  Lord. 

We  have  expressed  ourselves  freely  in  regard  to  the  objectionable 
parts  of  this  book,  and  are  glad  to  add  that  they  constitute  a  very 
small  part  of  the  whole.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  will  prove  no 
doubt  quite  interesting,  if  not  especially  instructive  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  its  readers. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


The  following  interesting  letter  from  Dr.  R.  L.  Tafel,  giving  an 
account  of  documents  relating  to  Swedenborg,  is  taken  from  the  ^  In- 
tellectual Repository  " :  — 

"  Stockholm,  Hovember  1, 1868. 

"  Dear  Sir, —  Some  time  ago  I  sent  you  an  account  of  the  results  of  my 
investigations  respecting  the  manuscripts  of  Swedenborg,  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  here.  I  now  send  you  an  abstract  of 
my  work  of  collecting  documents  about  him,  in  which  I  have  been  engaged 
for  the  last  three  weeks. 

**  I.  I  made  it  a  point  of  collecting  the  Latin  and  Swedish  originals  of  all 
the  documents  published  by  my  uncle.  You  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  of 
importance  to  have  the  original  documents  to  resort  to,  in  case  unscrupulous 
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biographers  of  Swedenborg  make  an  unwarrantable  use  of  translations.  I 
am  bappy  to  inform  you  that  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  copy  of  almost 
all  the  original  documents.  The  Danish  original  of  General  Tuzen's  letter, 
quoted  by  Mr.  White,  I  shall  get  before  returning  to  London,  for  I  have  dis- 
covered its  whereabouts. 

**  n.  I  have  collected  all  the  biographies  and  biographical  notices  pub- 
lished of  Swedenborg  in  Sweden.  In  all  of  these  I  found  information  which 
has  not  yet  made  its  way  into  the  English  New  Church  literature.  I  have 
also  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover  a  manuscript  life  of  Swedenborg, 
written  in  part  from  oral  communications  by  members  of  the  Society  pro 
fide  et  caritatey  which  existed  in  Stockholm  in  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
and  about  the  doings  of  which  not  much  has  been  known.  This  Life  is  con- 
tained in  the  unprinted  journals  of  this  Society,  with  other  interesting  and 
useful  information.  I  found  there  some  letters  of  Castanier,  after  he  lefb 
London,  which  I  have  not  seen  in*print  before;  also  extracts  from  the  min- 
utes of  the  *  Exegetical  and  Philanthropical  Society '  of  Stockholm,  which 
flourished  in  the  last  century,  with  some  of  the  documents  that  were  read 
before  it.  These  furnish  the  originals  of  some  of  the  documents  published 
by  my  uncle.  I  had  all  this  copied  for  the  use  of  the  Church.  A  copy  of 
this  manuscript  journal  was  in  the  library  of  the  family  of  one  of  the  orig- 
inal members  of  the  Society  pro  fide  et  caritate ;  and  last  year,  through 
the  kindness  of  Madame  Ehrenborg,  it  was  presented  to  the  New  Church  So- 
ciety in  Stockholm. 

**  I  made  also  a  thorough  examination  of  the  documentary  history  of  Swe- 
den in  the  Royal  Library,  which  fills  nearly  one  thousand  volumes.  There 
I  found  GjorweH's  conversation  with  Swedenborg,  which  J  translated  into 
English,  and  sent  to  Dr.  Bailey  for  publication  in  the  ^  Intellectual  Repository.' 
Thb  Mr.  Gjorwell  had  been  Royal  Librarian,  and  editor  of  many  h^arned 
joumab  and  magazines  published  during  Swedenboi^s  lifetime  and  afler 
his  death.  All  these  journals  contain  scattered  notices  of  Swedenborg,  of 
his  movements  abroad,  and  of  the  works  he  published;  they  also  record  the 
first  notices  of  the  New  Church  in  England  and  Sweden.  I  collected  a 
complete  set  of  the  periodical  literature  of  Sweden  from  1755  to  1790 ;  also 
several  works  on  Swedish  literature,  in  which  I  found  Swedenborg  discussed, 
and  also  a  voluminous  work  by  Fryxell,  containing  materials  for  Swedish 
history,  in  which  Swedenborg's  public  life  is  recorded.  It  is  astonishing  how 
much  information  about  Swedenborg  and  the  New  Church  is  contained  in 
books  where  we  least  expect  to  find  anything  concerning  them. 

**  I  collected  also  a  complete  set  of  the  New  Church  literature  of  Sweden, 
which  forms  quite  a  little  library  by  itself.  There  are  some  papers  of  Drs. 
Beyer  and  Rosen,  of  Professor  Ends,  Dr.  Kahl,  and  Madame  Ehrenborg, 
whioh  are  well  worth  translating  into  English. 

**  ni.  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  collect  all  letters  written  by  Sweden- 
borg, or  addressed  to  him,  and  also  all  the  letters  written  by  his  friends,  in 
which  he  is  discussed.  I  collected  sixtt-one  letters  written  bt 
Swedenborg  himself,  without  counting  the  originals  of  Swedenborg's 
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letters  to  Dr.  Beyer,  of  which  I  hare  the  Swedish  printed  originals,  and 
some  of  the  original  letters  written  by  Swedenborg.     Four  of  those  letters 
to  Beyer  I  had  already  were  sold  in  England. 
^  51  of  these  61  letters  are  addressed  by  Swedenborg  to  his  brother-in-law, 

Eric  Benzelins.    They  were  written  between  1709  and  1726; 
2  to  Carl  Jesper  Benzelins,  son  of  the  fbnner,  in  1765  and  1770; 
1  to  Bishop  Filenias,  in  1765; 
1  to  Count  Hopken,  in  1769; 

1  to  Count  6.  Bonde,  in  1760;  which  I  translated  from  Swedish  into  En^ 
lish,  and  sent  to  Manchester,  with  directions  to  have  it  inserted  in  the 
^Intellectual  Repository;' 
1  English  letter,  without  direction,  but  addressed  to  some  Lordship ; 
1  to  LandsbofUing  Ribbing,  in  1 724 ; 

1  without  date,  on  metallurgical  subjects; 

2  to  C.  Nordencrantz. 

*^  The  letters  addressed  to  Bishops  Eric  Benzelius,  C.  J.  Benzelins,  and 
Filenius,  I  discovered  in  Linkoping  last  week.  Some  of  these  letters  were 
copied  about  twenty  years  ago  for  the  Swedenborg  Association;  but  only 
six  or  eight  of  them  have  ever  been  published  in  English,  and  eleven  m 
Swedish,  by  Professor  Atterbom ;  and,  finally,  an  additional  paper  read  by 
Swedenborg  before  the  Swedish  Diet. 

**In  Linkdping,  I  discovered  also  six  letters,  addressed  by  Polheim  to 
Swedenborg,  and  seven  to  Eric  Benzelius,  in  which  Swedenborg  is  dis- 
cussed. 

^  In  the  collection  of  Bishop  C.  J.  Benzelius,  there  is  also  a  letter  from 
the  Swedish  traveller  Bibmstahl,  who  had  been  instructed  by  the  bbhop  to 
find  out  what  had  become  of  Swedenborg's  books  and  manuscripts  which  he 
left  in  England  —  a  most  interesting  letter.  There  are  also  two  documents* 
signed  by  Sweden borg's  heirs,  about  the  manuscripts;  and  a  letter  from 
Chr.  Johannsen,  about  the  books  of  Swedenborg  that  were  confiscated  in 
Norrkoping.  There  is  also  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  Swedenborg  to  General 
Tuxen. 

'*  In  the  collection  of  Eric  Benzelius,  I  found  also  several  letters  written 
by  Bishop  Jesper  Swedberg,  and  one  by  his  son  Jesper,  about  some  fiunily 
property ;  also  a  letter  from  Christ.  Wolff,  in  which  he  gives  his  estimate  of 
Swedenborg. 

*^  All  these  letters  I  received  permission  from  the  Consistory  in  Linkdping 
to  have  removed  to  Stockholm,  in  order  to  have  them  copied  and  photolith- 
ographed  there.  The  work  of  copying  these  letters  is  now  being  done  by 
the  amanuenses  of  the  Royal  Library.  And  eleven  of  the  letters  which  are 
contained  in  seven  volumes,  which  I  promised  to  return  to  Linkoping  within 
four  weeks,  I  am  having  photolithographed.  The  bulk  of  the  letters,  how- 
oyer,  is  in  a  volume  which  I  received  permission  to  keep  out  for  six  months* 
In  this  same  volume  there  are  also  forty-seven  longer  and  shorter  papers 
of  Swedenborg's  on  various  subjects,  written  for  the  most  part  before 
1725.  Some  of  these,  I  think,  have  been  copied  for  the  Swedenborg  A»> 
•ociation. 
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**  The  letters  of  Swedenborg  to  Count  6.  Bonde  and  to  Mr.  Norden- 
crantz,  I  found  in  the  collection  of  letters  presented  by  Professor  Bellas' 
(who  died  in  1 785)  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  This  collection  was  not 
to.  be  opened  until  fiAy  years  after  the  death  of  the  collector.  It  fills  twenty 
heavy  quarto  volumes;  and  the  seal  was  removed  from  them  in  1835 ;  but 
the  collection  had  never  been  consulted  before  with  a  view  of  discovering 
in  it  letters  of  Swedenborg.  Besides  these  three  letters  written  by  Swe- 
denborg, which  I  mentioned  above,  it  contains  the  Swedish  originals  of 
Swedenborg's  letter  to  the  king,  and  also  of  that  which  was  addressed  to 
the  Swedish  Universities.  It  contains,  moreover,  copies  of  the  following 
letters  addressed  to  Swedenborg :  — 

^'  1,  containing  sworn  information  about  Swedenborg's  paternal  ancestors; 

1,  containing  interesting  information  about  his  maternal  ancestors; 

1,  of  Baron  Hotzel  from  Rotterdam; 

1,  of  Count  G.  Bonde,  August  7,  1760; 

1,  of  J.  F.  Henkel,  from  Freyburg  in  Saxony,  dated  October  21, 1792; 

1,  of  J.  Forskal,  August  27, 1784,  asking  for  a  copy  of  his  works  on  Min- 
eralogy; 

2,  of  Lars  Benzelstierna,  1739  and  1740; 
8,  of  Eric  Benzelius,  from  1722  to  1728; 
2,  of  Bishop  Swedberg,  1780  and  1731 ; 

6,  from  his  brother-in-law  Uage,  from  1726  to  1736 ; 

2,  of  Commerzienrath  Nordencrantz,  in  1761 ; 

Also  — 

1  letter  firom  Bishop  Swedberg  to  his  son  Jesper,  in  which  be  informs  him 
of  his  mother's  dispositions  about  her  property ; 

1,  from  Swedenboig*s  brother  Jesper,  in  which  be  asks  Emanuel  to  give 
him  a  sum  of  money,  because  he  wishes  to  go  to  America ; 

33  letters  from  Bishop  Swedberg  to  Canzlei  Bath  Bosenadler,  in  seven  of 
which  he  discusses  his  son  Emanuel; 

1,  from  Bishop  Swedberg  to  Queen  Ulrica  Leonora; 

1 ,  Supplique  from  the  Bishop  to  King  Charles  XI. 

**  All  these  letters,  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  Church 
in  general,  and  to  Swedenborg's  biographer  in  particular,  I  had  very  care- 
fully copied  by  one  of  the  amanuenses  of  the  Royal  Library. 

*'iy.  In  the  years  1724  to  1727,  Swedenborg  had  a  lawsuit  with  his 
mother's  sister  Brita  Behm,  about  some  property.  This  lawsuit,  the  docu- 
ments of  which  cover  over  200  pages  folio,  contains  many  interesting  facts 
about  Swedenborg's  family  relations,  and  the  sonroes  of  his  income.  It  de- 
rives also  a  special  interest  from  the  fact  that  several  of  the  brie&  are  from 
Swedenborg's  own  hand.  The  papers  concerning  this  lawsuit  were  ex- 
humed a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  archives  of  the  Royal  Court  in  Stockholm. 
I  engaged  the  services  of  one  of  the  lawyers  employed  there,  to  write  me 
an  abstract  of  the  case,  and  to  point  out  those  papers  written  by  Swedenborg 
which  are  worth  preserving. 

**  V.  In  order  to  make  my  stay  in  Stockhohn  as  useful  for  the  Chorch  as 
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posBible,  I  had  photographic  copies  taken  of  the  two  genuine  portraits  of 
Swedenborg  known  to  exist  in  Sweden.  These  phot<^rraph8  were  re- 
touched by  competent  artists,  with  the  original  portraits  before  them;  and 
from  these  large  photographs  I  had  smaller  ones  taken  for  the  nse  of  the 
Church.  They  are  certainly  the  best  pictures  of  Swedenborg  that  I  hare 
seen. 

^  I  am  also  happy  to  inform  you  that  a  gifted  Swedish  artist,  who  liTes  at 
present  in  Moscow,  years  ago  took  sketches  of  all  the  portraits  of  Sweden- 
borg which  he  could  find,  with  a  view  of  reproducing  from  them  Sweden- 
borg as  he  looked  in  the  best  years  of  his  life.  After  years  of  patient  study, 
he  has  at  last  produced  a  picture  with  which  he  himself  is  satisfied.  It 
represents  Swedenborg  dressed  for  a  walk,  as  he  is  about  leaving  his  room. 
The  room  and  furniture  are  said  to  be  from  drawings  from  the  original 
room  and  furniture.  This  picture  is  the  only  one  that  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  whole  figure  of  Swedenborg.  The  copy  which  I  have  is  a  small  photo- 
graph taken  from  a  large  sketch  of  the  author.  It  is  pronounced  a  perfect 
gem  of  art  by  all  connoisseurs  to  whom  I  have  shown  it.  It  will  uoake  a 
beautiful  steel-engraving. 

**  1  inclose  a  copy  of  the  circular  which  has  been  sent  out  by  Mr.  Klem- 
ming,  the  Royal  Librarian,  all  over  Sweden,  and  which  has  been  inserted 
in  the  Swedish  newspapers.  In  this  circular,  all  those  that  have  any  docn- 
ments  about  Swedenborg  in  their  possession  are  called  upon  to  send  dieiB 
to  the  Koyal  Library  of  Sweden,  in  order  that  a  copy  may  be  taken  of  dieiB 
for  my  use.     Several  responses  have  already  come  in. 

**  Such  then  are,  in  brief,  the  results  of  my  work  in  Sweden  during  the 
last  three  weeks. 

^*  I  had  intended  at  first  to  proceed  from  Stockholm  at  once  to  London,  in 
order  to  examine  the  manuscripts  which  are  in  your  care;  but  during  my 
visit  last  week  in  Linkoping,  I  fell  in  very  unexpectedly  with  the  oldest  son 
of  C.  T.  Kordenskold,  who  informed  me  that  the  letters  and  books  of  hii 
father  are  at  present  kept  by  a  younger  brother  of  his  in  Berlin.  He  sa}*8 
that  there  are  many  letters  among  them  from  Gen.  Tuxen  and  Director 
Wadstrom.  Perhaps  there  are  among  the  books  some  of  the  lost  manu- 
scripts of  Swedenborg.  At  all  events,  it  is  of  importance  that  theee  letters 
and  books  be  at  once  examined.  1  shall,  therefore,  proceed  from  Stock- 
holm to  Berlin,  and  thence  by  way  of  Gotha,  where  our  friend.  Rev.  S.  M. 
Warren,  is  at  present,  to  I^ndon.  —  Yours,  &c." 

[From  the  "  Intellectual  Repository.**] 

^  On  Disobdeblt  Intercourse  with  Spirits.  —  The  follow- 
ing letter  of  Swedenborg's  has  been  found  among  the  Manuscripts  ob- 
tained in  Sweden  by  Dr.  Tafel,  which  he  has  translated  from  the 
Swedish,  and  sent  for  publication :  — 

**To  His  Excbllknct  Coumt  G.  Bokdx: 

**  I  thank  your  Excellency  for  doing  me  the  honor  of  writing  to  me,  and 
for  your  kind  invitation  to  Hesselby.     The  inclosed  letter  from  Banm  Hat. 
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zel  at  Botterdam  ought  to  be  answered  by  me  according  to  his  desire;  but 
at  it  concerns  the  works  that  were  lately  published  in  England,  npon  which 
my  name  does  not  appear,  I  cannot  for  this  reason  enter  into  any  literary 
correspondence  with  anybody  abroad,  nor  consequently  declare  myself  to  be 
their  author.     Moreover,  the  booksellers  who  have  the  works  for  sale  are 
forbidden  to  make  me  known.     Still,  persons  abroad  may  be  answered 
through  others,  and  I  humbly  beg  your  Excellency  to  be  kind  enough  to 
offer  my  greeting  to  him,  and  beg  him  to  excuse  me  if  I  cannot  let  him  have 
an  answer  from  my  own  hand.     Will  you  please,  nevertheless,  to  say  to  him 
that  I  was  very  glad  he  had  found  enjoyment  and  light  in  reading  the  works, 
which  is  a  sign  that  he  was  then  in  illustration  from  heaven;  for  the  things 
which  are  there  written  are  not  understood  without  illustration,  because  they 
do  not  belong  to  the  outer  but  to  the  inner  understanding.    As  to  the  ques- 
tion about  the  verses  in  tbe  books  of  Moses,  which  have  the  property  and 
the  power  of  introducing  us  into  intercourse  with  spirits,  I  do  not  know  that 
there  are  any  verses  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures  which  have  this  power 
more  than  others.     I  only  know  that  the  Word  of  God  is  everywhere  so 
written  that,  when  men  read  it  with  all  their  attention  and  affection,  spirits 
and  angels  partake  of  it,  and  adjoin  themselves  to  man ;  for  the  Word  of 
God  is  written  in  order  to  bind  angeb  and  men  together.    Compare  what 
has  been  written  concerning  this  in  the  work  on  *  Heaven  and  Hell.'      The 
Lord  nevertheless  appoints  that  spirits  and  men  but  seldom  come  so  closely 
together  as  to  speak  with  one  another;  for  this  is  more  dangerous  than  men 
may  think,  because  by  such  a  close  intercourse  with  spirits  men  endanger  at 
once  their  soul  and  their  life ;  unless  the  Lord  Himself  does  it,  and  takes 
men  under  His  guard,  and  protects  them  in  particular,  as  happens  in  my 
case.    The  Lord  Himself  protects  me  against  the  many  crafty  wiles  and 
stratagems  of  the  evil  spirits.    I,  therefore,  wish  to  counsel  against  all  such 
desires.    The  Lord  Himself  has  been  pleased  to  lead  me  into  conversation 
and  intercourse  with  spirits  and  angels,  for  those  purposes  which  are  an- 
nounced in   my  writings.     That  spirits  and  men  are  kept  asunder  from 
one  another,  is  because*  spirits  are  kept  in  spiritual  thought  and  speech, 
and  men  in  natural  thought  and  speech,  which  differ  from  one  another, 
but  make  one  by  correspondences  alone,  the  nature  of  which  has  also 
been  treated  of.    As  long  therefore  as  spirits  are  in  a  spiritual  state,  and 
men  in  a  natural  state,  they  do  not  come  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
converse  with  one  another;   and  yet  they  are  together  in  the  affections. 
When  spirits  speak  with  men,  they  are  out  of  their  spiritual  state,  and  are 
in  a  natural  state  just  like  men;  and  then  they  can  lead  men  into  danger, 
both  as  to  their  souls  and  bodies,  as  has  been  stated  above.    For  which 
reason  they  ought  to  be  kept  asunder,  so  that  the  former  know  nothing  of 
men,  and  men  know  nothing  of  them,  although  they  are  all  the  time  to- 
gether.    For  unless   man    has  spirits  with  him  he  cannot  live;  because, 
through  them  he  has  connection  with  heaven  and  hell,  and  through  this 
connection  or  bond  receives  his  life.    I  take  the  liberty  of  begging  your 
Excellency  most  humbly,  that  when  vou  write  to  him  in  Botterdam,  yoa 
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will  offer  to  him  my  respectful  greeting  and  apology ;  and  that  yon  will  tend 
as  a  reply,  if  yoa  please,  some  of  the  particalars  that  haTe  now  been  stated, 
because  he  writes  in  his  letter  about  them,  and  desures  information. 

**  I  remain^  with  all  respect  and  deference,  etc, 

**£.   SWKDEKBOBG. 

"  Augutt,  1760/» 

New  Chuboh  Theolooical  School.  —  Notice  is  hereby  giTen 
that  the  next  term  of  the  school  will  commence  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  on 
Thursday,  the  24th  of  June ;  to  continue  five  months.  The  Bey.  Dr. 
Worcester,  President,  and  Professor  in  Theology ;  the  Rev.  T.  B. 
Hayward,  Professor  in  N.  T.  Greek,  and  Latin ;  the  Rev.  T.  O.  Paine, 
Instructor  in  Hebrew ;  Prof.  Munroe,  Instructor  in  Elocution.  Ar- 
rangements will  be  made  also  for  some  lectures  on  important  subjects. 
Tuition  free.  Scholars  are  invited  to  come.  Young  men  having  a 
desire  to  attend,  yet  wishing  more  particular  information,  are  re- 
quested to  address  the  Bev.  Benjamin  Worcester,  at  Waltham,  m 
correspond  with  either  of  the  Professors.  Or  application  may  be 
made  to  and  the  required  information  obtained  from  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  Board :  Hon.  J.  Y.  Scammon,  Chicago,  IlL ; 
the  Bev.  J.  P.  Stuart,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  M.  G.  Williams,  Esq,,  Urbana, 
Ohio ;  the  Bev.  Chauncey  Giles,  New  York ;  Sampson  Beed,  Esq., 
Boston ;  the  Bev.  Wm.  B.  Hayden,  Portland,  Me. 

The  Church  is  greatly  in  want  of  ministers  ;  and  young  men  hav- 
ing some  thoughts  and  feelings  running  in  that  direction,  and  want- 
ing counsel  on  the  subject,  are  earnestly  requested  to  communicate 
with  some  one  of  the  Board ;  while  we  would  suggest  to  churches 
and  congregations  the  importance  of  seeking  out  in  their  midst  the 
young  men  having  the  proper  capacities  and  desires,  and  afibrding 
them  such  encouragement  or  assistance  to  attend  the  school  as  their 
individual  circumstances  may  require.  In  order  to  perform  all  its 
usefulness,  the  school  needs  the  hearty  sympathy  and  prayerful  coop- 
eration of  the  whole  Church. 
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THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

WHAT   ONES   ARE  THE   WORD  OF  THE  LORD,   FROM   THEIR  OWN 

EVIDENCE. 

[Concluded  from  page  618.] 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Apostolical  writings.  The  first  of 
these  we  meet  with  is  the  Book  of  Acts.  And  few,  we  think, 
can  examine  the  subject,  with  their  eyes  fiilly  opened  to  what 
is  contained  in  it,  without  perceiving  the  very  marked  difier- 
ence  between  it  and  the  gospels.  The  Lord  is  not  the  one 
who  there  speaks.  He  is  no  longer  present.  He  has  retired, 
and  ascended  into  heaven.  His  works  and  actions  are  no 
longer  recorded.  The  Book  is  called  "  The  Acts  of  the  Apo^- 
ties  ;  "  and  on  opening  it  we  find,  accordingly,  their  transac- 
tions only,  —  their  words  and  their  works. 

The  JEpistle  to  the  Romans  claims  to  be  the  words  of  Paul, 
and  not  the  Word  of  the  Lord.  The  Book  opens :  "  Pavl^ 
a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  called  to  be  an  Apostle,  to  all  that 
be  in  Rome.^^  Not  like  the  Books  of  the  old  prophets,  which 
are  "  The  Word  of  the  Lord  "  to  those  that  dwell  in  Jerusa- 
lem. It  is  similar,  as  will  be  well  remembered,  with  all  the 
other  epistles.  The  writers  claim  to  speak  their  own  words. 
The  predominant  assumption  in  those  written  by  the  great 
Apostle   to  the  Gentiles  is,  "I,  Paul,  say  unto  you."     He 
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claims,  of  course,  to  speak  the  truth,  and  as  a  general  thing,  in 
accordance  with  some  commandment  of  the  Lord ;  but  in  re- 
peated instances  disclaims  even  having  any  commandment  to 
sanction  what  he  delivers ;  declaring  that  he  speaks  his  own 
judgment,  or  gives  his  own  advice :  and  in  one  case  says,  — 
^^  That  which  I  speak,  I  speak  not  after  the  Lord,  but  as  it 
were,  foolishly,  in  this  confidence  of  boasting."  Again,  he  ex- 
presses himself  at  a  loss  as  to  whether  he  has  the  assistance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  what  he  is  uttering,  or  not. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  does  not  claim  to  speak  from  its 
own  original  authority,  but  is  an  appeal  to  the  Jews  in  favor  of 
Christianity  based  on  the  authority  of  the  older  Scriptures ;  and 
consists  of  over  sixty  texts  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament, 
with  comments  on  them  by  the  writer,  explaining  them,  and 
giving  them  an  application  to  the  facts  of  Christianity. 

The  Epistles  of  James  and  Peter,  likewise,  severally  claim  to 
be  the  words  of  those  Apostles  respectively  unto  the  churches ; 
while  the  Epistles  of  John  are  headed,  —  "  The  Mder  unto  the 
elect  lady  and  her  children  :  "  and,  again,  —  "  The  JElder  unto 
the  well  beloVed  Gains,  whom  I  love  itt  the  truth." 

How  different  are  all  these  forms  of  expression  from  those 
which  characterize  the  Books  of  the  Word ! 

Passing  from  the  Apostolical  writings,  we  come  to  the  Apoc- 
alypse, or  Book  of  Revelation.     And  here  we  are  met  again 
at  once  by  the  true  prophetic  style.     We  are  not  left  fk  moment 
in  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  claim  which  the  Book  sets 
up.     The  heavens  are  opened,  and  the  Apostle  has  visions  of 
God.     The  whole  opens  with  the  declaration,  standing  as  the 
head,  "  The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God  gave  unto 
Him,  to  show  unto  His  servants  things  which  must  shortly 
come  to  pass ;    and  He    sent    and  signified  it  by  His  Angel 
unto  His  servant  John."      Thus  John    there  did  not  record 
his  own  words :  he  simply  put  down  those  things  that  were 
given  him  directly  from  the  Lord,  through  His  Angel ;  as  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  was  given  of  old  to  Moses,  and  the  prophets. 
Such  is  the  idea  kept  up  through  the  whole  Book.     John  re- 
peatedly asserts    that  he  put  down    no  thoughts  or  words  of 
his  own,  but  only  bare  a  faithful  witness  and  gave  a  faithful 
record  of  the  things  which  he  heard  and  saw.     While,  as  if 
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to  give  to  every  reader  the  most  unmistakable  assurance  of  its 
Divine  origin,  the  Book,  in  its  last  chapter,  concludes  with  a 
number  of  remarkable  declarations  like  these :  ^^  And  he  said 
unto  me.  These  sayings  are  faithful  and  true ;  and  the  Lord 
God  of  the  holy  prophets  sent  His  angel  to  show  unto  His  ser- 
vants the  things  which  must  shortly  be  done." 

^'  I  Jesus  have  sent  mine  angel  to  testify  unto  you  these 
things  in  the  churches.  I  am  the  root  and  the  offspring  of 
David,  and  the  bright  and  morning  star."  "  For  I  testify 
unto  every  man  that  heareth  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of 
this  book,  if  any  man  shall  add  unto  these  things,  God  shall 
add  unto  him  the  plagues  that  are  written  in  this  book ;  and 
if  any  man  shall  take  away  from  the  words  of  the  book  of  this 
prophecy,  God  shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life, 
and  out  of  the  holy  city,  and  from  the  things  which  are  written 
in  this  book." 

Who  can  mistake  the  tenor,  or  authority,  of  such  Divine  ad- 
monitions ? 

Thus  we  see,  that  on  examination,  the  Books  of  the  Scrip- 
ture bear  their  own  testimony  in  regard  to  their  respective 
characters,  and  their  degrees  of  Divinity.  Those  that  are 
Books  of  the  Word,  and  therefore  have  in  them  immediately 
the  mind  of  the  Lord,  and  His  mind  only,  make  for  them- 
selves a  distinct  claim  of  being  so ;  while  those  which  are 
written  by  men,  acting  under  some  degree  of  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  an  extraordinary  heavenly  influx, 
yet,  using  their  own  words  and  uttering  their  own  thoughts,  as 
distinctly  declare  themselves  to  be  the  words  and  the  writings 
of  men,  acting  under  such  influences. 

We  promised  some  further  allusion  to  the  testimony  which 
the  New  Testament  bears  in  regard  to  the  Books  of  the  Old. 
This  testimony  is  important  and  striking,  and  is  so  distributed 
that  its  bearing  and  results  can  be  stated  in  comparatively  few 
words. 

Our  Lord,  in  His  teachings,  never  quotes  from  the  Kethu- 
bim,  —  the  Books  of  the  second  order,  — nor  does  He  make 
use  of  them  in  any  way.  His  appeals  are  always  made  to 
"  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,"  —  the  general  title  by  which 
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the  Books  of  the  Word  are  distingaished.  These  were  treated 
by  Him  as  the  truly  Divine  writings.  On  several  occasions 
He  intimates  pretty  clearly,  that  ope  mark  of  a  Divinely  In- 
spired Scripture  is,  that  it  contains  things  concerning  Him- 
self. He  says,  —  "  the  Scriptures  are  they  which  testify  of 
Me."  And,  again,  "  And  beginning  with  Moses  and  the  proph- 
ets. He  showed  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  things  concern- 
ing Himself."  Now  we  are  told  in  the  writings  of  the  New 
Church,  and  we  can  see  for  ourselves,  that  the  Books  of  the 
Word  do,  in  their  internal  sense,  where  not  in  the  external, 
contain  what  relates  to  Him,  and  the  glorification  of  His  hu- 
manity. But  it  will  not  be  claimed,  we  presume,  by  any,  that 
such  Books  as  Esther  and  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  or  Proverbs,  or 
Ecclesiastes,  contain  anything  concerning  the  Lord ;  for  they 
make  no  mention  of  Him  in  the  letter,  and  no  one  has  ever 
claimed  for  them  that  they  contain  an  internal  sense. 

In  one  place  the  Lord  says  to  His  disciples,  — "  All  the 
things  that  are  written  in  the  Law,  and  in  the  Prophets,  and 
in  the  jPsalms^  concerning  Me,  have  an  end."  Now,  as  we 
think,  this  testimony  is  to  be  specially  noted.  It  is  contrary  to 
His  common  manner  of  speaking.  And  we  shall  have  an  ade- 
quate explanation  of  it,  when  we  remember  that  the  Jews  in 
His  day  did  not  regard  the  Psalms  as  belonging  to  the  first 
class  of  Books,  but  were  in  the  habit  of  classing  them  amongst 
those  of  the  second  order.  Here  we  have  a  distinct  declara- 
tion of  His,  therefore,  in  correction  of  that  error,  and,  as  we 
believe,  a  very  distinct  pointing  out  of  just  those  Books,  and 
those  only,  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  constitute  the  immedi- 
ate Word  of  the  Lord. 

In  the  Four  Gospels  there  are  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  but  every  one  of  them 
from  the  Books  of  the  Word  ;  while  no  allusion  is  made  to  any 
of  the  other  Books.  They  are  not  appealed  to  as  Divine 
writings.  This  is  an  important  fact,  and  one,  we  believe,  not 
generally  known. 

The  Apocalypse,  or  Book  of  Revelation,  as  readers  will  re- 
member, makes  no  formal  quotations  from  any  Book.  But 
there  are  in  it  a  large  number  of  passages  which  run  parallel 
to  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  making  use  of  similar  sym- 
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bols  and  similar  forms  of  expression.  These  passages  are 
nearly  one  hundred  in  number ;  but  they  all  are  parallelisms 
to  Books  of  the  Word  :  none  of  them  contain  allusions  to  Books 
of  the  second  class.    • 

The  Word  of  the  New  Testament,  therefore,  is  in  harmony 
with  the  Word  of  the  Old.  They  are  linked  together  by  a  mu- 
tually corroborative  testimony. 

It  may  now  be  interesting  to  say  just  one  word  in  regard 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Apostolical  writings  in  this  respect.  As 
is  well  known,  they,  too,  make  frequent  allusions  to  the  Old 
Testament,  and  quote  very  largely  from  it.  Fourteen  of  the 
Apostolical  Books  quote  nothing  from  the  writings  of  the  second 
class,  but  only  from  the  Word.  The  other  five  Epistles  quote 
them,  but  very  sparingly.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which 
is  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Old  Testament  as  a  Divine  author- 
ity, for  a  definite  purpose,  makes  sixty-five  quotations  from 
Books  belonging  to  the  Word,  and  only  a  single  onl  from  those 
Books  which  do  not.  And,  as  a  result  from  the  Apostolical 
writings,  while  we  find  in  them  nearly  three  hundred  quota- 
tions from  or  allusions  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  only 
ten  of  these  are  from  the  writings  of  the  second  class ;  and 
those  ten  are  from  two  Books  ;  namely  —  Job  and  Proverbs. 
So  that  the  Books  of  Ruth,  Esther,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Chron- 
icles, Song  of  Solomon,  and  Ecclesiastes,  are  not  quoted  from 
in  any  part  of  the  New  Testament.  This  decided  preference 
for  the  Books  of  the  Word,  which  is  manifested  by  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  is  a  fact  well  worthy  of  note,  and  not 
easily  passed  by  or  overlooked. 

It  may  be  mentioned  also  as  an  interesting  historical  circum- 
stance, that  in  the  selections  from  the  Scripture  read  in  Jewish 
worship,  one  Lesson  was  taken  from  the  Law  and  the  other 
from  the  Prophets.  Thus  both  of  them  were  taken  from  the 
Word ;  as  with  us,  a  chapter  is  read  from  the  Old  Testament, 
and  one  from  the  Nevv.^  But  no  Lessons  were  taken  by  them 
from  the  writings  of  the  second  class,  until  the  very  last  days 
of  the  Church,  and  near  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 

The  things  we  have  been  discussing  are  not  matters  simply 
of  scholarship,  or  curious  inquiry  ;    they  have  an  important 

1  See  Stuart,  Old  Testament  Canon,  209,  210. 
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practical  value  and  application.  We  are  pointed  directly  to  the 
medium  of  regenerating  influences.  We  are  taught  where  we 
may  find  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  hold  mental  con- 
verse and  close  spiritual  communion  with  the  Lord  our  God, 
and  bring  our  souls  under  the  active  operation  of  His  Holy 
Spirit.  How  much  we  all  need  those  reviving  and  purifying 
influences  !  Self,  and  the  body,  and  the  world,  bear  so  heavily 
upon  us,  that  the  spirit  mU  droop  and  flag,  and  forget  its  high 
calling  and  its  eternal  destiny,  and  be  diverted  to  lower  aims,  if 
the  mind  be  not  constantly  refreshed  from  this  Divine  Foun- 
tain. From  thence  is  to  come  its  daily  bread,  —  from  thence 
is  to  flow  its  very  life-blood.  From  thence,  too,  is  to  be 
drawn  the  new  wine  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  —  the  cheering 
truths  —  that  will  console  the  mind  in  adversity,  and  exhil- 
arate it  in  the  heavenly  way,  and  cause  it  to  look  up,  making 
all  the  paths  of  duty  hopeful,  and  pleasant,  and  delightful. 

How  many  at  this  day,  for  want  of  this  simple  knowledge  of 
what  and  where  the  Word  of  the  Lord  is,  seek  their  spiritual 
food  in  large  part,  if  not  principally,  in  those  portions  of  the 
New  Testament  which  are  not  the  Word;  which  have  in 
them  no  internal  or  spiritual  sense  ;  whose  main  uses  belonged 
to  a  former  dispensation ;  and  which,  therefore,  do  not  open 
to  the  soul  of  the  reader  and  learner  an  immediate  commun- 
ion with  heaven !  Thus  they  "  spend  their  strength  for  that 
which  is  not  bread,  and  their  labor  for  that  which  satisfieth 
not." 

Let  us  be  thankful,  therefore,  for  the  doctrines  which  the 
Lord  has  revealed  for  the  use  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  re- 
joice in  the  light  of  them.  Let  us  give  the  Word  a  foremost  • 
place  in  our  minds,  and  conmlt  it  daily ^  for  the  heavenly  knowl- 
edges it  contains,  and  for  the  Divine  influence  which  it  sheds 
into  the  understanding  and  the  heart.  Be  sure,  we  shall  not 
fail  to  reap  the  benefits.  The  Lord  will  certainly  bless  our 
faithful  application  of  His  appointed  means  for  our  regenera- 
tion. **  Jehovah  will  give  good,  and  our  land  shall  yield  her 
increase."  ^  w.  b.  h. 

1  One  hundred  and  thirty-six  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Four  Gos- 
pels. 
Ninety-six  allusions  to  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Apocalypse. 
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THE  TWO  WAYS. 

The  Word  describes  to  us  two  ways,  and  teaches  us  that 
every  man  must  choose  one  or  the  other,  and  walk  in  it. 
One  is  called  strait  and  narrow,  the  other  broad  and  wide. 
Another  distinction  which  may  be  made  between  them  is, 
that  one  leads  upward,  and  the  other  downward. 

The  progress  which  a  man  makes  in  life,  though  slow,  is 
sure.  There  is  no  stopping.  It  is  well  for  every  man  to 
decide  whether  he  is  leading  an  orderly  life  or  not,  by  asking 
himself  the  question.  Does  my  way  lead  upward  ?  or  down- 
ward? 

Before  any  one  can  answer  this,  he  must  know  how  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two.  Let  us  first  decide  what  the  stand- 
ard of  true  humanity  is  ;  and  then  let  us  think  how  it  may  be 
attained.  This  will  tell  us  the  way  upward.  We  must  have 
the  standard  as  high  as  possible,  in  order  that  it  may  be  one 
worthy  of  true  humanity,  and  of  an  effort  which  shall  not  end 
with  our  life  in  this  world,  but  shall  continue  in  the  other. 

The  Lord  gave  us  our  standard,  when  He  said,  "  Be  ye 
therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  is  per- 
fect." Truly  this  is  a  standard  toward  which  we  may  make 
continual  effort,  —  a  plain,  heavenly  standard,  the  road  to 
which  reaches  up  and  up  beyond  us,  till  we  lose  it  in  the  un- 
limited future. 

This  passage  itself  points  the  way  which  we  are  to  follow,  if  we 
desire  to  be  made  regenerate.  But  many  other  passages  of  the 
Scriptures  lay  out  the  way  clearly  before  us.  For  instance,  the 
new*  commandment  to  *^  love  one  another  "  declares  just  how 
to  make  progress  toward  that  high  standard  which  the  Lord  sets 
before  us.  By  loving  one  another  men  constantly  become  more 
and  more  perfect. 

Many,  however,  do  not  set  for  themselves  a  definite  aim  in 

Sixty-aix  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrews  (only  one  from  Proreibs). 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Apostolical 
writings. 

The  following  Apostolical  writings  have  no  quotations  from  Books  which  are  not 
the  Word.  Acts,  2d  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  1st  and 
2d  Timothy,  Titus,  Philemon,  John,  Jude.  Some  learned  men  have  said  they  can 
perceive  no  difference  in  these  Books.     Wt  can. 
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life.  Few  can  tell  whether  they  are  about  the  same  men  and 
women  they  were  a  year  ago,  or  whether  they  have  made  any 
progress.  There  is  one  sure  way  of  deciding  this  question.  It 
is  to  consider  whether,  during  a  year,  or  any  given  time,  one  has 
been  descending,  or  not.  If  a  man  discovers  that  the  life  he 
has  been  leading  has  carried  him  downward,  a  very  short  step 
perhaps,  but  still  a  little  downward,  then  he  should  examine 
himself,  and  find  out  what  has  done  the  mischief.  He  will 
probably  find  it  to  have  been  some  habit,  which  was  at  first 
looked  upon  as  an  amiable  weakness,  or  as  no  weakness  at 
all,  only  a  matter  of  personal  comfort  and  recreation.  But 
now,  looking  back  over  a  short  time,  he  is  likely  to  find  that 
he  has  fallen  a  little  since  last  year.  His  intimate  friends  are 
of  a  somewhat  different  character.  They  are,  perhaps,  not  so 
high-minded  as  he  used  to  have.  His  love  for  the  pure  enjoy- 
ments of  home  may  have  been  weakened  a  little,  just  enough 
to  make  the  decline  visible.  The  downward  course  may  not 
extend  to  this,  and  yet  there  may  be  some  indications  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  so  near  perfection  as  he  was  a  year  ago. 
The  reading  he  most  enjoys  may  not  compare  favorably  with 
that  he  formerly  loved.  His  best  friends,  those  for  whom  he 
has  a  deep  respect,  who  are  evidently  trying  to  lead  a  Christian 
life,  may  not  seem  so  near  to  him  now  as  they  seemed  once.  If 
he  thinks  it  over  quietly,  he  may  find  his  own  self-respect 
weakened,  and  may  find  that  his  ears  have  been  growing  a 
little  deaf  to  the  voice  of  conscience. 

All  these  signs  tell  him  that  it  has  not  been  a  profitable  year. 
They  tell  him  that  the  road  he  has  travelled  has  inclined  a  lit- 
tle downward.  This,  he  knows,  is  not  safe.  It  is  time  to  make 
another  effort.  If  there  is  any  habit  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  prime  mover  in  the  mischief,  that  habit  must  be 
declared  an  enemy,  and  treated  as  such.  It  must  as  rapidly 
as  possible  be  put  away,  lest  in  another  year  it  do  him  still  fur- 
ther harm.  It  will  be  anxious  to  compromise.  But  if  it  has 
done  so  much  mischief,  compromise  is  not  safe.  It  must  be 
conquered,  and  a  new  start  then  made  is  likely  to  produce  a 
better  result. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  examination  may  turn  out  quite  dif- 
ferently, and  one  may  find  that  his  love  for  the  good  of  others 
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has  increased ;  and  that  he  is  stronger  against  his  particular 
enemy  —  all  men  have  particular  enemies  —  than  he  was  be- 
fore. In  other  words,  he  may  find  that  some  hurtful  habit  or 
tendency  has  been  put  farther  from  him,  so  that  it  is  not  so 
hard  to  get  on  in  opposition  to  it  as  it  was  at  first.  This 
will  give  him  great  happiness  ;  for  it  will  tell  him  that  he  has 
been  looking  upward  through  the  year,  and  has  been  walking 
the  way  which  makes  him  more  like  the  angels  than  he  was 
before,  —  more  "  perfect,  as  his  Father  who  is  in  heaven  is 
perfect." 

This  is  the  difierence  between  the  two  ways.  One  leads  a 
man  slowly  and  surely  upward,  the  other  as  surely  downward. 
One  points  directly  to  the  heavenly  standard  of  perfect  hu- 
manity ;  the  other  points  to  no  standard  but  the  greatest  pos- 
sible ease,  no  matter  at  whose  expense  it  may  be  gained. 
These  are  the  two  ways ;  one  upward  toward  God,  the  other 
downward  toward  Mammon.  No  man  can  walk  both  ways, 
and  it  belongs  to  us  as  rational  beings  to  choose  between  them. 
At  least,  as  we  go  along  in  life,  let  us  stop  now  and  then,  to  be 
sure  we  have  chosen  rightly,  by  convincing  ourselves  that  our 
way  is  not  slowly  leading  downward,  away  from  heaven  and 
from  the  Lord.  t.  f.  w. 


BIBLE   GEOGRAPHY.    V. 

SAMARIA.      I. 


Samaria  was  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  the  left  fist,  as  seen 
with  the  palm  in  front  and  the  thumb  extended  and  close  to 
the  forefinger.  The  thumb  thus  represents  the  gore  that  ran 
up  to  Point  Carmel,  between  Galilee  and  the  "  Great "  or 
**  Hinder  Sea,"  and  formed  the  northwest  comer  of  the  prov- 
ince. Its  longest  line,  from  Point  Carmel  to  the  southeast 
corner,  where  the  southern  boundary  meets  the  Jordan  in  31*^ 
55',  is  seventy-one  and  a  half  miles ;  but  its  main  body  is 
nearly  a  square  of  thirty-five  miles  from  north  to  south  and 
forty  from  east  to  west. 

Its  prominent  physical  features  are  five,  namely :  first.  Mount 
Carmel  with  its  appendant  range  sweeping  in  a  semicircle  to 
the  south  and  east ;  secondly,  its  central  mountains^  falLm^  Vj 
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broad  terraces  edged  with  ravine-broken  blufis  on  the  east 
to  the  Arabah,  or  Jordan  valley-plain,  and  on  the  west  to 
Sharon  plain ;  thirdly,  the  plain  of  Sharon  sloping  gradually 
from  the  blafis  to  the  Shephelah  ;  fourthly,  the  Shephelah,  or 
low  sea-coast  level,  which  in  its  greatest  extent  stretched  north 
from  Egypt  to  and  beyond  Lebanon ;  and  fifthly,  the  Jordan 
valley-plain.  It  was  perhaps  these  three  remarkable  levels, 
with  that  of  Philistia,  the  South  Country,  and  the  plains  of 
Galilee,  that  gave  Canaan  its  name ;  which  is  said  to  mean 
"low-lands,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  name  of  Syria, 
**  Aram,"  said  to  mean  **  highlands.*'  But  this  scholastic  opin- 
ion hardly  tallies  with  Deut.  xi.  11,  where  Canaan  is  called  a 
**  land  of  hills  and  valleys." 

Samaria,  in  correspondence,  denotes  the  Spiritual  Church.  A. 
C.  2702.  It  had  its  name  from  its  capital,  and  varied  in  extent, 
sometimes  including  all  the  ten  tribes  that  revolted  ;  but  after 
it  fell  under  Assyrian  dominion,  the  name  seems  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  territory  of  Ephraim  and  West  Manasseh. 
This  seems  to  have  been  its  extent  in  the  times  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  as  well  as  of  the  Maccabees ;  as  it  was  certainly  in 
the  time  of  the  GospeL  Compare  2  Kings  xvii.  24  ;  Ezra  iv. 
2 ;  x.  17  ;  Nehemiah  iv.  2 ;  Judith  i.  9  ;  iv.  4 ;  1  Mace.  iii. 
10  ;  xi.  28,  34. 

Three  routes  of  travel  cross  Samaria  from  north  to  south ; 
and  as  these  are  determined  by  the  natural  features  of  the 
country,  they  are  doubtless  the  same  as  were  travelled  by  Abra- 
ham and  the  patriarchs,  the  generals,  kings,  and  prophets  of  the 
Hebrews,  by  the  Saviour  and  His  Af^tles^  by  Saracens,  Cru- 
saders, and  Osmanli;  the  same  as  are  now  traversed  with 
carpet-bag  and  guide-book  by  our  commonplace  acquaint- 
ance of  the  streets.  One  route  ran  through  Jordan  Valley, 
another  through  the  height  or  "  midst "  of  the  land,  and  the 
third  along  the  high  eastern  edge  of  Sharon  plain.  If  there  was 
ever  a  fourth  thoroughfare  close  along  the  shore,  non«  exists  at 
present. 

Our  Saviour,  when  a  "young  child,"  accompanied  Joseph 
and  Mary  along  the  third  route,  which  crosses  Carmel  between 
Jarmuth  and  Megiddo,  in  going  from  Egypt  to  Nazareth,  "  turn- 
ing aside  "  (Matt.  ii.  22,  23)  from  the  Jerusalem  road  a  little 
north  of  Gaza,  whi^t^  tVvi^  xoodd  from  Egypt  forks,  in  lat.  81^  SO'. 
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It  IS  recorded  that  our  Lord  several  times  traversed,  always 
on  foot,  the  high  central  route,  and  also  the  Jordan  route,  a 
mere  open,  inartificial  camel-path,  like  the  rest,  for  horsemen, 
camels,  and  camel-drivers,  mules,  sheep,  goats,  asses,  and  cattle. 
No  wheel  passes  over  these  roads  to  cut  them  into  ruts,  since  the 
war  chariots  or  "  carriages  "  of  the  Assyrian  and  Chaldee  were 
"  laid  up  at  Michmash."     (Is.  x.  28,  compare  2  Kings  xxv.) 

From  Jerusalem  to  Nazareth  hy  the  high  Samaria  route, 
**  Ky  way  of  the  hill-towns  of  Shiloh,  Sychar,  Nain,  and  En- 
dor,  the  distance,  "  says  a  recent  traveller,^  "  as  a  bird  would 
fly  from  town  to  town  along  the  route,  is  about  sixty-four  miles, 
being  nearly  the  same  as  that  from  London  to  Oxford,"  or  from 
New  York  to  Newburg.  By  the  camel-paths,  —  and  there  are 
now  no  other,  — it  is  eighty  miles,  or  as  far  as  New  Haven  is 
from  New  York.  On  Kiepert's  map,  from  Nazareth  to  Jeru- 
salem is  exactly  sixty-five  and  a  half  miles,  in  a  straight  line : 
a  good  rider,  having  little  baggage  and  less  curiosity,  may  get 
over  the  ground  in  two  long  days ;  spending  twelve  hours  each 
day  in  the  saddle,  on  stony  hill-sides,  with  very  little  water,  and 
still  less  shade,  under  the  blazing  light  of  a  Syrian  sun.  An 
easy  journey  may  be  made  in  four  days,  or  better  in  five,  with 
time  to  rest  and  read,  and  to  see  wells,  ruins,  and  cities.^ 

The  Lord  and  His  disciples  went  through  the  land  on  foot, 
resting  by  the  wells,  under  the  shade  of  fig-trees,  in  the 
caves  of  rocks.  **  The  first  thirty-six  miles  of  the  journey 
from  the  Damascus  gate  of  Jerusalem,  to  be  done  in  about 
twelve  hours,  brings  you  to  one.  of  the  most  lovely  and  at- 
tractive spots  in  Palestine :  —  the  site  of  Joseph's  tomb  and  Ja- 
cob's well,  where  Jesus,  resting  from  His  long  walk,  begged  the 
woman  of  Samaria  to  give  Him  drink  "  (John  iv.  7). 

This  well  is  now  a  mere  hollow  basin  on  the  slope  ;  for  the 
early  Christians  built  a  church  over  it,  to  preserve  it  from  de- 
cay, and  the  roof  and  walls  of  this  early  church  have  fallen 
into  the  shaft  and  filled  it  up.  Broken  columns,  masses  of 
cornice  and  mounds  of  portico  lie  heaped  about ;  but  the  well 
itself  remains  perfect  as  when  the  servants  of  Jacob  pierced 
it  in  the  rock  (John  iv.  6)  :  a  round  shaft  nine  feet  wide,  cut 
through  the  solid  limestone  to  the  depth  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred feet ;  the  side  being  hewn  and  smooth.      Clear  away  the 

1  Dixon's  Holy  Land,    1865. 
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ruins  of  that  early  church,  and  you  might  have  the  well  very 
nearly  in  the  state  in  which  our  Saviour  saw  it,  —  with  the  lit- 
tle strips  of  wheat  fields  waving  green,  the  white  tomb  of  Jo- 
seph near  by,  the  light  patches  of  olive  ground  here  and  there, 
and  a  little  way  off,  the  city  on  the  hill-side.  A  low  wall  to 
keep  cattle  and  children  from  falling  in,  stood  about  the  well. 
On  this  low  wall  of  stone  Jesus  sat  down,  in  the  heat  of  noon, 
the  sixth  hour,  to  rest  while  His  disciples  went  into  the  town  of 
Sychar,  to  buy  food,^  • 

Sychar  (John  iv.  5,)  is  not  Shechem,  as  many  hold,  but  must 
have  been  a  small  open  town,  near  Shechem  ;  for  Jesus  seems 
never  to  have  remained  over  night  in  any  walled  town.  Eu- 
sebius  distinctly  states  that  Sychar  stood  to  the  east  of  Shechem, 
and  therefore  between  the  city  and  the  well ;  which  distinction 
is  implied  by  the  words  of  John.  Jesus  indeed  loved  the  open 
country,  the  free  hill-side,  the  consoling  well.  When  at  Jeru- 
salem he  always  went  out  to  sleep  on  Olivet,  or  at  Bethany. 
Sychar  lay  near  to  the  well ;  Shechem  did  not,  but  was  two 
miles  off  to  the  west.  Sychar  could  be  seen  from  the  well ; 
Shechem  could  not.  A  heap  of  stones  and  dirt  stands  on  the 
slope  on  the  very  spot  where  we  should  look  for  Sychar  ;  and 
on  the  spot  marked  by  this  dust,  it  is  likely  Jesus  spent  two 
days,  founding  the  Samaritan  branch  of  His  holy  Church.^ 

Shechem  was  thirty-two  miles  in  a  straight  line  exactly 
liorth  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  midway  between  the  sea  and  river, 
twenty-two  and  a  half  miles  from  each,  on  the  water-shed,  and 
its  waters  descend  to  both.  Its  name  means  "  shoulder,"  that 
IS,  projecting  ridge,  of  land ;  in  Acts  vii.  16  it  is  called  Sichem 
as  it  is  in  Gen.  xii.  6  ;  its  modern  name  is  Nabooloos,  a  cor- 
ruption of  Neapolis,  that  is,  "  new  city,"  Napoli  or  Naples. 
This  name  it  had  from  Vespasian,  who  rebuilt  or  repaired  the 
old  city.  For  it  was  hallowed  in  the  memory  of  the  Hebrews 
from  the  time  of  Abraham,  five  hundred  years  before  the  newer 
capital  of  Jerusalem  was  adopted  by  David  (2  Sam.  v.  9).  It 
was  the  head-quarters  of  the  powerful  tribe  of  Ephraim,  de- 
scended from  Joseph,  the  saviour,  and  for  a  long  time  in  Egypt 
the  acknowledged  head,  of  the  Hebrew  family. 

Here  was  fixed  the  physical,  moral,  and  religious  centre  of 
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Hebrew  nationality  by  Joshua  (Josh.  viii.  80-35 ;  xxiv.  1 ; 
Deut.  xxvii.),  for  here  was  the  **  plain  "  (Gen.  xii.  6)  or 
**  vale  of  Moreh,"  to  which  Abraham  came  (to  **  begin  true 
history/'  A.  C.  1401)  on  his  first  divinely  directed  entrance 
into  Canaan.  This  Moreh  was  the  whole  or  part  of  the  rich 
and  beautiful  plain  now  called  Mukhna,  seven  or  eight  miles 
long,  and  one  or  two  broad,  running  south-southwest  and 
north-northeast.  It  is  embosomed  among  hills,  and  has  on  its 
northwest  side  Ebal  and  Gerizim,^  with  the  valley  of  Shechem 
between  ;  opposite  to  which  opens,  on  the  east  of  the  Mukhna, 
another  plain,  running  four  or  five  miles  to  the  east,  where  it 
enlarges  to  a  circular  basin,  one  or  two  miles  across  ;  both  are 
drained  into  the  Jordan. 

One  of  these  nooks  or  valleys,  on  account,  probably,  of  its 
centrality,  shape,  or  some  other  fancied  resemblance,  seems  to 
have  been  called  the  "  navel  ("  middle  "  says  our  translation) 
of  the  land  "  (Judg.  ix.  37),  margin.  The  plastered  pillar  of 
memorial  and  witness  was  raised  here  ;  and  here  they  ratified 
(but  once,  alas !),  with  solemn  sublimity,  the  national  covenant 
between  Jehovah  and  Israel.  Compare  Deut.  xxvii.  with 
Josh.  viii.  30-35.  This  pillar  seems  to  have  been  standing 
here  in  Abimelech's  time  (Judg.  ix.  6)  ;  and  here  too,  at  that 
time,  was  the  temple  of  a  "  Covenant-God,"  in  Hebrew  Baal- 
Berith^  apparently  profaned  to  idolatry  (Judg.  viii.  33) ;  for 
Baal  seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  name  of  the  true  God. 
Here,  too,  or  near  by,  at  Ophrah  (seventeen  and  a  half  miles 
northeast  of  Shechem),  was  the  seat  of  power  of  Gideon,  one 
of  the  line  of  "  Judges,"  the  hero  of  the  Valley  of  Jezreel, 
when  the  countless  Midianite  oppressors  were  "subdued,  so 
that  they  lifted  up  their  heads  no  more,  and  the  country  was 
forty  years  in  quietness,  in  the  days  of  Gideon  "  (Judg.  viii. 
28),  captain  and  irregular  priest  under  the  national  sovereign, 
Jehovah  (vs.  23,  27).  At  this  plastered  pillar,  on  this  "  plain 
of  the  pillar,"  Abimelech  was  made  king,  thus  rebelling  against 
the  true  King,  Jehovah,  and  changing,  though  but  for  a  brief 
space,  the  form  and  meaning  of  the  government.  Nor,  long 
after,  did  the  foolish  Rehoboam  feel  secure  on  the  Hebrew 
throne,  till  he  was  crowned  here  at  Shechem,  the  earliest  centre 
of  Hebrew  nationality  (1  Kings  xii.  1). 
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The  present  city,  Nabulus,  is  long  and  nan'ow,  on  the  north- 
erly base  of  Mount  Gerizim,  in  the  small,  deep  valley,  here 
five  hundred  yards  wide,  between  it  and  Ebal,  half  an  hour 
from  the  fine  plain  on  the  east.  The  streets  are  narrow,  the 
houses  high,  generally  well  built  of  stone,  with  domes. ^  Ja- 
cob's well  is  some  two  miles  southeast-by-east ;  and  half  a 
mile  northeast  of  it  is  Joseph's  tomb,  which  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  mouth  of  the  city  valley,  where  it  enters  the  Mn- 
khna.  Nabulus  has  eight  thousand  Mohammedans,  five  hun- 
dred Greeks,  one  hundred  and  fifty  Jews,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Samaritans,  the  despised  remnant  of  the  nation  of 
Israelites  and  forced-colonists  founded  nearly  2,600  years  ago 
by  Shalmaneser,  or  rather  by  Esarhaddon  (Ajsnapper),  (2  Kings 
xvii.  24 ;  Ezra  iv.  2,  10, 17  ;  Neh.  iv.  2),  about  b.  c.  670. 

Ebal  and  Grerizim  rise  eight  hundred  feet,  in  steep,  rocky 
precipices ;  both  are  generally  sterile  and  naked.  Ebal's  side 
is  full  of  ancient  excavated  sepulchres.  Gerizim's  top  is  a 
high  tract  of  table-land,  stretching  far  off  to  the  west  and 
southwest.  Kuins  of  an  immense  structure,  Justinian's  fortress, 
are  here  to  be  seen ;  and  on  an  area  revered  as  peculiarly  sa- 
cred, are  traces  of  walls,  perhaps  of  the  ancient  temple. 

To  this  point  the  Samaritans  turn  when  they  pray ;  and  here 
this  scanty  remnant  of  an  ancient  people  sacrifice  the  pass- 
over, —  but  seven  lambs  among  them  all!  The  place  is  just 
below  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain  which  overlooks  the 
plain  on  the  east  and  all  the  country  around,  including  Her- 
mon  in  the  distance.  ^^  The  spot  is  marked  by  two  parallel 
tows  of  rough  stones  laid  upon  the  ground ;  and  a  small  round 
pit,  roughly  stoned  up,  in  which  the  flesh  is  roasted.  Such 
is  the  pitiful  relic  of  the  temple  built  in  rivalry  of  that  sym- 
bolic one  which  passed  away  when  its  Divine  Antetype  came 
in  the  fulness  of  time  to  tabernacle  in  our  flesh."        j.  w.  j. 

[To  be  continued.] 

1  The  two  bold  hilU  through  the  parting  of  which  Uie  road  from  Nazareth  to  Jem- 
salem  cleaves  its  waji  are  Ebal  and  Gerizim;  Ebal  on  the  left  or  north,  and  Gerixim 
on  the  right  or  south.  On  the  right  slope,  among  rushing  waters,  olive  grounds,  and 
palms,  stands  the  Mohammedan  town  of  Nabulus;  now,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Lord, 
the  holy  city  of  the  Samaritans,  head-quarters  of  the  Samaritan  rite;  and  now,  as  it 
has  been  from  the  days  of  Joshua,  a  place  of  blessing  and  cursing,  of  religious  hatred 
and  sacerdotal  strife.  Nabulus  is  still  what  Shecbem  was,  —  a  city  disputing  with  Jeru- 
aalam  the  credit  of  being  the  most  holy,  the  most  turbulent,  the  moat  filthy  city  on 
tiw  Mrth. '—  Dixon. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  idea  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  corre- 
spondence is  that  for  everything  that  there  is  in  the  natural 
world,  there  is  something  in  the  spiritual  world  which  produces 
it,  and  to  which  it  is  related  somewhat  as  the  body  to  the  soul. 
Were  not  this  the  case,  the  things  of  the  natural  world  could 
not  possibly  have  existed  ;  neither  could  they  for  a  moment  be 
sustained  in  their  present  existence. 

Each  thing  in  the  natural  world  is  a  representation  in  nature 
of  that  spiritual  thing  to  which  it  corresponds.  For  example  ; 
the  sun  in  nature  corresponds  to  the  Lord  in  the  spiritual 
world,  and  it  represents  Him.  From  the  sun  a  great  many 
things  may  be  learned  about  the  Lord.  The  sun  of  the  nat- 
ural world  is  pure  fire.  From  it  proceed  heat  and  light,  which 
warm  and  enlighten  the  world.  So  from  the  Lord  proceed 
love  and  wisdom,  which  give  activity  and  intelligence  to  man's 
soul. 

All  the  heat  and  light  which  ai*e  in  the  natural  world, 
whether  they  be  what  are  called  natural,  or  artificial,  are 
originally  from  the  sun  ;  inasmuch  as  all  combustible  sub- 
stances in  the  natural  world  were  first  produced  by  the  heat 
and  light  of  the  sun.  So  all  the  life  and  intelligence  which 
men  have  as  spiritual  beings,  are  from  the  Lord,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  Heat,  therefore,  corresponds  to  love  in 
the  Lord,  or  in  man ;  and  light  corresponds  to  wisdom  in  the 
Lord,  or  in  man. 

In  the  spiritual  world  the  natural  sun  is  not  seen,  but  there 
the  Lord  appears  as  a  Sun.  What  is  seen  there  as  a  sun  is 
not,  however,  the  Lord  Himself;  for,  being  infinite.  He  could 
not  be  seen  or  felt  as  He  is  in  Himself  by  any  finite  creature  ; 
but  it  is  the  proceeding  sphere,  by  which  He  is  encompassed, 
and  by  which  He  is  finited,  and  adapted  to  the  appreciation 
of  spiritual  beings  without  destroying  them.  Yet  that  sun  is 
spoken  of  as  the  Lord,  because  He  is  in  it ;  and  it  is  Himself 
as  adapted  to  finite  beings.  He  is  thus  the  Sun  of  the  spiritual 
world ;  and  the  heat  which  proceeds  from  Him  as  a  Sun  is 
spiritual  heat,  which  is  love,  and  which  is  the  real  life  of  the 
spiritual  universe.  The  light  which  proceeds  from  Him  as  a 
Sun  is  spiritual  light,  which  is  wisdom  or  intelligence* 
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As  the  natural  sun  represents  the  Lord,  so  the  heat  of  the 
natural  sun  represents  the  Divine  Love,  and  the  light  of  the 
same  represents  the  Divine  Wisdom.  While  we  are  in  the 
natural  world,  the  senses  of  our  spiritual  body  are  closed  ;  and 
we  see  the  natural  sun,  and  feel  its  heat  in  our  natural  bodies : 
but  when  we  put  off  the  natural  body,  then  tlie  senses  of  oar 
spiritual  body  are  opened  ;  and  we  feel  the  warmth  and  see  the 
light  of  the  spiritual  sun,  in  like  manner  as  we  now  feel  the 
heat  and  see  the  light  of  the  natural  sun  through  the  senses 
of  the  natural  body.  Here,  the  heat  and  light  of  the  natural 
sun  come  to  us  from  without ;  while  the  heat  of  the  spiritual 
sun,  which  in  its  essence  is  the  Divine  Love,  and  the  light  of 
the  same,  which  in  its  essence  is  the  Divine  Wisdom,  do  not 
seem  to  come  to  us  from  without,  but  only  by  an  internal  way. 
But  in  the  heavens  the  heat  and  light  of  the  spiritual  Sun  come 
to  the  angels  not  only  from  within,  but  also  from  without,  just 
as  the  heat  and  light  of  the  natural  sun  do  to  us.  In  this 
world,  all  spiritual  heat,  which  is  love,  actually  does  come  to  us 
from  the  Lord  ;  but  in  the  heavens  it  not  only  actually  comes 
from  Him,  but  also  appears  to  come  from  Him  as  a  Sun.  In 
this  world,  spiritual  light,  which  is  Divine  Truth,  actually  comes 
to  us  from  the  Lord  ;  but  in  that  world,  it  not  only  does  the 
same,  but  also  is  seen  to  come,  just  as  in  this  world  natural  light 
is  seen  to  proceed  from  the  natural  sun. 

All  things  in  the  heavens  are  produced  by  the  operation  of 
the  heat  and  light  proceeding  from  the  spiritual  sun.  Conse- 
quently, all  things  there  are  forms  and  representations  of  some 
qualities  of  love  and  wisdom ;  and  hence  they  all  correspond 
to  those  principles  in  some  of  their  modifications.  All  things 
in  the  natural  world  are  in  like  manner  produced  by  the  opera- 
tion of  natural  heat  and  light  as  they  proceed  from  the  natural 
sun.  Consequently,  there  is  nothing  in  the  natural  world  that 
is  not  some  form  or  modification  of  the  heat  and  light  of  the 
natural  sun.  And  as  the  natural  sun  itself  corresponds  to  the 
Lord,  and  its  heat  and  light  to  the  principles  of  love  and  wis- 
dom in  Him,  and  also  to  the  same  principles  as  received  from 
the  Lord  by  spiritual  beings ;  so  all  the  things  of  the  natural 
world,  being  produced  from  the  natural  sun,  correspond  to 
some  quality  of  love  and  wisdom  in  the  Lord,  or  to  some  modi- 
fication of  tViem  «La  \ive^  «cc^  T^e-^vi^A  m  men. 
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As  man's  body  is  a  perfect  correspondence  of  his  soul,  so  the 
natural  world  as  a  whole  is  a  perfect  correspondence  of  the 
spiritual  world  as  a  whole.  For  example:  The  heart  in  a 
man's  body  corresponds  to  the  will  in  his  soul.  The  lungs 
correspond  to  the  understanding.  The  blood  corresponds  to 
the  life  or  love,  which  is  received  into  man's  will,  as  the  blood 
is  received  into  the  heart.  A  man's  blood  from  his  heart  is 
purified  in  his  lungs.  So  a  man's  will,  i.  e.  the  love  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  will,  is  purified  in  his  understanding.  Or,  in 
other  words,  a  man  purifies  his  heart  bj  obeying  the  truth. 
From  the  brain  all  things  in  the  natural  body  are  in  their  first 
principles  derived.  So  the  brain  signifies  and  corresponds  to 
the  first  principles  of  the  life  of  the  soul  as  they  are  received 
from  the  Lord.  The  shoulder,  arm,  and  hand  signify  different 
degrees  of  power.  The  feet  correspond  to  the  most  external 
principle  of  the  soul,  or  that  part  of  it  which  thinks  about  things 
of  the  world  alone,  and  not  about  the  things  of  heaven. 

The  correspondence  of  the  natural  world  with  the  spiritual 
world  has  already  been  partially  indicated.  The  sun  corre- 
sponds to  the  Lord,  and  its  heat  and  light  to  the  love  and  wis- 
dom in  Him  and  from  Him.  The  moon  signifies  the  Lord  in 
reference  to  faith.  To  some  in  the  heavens  the  Lord  does  not 
appear  as  a  Sun,  but  as  a  Moon  ;  His  appearance  as  to  bril- 
liancy depending,  as  it  does  here,  on  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
the  individual  is  who  looks  at  Him.  The  stars  correspond  to 
brightness  or  intelligence  in  spiritual  things ;  and  in  the  other 
world  angels,  or  societies  of  angels,  having  such  intelligence, 
appear  at  a  distance  as  stars.  The  clouds  of  the  natural  world 
correspond  to  such  expressions  in  the  Word  as  in  a  measure  ob- 
scure the  truth  as  it  comes  from  the  Lord,  and  temper  it,  and 
adapt  it  to  the  states  of  low,  sensual  and  wicked  men.  As  for 
example,  it  is  a  truth  that  God  is  love,  and  that  He  always 
loves  every  one  :  but  when  it  is  said  that  "  God  is  angry  with 
the'  wicked,"  then  the  truth  that  He  loves  them  is  veiled,  or 
clouded  over ;  but  nevertheless  He  loves  them  just  as  much 
as  before.  It  is  just  the  same  to  them,  however,  as  if  He  were 
angry ;  for  He  suffers  them  to  be  punished.  He  is  angry  as 
they  look  at  it ;  and  hence  it  is  said  that  He  is  angry ;  the  ex- 
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pression  being  like  a  cloud,  which  conceals  the  real  truth  that 
He  loves. 

Water  corresponds  to  truth ;  dry  land  to  goodness ;  moun- 
tains and  hills  to  elevations  of  the  affections  to  the  love  of  spirit- 
ual and  heavenly  things ;  roads,  ways,  and  streets,  to  the  precepts 
and  doctrines  according  to  which  one  regulates  his  walk  in  life. 
A  city  corresponds  to  a  whole  system  of  religious  doctrines, 
which  apply  to  all  the  concerns  of  life  and  worship.  A  house 
corresponds  to  a  man's  loves  or  affections  ;  that  is,  those  things 
in  which  his  heart  delights  and  rests.  The  Lord's  house  sig- 
nifies the  Church,  or  the  men  composing  the  church,  in  whom 
He  dwells,  because  they  admit  Him  by  partaking  of  His  spirit 
A  bed  corresponds  to  the  doctrine  or  belief  which  a  man  has, 
and  in  which  his  mind  rests. 

Thus  every  natural  thing  has  some  spiritual  correspondence. 
In  this  world  these  spiritual  things  seem  to  be  only  within  our 
minds,  like  mere  mental  conceptions  ;  but  in  the  spiritual  world 
they  are  not  only  within,  but  are  also  objectively  represented, 
and  appear  outwardly  j  constituting  an  external  world,  in  which 
they  all  are  seen,  in  like  manner  as  they  are  here.  But  in 
that  worid  the  outward  things  that  appear  are  not  fixed  and 
dead  as  they  are  in  this  world,  but  change  with  every  change 
in  the  affections  and  thoughts  of  the  inhabitants.  The  scenery, 
for  example,  that  surrounds  one  in  that  world,  when  he  is 
talking  on  one  subject,  will  become  more  or  less  changed, 
the  moment  the  subject  of  his  thoughts  and  conversation  is 
changed. 

As  was  before  said,  correspondence  is  a  likeness  in  some 
things,  but  not  in  all.  Things  do  not  correspond  with  each 
other  because  they  are  like  each  other  in  respect  to  the  sub- 
stances that  compose  them.  Indeed,  things  that  are  composed 
of  similar  substances  cannot  correspond  with  each  other.  Nat- 
ural things  are  made  of  natural  substances ;  spiritual  things  of 
spiritual  substances.  Natural  things  do  not  correspond  to'  nat- 
ural things,  but  to  spiritual  and  Divine  things.  Correspondence 
is  a  representation  of  spiritual  and  Divine  things  in  natural 
things.  The  likeness  which  constitutes  the*  correspondeuce  of 
one  thing  with  another  is  not  as  to  substances,  but  as  to  uses. 
The  sun,  for  example,  corresponds  to  the  Lord.     But  that  does 
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not  mean  that  the  Lord  is  made  of  such  substances  as  the  sun 
is,  but  that  the  Lord  performs  a  similar  use  or  office  to  the  souls 
of  men  and  to  the  spiritual  universe,  that  the  sun  does  to  the 
natural  world.  Heat  corresponds  to  love :  but  heat  is  not  any- 
thing like  love  in  its  nature  ;  but  heat  is  the  same  to  the  body 
that  love  is  to  the  soul.  Light  is  not  at  all  like  spiritual  in- 
struction, or  truth  ;  but  light  is  the  same  to  the  bodily  eye  that 
truth  is  to  the  spiritual  eye.  The  heart  is  not  composed  of  the 
same  substance  that  the  will  is ;  but  the  heart  has  the  same  use 
in  the  body  that  the  will  has  in  the  soul.  Water  is  not  at  all 
like  a  commandment  in  the  Bible  ;  but  yet,  by  living  according 
to  the  commandments  one  purifies  his  soul,  just  as  by  applying 
water  he  cleanses  his  body.  Hence  the  commandments  and 
instructions  of  the  Bible  are  called  the  "  water  of  life,"  because, 
by  applying  them  to  our  life,  we  cleanse  it  of  what  is  spiritually 
corrupt  and  impure,  and  also  because  they  satisfy  us  when  we 
thirst  for  knowledge.  Bread  corresponds  to  goodness  in  the 
heart ;  not  because  it  is  at  all  like  it  in  respect  to  substance, 
but  because,  as  the  body  is  nourished  by  eating  it,  so  the  soul, 
as  to  its  support,  encouragement,  and  life  in  general,  is  sustained 
by  our  reception  of  goodness  from  the  Lord  into  the  heart,  and 
by  acting  from  it  in  our  life. 

The  human  face  corresponds  to  the  affections  of  the  human 
soul ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  face  that  is  literally  like  the 
affections  themselves.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
anger  and  revenge  as  affections,  and  an  angry  and  revengeful 
look  on  a  human  face  ;  and  yet,  from  their  correspondence  with 
each  other,  we  know  the  one  exists,  when  we  see  the  other.  Il 
is  not  the  look  that  affects  us,  but  it  is  the  anger  in  the  look  ; 
and  yet  the  look  has  its  effect  from  correspondence.  There  is 
a  great  difference  between  a  sweet,  loving  disposition,  and  the 
shape  or  expression  of  face  which  corresponds  to  it ;  and  yet, 
by  this  likeness  of  correspondence,  that  disposition  in  one  is 
able  perfectly  to  express  itself  to  others. 

Words,  and  the  sentiments  or  thoughts  they  express,  are  in 
some  respects  totally  unlike  each  other;  and  yet  they  are  so 
much  alike  by  correspondence,  that  when  we  hear  a  man  speak, 
we  are  so  occupied  with  the  thought  expressed,  that  we  scarcely 
attend  to  the  words  at  all.      Now,  as   words    spoken  by  the 
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mouth,  or  printed  in  books,  correspond  to  certain  affections  and 
thoughts  in  the  minds  of  the  men  who  speak  or  write  them,  so 
all  the  objects  in  nature  correspond  to  certain  affections  and 
thoughts  in  God,  and  in  the  minds  of  spiritual  beings.  When 
we  hear  a  man  utter  a  sentence,  we  do  not  attend  so  much  to 
the  words  themselves,  as  we  do  to  the  sentiment  and  the  tliought 
which  he  expresses.  Just  so  it  is  designed  that  the  science  of 
correspondence  shall  enable  us  to  look  upon  outward  nature, 
and  all  the  things  of  the  natural  world.  When  we  think 
of  the  sun,  for  example,  shedding  its  beams  of  heat  and  light 
oyer  the  world,  we  shall  not  attend  so  much  to  the  sun  itself,  as 
to  the  Lord  who  is  meant  bj  the  sun,  and  to  the  blessed  in- 
fluences of  love  and  truth  which  are  constantly  flowing  forth 
fix)m  Him  to  be  received  in  our  minds.  When  we  behold  the 
land  and  water,  the  mountains  and  hills,  the  valleys  and 
plains,  with  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  covered,  we  shall 
think  not  so  much  of  these,  as  of  goodness  and  truth,  and  the 
elevation,  depression,  or  level  of  our  afiections  and  thoughts 
with  regard  to  heavenly  things,  to  which  they  correspond.  So 
when  we  engage  in  any  earthly  pursuit,  we  shall  not  think  so 
much  about  its  effect  upon  our  earthly  condition  as  its  effect 
upon  our  souls  :  that  is,  we  shall  think  more  of  the  motives  with 
which*  we  pursue  it  than  upon  our  gains  in  pursuing  it.  So  in 
all  our  earthly  pursuits,  we  shall  attend  to  them  with  supreme 
reference  to  the  heavenly  pursuits  to  which  they  correspond. 
A  man  always  has  certain  motives  :  he  does  the  outward  actions 
which  correspond  to  them ;  and  he  who  is  heavenly  minded 
will  see  to  it,  first  of  all,  that  his  motives  in  all  things  are 
heavenly ;  so  that  in  all  he  does,  and  in  all  he  has  to  do  with, 
he  will  have  an  eye  primarily  to  its  spiritual  significance. 

This  is  the  way  the  men  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church,  as  we 
are  taught  by  Swedenborg,  looked  at  all  things.  They  saw  the 
correspondence,  not  of  a  few  things  only,  as  we  do,  but  they 
saw  the  spiritual  significance  of  everything  in  the  world.  They 
"  looked  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God."  The  natural 
world  was  to  them  only  a  theatre  representative  of  the  Lord's 
kingdom. 

The  Holy  Word  is  written  entirely  in  accordance  with  this 
'correspondence.      Every   natural  thing  mentioned   therein,  is 
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mentioned  not  for  its  natural,  but  for  its  spiritual  significance. 
There  are  some  correspondences  which  almost  every  one  recog- 
nizes. As  for  example,  when  it  is  said  that  the  Lord  came  ^^  a 
light  into  the  world,"  every  one  knows  that  light  signifies  truth. 
Every  one  knows  that  when  the  Lord  says  He  "  will  take 
away  a  heart  of  stone  and  give  a  heart  of  flesh,"  by  heart  is 
meant  not  heart,  but  disposition,  or  will. 

But  while  some  correspondences  are  generally  known,  yet 
they  are  not  known  as  correspondences.  The  science  of  cor- 
respondences, which  was  well  known  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
world,  has  been  lost.  And  it  has ,  been  lost,  by  men  becoming 
engrossed  in  selfish  and  worldly  things,  and  thus  neglecting  and 
losing  the  knowledge  of  heavenly  things.  And  because  the 
knowledge  of  correspondences,  as  correspondences,  has  been 
lost,  it  now  happens,  that  when  men  know,  as  they  cannot  help 
knowing,  certain  correspondences,  they  call  them  figures  and 
designate  such  a  use  of  words  as  figurative  language.  But  in 
the  Bible  it  is  not  only  figurative ;  it  is  correspondential.  And 
this  is  the  case  not  only  with  those  parts  of  the  Bible  where  it 
is  generally  regarded  as  figurative,  but  also  in  all  other  parts  ; 
and  the  science  of  correspondences  has  now  been  revealed, 
tliat  not  only  some,  but  all  parts  of  the  Divine  Word  may  be 
truly  understood. 

When  things  correspond  to  each  other,  one  term  may  be 
used  to  express  both  things.  For  example,  light  proceeds  from 
the  natural  sun  ;  but  this  light  corresponds  to  truth :  hence  we 
say  truth  u  light ;  that  is,  it  is  light  in  a  spiritual  sense.  Heat 
proceeds  with  light  from  the  natural  sun :  heat  corresponds  to 
love  ;  hence  we  say,  love  is  spiritual  heat.  From  the  same  cor- 
respondence we  speak  of  the  warmth  of  aflTection.  The  sun 
itself  corresponds  to  the  Lord.  Hence  it  i&  said  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  in  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11,  ^'  God  is  a  sun."  It  is  also  said  in 
Deut.  iv.  24,  "  The  Lord  thy  God  is  a  consuming  fire  ; "  and 
in  Ps.  xxvii.  1,  "  The  Lord  is  my  light ;  "  and  in  Is.  Ix.  19, 
"  The  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting  light."  So  when 
God  manifested  Himself  as  Jesus  Christ,  He  said,  ^'  I  am  the 
light  of  the  world."  It  is  also  said  in  Rev.  xxi.  23,  speaking  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  "  The  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof:  "  and  in 
the  xxii.  chap.  5th  verse,  "  They  need  no  light  of  the  sun  (i.  «. 
of  the  natural  sun),  for  the  Lord  God  giveth  them  U^l" 
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When  the  Lord  took  bread,  and  broke  it,  and  gave  to  His 
disciples,  He  said,  "  This  is  My  body  :  "  and  He  said  of  the  cup, 
"  This  is  My  blood."  The  bread  used  in  the  communion  service 
represents  the  Lord's  body  or  flesh ;  and  the  Lord's  body  or 
flesh  meant  the  Divine  Love  or  Goodness  in  the  Word.  The 
wine  represents  the  Lord's  blood ;  and  by  His  blood  is  meant 
the  spiritual  instructions,  precepts,  and  commandments  of  the 
Word.  The  disciples  eating  the  bread  and  drinking  the  wine, 
signified  the  necessity  of  their  incoi'porating  the  principles  of 
the  Divine  Word  into  their  life,  and  drinking  in  its  spirit,  in 
order  to  the  possession  of  spiritual  life.  The  same  is  signified 
by  the  Holy  Supper  whenever  partaken  of  in  the  New  Church. 
This  is  what  was  also  meant  by  the  Lord,  when  He  said,  "  Ex- 
cept ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  His  blood, 
ye  have  no  life  in  you."  Bread,  and  flesh,  and  goodness,  which 
is  love  manifested  in  action,  are  correspondences  one  with  the 
other.  So  wine  and  blood,  and  Divine  Truth,  are  also  corre- 
spondences ;  and  hence  it  was  that  the  Lord  said  of  the  bread, 
"  This  is  My  body ; "  and  of  the  wine,  **  This  is  My  blood." 
So  also  the  Lord  said  of  Himself,  ^^  I  am  the  bread  which  came 
down  from  heaven." 

The  fact  that,  from  the  correspondence  of  natural  with  spirit- 
ual and  Divine  things,  when  natural  things  are  mentioned 
spiritual  and  Divine  things  may  be  meant,  makes  it  possible 
that  a  book  might  be  written  wherein,  although  nothing  but 
natural  things,  and  mere  natural,  historical  events,  were  men- 
tioned, yet  spiritual  tilings  should  everywhere  be  meant.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  Word  of  God.  In  some  parts  of  it  spiritual 
things  are  expressly  mentioned.  In  other  parts  there  is  nothing 
said  about  them ;  but  wars  are  described  ;  good  and  evil  trans- 
actions are  portrayed ;  accounts  of  the  reigns  of  different  kincrs, 
and  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  are  given  ;  ceremonies  and  va- 
rious outward  observances  are  prescribed  to  the  most  minute 
particulars.  But  even  in  such  parts,  where,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  correspondence,  only  some  general  moral  lesson  could 
be  derived,  with  that  knowledge  we  are  able  to  see  that  each 
particular  event,  to  the  most  minute,  is  spiritually  significative. 

In  some  places  what  is  natural  and  what  is  spiritual  seem  to 
be  mingled  together,  as  in  Gen.  i.  1.     There  we  read,  *'  In  the 
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beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth."  This  does 
not  mean  only  that  God  made  the  literal  or  natural  heaven  and 
earth ;  but  more  than  this,  it  means  that  God  creates  that 
in  man  to  which  the  heaven  and  the  earth  correspond  ;  namely, 
that  which  is  good  in  his  affections  and  thoughts,  which  makes 
his  heaven,  and  in  his  outward  actions,  which  makes  his  earth. 
So  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  throughout  treats  primarily  of 
things  which  take  *  place  in  man  by  the  operation  of  Divine 
principles  and  influences  ;  tliat  is,  of  regeneration,  or  the  bring- 
ing of  man  into  spiritual  life.  When  it  speaks,  in  the  literal 
sense,  of  the  formation  of  man,  it  treats,  in  the  same  words,  in 
their  spiritual  sense,  of  the  formation  of  spiritual  manhood  in 
man  by  regeneration  ;  and  it  is  for  this  alone  that  other  and  in- 
ferior things  are  mentioned. 

Correspondences  are  such  that  when  they  have  become  a 
little  familiar,  they  seem  intuitive.  They  need  no  demonstra- 
tion. Who  would  think  of  arguing  to  prove  that  the  heart 
means  the  will  ?  When  we  speak  of  a  man  giving  his  heart  to 
God,  or  of  one  person  receiving  another  to  his  heart,  who  ever 
thinks  of  the  literal  heart  that  is  situated  between  the  two  lobes 
of  the  lungs  in  the  body  ?  Is  that  the  heart  that  we  give  to 
God,  or  into  which  we  receive  our  friends  ?  Every  one  knows 
that  the  heart  means  the  affections,  or  the  love,  which  is  of  the 
will.  So  with  light :  when  we  ask  in  what  light  one  views  this 
or  that  subject,  there  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  light  in 
that  case  means  spiritual  light ;  and  when  a  man  is  asked  to 
give  us  his  views  upon  some  subject,  every  one  knows,  without 
argument,  that  it  is  not  the  views  of  his  natural  eyes  tliat  are 
meant,  but  the  views  of  the  eyes  of  his  mind. 

It  is  so  with  all  correspondences.  They  are  constantly  and 
rapidly  coming  into  universal  use.  They  pervade  all  literature. 
The  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  are  based  upon  an  under- 
standing of  the  Bible  according  to  correspondences.  The  time 
will  come,  when  those  doctrines  will  need  no  more  argument 
than  it  does  now  to  prove  that  by  a  warm  heart  is  meant  some- 
thing more  than  its  temperature  as  measured  by  a  thermometer  ; 
or  that  the  brilliancy  of  a  man^s  intellect  is  not  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  produced  by  gas-light.  As  correspondences 
become  familiar,  they  are  unconsciously  adopted  by  every  one. 
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Precisely  so  is  it  with  the  doctrines  of  religion,  as  based  upon 
that  science.  When  those  doctrines  are  embraced,  they  are 
embraced  as  it  were  by  a  sort  of  intuition.  When  once  seen 
as  they  are,  they  seem  so  natural  that  ten  to  one  the  person 
thinks  they  are  jnsfr  what  he  always  did  believe.  The  New 
Church  doctrines  need  no  argument.  The  only  use  of  argu- 
ment is,  to  help  the  mind  get  rid  of  what  is  false. 

The  science  of  correspondences  is  the  science  of  sciences. 
The  reason  is,  because  it  is  to  other  sciences  what  the  soul  is  to 
the  body.  Other  sciences  treat  of  natural  things  only  in  their 
relation  to  each  other :  the  science  of  correspondences  treats  of 
them  in  their  relation  to  spiritual  and  Divine  things.  Natural 
science  treats  of  things  which  are  in  themselves  dead :  the 
science  of  correspondence  treats  of  those  things  which  cause 
them,  and  which  give  them  life.  If  we  have  any  desire  to 
learn  of  heavenly  things,  here  is  the  key.  It  unlocks  the  Bible, 
and  lets  us  into  the  heaven  that  is  therein.  It  unlocks  nature, 
and  shows  us  the  spiritual  forces  behind  it. 

The  Bible,  which  is  the  Word  of  God,  and  nature,  which  is 
the  work  of  God,  are  each  like  a  watch.  It  indeed  shows 
enough  of  its  internal  arrangement  on  its  face,  to  tell  you  the 
time  of  day :  but  the  science  of  correspondences  opens  the  in- 
side, and  lets  you  see  the  springs,  the  wheels  within  wheels,  the 
pivots,  the  regulator,  and  all  the  delicate  interior  structure  and 
arrangement,  which  move  and  govern  that  which  appears  on 
the  face.  The  use  of  it  is  that  by  it  you  may  bring  yourself 
into  a  fuller  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  mind  of 
the  maker  Himself. 

Let  every  man  who  reverences  God,  as  He  manifests  Him- 
self in  His  Word  and  in  His  works,  carefully  weigh  the  claims 
to  consideration  of  that  science  which  God  Himself  has  now 
given  anew  to  men,  for  the  establishment  of  the  principles  of  a 
new  church  in  our  hearts,  minds,  and  lives :  the  science  which 
opens  equally  both  the  Bible  and  nature,  and  through  both 
shows  us  the  way  to  heaven,  and  leads  us  to  God :  the  science 
which,  while  our  affections  and  our  thoughts  are  engrossed  with 
worldly  things,  almost  unconsciously  to  ourselves  transplants 
them  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  fixes  them  upon  things  Divine. 

c.  H.    ' 
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THE   BETTER  LIFE. 

Not  in  the  far  off  realm  of  heaven  alone, 
Not  in  the  dim  and  distant  after-time, 

But  in  the  present  world,  ere  we  have  flown 
To  the  pure  soul's  perennial  summer-clime, 

I  ween  the  better  life  may  be  our  own. 

God's  spirit  speaks  in  language  meet  though  strange; 

A  picture,  or  a  poem,  or  perchance 
The  memory  of  a  face  that  may  not  change; 

The  unutterable  tenderness  of  loving  looks, 
And  all  true  things  within  life's  daily  range. 

Sweet  human  love,  that  ever  grows  more  strong 

By  sacrifice  of  self  for  others'  good; 
The  spirit  calm,  that  doth  forgive  the  wrong, 

And  in  perpetual  abnegation  find 
Peace  perfect,  pure,  beyond  the  power  of  song. 

Stamped  with  the  image  of  the  infinite. 
These  do  their  heavenly  origin  proclaim; 

These  are  our  true  inspirers  for  the  right, 
That  point  us  to  the  high  and  holy  Name 

Of  Him  who  doth  each  mortal  loss  requite. 

These  are  the  imperishable  things  that  make 
The  life  within  us  better,  if  we  choose ; 

These  are  the  gifts  that  for  His  mercy's  sake 
He  brings  unto  the  sacred  altars  of  our  hearts. 

And  bids  us  freely  of  their  glory  take. 

Type  of  the  better  life,  sweet  human  love  I 
The  inner  imaged  in  the  outer  world; 

The  figure  here,  the  eternal  form  above; 
These  outward  phases  of  our  earthly  life 

May  but  the  shadows  of  the  heavenly  prove. 

Here  softly  flow  the  streams  through  valleys  green 
And  by  the  gentle  waters,  calm  and  still. 

The  pastoral  flocks  and  feeding  herds  are  seen 
There,  in  the  soul's  immortal  pastures  fair. 

He  leads  to  waters  still  and  vales  serene. 

Canst  tell  where  is  that  land  of  pure  delight. 
That  realm  of  sweetest  fragrance  to  the  soul, 
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That  fairer,  better,  brighter  infinite, 

Immortal  land  of  holy  love  and  peace, 
That  knows  no  gloom  nor  sorrow,  rust  nor  blight  ? 

Deep  in  the  sonl,  that  land  immortal  lies; 

That  better  life  its  quiet  channel  holds, 
With  flow  unruffled  by  the  wind  that  flies 

Across  the  outer,  bleak,  bare,  open  wolds; 
Bright  land  of  clear,  undimmed,  celestial  skies ! 

And  we  may  dwell  within  that  better  realm, 

And  live  that  better  life,  abiding  here; 
No  more  the  sense  of  care  and  loss  overwhelm, 

No  more  the  glitter  and  the  dross  of  time 
Can  hold  our  gaze,  or  sway  our  stendy  helm. 

Straight  lies  oar  course  o'er  life's  deep,  heaving  sea; 

Above  us  bend  the  clear  and  starlit  skies; 
Around  us  fly  on  wings  untired  and  free 

The  birds  that  are  the  unresting,  messengers 
That  soar  from  Time  unto  Eternity. 

O  pure  and  holy  life  of  truth  and  love ! 

Descend  and  hallow  these  thy  temples  fair; 
Garnish,  adorn,  and  consecrate  and  prove 

Thine  altars  raised  within  our  hearts,  and  make 
Our  lives  on  earth  true  types  of  life  above. 

A.  F.  o. 
'  Ltvk,  Mass.,  Marck^  1869. 


THE  MOTHER'S  WARNING. 

"  But  what  are  your  objections  to  the  young  man,  my  dear  ? 
He  is  quite  able  to  support  a  wife,  well  educated,  industrious, 
good  looking,  and  very  devoted  to  Kate." 

"  Yes,  he  is  all  that  you  say,  and  moreover  he  is  a  thoroughly 
refined  gentleman;  and  yet,  Henry,  I  cannot  feel  easy  in  con- 
signing our  daughter  to  his  care,  when  I  think  of  the  difference 
in  their  religious  opinions." 

"Yes,  I  know  he  is  not  New  Church ;  but  I  don't  believe 
he  has  any  very  decided  religious  opinions.  He  is  very  young, 
you  know ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  he  may  be  induced  to 
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examine  our  doctrines  ;  and  you  know,  when  that  is  done  im- 
partially, they  seldom  fail  to  carry  conviction." 

"  It  may  be  possible,  husband ;  but  I  hardly  think  it  proba- 
ble. I  can't  tell  you  exactly  why,  but  I  do  not  believe  Frank 
Morton  is  one  of  those  who  would  take  readily  to  the  New 
Church." 

"  Well,  wife,  you  may  be  right ;  you  generally  prove  so  ;  " 
and  he  looked  fondly  down  on  the  tried  and  trusted  partner  of 
twenty-  five  years  ;  "  but  it  does  seem  hard  to  separate  the  young 
people  now :  they  are  truly  devoted  to  each  other ;  and  we 
ought  to  have  shown  our  disapproval  sooner,  if  we  intended  to 
do  it  at  all." 

"  That  is  true,  and  I  suppose  we  scarcely  ought  to  break  off 
the  match  for  this  cause  alone ;  but  I  cannot  help  fearing  that 
unhappiness  is  in  store  for  my  dear  child,  if  she  marries  Frank 
Morton.     I  think,  at  least,  I  ought  to  talk  to  her  about  it." 

"  Do  so,  dear  wife  ;  and  then  she  must  act  for  herself." 

That  night  a  young  girl  sat  in  her  pretty  chamber.  On  a 
table  lay  a  note  and  an  exquisite  bouquet.  A  happy  smile 
played  round  her  mouth,  as  she  placed  the  flowers  in  a  vase  of 
water ;  and  she  was  still  contemplating  them,  as  her  mother 
entered.  Kate  gave  a  little  start,  and  a  slight  blush  mounted 
to  her  face  as  she  turned ;  but  she  said  directly :  ^^  Dear 
mother,  look  what  lovely  flowers  Fran — ,  I  mean  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, has  sent  me." 

^^  Yes,  darling,"  said  the  mother,  but  as  she  bent  over  the 
bouquet,  she  sighed. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  dear  mother  ?  don't  you  feel  well 
to-night?" 

"  I  am  very  well,  my  dear  child.  That  sigh  was  for  you,  not 
for  mvself." 

"  For  Tne,  mother  1 "  said  the  astonished  Kate.  **  Why  should 
you  sigh  for  Twe  ?  " 

The  mother  drew  her  daughter  to  a  little  stool  at  her  feet. 
"  My  child,"  she  said,  "  have  you  ever  thought  that  Frank  does 
not  agree  with  you  on  religious  subjects  ?  " 

'*  O  yes,  mamma,  very  often  ;  and  I  have  talked  to  him 
about  it,  too ;  and  he  says  he  is  perfectly  willing  to  read  any  of 
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our  books,  and  that  he  is  not  at  all  prejudiced  against  the  New 
Church." 

The  mother  smiled  at  her  daughter's  blushing  eagerness,  and 
said, — 

^^  My  darling,  you  must  remember  that  Frank  is  desperately 
in  love  now,  and  feels  willing  to  do  almost  anything  for  your 
sake  ;  but  you  know,  if  he  accepts  the  Truth,  it  must  be  for  its 
aum  sake,  and  not  from  any  other  motive." 

"  But,  mother,  even  if  Frank  never  becomes  New  Church, 
I  don't  believe  he  will  ever  do  or  say  anything  to  hurt  my  feel- 
ings, or  interfere  with  me  on  that  subject  in  any  way." 

"  I  don't  believe  that  he  will  intentionally  ;  but  it  will,  never- 
theless, be  in  his  power  to  make  you  very  unhappy,  simply  by 
his  want  of  sympathy  with  you  in  the  truths  of  our  beautiful 
religion." 

^^  I  cannot  think  that  it  will  be  so,  mother.  I  read  him  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  chapters  from  '  Heaven  and  Hell,'  the 
other  day,  and  he  said  he  liked  the  ideas  very  much." 

The  mother  smiled  sadly.  She  thought  that  if  Kate  had 
read  him  an  extract  from  the  Koran,  and  called  upon  him  to 
admire  it,  Frank  would  most  probably  have  done  so.  She 
would  not  say  so  to  her  daughter,  however,  for  fear  she  might 
be  doing  the  young  man  injustice. 

"  Your  father  and  I,"  she  said,  "  do  not  intend  to  refuse  our 
consent,  my  child  ;  but  your  happiness  is  so  very  precious  to  us, 
that  we  cannot  forbear  placing  the  matter  before  you  in  its  true 
light.  Frank  is  all  we  could  desire  for  your  husband,  save  in 
this  one  respect ;  but  we  cannot  consider  that  an  unimportant 
one.  Remember  how  you  have  been  taught  to  associate  the 
New  Church  with  your  every  thought  and  action ;  and  if, 
after  meditating  as  quietly  and  as  impartially  as  you  now  can 
on  the  subject,  you  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  for  your 
good  and  happiness,  you  shall  have  your  father's  and  my  bless- 
ing on  your  marriage.  Now,  good  night,  darling,  and  pray  to 
the  Lord  to  guide  your  decision  aright." 

Her  mother  fondly  kissed  and  lefl  her ;  and  for  a  full  hour 
after  she  was  gone,  Kate  sat  with  her  head  in  her  clasped  hands 
resting  on  the  chair  she  had  quitted.  She  thought  and 
thought  I     She  did  not  wish  to  disregard  her  mother's  warn- 
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ing,  but  then  could  she  give  dear  Frank  up  ?  The  conflict  was 
still  going  on,  when  she  raised  her  head.  Her  lovely's  note  bad 
fluttered  from  the  table  to  her  feet.  She  took  it  up,  and  read 
once  again  the  words  of  love  it  contained.  In  another  half 
hour  Kate  was  softly  sleeping.  Her  mother  crept  quietly  in, 
and  stood  by  the  bedside.  The  girl's  lips  were  slightly  parted, 
and  her  cheeks  flushed.  Suddenly  a  bright  smile  hovered 
round  the  beautiful  mouth,  and  the  dreamer's  lips  softly  said, 
*'Yes,  Frank!  "  The  mother  quitted  the  bedside  as  softly  as 
she  came.  She  knew  well  enough  how  the  contest  had  been 
decided. 

It  was  a  lovely  Sabbath  morning,  about  a  year  later,  and 
Kate,  now  Mrs.  Morton,  a  wife  of  two  months,  was  sitting  by 
an  open  window  in  her  chamber.  Surpassingly  lovely  was  the 
scene  to  be  viewed  without,  but  Kate's  attention  seemed  mostly 
given  to  a  volume  before  her.  It  was  one  of  the  "  Arcana 
Coelestia ;  "  and  as  she  read  the  glorious  truths  recorded  there, 
they  sefemed  reflected  in  the  expression  of  her  countenance, 
an  uncommonly  intelligent  one  at  all  times.  As  each  new 
beauty  of  the  spiritual  sense  would  dawn  upon  her  delighted 
mind,  she  would  look  around  as  if  for  some  one  to  enjoy  it  with 
her;  but  her  eyes  would  always  return  to  her  book  with  a 
little  disappointed  sigh,  for  she  was  alone.  Presently  her  hus- 
band came  in,  and  laid  a  few  lovely  roses  on  the  book  before 
her. 

"  Kate,"  he  said,  as  she  thanked  him  with  a  smiling  kiss, 
**  won't  you  come  and  take  a  walk  with  me  this  lovely  morn- 
ing?" 

"  O  yes,  Frank,  presently  ;  but  won't  you  first  let  me  read 
to  you  some  ?     This  is  such  a  beautiful  book." 

A  slight  shadow  passed  over  the  young  man's  brow. 

*'  I  had  a  great  deal  rather  you  would  walk  with  me.  I  tried 
to  read  some  in  that  book  the  other  day,  but  I  couldn't  under- 
stand it.     Come  along,  darling  ;  you  need  exercise." 

With  a  sigh  Kate  closed  her  precious  book,  and  prepared  to 
accompany  her  husband  ;  but  not  even  that  balmy  summer  air 
could  quite  dispel  the  cloud  —  tiny,  small  as  a  man's  hand  — 
which  was  beginning  to  form  on  the  horizon  of  her  happiness. 
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Alas!  the  mother's  warning  was  beginning  to  be  fulfilled. 
But  Kate  was  a  true  woman,  earnestly  striving,  day  by  day, 
to  live  the  regenerate  life  ;  and  though  she  gradually  ceased,  by 
words  (for  she  found  they  did  no  good,  but  only  irritated  him), 
to  call  his  attention  to  the  religion  which  became  more  and 
more  of  her  life  each  day,  it  was  impossible  but  he  must  be 
struck  with  the  beautiful  fruits  of  her  faith,  as  brought  forth 
in  the  quiet  and  unobtrusive  tenor  of  her  Christian  life.  Her 
mother,  when  with  her,  saw  but  too  plainly  that  her  words  of 
warning  were  being  verified ;  that  the  want  of  sympathy  be- 
tween her  husband  and  herself,  on  the  most  important  of  all 
subjects,  jarred  painfully  enough  on  her  daughter's  sensitive 
spirit.  But  never  by  word  or  sign  did  the  mother  and  daughter 
betray  this  to  each  other.  They  both  felt  it  was  something  be- 
tween husband  and  wife,  to  be  kept  in  sacred  silence.  And 
day  by  day  Frank  Morton  learned  to  love  better  the  sweet 
woman  who  called  him  husband.  And  if  she  were  not  com- 
pletely happy,  he  certainly  seemed  to  be  so  ;  for  there  was  no 
feeling  of  his  heart  into  which  she  could  not  enter  and  sympa- 
thize ;  and  this  she  did,  sealing  up  the  void  in  her  own  with  the 
oft  repeated  prayer,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 

Frank  was  one  of  those  light-hearted,  careless  young  men, 
who  think  little  of  religion ;  and  even  his  wife's  gentle  per- 
suasions could  not  convince  him  that  it  should  be  our  greatest 
joy,  as  well  as  comfort.  He  would  sometimes  listen,  with  all 
seeming  reverence,  as  his  wife  read  to  him  from  the  Holy 
Bible  ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  he  thought  more  of  the  sweet  voice 
whose  tones  fell  so  musically  on  his  ear,  than  of  the  words  ut- 
tered. Still  less  did  he  strive  to  comprehend  the  glorious  truths 
of  the  spiritual  meaning,  though  that  same  gentle  voice  some- 
times strove  to  impart  them  to  his  mind.  But  though  the  gentle 
spirit  bravely  struggled  yet  to  do  its  appointed  earthly  work, 
the  mortal  tenement  was  fast  wearing  out.  Frank  Morton 
would  sometimes  ask  his  wife  why  her  cheeks  were  so  pale, 
and  would  insist  upon  her  riding  and  walking  to  bring  back 
the  lost  bloom  ;  and  she  would  enter  willingly  into  all  his  plans 
for  her  speedy  recovery.  But  she  knew,  and  her  mother 
knew,  that  bloom  would  never  more  revisit  those  cheeks  in  this 
world. 
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•*  Dear  Frank,"  she  said  one  day,  as  he  sat  beside  her,  "  I 
do  not  want  to  grieve  you,  but  I  think  you  ought  to  know  it. 
The  doctor  says  I  may  live  a  few  years  yet ;  but,  darling,  I 
shall  never  be  well  again  in  this  world." 

Poor  Frank  I  it  was  such  a  sudden  shock  be  could  scarcely 
answer. 

"  O  Kate,  don't  talk  so  ; "  and  his  tone  was  agonized.  "  You 
muBt  get  well ;  you  worCt  leave  me  alone." 

^^  Not  yet^  dear  Frank,  but  it  must  be  soon  ;  and  I  wanted 
you  to  hear  it  from  my  lips  alone.  I  am  not  afraid  to  die,  dar- 
ling ;  and  you  will  try  to  meet  me  in  heaven,  won't  you, 
Frank  ?  " 

.He  answered  her  only  with  those  great  choking  sobs,  such  as 
come  from  strong  men  when  overwhelmed  with  grief.  The 
wife  laid  her  hand  on  his  head,  and  prayed,  "  O  our  Heavenly 
Father,  comfort  him,  and  teach  him  Thy  Blessed  Truth  I  " 

The  time  was  shorter  even  than  she  had  imagined.  In  four 
short  years  after  her  marriage,  Kate  Morton  lay  upon  the  bed 
from  which  she  felt  her  earthly  body  would  never  rise.  It 
was  near  sunset  of  a  lovely  September  day ;  the  window  was 
open,  and  Kate  lay  silently  looking  out  at  the  lovely  view.  At 
last  she  turned  to  her  mother,  who  sat  sadly  gazing  at  the  dear 
child  of  her  love. 

*'  My  dear  mother,"  she  said,  "  I  feel  that  I  have  very  few 
hours  to  live  ;  but  still  I  feel  wonderfully  strong,  and  I  am  not 
suffering  now.  I  thank  you  for  all  your  love  and  kindness ; 
and  above  all,  I  thank  you  and  dear  father  for  teaching  me  the 
Truth.  It  has  been  my  great  comfort  and  joy  through  life.  I 
fear  I  have  but  poorly  lived  up  to  its  teachings.  Comfort  my 
poor  Frank  when  I  am  gone.  He  will  be  very  lonely.  He  has 
promised  that  you  shall  have  my  little  Alice  to  educate  as  you 
please.  I  need  not  ask  you  to  make  her  a  good  New  Church- 
woman.  I  am  sure  you  will.  I  know  you  will  miss  your  Kate, 
•but  the  parting  cannot  be  for  long." 

She  paused  for  breath,  and  then  went  on. 

"  Mother,  you  know  you  said  long  ago  that  you  feared  Frank 
would  never  be  New  Church.  Your  words  have  been  true 
thus  far ;  but,  mother,  something  tells  me  that  he  shall  yet  see 
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the  truth,  even  in  this  world,  and  that  it  shall  be  his  great  com- 
fort till  he  comes  to  me." 

^^  God  grant  it  may  be  so,  my  darling,"  said  the  weeping 
mother.     Another  pause,  and  then  Kate  said,  — 

"  I  feel  weaker,  mother ;  call  Frank  to  me." 

Very  soon  he  was  beside  her ;  but  we  will  retire  with  the 
mother,  and  draw  a  curtain  over  this  last  interview  between 
husband  and  wife.  An  hour  later,  father,  mother,  and  husband 
all  stood  around  her. 

^'  6ood-by,  dear  father  and  mother ;  and  my  own  Frank 
good-by.  Remember  your  promise,  and  try  and  come  to  me 
in  heaven,  darling.  Don't  weep  for  me.  I  am  very  happy." 
A  silence  —  then,  ^^  I  am  very  tired,  Frank ;  I  am  going,  to 
sleep." 

Ah  I  yes,  the  sleep  from  which  she  was  only  to  be  wakened 
by  the  angels  of  the  resurrection  into  the  spiritual  world. 

A  week  passed,  and  one  morning  Frank  was  sitting  in  his 
wife's  chamber.  Her  mother  had  taken  the  little  Alice,  liis 
only  child,  to  her  own  home  ;  and  he  was  indeed  alone.  Some 
of  the  familiar  objects  about  the  room  were  gone,  too  ;  taken, 
at  his  request,  to  the  grandmother's  home,  to  be  kept  for  his 
little  daughter.  But  some  were  left  ;  and  (was  it  by  accident 
or  design  ?)  several  of  her  books  lay  on  the  ^ble  before  him. 
Almost  unconsciously  his  hand  fell  on  one  of  them  ;  and  with 
the  listlessness  of  grief  he  opened  it  at  random,  and  let  his 
heavy  eyes  fall  on  the  page.  It  was  a  copy  of  "  Noble's  Ap- 
peal ; "  the  same  that  Kate  had  more  than  once  asked  him  to 
read  —  in  vain.  Kate's  mother  was  wrong,  when  she  thought 
Frank  Morton  could  never  be  a  New  Churchman.  Kate  had 
been  his  idol ;  and  as  long  as  she  was  with  him,  he  thought 
not  of,  he  cared  not  for,  the  beautiful,  life-giving  realities  of  re- 
ligion. But  fortunately  the  errors  of  the  old  system  had  never 
been  confirmed  in  him  ;  and  now  that  grief  had  made  him  feel 
how  unstable  is  all  earthly  happiness,  his  mind  was  fitted  to  re- 
ceive the  truth. 

Now,  after  the  first  sentence,  he  became  deeply  interested  ; 
and  he  read  on  and  on,  unconscious  of  time,  till  the  deepening 
twilight  allowed  him  no  longer  to  see  the  words.  Then,  and 
then  only,  the  volume  fell  from  his  grasp ;  and  burying  his  head 
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in  his  hands,  he  exclaimed,  almost  bitterly,  "  O  yes,  I  believe. 
I  see  it  all  now.  But  it  is  too  late,  too  late ;  she  is  gone.  My 
angel  wife,  how  unworthy  was  I  to  be  her  husband.*' 

But  it  was  not  Frank  Morton's  nature  to  despair.  Always 
morally  upright  in  character,  it  was  not  very  hard  for  him  to 
begin  the  life  of  faith  and  charity.  It  was  not  too  late  for  him 
to  receive  the  doctrines,  heart  and  soul,  and  labor  in  their  cause, 
as  well  as  to  return  to  the  discharge  of  his  ordinary  duties. 
Trials  and  struggles  he  had,  (what  Christian  has  them  not  ?) 
but  through  Divine  help  the  victory  always  came,  and  with  it 
peace. 

Five  years  passed,  and  the  little  Alice  was  left  an  orphan. 
Her  now  truly  noble  father  died  of  a  violent  fever,  brought  on 
by  excessive  exertion  in  the  duties  of  his  employment.  He  de- 
parted in  the  arms  of  his  beloved  Kate's  mother,  and  his  last 
words  were,  — 

*^  O  mother,  make  Alice  like  her  mother,  and  slje  will  surely 
be  blessed.  I  feel  now  how  utterly  unworthy  I  was  of  Kate, 
and  therefore  she  was  taken  from  me.  I  know  not  whether  the 
efforts  of  the  last  five  years  have  prepared  me,  with  our  Father's 
help,  to  be  her  companion  in  heaven.     His  will  be  done." 


SPIRITUAL  INFLUX. 


^^  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new  I  "  is  a  solemn  announce- 
ment proclaimed  by  Him  who  is  the  Divine  Truth  itself,  and 
which  is  now  being  fulfilled  in  a  remarkable  manner  to  the 
senses  of  men  on  earth,  however  little  it  may  be  comprehended 
by  their  reason.  The  natural  changes  taking  place  around  us, 
calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  of  even  the  most  careless  ob- 
server, indicate  in  innumerable  forms  and  particulars  the  com- 
mencement of  this  new  era.  Men  are  indeed  disposed  to  at* 
tribute  its  existence  to  anything  but  its  true  cause.  They 
-view  it  altogether  from  a  natural  stand-point,  and  for  the  most 
part  ascribe  to  it  only  a  natural  origin.  They  cannot  imagine 
what  these  new  developments  have  to  do  with  any  other  agency 
than  their  own.     As  they  labor  under  the  erroneous  idea  that 
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they  are  self-existent  beings,  and  possess  within  themselves  an 
independent  life,  so  thej  attribute  all  the  new  combinations  of 
social  order  and  progression  to  their  own  individual  efforts. 
Thej  profess  to  derive  all  their  powers  of  discrimination  and 
advancement  from  the  natural  sciences.  Their  onlj  hypothesis 
of  progress  is  based  on  experimental  knowledge.  All  the  light 
they  possess  on  any  subject,  they  suppose  to  be  confined  to 
this  world,  and  to  be  directly  communicated  from  one  member 
of  society  to  another.  The  discovery  of  steam  as  a  mechanical 
agent  of  wonderful  power  and  utility,  the  almost  spiritual 
potency  and  benefit  resulting  from  the  electric  telegraph,  the 
net-work  of  a  thousand  railroads  contrived  for  bringing  individ- 
uals and  communities  nearer  to  each  other,  the  vast  advan- 
tages that  have  recently  been  derived  from  the  improvement  of 
our  agricultural  implements,  and  the  enjoyment  of  innumerable 
other  mechanical  inventions  of  equal  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  our  race,,are  all  declared  to  be  the  necessary  results  of  our 
social  progress,  and  of  those  incidental  occurrences  taking  place 
in  the  world,  which  our  own  wisdom  and  understanding  have 
been  able  to  use  as  the  means  of  promoting  the  general  pros- 
perity and  happiness. 

Nor  is  this  want  of  discernment  confined  to  objects  that  are 
only  visible  to  our  outward  senses.  It  is  just  as  true  when 
applied  to  those  mental  changes,  which,  during  the  last  few 
years,  have  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  influenced  the  tempers 
and  •dispositions  of  mankind.  A  new  sympathy  seems  of  late 
to  have  been  created  —  a  new  tendency  to  the  nobler  feelings 
of  affection  and  benevolence  —  in  the  bosoms  of  both  men  and 
women.  We  feel  more  for  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  the 
unfortunate  than  we  ever  did  before.  We  have  placed  our- 
selves in  nearer  contact  with  the  poor  and  destitute,  and  are 
moved  to  inquire  more  seriously  into  their  condition  and  cir- 
cumstances. We  have  become  deeply  interested  in  the  states  of 
the  depraved  and  ignorant,  and  are  earnestly  desirous  of  fur- 
nishing them  with  means  of  relief.  For  this  purpose  public  and 
private  benefactions  have  been  liberally  bestowed,  and  organisa- 
tions have  everywhere  been  formed  with  the  view  of  meeting 
and  supplying  their  wants.  Overflowing  hearts  have  admin- 
istered to  the  necessities  of  the   forsaken  and  sorrowful,  and 
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from  their  own  warm  feelings  have  extended  comfort  and  con- 
solation to  the  afflicted.  But  all  this,  too,  has  been  considered 
but  as  the  effect  of  a  natural,  or  it  may  be,  in  some  instances,  as 
only  the  expression  of  a  selfish  sympathy.  Its  true  cause  has, 
in  a  great  measure,  been  indistinctly  and  imperfectly  under- 
stood. Thousands  in  their  thoughts  ascribe  to  it  nothing 
more  than  an  earthly  origin,  and  thousands  of  others  give  to  it 
no  thought  at  all. 

The  New  Churchman  is  disposed  to  view  these  things  in  a 
light  altogether  different  from  that  in  which  men  have  here- 
tofore viewed  them.  The  remarkable  changes  which  are  bless- 
ing and  beautifying  the  outward  world,  —  the  improvements 
which  are  rendering  our  condition  more  dignified  and  our  life 
more  comfortable,  —  he  traces  to  a  source  that  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  natural  perceptions,  but  entirely  level  to  the  ap- 
prehensions of  our  more  elevated  thought.  He  has  learned  to 
ascribe  them  to  a  world  of  causes  far  above  our  own,  and  to  re- 
gard them  as  effects  proceeding  from  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  that  world.  So,  too,  he  accounts  for  those  philan- 
thropic tendencies  which  have  been  recently  exercising  such  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  helpless  and  destitute  portion  of  our 
race.  They  are  effects  flowing  from  causes  which  exist  in  the 
spiritual  sphere  above  us.  They  have  come  down  to  us,  bring- 
ing with  them  to  our  cold  and  unfeeling  world  something  of  the 
warmth  and  love  of  heaven.  They  have  acquired  their  brightest 
and  most  potent  forms  from  the  celestial  sympathies  of  the 
angels.  We  do  not  indeed  say  that  the  minds  of  men  have 
been  entirely  passive  in  regard  to  these  heavenly  influences. 
A  long  and  dreary  night  preceded  their  coming.  A  dark  cloud 
shrouded  in  bewildering  gloom  the  light  of  the  intellectual 
world.  But  beings  created  in  the  image  of  God  could  not 
always  endure  this  intolemble  darkness.  A  portion  of  celes- 
tial light  still  illumined  their  perverted  understandings.  A 
portion  of  Divine  heat  still  existed  in  their  disordered  wills 
aild  affections.  At  last,  such  of  them  as  had  struggled  hardest, 
and  thought  deepest,  asked  with  eager  desire  for  help  and  de- 
liverance from  their  spiritual  thraldom ;  and  their  warm  and 
humble  prayer  was  answered.  Old  things  passed  away.  The 
very  heavens  were  changed  into  a  sphere  of  more  order  and 
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more  brightness.  A  Divine  influx  from  the  spiritual  world 
found  its  way  with  increased  energy  into  the  hearts  and  under- 
standings of  men,  and  this  is  now  the  controlling  and  vivifying 
cause  of  all  things  becoming  new.  This  cause,  as  we  have  said, 
is  but  imperfectly,  and  indeed  hardly  at  all,  understood.  Its 
effect  is  seen  everywhere  in  the  busy  world  around  us.  It  is 
felt  everywhere,  in  the  projection  of  new  schemes  of  benevo- 
lence and  mercy,  as  well  as  of  new  systems  of  mechanical 
benefit  and  improvement.  It  is  the  beginning,  but  only  the 
beginning,  of  a  new  order  of  life  and  happiness.  It  is  the 
earnest  of  a  more  general  and  full  development  of  new  things 
to  come.  Men  gaze  at  it,  wonder  at  it,  and  rejoice  at  it.  But 
few  have  yet  been  able  to  understand  it,  and  none  of  us  can 
altogether  say  whence  it  cometh,  or  whither  it  goeth.  God  has 
reserved  that  to  Himself,  as  one  of  the  mysteries  of  His  provi- 
dence. 

But  if  we  cannot  trace  this  mighty  work,  which  has  so  won- 
derfully commenced,  and  is  so  mercifully  carried  on,  through 
all  its  effects  on  the  understandings  and  wills  of  present  and 
future  generations,  we  may  feel  ourselves  warranted  at  least  in 
conjecturing  the  character  .and  extent  of  some  of  its  results. 
If  we  cannot  follow  the  meanderings  of  innumerable  streams 
from  their  fountain  head,  we  may  venture  to  contemplate  their 
beauty  and  magnitude  where  they  are  united  in  one  sheet  of 
living  and  perennial  water.  The  work  itself  is  a  spiritual  one, 
and  must,  on  innumerable  minds,  produce  a  spiritual  effect.  It 
is  sensibly  accomplishing  this  great  purpose  now,  and  must 
more  fully  accomplish  the  same  purpose  hereafter. 

But  what  is  a  spiritual  effect  ?  What  is  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  that  Divine  influx  which  is  now  descending  from 
God  out  of  heaven  ?  If  this  question  were  proposed  to  a  be- 
liever in  the  old  theology,  who  is  predicting  a  state  of  greater 
spiritual  progress  in  the  church,  it  would  be  curious  to  know 
what  idea  he  entertained  on  the  subject,  and  how  he  would 
express  himself.  His  notions  about  a  more  effectual  and  more 
extended  state  of  spiritual  illumination,  would  certainly  be  very 
different  from  that  which  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  writings  of 
the  New  Church.  He  would,  in  all  probability,  call  it  the 
millennium,  and  tell  you  that  that  state  would  be  one  of  de- 
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Totional  rapture  and  exultation^  —  of  rest  and  seclusion  from 
the  busy  pursuits  of  life,  —  of  abstract  meditation  on  holy 
things,  —  of  constant  attendance  on  the  external  worship  of 
the  sanctuary,  —  of  constant  indulgence  in  the  praise  and  ado- 
ration of  God.  All  this  he  might  indeed  designate  by  the  name 
of  spiritual  grace  and  spiritual  illumination  ; .  but  his  attempts  to 
describe  the  fruits  of  this  grace  and  illumination  would  only  go 
to  show  that  he  very  materially  mistook  their  true  nature,  and 
that  the  ideas  he  had  formed  on  the  subject  were  greatly  more 
natural  than  spiritual.  His  erroneous  views  would  proceed 
from  his  having  mistaken  his  natural  emotional  feelings  for 
the  true  enlightening  and  quickening  effects  of  spiritual  illu- 
mination, and  of  having  confounded  his  corporeal  experience 
with  the  silent  and  transforming  operations  of  spiritual  influx. 
We  have  already  said  that  we  cannot  adequately  compre- 
hend the  effects  of  this  spiritual  influx  in  their  minute  and 
diversifled  relations  to  the  human  mind.  It  is  derived  to  us 
from  the  Sun  of  the  spiritual  world.  It  is  the  orderly  effect  of 
a  cause  pervading  all  the  individual  intelligences  and  all  the 
organized  societies  of  heaven.  It  comes  to  us  in  silent  and 
irresistible  grandeur,  like  the  light  and  heat  of  our  solar  orb, 
which  penetrates,  beautifles,  and  fructifies  every  department 
of  nature.  It  is  felt  like  the  sphere  which  spreads  from  the 
centre  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  mysteriously  dispenses 
its  good  and  truth  to  the  remotest  precincts  of  civilized  and 
uncivilized  life.  All  the  hierarchies  of  heaven,  it  may  be, 
are  engaged,  in  some  way,  in  consummating  this  high  and 
holy  purpose.  The  Lord  is  in  the  midst  of  them,  inspiring 
them  with  His  own  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,  and  sending 
them  forth  as  emissaries  to  exalt  and  gladden  the  earth. 
His  Divine  Providence  works  in  methods  that  are  inscru- 
table, and  by  means  ihat  are  infinite  and  incalculable.  We 
do  not  understand  them  with  our  natural  minds,  or  see  them 
with  our  natural  eyes.  His  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom  ear- 
nestly desires  that  all  should  be  saved ;  and  He  graciously 
provides  the  necessary  steps  for  our  salvation.  We  may 
not  heed  the  invitation;  we  may  not  feel  the  attraction; 
we  may  not  see  the  way.  But  when  He  seems  to  be  fiur- 
thest  off,  He   is  nearest   to   us,    and  never   quits   His   holy 
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purpose  for  a  moment.  Under  all  the  bewildering  and  dis- 
couraging circumstances  of  this  life,  — under  all  our  trials  and 
temptations,  —  He  still  moves  our  minds  by  His  heavenly  in- 
fluences, and  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  our  own  liberty  and 
rationality,  translates  us  from  darkness  to  light.  We  carry  with 
us  continually,  in  .our  interior  minds,  the  promptings  of  His 
spirit,  —  the  divine  influx  emanating  from  the  unseen  world. 
We  may  resist  it,  if  we  will ;  but  it  never  ceases  to  strive  with 
us. 

We  have  asked.  What  is  a  spiritual  eflect  on  the  minds 
and  consciences  of  men  ?  And  from  all  we  have  said  above,  it 
will  be  perceived,  that  we  regard  it  as  something  that  tends  to 
give  not  only  new  life,  but  that  gives  new  strength,  new  dis- 
cernment, new  intelligence,  new  beauty,  new  elevation,  to  all 
our  faculties.  It  is  an  influx  that  must  be,  and  is,  felt  in  every 
department  of  our  social  and  individual  existence.  It  not  only 
accompanies  us  in  our  private  meditations  and  An  our  public 
worship,  but  it  follows  us  in  all  our  business  transactions,  in  all 
our  social  intercourse,  in  all  our  scientific  studies,  in  all  our 
artistic  skill,  in  all  our  professional  attainments,  in  all  that  beau- 
tifies and  makes  life  dignified  and  happy.  This  influx,  which 
we  have  already  commenced  feeling,  and  which  is  to  grow 
stronger  as  the  world  grows  older,  is  really  and  literally  to 
make  all  things  new.  Do  we  now  boast  of  our  political  insti- 
tutions, of  our  constitutional  safeguards,  of  our  wise  systems  of 
law,  of  our  enlightened  seminaries  of  learning,  of  our  admira- 
ble works  of  genius,  of  our  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  of  a 
thousand  other  forms  of  improvement  which  give  security  and 
prosperity  to  life?  The  time  will  come  when  even  these 
in  all  probability,  must  undergo  a  positive  change,  and  must  be 
moulded  by  that  heavenly  influx  into  something  more  simple, 
more  grand,  more  beautiful,  more  just,  and  more  particularly 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  renewed  and  regenerate  states. 
There  will  be  new  administrations  on  the  earth,  and  new  modes 
of  promoting  our  social  and  individual  happiness.  The  execu- 
tive officer  of  a  state  will  then  no  longer  seek  to  prostitute  his 
official  functions  to  the  service  of  himself  and  of  a  selfish  faction 
that  has  elevated  him  to  power,  but  will  honestly  and  conscien- 
tiously endeavor  to  discharge  his  duty  to  his  whole  country. 
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The  lawyer  and  the  jndge  will  seek  to  benefit  their  clients  by 
a  more  simple  form  of  legal  investigation  than  any  that  is  now 
made  use  of,  and  will  show  no  more  favor  to  the  complicated 
technicalities  which  at  present  it  takes  whole  libraries  of  books 
to  discuss,  than  they  will  to  those  systems  of  special  pleading, 
which  even  in  our  own  day  have  become  discarded  and  obso- 
lete. The  public  instructor  will  feel  more  concern  for  the 
character,  the  morals,  and  the  spiritual  improvement,  of  his 
pupil,  than  for  those  more  external  accomplishments  of  the 
memory,  which  are  now  supposed  to  give  the  only  and  the 
highest  finish  to  a  young  man's  education.  The  man  of  gen- 
ius will  speak  from  a  sphere  that  is  encompassed  by  the  earth 
on  one  side,  and  by  heaven  on  the  other ;  and  while  the  first 
will  suggest  to  his  mind  all  that  is  high  and  exalted,  and 
worthy  of  imitation,  in  the  fields  of  nature  around  him,  he 
will  dip  his  pen  in  the  bright  and  beautiful  tints  of  the  last, 
and  embody  in  his  writings  a  resemblance  and  foretaste  of  the 
eternal  world.  Even  the  man  who  is  the  humble  possessor 
of  mechanical  ingenuity  will  soar  far  above  the  aims  of  the 
same  class  of  men  at  present ;  and  the  great  purpose  of  his 
life  will  be,  to  show  his  kindness  by  his  skill,  and  as  far  as  in 
him  lies,  to  make  his  fellow-mortals  comfortable  and  happy. 

Such  we  take  to  be  the  legitimate  effects  of  influx  into  our 
disordered  world,  when  it  is  properly  received.  Such  will  be 
the  glorious  results  of  a  more  advanced  state  of  regeneration. 
Heaven  and  earth  will  be  brought  nearer  to  each  other. 
Men,  under  the  influence  of  religion,  will  not  then  hang  down 
their  heads,  drop  down  their  arms,  indulge  in  fanatical  and  su- 
perstitious reveries,  and  foolishly  imagine  that  the  lower  they 
sink  in  indolence  and  inaction,  the  higher  they  rise  in  the 
scale  of  spiritual  improvement.  Such  a  state  could  never  be 
made  to  constitute  what  is  called  millennial  glory.  Such  a 
condition  could  never  be  the  effect  of  a  new  life  wrought  out 
by  the  divine  influences  of  God's  holy  spirit.  The  kingdom 
of  God  is  a  kingdom  of  uses ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  it 
will  be  brought  down  hereafter  to  earth,  will  be  the  amount  and 
the  character  of  the  improvement  which  will  everywhere  take 
place  amongst  men.  We  shall  then  have  beauty  for  ashes. 
The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  will  rejoice  and  blossom 
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as  the  rose.  Every  calling,  every  pursnit,  every  stady  of  life, 
will  act  in  harmony  with  the  movements  and  purposes  of 
spiritual  influx.  We  shall  see  order  and  beauty  in  everything 
around  us.  We  shall  drink  largely  from  streams  whose  foun- 
tains are  imbued  with  the  quickening  properties  of  love  in  the 
unseen  world.  We  shall  understand  better  than  we  do  now 
what  tinily  constitutes  heavenly  as  well  as  earthly  felicity. 
Everything  around  us  will  be  adorned  and  beautified.  Every- 
thing within  us  will  be  orderly  and  happy.  Such  a  state  of 
society  will  not  come  soon.  None  of  us  who  are  at  present 
on  the  earth  will  live  to  see  it.  But  let  us  not  forget  the 
divine  promise  :  ^^  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new  I  Heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away,  but  My  words  shall  not  pass  away.*' 

A.  J.  c. 


THE    DIVINE  PROVIDENCE, 

IN     ITS     DEALINGS     WITH     MANKIND. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Providence,  Direct  and  Permissive. 
Things  done  by  man  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  Law  are  in 
the  direct  Providence.  Those  done  in  opposition  to  that  Law 
are  in  the  permissive  Providence. 

God  may  permit  a  man  to  break  His  Law,  but  He  cannot 
dispose  him  to  do  it ;  for,  in  that,  God  would  be  doing  violence 
to  His  own  qualities.  God  desires  all  men  to  love  and  obey 
His  laws,  and  He  provides  the  means.  And  by  Redemption 
man  is  held  in  freedom  to  do  so  or  not. 

This  is  direct  Providence,  reaching  out  the  helping  hand  of 
mercy  to  all  men.  But  if  men  will  not  accept  these  Divine  in- 
fluences, but  act  against  them,  God  does  not  prevent  them  from 
exercising  their  wills  in  doing  wrong,  because  that  would  de- 
stroy them  as  men. 

Freedom  and  rationality  God  gives  to  every  man  as  his  own. 
Take  these  away  and  tliere  would  be  nothing  human  left  ;  the 
man  would  be  gone.  Through  these  faculties  he  is  to  be  i^- 
generated  and  developed  as  an  immortal  intelligence,  by  the 
Divine  principles  and  powers  constantly  given. 
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If,  in  the  exercise  of  this  freedom  and  rationality,  he  receives 
and  appropriates  the  goods  and  truths  offered  according  to  the 
Divine  Laws,  he  will  be  made  in  God*s  image  and  likeness. 
But  if  he  opposes  those  laws  and  perverts  the  means  given  to 
selfish  ends,  he  will  be  in  disorder  without  that  image  and  like- 
ness. In  the  orderly  creation  there  is  heaven ;  in  the  disorderly, 
there  must  be  the  opposite. 

Now,  though  God  does  not  prevent  us  from  willing  evil,  yet 
He  does  prevent  us  from  carrying  out  a  great  many  of  our  evil 
desires  into  outward  acts.  Indeed,  all  our  outward  acts  are 
under  His  control ;  and  yet  the  will  is  free.  For  as  we  are 
constant  recipients  of  life  and  strength  from  Him,  therefore 
if  there  is  no  other  way  to  prevent  it  He  can  withhold  the 
physical  ability  to  act  without  touching  the  will.  A  man  can 
will  to  do  wrong  when  he  has  not  the  power  to  execute  it. 
Therefore  when  m^n  does  a  wicked  deed  God  permits  it  be- 
cause He  sees  that  He  can  either  bring  about  some  good  by  it 
or  prevent  some  greater  evil. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  God  does  not  provide  the  sin 
of  the  will,  the  evil  desire,  but  only  permits  the  outward  act ; 
to  steal  a  horse,  we  will  say.  The  real  sin,  the  act  of  the  will, 
was  committed  before  the  horse  was  taken. 

The  point  to  be  well  understood  is  this:  The  freedom  of 
the  will,  which  brings  about  the  depravity  of  the  heart,  is  not 
a  permitted  thing.  It  is  the  condition  of  our  existence  as  men. 
God  does  not  permit  us  to  be  free.  He  conditioned  us  to  be 
free,  in  will  and  thought.  Therefore,  as  this  freedom  is  the 
law  of  our  being,  bearing  the  impress  of  the  Divine  Will  by 
our  very  existence,  God  exercises  over  it  neither  permission 
nor  prohibition  of  desire  or  intention.  As  long  as  we  have  be- 
ing, that  freedom  is  a  matter  of  course. 

We  are  so  constituted  with  wills  and  understandings,  free- 
dom and  rationality,  as  to  receive,  feel,  and  know  something 
of  the  Divine  Goods  and  Truths,  and  thus  to  be  conjoined  with 
our  Heavenly  Father  and  have  eternal  existence.  Thus  the 
eternal  laws  of  Jehovah,  upon  which  our  existence  and  free- 
dom depend  and  rest,  are  not  matters  of  permission. 

But  we  should  understand  that  there  is  a  Divine  Will  in  all 
the  Providences  of  God,  the  Permissive  as  well  as  the  Direct ; 
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and  that  they  are  all  filled  with  mercy.  For  God  never  per- 
mits a  thing  to  take  place  that  He  does  not  see  to  be  best 
nnder  the  circumstances*  And  seeing  it  to  be  best.  He  must 
have  a  will  in  it,  because  His  will  must  be  in  everything  that  is 
for  the  best. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  His  will  is  in  the  malice  and  de- 
ceit of  the  human  heart ;  for  such  things  God  neither  wills  nor 
loves.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  evils  of  the 
soul  are  from  the  abuse  of  man's  freedom  ;  and  that  though 
God's  will  is  in  the  freedom  as  the  condition  of  man's  exist- 
ence, yet  that  it  is  not  in  the  abuse  of  that  freedom ;  because 
that  would  destroy  the  freedom  itself,  and  make  man  a  machine 
and  God  the  Author  of  all  evil. 

In  permitting  the  man  to  steal  the  horse,  then,  God  did  not 
provide  that  he  should  desire  to  steal,  but  allowed  him  to  take 
the  horse,  and  thus  let  the  world  know  that  he  was  a  thief 
at  heart ;  so  that,  by  an  arrest,  a  trial,  and  imprisonment,  he 
might  perhaps  be  brought  to  see  his  depravity  and  repent 
But  if  he  should  not,  perhaps  some  young  men,  who  were  in- 
dulging in  thievish  thoughts,  might  thereby  be  brought  to  re- 
flection and  reformation. 

God  Himself  knows  the  good  which  He  will  be  able  to 
bring  about  by  every  outward  exposition  of  the  soul's  evils. 

But  let  us  examine  this  subject  a  little  more  closely,  for  it 
is  an  important  point  of  doctrine,  and  one  which  we  think  is 
very  imperfectly  understood. 

Now  man  is  either  something  or  nothing;  and  God  either 
is  or  is  not  the  direct  and  willing  Author  of  all  sin  and  de- 
pravity. We  know  that  everything  He  permits,  and  that  all 
the  troubles  and  sufferings  of  mankind,  are  for  the  best  nn- 
der the  circumstances.  And  yet,  it  is  not  true  from  this,  that 
the  circumstances  are  all  right,  or  that  they  might  not  have 
been  much  better  and  the  sufferings  avoided,  if  man  had  made 
proper  use  of  his  freedom  and  reason.  Nor  is  it  true  that 
the  evil  desires  of  man's  will  are  right,  or  were  provided  and 
intended  by  the  Lord ;  for  this  would  destroy  the  very  foun- 
dation of  human  nature  and  even  of  heaven  itself. 

God  then  has  a  merciful  providence  in  all  the  events  of  this 
world.     But  there  is  a  marked  distinction  between  the  direct 
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and  the  permissive  providences.  The  things  which  are  of  the 
direct  providence  are  all  the  creations,  progressions,  and  fulfil- 
ments of  the  Divine  Law,  and  are  good  and  true.  While 
those  which  are  of  the  permissive  providence  are  external 
transgressions,  and  are  evidences  that  the  law  in  the  will  of 
man  is  broken.  By  permissive  providence  our  evils  of  heart 
are  exposed  ;  by  direct  providence  they  may  be  removed  if  we 
will  give  our  cooperation.  By  permissive  providence  we  may 
be  brought  by  our  sinful  acts  to  see  that  we  need  regenera- 
tion ;  by  direct  providence  we  may  be  regenerated  if  we  will 
yield  to  the  Divine  Law  and  obey  it.  In  permissive  provi- 
dence God's  will  is  not  in  harmony  with  man's  will,  and  man 
acts  from  his  own  wisdom  ;  in  direct  providence,  God's  will  is 
with  man's  will,  and  man  acts  from  the  Lord's  Wisdom,  but 
in  perfect  freedom.  Therefore  though  God's  will  is  in  His 
permissive  providence,  yet  it  is  not  in  the  depravity  of  the 
sinner,  but  in  the  iLse  which  He  can  bring  about  by  letting  the 
sinner  bring  his  evils  out  into  acts  before  the  world. 

But  it  does  not  follow,  from  all  this,  that  the  sinner,  who 
is  thus  permitted  to  ultimate  his  sins,  will  consequently  after- 
wards see  them  and  become  regenerated.  No :  he  may  go  on 
in  transgressions  until  he  is  hardened  in  murder,  adultery,  and 
all  manner  of  evils.  And  if  this  is  permitted  ^-as  we  all  know 
is  sometimes  the  case,  —  we  may  be  assured  that  under  all  his 
trials,  he  has  refused  to  yield  to  the  ever  offered  Spirit  of 
Truth  until  his  whole  life  has  become  a  loathsome  spectacle. 
And  a  picture  so  appalling,  brought  out  to  public  view,  may  be 
the  means  of  causing  many  to  shudder  at  the  dreadful  depravity 
of  the  human  heart  and  to  turn  to  the  Lord. 

Many  are  falling  into  the  false  idea  that  man  must  ultimate 
his  sins  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them  and  that  he  cannot  be  re- 
generated without.  But  this  is  a  great  mistake.  Every  evil 
desire  of  the  heart  that  a  man  sees  to  be  wrong  and  opposed  to 
the  Divine  Law,  he  need  not  ultimate  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it. 
He  knows  it  is  vile.  Every  ultimation  of  a  sin  that  man  thus 
sees  tends  to  confirm  the  soul  in  its  evils.  And  men  should 
know  that,  to  all,  who  in  any  degree  know  right  from  wrong, 
power  is  extended,  through  the  Redemption  wrought  by  our 
Lord,  whereby  they  can  resist  the  wrong.     For  all  are  held  in 
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equilibrium,  and  can  use  the  truth  thej  have  without  ultimating 
the  sins  it  shows  them. 

God's  efforts  are  to  keep  us  from  indulging  in  evils.  There- 
fore if  we  commit  a  sinful  deed  it  is  sure  evidence  of  our  dis- 
regard for  God  and  His  Law,  in  that  act.  And  when  in  the 
Light  of  the  Word,  we  find  ourselves  violating  a  single  Divine 
Law,  by  word  or  deed,  we  should  take  warning  at  once.  For 
in  it  God  says  to  us,  I  am  permitting  a  certain  quality  of  your 
vileness  to  show  itself,  that  you  may  know,  from  the  eternal 
Laws  of  My  Providence,  that  I  cannot,  in  your  present  state, 
directly  reach  that  particular  evil  propensity  of  your  nature 
with  all  the  Power  of  My  Truth  and  Love.  For  if  I  could, 
you  would  never  have  been  permitted  to  ultimate  that  sin. 
Stop,  therefore,  I  beseech  you,  where  you  are,  and  turn  ye  to 
Me  ;  for  why  will  you  die  ?  a.  8. 


THE   CONVICTION  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

The  Lord  says  of  the  Comforter,  or  Holy  Spirit,  which  He 
was  about  to  send  to  His  disciples,  — 

'^  And  when  he  is  come,  he  will  convince  the  world  of  sin,  and  of 
righteousness,  and  of  judgment. 

"  Of  sin,  because  they  believe  not  on  Me  ;  of  righteoasness,  be- 
cause I  go  to  My  Father,  and  ye  see  Me  no  more  ;  of  judgment,  be- 
cause the  prince  of  this  world  is  judged."     John  xvi.  8)-ll. 

The  common  translation,  in  verse  8th,  reads,  "  He  will  re- 
prove the  world,'*  but  convince  instead  of  reprove  is  so  evidently 
a  better  meaning,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  adopt  it. 

In  order  to  understand  the  force  and  sense  of  these  words, 
let  us  recollect  what  the  Lord  came  into  the  world  to  do. 
Men  were  spiritually  lost.  They  had  wandered  far  out  of  the 
heavenly  way  :  they  had  no  power  of  their  own  to  return  into 
it.  They  did  not  even  know  how  far  astray  they  had  gone. 
The  Lord  came  to  restore  them  into  that  way,  and  to  enable 
them  to  walk  in  it.  And  the  restoration  must  be  effected 
according  to  the  laws  of  Divine  order,  and  in  perfect  com- 
patibility with  human  freedom.     It  was  by  an  abuse  of  that 
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rational  freedom  from  the  first  and  always  given  to  man,  that 
he  departed  out  of  the  right  way.  Without  such  freedom, 
he  would  not  he  a  man.  It  was  a  paii;  of  that  Divine  like- 
ness into  which  he  was  at  first  created,  and  which  God  will 
never  take  away.  Without  it  he  could  no  more  have  been 
capable  of  enjoying  the  blessedness  of  heaven,  than  he  would 
have  been  of  incurring  the  guilt  which  deprives  him  of  it.  This 
being  so,  he  cannot  be  saved  and  brought  back  into  the  right 
way,  without  an  act  of  choice  and  consent  on  his  part.  If  it 
could  be  done  by  an  arbitrary  act  on  the  part  of  God,  no  doubt 
all  could  and  would  be  saved. 

There  were,  then,  two  things  for  the  Lord  to  do,  in  order 
to  restore  the  human  race  from  sin  and  death.  In  the  first 
place.  He  must  enable  them  to  see  their  lost  and  wretched  con- 
dition. He  must  make  them  ki\ow,  to  such  an  extent  as  they 
were  capable  of  understanding  it,  how  far  they  had  gone  astray 
from  their  Father's  fold.  For  this  purpose  He  came  a  light 
into  the  world,  that  whoso  would  follow  Him,  should  not  "  walk 
in  darkness,  but  have  the  light  of  life." 

But  in  the  second  place,  He  must  enable  them  to  walk  in  His 
way,  when  He  has  shown  it  to  them.  Men  were  at  that  time 
almost  wholly  under  bondage  to  evil  spirits.  They  had  indeed 
come  into  this  bondage  by  their  own  free  act,  by  choosing  evil 
instead  of  good ;  but  they  could  not  release  themselves  from  it, 
because,  by  coming  into  it,  they  had  not  only  lost  the  knowledge 
of  their  true  condition,  but  had  given  themselves  up  to  those 
who  would  take  away  their  fireedom,  and  retain  them  in  subjec- 
tion to  themselves.  The  Lord,  at  His  coming,  conquered  these 
our  spiritual  enemies,  and  restored  the  spiritual  equilibrium  be- 
tween good  and  evil ;  and  He  not  only  gave  the  true  light  of 
life,  that  man  might  see  the  way  to  Himself ;  but  He  gave  them 
the  life  of  love  towards  Him  and  of  faith  in  Him,  by  which  they 
might  come  to  Him  and  be  saved.  And  the  Holy  Spirit,  or 
Comforter,  was  the  Divine  influence  proceeding  from  Him- 
self, by  which  He  communicated  these  gifls. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is   the  "  Spirit  of  Truth  ;  "  and  by  it  the 
Lord  convinces  the  world  of  such  things  as  they  have  need 
to  be  convinced  of,  in  order  that  they  may  be  led  to  look  to- 
Him  for  salvation,  and  to  receive  it.     And  first.  He  will  con- 
vince the  world  of  sin,  because  they  believe  not  vu  Hvkv. 
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The  Lord  says  (John  xv.  22),  ^^  If  I  had  not  come  and 
spoken  unto  them,  they  had  not  had  sin  ;  but  now  they  hare 
no  cloak  for  their  sin."  And  again  (v.  24)  :  "  If  I  had  not 
done  among  tliem  the  works  which  no  other  man  did,  they 
had  not  had  sin  ;  but  now  have  they  both  seen  and  hated  both 
Me  and  My  Father."  Hero  the  Lord  plainly  teaches,  tliat  un- 
less He  had  come  into  the  world,  men  would  no  longer  haTe 
had  a  knowledge  of  what  sin  was,  and  consequently,  would 
have  been  incapable  of  repentance,  and  therefore  must  have 
perished  spiritually.  The  words  which  the  Lord  spake  to  men 
in  the  world  were  Divine  truths,  which  teach  concerning  Him- 
self, concerning  spiritual  life,  and  consequently  concerning  sin, 
or  whatever  is  opposed  to  spiritual  life.  To  believe  in  Him  is 
to  acknowledge  and  receive  the  truths  which  He  teaches,— 
to  receive  them  not  only  in  the  memory  and  the  understand- 
ing, but  also  in  the  life.  Not  to  believe  in  Him  is  to  reject 
these  truths,  and  consequently  to  disobey  them.  And  as  He 
was  Himself  the  light  by  which  alone  truths  could  be  seen, 
and  by  which  alone  it  could  be  seen  what  was  sin  ;  therefore 
He  says,  ^^  This  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the 
world ;  and  men  have  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  be- 
cause their  deeds  were  evil "  (John  iii.  19).  Those  that  do 
not  believe  in  Him,  that  is,  who  do  not  receive  His  instruc- 
tions after  having  heard  them,  must  needs  remain  in  their  sins ; 
because  the  only  deliverance  from  sin  is  in  receiving  and  obey- 
ing the  Divine  truth.  Thus  the  Spirit  convince%  the  world  of 
sin,  because  it  will  not  believe  in  Him. 

But  it  is  said  furttier,  that  the  Spirit  will  convince  the  world 
of  righteousness,  because  the  Lord  went  to  the  Father,  and 
they  should  see  Him  no  more.  The  reason  why  men  could 
not,  before  the  Lord's  coming,  receive  the  life  of  good,  un- 
perverted,  from  Him,  was  because  there  was  no  adequate  me- 
dium for  communicating  it  without  perverting  it.  Therefore 
the  Lord  made  His  own  Humanity  a  *•  new  and  living  way," 
by  which  they  might  be  enabled  to  receive  it.  But  He  did 
this  by  glorifying  that  humanity,  and  uniting  it  with  the  es- 
sential Divinity.  This  unition  is  what  is  signified  by  His 
going  to  the  Father.  And  this  union  of  the  Divine  and  hu- 
man in  Him,  is  the  marriage  of  good  and   truth  in  the  sa- 
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ireme  sense,  for  it  is  the  infinite  marriage  of  the  Divine 
Truth  with  the  Divine  Good.  From  this  union  in  Him  de- 
cends  the  heavenly  marriage  of  good  and  truth  in  the  minds 
if  angels  and  men.  And  from  this  influx  comes  all  the  ability 
Den  have  to  see  and  apprehend  anything  concerning  this  mar- 
lage,  all  the  desire  they  can  feel  to  have  it  accomplished  in 
hemselves,  and  all  the  capacity  they  can  have  for  the  actual 
injunction  of  their  own  will  and  understanding,  by  which 
hey  are  enabled  to  perform  works  of  righteousness  from  the 
Liord,  according  to  His  words  in  John  (xiv.  12)  :  "  He  that 
>elieveth  on  Me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also ;  and 
rreater  than  these  shall  he  do,  because  I  go  to  the  Father." 
?or  the  works  which  are  here  meant  are  the  works  of  over- 
;oming  evil  in  temptations,  by  means  of  which  the  internal  mind 
s  opened,  and  the  way  prepared  for  the  reception  of  influx  from 
leaven,  by  which  the  internal  and  external  are  conjoined,  and 
nade  to  act  as  one.  These  things,  by  which  man  is  regen- 
erated, or  born  from  above,  and  anew,  are  a  finite  image  of  the 
Divine  work  of  glorifying  the  Humanity,  which  the  Lord  did ; 
ind  because,  after  this  work  was  fully  accomplished.  He  could 
enable  men  the  more  fully  to  do  this,  their  finite  work,  therefore 
Ele  said  that  they  should  do  greater  works  than  those  which  He 
^and  they  from  Him)  were  then  doing,  because  He  was  going 
\o  the  Father. 

As  tlierefore  it  was  only  by  the  Lord's  presenting  Himself 
>ef0re  men  in  the  fiesh,  and  in  His  Humanity  bringing  down 
His  Divine  truth  to  the  level  of  their  state  of  apprehension, 
that  His  Spirit  could  convince  them  of  sin,  so  only  by  and 
ifter  the  completion  of  the  work  begun  by  the  assumption  of 
Humanity,  namely,  by  the  glorification  and  full  unitiou  of  it 
virith  the  Divinity,  could  the  world  be  convinced  of  righteous- 
ness ;  that  is,  made  sensible  of  what  it  truly  is,  and  what  it 
requires  of  them.  The  Lord  must  first  become  righteousness 
itself  as  to  His  assumed  natural,  before  His  Spirit  could  have 
i  Divine  pattern  of  the  work  of  righteousness  to  show  us,  that 
we  could  comprehend  and  accept  of  in  our  hearts.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  Spirit  convinces  the  world  of  righteousness,  because 
the  Lord  goes  to  the  Father,  and  they  see  Him  no  more. 

They  see  Him  no  longer  in  an  external  manner.     It  was 
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necessary  that  He  should  go  away,  so  that  they  could  no  longer 
see  Him  in  this  manner,  in  order  that  He  might  enable  them 
to  see  and  receive  Him  in  an  internal  manner.  They  saw 
Him  externally,  because  He  was  in  a  material  body  like  that 
of  other  men  to  all  appearance.  His  going  away  was  not  t 
going  to  a  distant  place,  but  an  entrance  to  a  different  state, 
in  which  He  must  put  off  the  externals  by  which  men  were 
enabled  to  see  Him  any  longer  with  their  natural  eyes.  He 
must  ascend  even  to  the  Father,  in  order  that  He  may  draw 
all  men  to  Himself,  —  raise  them  up  from  the  low  and  unre- 
ceptive  state  in  which  He  found  them  at  His  coming,  into  t 
higher  and  more  internal  state,  in  which  they  can  receive  more 
and  better  things  from  Him,  and  have  some  correct  idea  of  His 
Divine  Goodness. 

But  it  is  said,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  Spirit  wOl  ^^  con- 
vince the  world  of  judgment,  because  the  prince  of  this  world 
is  judged."  What  is  meant  by  convincing  the  world  of  judg- 
ment ?  Judgment  has  relation  to  the  Divine  Truth,  especially  as 
to  its  work  of  separating  what  is  evil  irom.  what  is  good.  Right- 
eousness, on  the  contrary,  has  respect  to  the  Divine  Good. 
And  to  convince  the  world  of  righteousness  signifies,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  make  known  to  men  the  quality  of  the  L#ord's 
righteousness,  or  of  His  Divine  Good  ;  which  could  only  be  done 
by  its  exhibition  in  the  Divine  Human,  and  by  influx  thence 
into  the  minds  of  men.  But  to  convince  the  world  of  judg- 
ment, means  to  manifest  to  the  understanding  and  apprehen&ion 
of  men,  the  character  and  operation  of  His  Divine  Truth,  that 
they  may  judge  themselves  by  it ;  or  rather,  suffer  Him,  by  it, 
so  to  judge  them,  that  they  may  know  what  manner  of  persons 
they  are,  and  thence  know  what  the  false  and  the  evil  is, 
which  they  ought  to  judge  and  reject  in  themselves. 

The  Lord,  at  His  first  coming,  as  well  as  at  His  second,  per- 
formed a  general  judgment  in  the  world  of  spirits ;  by  which 
the  evil  were  condemned  to  hell,  and  the  good  raised  up  into 
heaven.  The  performance  of  this  judgment  is  denoted  by  the 
words,  "  The  prince  of  this  world  is  judged."  Before  this 
judgment  was  accomplished,  the  world,  that  is,  men  on  earth, 
could  not  have  been  convinced  of  judgment,  because  the  worid 
of  spirits  was  full  of  evil  spirits,  by  whom  almost  all  the  light  of 
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ieaven  was  intercepted  from  the  minds  of  men,  and  all  judg- 
Dent  was  perverted,  before  its  operations  could  descend  and 
nanifest  themselves  to  men  in  this  world.      But  afterwards, 
vhen  the  evil  had  \)een  cast  into  hell,  the  world  of  spirits  re- 
luced  to  order,  and  the  good,  who  had  been  preserved  in  the 
ower  earth  in  expectation   of  the  Lord's  coming,  had  been 
elevated  into  heaven,  the  operation  of  the  Divine  truth  in 
ndging  and  separating  good  from  evil  and  truth  firom  falsity, 
tiaving   been  thus    brought   fully  into  effect  in  the  spiritual 
ivorld,  could  also  be  made  manifest  to  men  in  this  world.     And 
then  the  Spirit  could  convince  men  of  judgment,  could  present 
bo  their  minds,  in  clear  light,  the  judgment  which  the  Divine 
truth  renders  upon  things  beneath ;  convincing  them,  to  full 
acknowledgment,  that  evil  is  evil,  that  falsity  is  falsity,  and  that 
both  these  are  infernal ;  and  that  all  that  is  good  and  true  is 
heavenly,   and   from   the  Lord.     And  thus  is   answered   the 
prayer  which  the  Lord's  disciples  are  taught  in  the  Psalms  to 
make :  ^^  Judge  me,  O  Lord  my  God,  according  to  Thy  righte- 
ousness "    (Ps.  XXXV.  24).  D.   H.   H. 


REMARKS  UPON  MATTHEW  v.  25,  26. 

"  Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly,  whiles  thoa  art  in  the  way 
with  him ;  lest  at  any  time  the  adversary  deliver  thee  to  the  judge, 
and  the  judge  deliver  thee  to  the  officer,  and  thou  be  cast  into  prison. 
Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  Thou  shalt  by  no  means  come  out  thence,  till 
thou  hast  paid  the  uttermost  farthing.** 

This  passage  contains  most  important  practical  truth  in  its 
literal  sense ;  but  the  interior  sense  is  so  connected  with  and  in- 
volved in  the  literal  one,,  that  we  need,  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  bearing  of  the  passage  upon  the  life  in  the  most  useful 
manner,  to  obtain  some  distinct  view  of  what  is  more  interior 
than  its  letter. 

The  passage  is  intimately  connected  with  what  precedes  it. 
Indeed,  the  subject  of  that  and  this  is  one. 

The  preceding  verse  teaches  that  we  are  to  make  it  our  first 
duty,  when  a  brother  has  anything  against  us,  to  be  reconciled 
to  him.    And  the  brother  there  is  especially  what  constitutes 

VOL.  xu.  47 
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the  brother  or  neighbor  m  the  spiritual  tense;  and  diis  is  good, 
or  charity, — lore  to  the  neighbor.  To  lemeBber  that  oor 
brother  has  anything  against  os»  is  to  caD  to  mind  that  we  have 
done  something,  or  that  there  issomething  in  oor  minds,  whick 
is  against  neighborly  love* 

It  is  this  neighboriy  love  which  is  meant  by  the  adrenaiy. 
It  is  an  adversary,  or  is  called  soch,  in  the  same  sense  that  the 
Lord  is  called  the  enemy  of  the  wicked.  The  enmity  is  not 
on  the  part  of  the  Lord,  hot  on  that  of  the  sinner.  So  the 
adreneness,  if  we  may  use  the  woid,  is  not  on  the  part  of 
charity,  bot  on  the  part  of  what  is  in  onrselves  that  is  opposed 
to  it. 

When  it  is  suggested  to  ns  by  the  ministering  spirits  of  the 
Lord,  that  there  is  a  state  of  feeling  or  coarse  ^  acti<m  in  ns, 
which  is  contrary  to  true  neighbcNrly  dnty  of  doing  to  otheis 
as  we  would  hare  them  do  to  as,  it  is  painfbl  to  our  natural 
feelings  of  self-love  and  pride.  These  feel  the  promptings  to 
neighboriy  duty,  and  especially  the  suggestion  of  deficiency  in 
regard  to  our  neighborly  duty,  as  the  accusations  of  an  ad- 
versary. 

The  Lord's  injunction  is,  **  Agree  with  him  quickly,  whiles 
thou  art  in  the  way  with  him."  We  are  likely  to  be  in  the 
way  with  him,  when  the  suggestion  is  made ;  especially  when 
it  comes  to  us,  not  from  without,  but  from  within :  for  then  it 
is  the  free  thought  of  our  own  mind,  which,  from  what  the 
Lord  has  done  in  us,  we  have  been  prepared  to  entertain. 

But  to  that  in  us  which  is  not  from  the  Lord,  the  neighboriy 
suggestion  is  an  adversary. 

We  agree  with  our  adversary  while  we  are  in  the  way  with  « 
him,  if,  when  the  sense  of  our  failure  of  duty  towards  our 
brother  exists,  we  respond  to  it.  We  agree  with  him  if  we 
put  down  as  sinful  and  wrong  our  self-love  and  pride,  and  in 
our  minds  favor  the  Lord's  truth,  in  the  light  of  which  we  feel 
condemned.  If  then  at  the  first  appearing  of  our  adversaiy, 
while  we  are  seeing  ourselves  in  the  light  of  Divine  truth,  we 
agree  with  him  against  the  very  strong  tendencies  to  the  con- 
trary in  ourselves ;  and  then,  afterwards,  continue  the  agree- 
ment with  him,  and  the  condemnation  of  what  is  opposed  to 
him  in  ourselves,  the   most  happy  consequences  will  follow. 
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There  will  be  a  victory  in  ns  of  neighborly  love  over  what 
18  opposed  to  it ;  and  this  victory  will  be  repeated  from  day  to 
day,  and  we  shall  be  advancing  by  regular  steps  in  the  way  of 
regeneration. 

•*  Lest  at  any  time  the  adversary  deliver  thee  to  the  judge." 
The  deliverance  by  the  adversary  to  the  judge  takes  place,  if 
we  do  not  agree  with  the  former ;  that  is,  if  we  do  not  compel 
ourselves  to  think  and  to  act  in  agreement  with  what  comes  to 
Qs  from  the  Lord ;  or,  which  is  the  same,  what  comes  to  us 
from  His  Word  :  for  the  suggestion  of  our  failure  in  respect  to 
our  neighborly  duty,  has,  somehow,  come  from  the  truth  of  His 
Word.  Thus  we  see  that  to  agree  with  the  adversary  is  to 
compel  ourselves  to  believe  and  to  entertain  the  truth  of  the 
Lord's  Word,  notwithstanding  the  humiliation  it  requires  of 
ourselves. 

Not  to  agree  with  our  adversary,  and  to  be  delivered  to  the 
judge,  is  to  entertain  our  natural  selfish  sentiments  m  opposi- 
tion  to  the  Divine  truth. 

A  judge  is  one  who  administers  judgment ;  and  judgment  is 
the  application  of  truth,  or  of  law  which  should  be  true,  to  the 
decision  of  a  matter.  A  judicial  decision  settles  and  fixes  the 
principle  which  it  affirms.  There  takes  place  in  our  minds 
what  answers  to  a  judicial  decision,  when  we  confirm  anything 
by  the  understanding.  When  we  say  and  confirm  in  our  un- 
derstanding, that  the  Lord's  teaching  in  regard  to  our  neigh- 
borly duty  is  right,  and  condemn  as  wrong  and  fiilse  what  our 
pride  inclines  us  to  affirm,  there  is  what  answers  to  a  right 
judicial  decision.  It  is  a  decision  agreeing  with  our  adversaiy. 
But  when  we  do  not  agree  with  our  adversary,  when  we  do 
not  affirm  the  teachings  of  the  Lord's  Word,  and  the  sugges- 
tion of  His  angels,  but,  carried  away  by  our  self-love,  disagree 
with  our  adversary,  disagree  with  the  Lord's  Word,  and  affirm 
the  false  and  evil  suggestions  arising  from  what  is  evil  in  us, 
we  make  what  answers  to  an  unrighteous  judgment,  a  false 
judicial  decision ;  and  we  settle  in  our  minds,  as  nothing  can 
settle  but  the  affirmation  of  the  understanding,  a  false  and 
evil  principle. 

Coming  thus  to  affirm  in  the  understanding  what  our  evils 
suggest,  is  what  is  meant  by  being  delivered  to  the  judge. 
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**  And  the  jodge  deliver  thee  to  the  officer.*' 

The  officer  is  the  person  who  executes  the  law  that  the  jndge 
establishes.  Hence,  to  be  delivered  hj  the  judge  to  the  officer, 
is  to  execute,  to  cany  into  effect  in  our  practice,  that  principle 
which  the  understanding,  under  the  influence  of  our  sdfish 
loves,  has  affirmed.  To  be  delivered  to  the  officer  is  to  act 
from  a  ialse  principle  which  we  have  confirmed  in  our  under- 
standing. 

When  a  man,  led  by  evil  loves  in  himself,  has  confirmed  in 
his  understanding  as  right,  a  principle  that  iavors  such  loves, 
and  acts  from  it  thus  confirmed,  he  does  what  is  called  in  the 
Doctrines  dohig  evil  from  purpoie.  And  when  he  does  it 
thus,  it  becomes  a  part  of  himself.  For  man  consists  of  will 
and  understanding ;  and  when,  confirming  the  evil  love  of  his 
will  by  false  reasonings  of  his  understanding,  he  brings  forth 
the  evil  love  into  act,  he  unites  the  will  and  understanding  in 
the  evil,  and  thus  makes  it  fully  of  his  life. 

**  And  thou  be  cast  into  prison."  To  be  in  prison  is  to  be 
restrained  of  our  liberty.  Here  it  is  to  be  deprived  of  spirit- 
ual liberty,  which  consists  in  doing  good  firom  purpose,  that  is, 
doing  good  affirmed  and  confirmed  to  be  such  by  the  under- 
standing enlightened  by  Divine  truth. 

Doing  evil  from  purpose  binds  a  man,  —  imprisons  him  in  it 
How  much,  and  how  strongly  it  imprisons  him,  appears  from 
what  follows :  —  "  Verily  I  say  unto  thee.  Thou  shalt  by  no 
means  come  out  thence,  till  thou  hast  paid  the  uttermost  £BU^ 
thing." 

This  shows  us  most  plainly  that  it  is  a  work  of  exceeding 
difficulty  to  escape  from  evil,  when  we  justify  the  doing  of  it 
by  the  understanding.  It  is  not  indeed  said  that  they  cannot 
regain  their  freedom,  who  have  done  evil  from  purpose ;  but  the 
terms  used  in  relation  to  it  show  that  the  difficulty  of  dcung  it 
is  great  almost  beyond  conception. 

Hence  it  may  appear  that  by  taking  into  account  somewhat 
the  interior  sense  of  the  passage  of  which  we  speak,  the  force 
of  its  doctrine  more  fully  appears. 
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THE    CAMEL. 

In  some  important  respects  the  Camel  resembles  the  ass :  — 
he  is  a  beast  of  burden,  capable  of  carrying  heavy  loads ;  he 
san  live  on  the  coarsest  food ;  he  is  coarse-grained  and  lacks 
sensitiveness. 

'But  he  is  swifter  than  the  ass,  and  carries  larger  burdens. 

His  broad  cushioned  foot  adapts  him  to  the  loose  sand  and 
gravel  of  the  desert. 

He  is  not  erratic,  like  the  ass  ;  but  he  is  sullen  and  impatient 
in  temper,  especially  when  receiving  his  load  and  beginning  his 
journey.  , 

When  fairly  started,  he  is  more  enduring  of  work  than  any 
other  animal. 

He  is  a  ruminating  animal ;  and  is  especially  distinguished 
by  the  capacity  for  carrying  water  a  long  time  in  one  of  his 
stomachs,  using  it  very  sparingly  to  supply  the  waste  of  his 
close-skinned,  dry  organization.  This  stomach  he  has  in  com- 
mon with  other  ruminating  animals  ;  but  it  closes  more  tightly, 
and  the  camel  draws  from  it  very  slowly. 

The  hump  answers  in  relation  to  food  a  similar  purpose  as 
the  water-stomach  in  relation  to  drink.  When  the  camel  is 
well-fed,  the  hump  grows  large ;  but  on  long  desert  journeys 
it  shrinks,  and  in  extremity  almost  disappears. 

These  two  peculiarities  fit  the  camel  for  long,  hard  journeys ; 
in  performing  which  he  excels  every  other  beast  of  burden. 

As  the  ass  corresponds  to  the  first-developed  reason,  which 
deals  with  the  particulars  of  natural  experiment  and  science, 
the  camel  represents  the  more  mature  and  comprehensive 
reason,  which  deals  with  these  particulars  in  groups,  and  en- 
deavors to  comprehend  the  general  bearings  of  the  whole  do- 
main of  knowledge. 

In  the  later  years  of  youth  a  change  comes  over  the  mind. 
The  erratic  freakiness  diminishes ;  states  of  meditation,  or  men- 
tal rumination,  increase.  The  youth  feels  equal  to  any  reach 
of  the  understanding.  Perhaps  he  desires  to  travel,  and  ex- 
plore the  whole  world ;  or  to  study  science  after  science,  obtain- 
ing general  views  of  them  all.     He  is  very  enduring  of  work ; 
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but  he  loves  to  do  it  without  interference.     He  is  disposed  to  be 
sullen  and  impatient. 

He  is  spiritually  a  camel. 

These  states  of  the  understanding  are  more  easily  observed 
in  men  than  in  women,  because  the  understanding  is  always 
prominent  and  conspicuous  in  men.  Still,  the  same  qualities 
of  mind  characterize  the  stages  of  development  in  women  also. 

Girls  in  early  youth  discover  a  &culty  that  is  erratic,  ob- 
stinate, acrimonious,  fond  of  investigating,  understanding,  and 
deciding  for  itself.  And  in  later  years  they  too  grow  medita- 
tive, desirous  of  wide  experience,  of  visiting,  travelling,  ex- 
ploring different  kinds  of  good,  or  pleasure,  —  as  boys,  different 
kinds  of  truth.  They  feel  equal  to  any  position  or  labor,  and 
have  the  same  impatience  of  interference. 

The  stomach  for  water  coiTesponds  to  the  memory  of  tmth 
of  life,  of  which  this  reason  is  very  tenacious  though  it  uses 
little.  The  hump  on  the  back  resembles  a  memory  of  good 
of  life,  which  likewise  is  sparingly  used,  but  is  laid  up  in  the 
memory  and  carried  as  a  part  of  the  burden  and  as  a  cushion 
for  the  rest 

John  the  Baptist  was  clothed  in  camel's  hair ;  because  the 
truth  which  John  taught  was  such  as  already  existed  as  science, 
and  related  to  natural  life.  He  made  no  revelation  of  new 
principles  of  life,  nor  of  spiritual  truth  ;  but  he  applied  the 
moral  precepts  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  circumstances  that 
came  before  him. 

So  the  reason,  represented  by  the  camel,  loves  to  reduce  all 
things  in  the  natural  mind  and  life  to  order.  It  strives  to 
grasp  them  all^  and  regulate  their  mutual  relations  according  to 
the  principles  it  has  learned.  It  will  undergo  any  amount  of 
labor  and  privation  to  bring  the  mind  into  order. 

John  himself  preached  and  lived  in  the  desert.  He  came 
neither  eating  nor  drinking  ;  but  taught  the  subjugation  of  the 
natural  appetites  with  a  fearlessness  which  cost  him  his  life. 

He  was  fittingly  clothed  with  cameFs  hair.  i.  v. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

Photographs  of  Mogeri  Statuettet* 

DuBiNO  the  late  war  it  was  wonderful  to  see  the  aid  which  the 
good  cause  received  from  every  quarter.  Poetry,  music,  painting,  and 
sculpture,  all  came  with  their  offerings  to  strengthen  the  hearts  of 
those  who  were  contending  for  the  right  Not  the  least  noticeable 
contributions  of  this  kind  were  the  well-known  statuette  groups  of  John 
Rogers,  which  represented,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  many  dif 
ferent  phases  of  the  struggle.  Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  some 
photographs  of  these  groups,  lately  published  by  A.  A.  Childs  &  Co., 
of  Boston.  They  are  beautifully  executed,  and  for  this  reason,  as 
well  as  for  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  sculptor's  work,  and  the  scenes  in 
our  country's  history  which  he  so  largely  illustrates,  we  are  glad  to 
bring  them  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

Light  on  the  Last  Things.  By  William  B.  Hatden.  New  York  : 
Published  by  the  General  Convention  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the 
ITnited  States  of  America,  at  its  Publishing  House,  20  Cooper 
Union.     1869. 

This  is  a  recent  work  by  Mr.  Hayden,  which  we  presume  many  of 
our  readers  have  already  obtained  and  read. 

Mr.  Hayden  is  widely  known  as  one  of  th^  most  popular  writers 
in  the  New  Church.  The  present  work  embraces  a  wide  variety  of 
topics  treated  in  his  usual  style  and  with  his  usual  ability. 

It  contains  twenty  chapters  on  subjects  highly  interesting  to  New 
Church  readers.    The  heads  of  those  chapters  are  as  follows :  — 

"  New  Truths  for  a  New  Age."  '*  Reality  and  Extent  of  the  other 
World."  <'Seership;  on  the  Sight  opened."  ''The  Rising  into  the 
other  World."  " '  Sheol,'  an  intermediate  World  of  Spirits,  neither 
Heaven  nor  Hell."  "  Hades  (Sheol),  a  World  of  Spirits  between 
Heaven  and  Hell."  "  The  Judgment  is  in  the  World  of  Spirits," 
«*  The  History  of  Hades."  *'  History  of  the  World  of  Spirits  from 
Adam  to  Christ."  **  The  Prophecy  of  Our  Lord's  Work  as  one  of 
Judgment  and  Deliverance."  ^  Our  Lord*s  Work  of  Judgment  and 
Redemption."  *^  The  '  End,'  not  of  the  World,  but  of  the  Dispensa- 
tion." ^  Meaning  of  the  Symbolism  of  Destruction."  <'  Scientific  Con- 
firmation ;  the  Past  of  the  Earth."  ^  Scientific  Confirmation  ;  the 
World  to  abide  in  the  Future."  ''The  StabiUty  of  the  Visible 
Ueayens."    "  The  Lord  comes  a  Second  Time  by  opening  the  Mean- 
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ing  of  His  Word."  "  His  Coming  now  is  to  the  Mental  Sight'* 
**  The  Opposition  of  the  Natural  Mind."  "  The  New  Jerusalem  a 
New  Church  on  Earth." 

Semi'  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Boston  Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 
Formed  August  15, 1818.  Boston  :  Printed  by  Vote  of  the  Society. 
1869. 

This  is  a  pamphlet  of  eighty-six  pages,  giving  an  aceoant  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  celebration  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  Boston  Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  It  was  a  re- 
union of  the  present  members  ;  as  well  as  of  those  who  have  left  the 
Boston  Society  and  joined  other  Societies  of  the  New  Church,  of 
whom  there  are  many  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  It  consists 
of  the  remarks  of  members  present,  and  letters  from  those  who  were 
absent ;  of  Appendix  A.,  containing  *^  Addresses,  which  for  want  of 
time  were  not  delivered,  and  are  now  furnished  by  particular  request 
for  publication ;  '*  and  of  Appendix  B.,  containing  *^  letters  from  vari- 
ous members,  which  were  not  read  for  want  of  time."  The  pamphlet 
is  calculated  to  leave  a  vivid  impression  of  the  early  struggles  of  the 
Society,  as  well  as  of  its  gradual  growth  and  prosperity.  It  bears 
the  name  of  no  publisher ;  but  may  be  obtained  of  Rev.  C.  A.  Dun- 
ham at  the  rooms  of  the  Massachusetts  New  'Church  Union,  Na  25 
Bromfield  Street.  A  copy  will  be  sent  free  by  mail  to  any  one  send- 
ing the  price,  50  cents,  or  at  a  discount  by  the  quantity,  for  selling 
again.  It  is  also  for  sale  by  H.  H.  &  T.  W.  Carter  at  the  same  place, 
and  by  J.  R.  Putnam,  No.  20  Cooper  Union,  New  York. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr.  Williams'  Lecture  on  Spiritism.  —  The  following  ex- 
tracts of  the  lecture  of  I.  T.  Williams,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  on  the 
above  subject,  we  take  from  the  "  Brooklyn  Daily  Times.**  The  lec- 
ture was  delivered  at  Washington  Hall,  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

**  There  were  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  more  than  seventy  dis- 
tinct allusions  to  Spiritualism  under  the  various  heads  of  wizard,  witch, 
witchcraft,  sorcerer,  soothsayer,  necromancers,  familiar  spirits,  charmers,  di- 
viners, and  divinations,  all  implying  the  interference  of  spiritual  beings  in 
f  be  affairs  of  man.  It,  therefore,  became  important  as  well  to  the  Christian 
believer  as  to  the  so-called  Spiritualist,  to  understand  the  meaning  of  these 
phenomena.    In  the  light  of  the  teaching  of  the  New  Church  he  would  ub- 
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dertake  to  state  their  origin  and  character.  They  were  of  two  clanes,  or 
derly  and  disorderly.  Orderly,  when  it  pleased  the  Divine  Being  to  com- 
mnnicate  to  man  something  that  it  was  important  for  man  to  know. 
Disorderly,  when  these  spirits  attempted  to  return  into  nature  for  any 
purpose  of  their  own.  The  spiritual  and  the  natural  were  separated  by 
what  is  called  a  Discrete  Degree ;  communication  through  that  degree  was 
had  by  what  is  called  in  the  New  Church,  the  science  of  correspondence. 
It  was  one  of  the  offices  of  this  science  to  translate  the  spiritual  into  the 
natural  and  the  natural  into  the  spiritual,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  de- 
signated by  calling  it  the  door  of  communication  between  the  natural  and 
the  spiritual.  It  was  essential  to  the  freedom  of  man  that  all  good  that 
comes  to  him  —  all  of  good,  with  which  he  comes  into  contact,  may  be  per- 
verted, turned  into  evil  by  him.  Hence  the  science  of  correspondence  as 
well  as  every  other  good,  may  be  perverted  and  turned  into  evil  by  man. 
Such  perversion  might  take  place  as  well  on  the  spiritual  side  of  this  degree 
as  upon  the  natural.  The  speaker  then  proceeded  to  illustrate  this  doc- 
trine by  examples.  He  said  that  the  Divine  Being  was  perfect  love  and 
perfect  wisdom,  and  from  these  proceed  operations,  which  three  elements 
of  being  composed  the  trinal  character  of  God,  manifested  in  the  names, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  corresponding  to  soul,  body,  and  action  in 
God's  image  —  man. 

^*  This  divine  operation,  from  this  first  cause,  passing  down  through  this 
Discrete  Degree,  ultimates  itself  according  to  the  laws  of  correspondence  in 
the  various  forms  and  phenomena  of  nature.  But  in  so  passing  down,  this  di- 
vine creative  power  passes  in  its  orderly  stages  through  the  celestial,  the  spirit- 
ual, and  the  natural  heavens  into  the  world  of  spirits,  and  thence  into  nature. 
The  media  through  which  it  passes  are  angels  and  spirits.  Each  angel  and 
spirit  as  it  passes  through  and  from  him,  gives  it  his  own  respective  quality 
of  good  or  evil,  and  hence,  in  its  ultimation  in  the  natural,  it  takes  a  form 
which  corresponds  to  the  last  spirit  through  which  it  passed  before  it  en- 
tered the  natural.  Hence  its  form  in  the  natural  is  in  perfect  correspon- 
dential  relation  —  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  —  with  such,  the  last  of 
the  media  through  which  it  passes.  If  that  be  good,  the  ultimate  form  will 
be  good  also.  If  that  be  evil,  the  ultimate  form  is  evil,  or  rather  corresponds 
to  evil  —  never  in  equal  degrees  —  as  no  two  objects  ever  were  or  ever 
could  be  precisely  alike.  He  then  proceeded  at  some  length  to  illustrate 
this  view,  and  show  that  spirits  effected  access  {to  the  natural  world  by 
perverting  the  science  of  correspondence.  This  he  said  was  disorderly  ac- 
cess, and  was  forbidden  in  the  Scriptures.  In  verification  of  this  he  quoted 
several  texts  of  Scripture,  among  many  others,  from  Exodus,  *  Thou  shalt 
not  suffer  a  witeh  to  live.'  From  Deuteronomy,  *  There  shall  not  be  found 
among  you  any  one  that  maketh  a  son  or  daughter  to  pass  through  the  fire, 
or  that  useth  divination,  or  an  observer  of  times,  or  any  enchanter,  or  a 
witch,  or  a  charmer,  or  a  consulter  with  a  familiar  spirit,  or  wizard  or  nec- 
romancer, for  all  of  these  things  are  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord.'  From 
Samuel,  *  Thy  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witehcraft'  From  Micah,  *  And  I 
will  cat  off  witehcrafl  out  of  thy  hand,  and  thou  sbalt  have  no  more  sooth- 
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takers.'  Frooi  Iniah,  '  And  thoa  ahalt  be  brought  down  and  thalt  qMik 
oat  of  the  groand,  and  thy  speech  shall  be  low  oat  of  the  dost,  and  thj 
Toice  shall  be  as  one  who  hath  a  familiar  spirit  oat  of  the  groond  and  thy 
speech  shall  whisper  out  of  the  dost'  Again  irom  Isaiah,  *  And  when  thej 
shall  say  unto  you,  Seek  unto  them  that  have  familiar  spirits,  and  unto  wia- 
ards  that  peep  and  that  mutter,  shall  not  a  people  seek  onto  their  God  to 
the  law  and  the  testimony  ?  If  they  speak  not  according  to  Mir  MHtrd  it  is 
because  there  is  no  light  in  them.' 

'*  It  was,  therefore,  plain  to  be  seen  how  the  New  Church  regards  the 
phenomena  of  modem  Spiritualism.  While  she  accepts  it  as  an  existing 
fact,  she  recognizes  it  as  stamped  with  the  ban  of  the  Divine  reprobatioo. 
He  saw  that  it  was  true  that  the  commencement  of  every  new  dispensation 
or  church  had  been  marked  by  an  unusual  influx  from  the  spiritual  into  the 
natural  world.  The  Elgyptian  magicians  marked  the  period  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Jewish  Era  or  Church.  Those  possessed  with  devils  at 
the  time  our  Lord  was  upon  the  earth,  marked  the  period  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  Christian  Church.  Mankind  had  attained  their  lowest 
point  of  degradation  at  the  time  of  the  Divine  advent,  when  the  pressure 
(so  to  speak)  was  so  great  that  devils  —  never  angels  —  took  adverse  pos- 
session of  the  human  body,  and  held  it  in  spite  of  its  legitimate  tenanta 
Not  only  was  the  spiritual  pressure  from  the  evil  side  thus  marked,  but  we 
are  told  when  the  Messias  was  entering  Jerusalem  amid  the  Hosannas  of  the 
multitude,  that  if  they  should  hold  their  peace,  the  stones  would  immediately 
cry  out.  It  is  true  that  the  most  enlightened  of  the  New  Church  had,  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  the  present  development  of  Spiritualism,  looked 
with  confident  expectation  to  something  similar  to  what  has  and  is  now 
transpiring.  It  was  impossible  to  distinguish,  in  kind,  between  that  which 
manifested  itself  in  what  we  called  the  arts  of  the  Egyptian  magicians,  the 
diabolical  possession  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  the 
spiritual  manifestations  of  the  present  time,  save  in  quality  and  form  of  man- 
ifestation, in  which  respect  they  are  varied  as  Divine  order  may  require  or 
permit 

**  The  spirits  who  leave  this  world  pass  immediately  into  the  worid  of 
spirits,  and  there  remain  until  they  have  fully  developed  their  respective 
characters,  when  they  go  respectively  to  their  own  place.  The  period  of 
such  sojourn  in  the  world  of  spirits  in  the  majority  of  instances  is  less  than 
twenty  years.  During  the  stay  of  the  spirit  in  the  spiritual  world  he  is 
nearer  to  the  natural  than  those  who  have  passed  through  it,  and  been 
judged  and  gone  to  their  own  society.  It  is  while  there  that  he  goes  into 
the  natural,  if  ever.  The  New  Church  writings  teach  us,  and  we  are  war- 
ranted in  coming  to  the  conclusion,  or  a  priori  that  it  is  only  those  spirits  that 
love  earthf  and  wish  to  return  to  earth,  that  ever  visit  earth  through  medinms. 
ETery  man^  as  to  his  prevailing  love,  is  either  in  a  state  of  love  to  God,  and 
hanee  love  to  the  neighbor ;  or  in  a  state  of  love  of  self,  and  hence  love  to  the 
vorld»  The  former  class,  as  they  pass  into  the  spiritual  world,  are  more  desii^ 
Mt  to  fo  GO  toward  tha  object  of  their  love,  and  toward  their  ovra 
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lioines,  than  they  can  be  to  turn  back  to  self  and  to  earth.  Such  spirits  never 
come  to  us,  or  make  manifestations  to  us  through  mediums  ;  thej  know,  ai 
Abraham  knew,  that  if  those  upon  earth  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets* 
neither  would  they  be  persuaded  though  one  went  to  them  from  the  dead. 
They  know  also  that  turning  back  to  earth  is  prohibited  in  the  Divine  Word, 
and  further,  such  turning  back  would  be  in  direct  violation  of  their  prevailing 
love.  It  was  impossible  to  believe  a  good  spirit  ever  came  back  to  earth  un- 
less sent  upon  a  spiritual  message  by  the  Lord,  and  then  he  does  not  come 
with  the  natural,  but  is  visible  only  to  spiritual  eyes.  But  a  spirit  in  love  of 
self  and  the  world,  whose  future  was  not  toward  God  and  heaven,  whose 
treasure  was  on  earth,  and  whose  heart  was  there  also,  might  be  expected 
to  turn  back  to  earth.  If  by  any  perversion  of  the  Divine  good  which  comet 
to  him  as  it  comes  to  all  —  from  heaven  —  he  could  make  his  way  back, 
such  spirits,  while  they  remain  in  the  world  of  spirits,  no  doubt  will  do  so. 
But  for  what  good  ?  They  are  in  love  of  self  and  the  world,  hence  at  war 
with  God  and  the  neighbor  ;  they  do  not  then  come  back  for  good,  but  for 
their  own  selfish  earthly  purposes;  they  love  dominion  over  man,  and  he 
ventured  to  assert  that  no  man  wbo  was  fully  acquainted  with  spiritual  phe- 
nomena, would  deny  that  dominion  over  the  minds  of  men  on  earth  was  the 
prevailing  passion  of  every  spirit  with  which  he  had  had  communication. 
But  were  their  purpose  other  than  selfish,  could  they  communicate  to  ns 
anything  that  it  is  well  that  we  should  know  ?  The  New  Church  teaches 
that  they  cannot.  Every  man  made  in  the  image  of  God  is  as  to  his 
whole  being  as  love  and  wisdom,  or  rather  will  and  understanding.  The 
love  in  the  place  of  life,  the  understanding  in  the  place  of  wisdom.  While 
on  earth,  these  two  qualities  are,  for  the  purpose  of  man's  regeneration, 
separated,  se  that  the  understanding  may  rise  higher  in  the  scale  than 
the  will  or  love,  and  may  therefore  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  will  or 
the  love,  and  thus  correct  and  reform  it  Hence  it  is  not  strange  to  see 
men  whose  love  is  of  the  worst  and  lowest  quality,  possess  understanding 
of  the  very  highest  quality.  But  afler  he  passes  out  of  the  natural  into 
the  spiritual,  when  regeneration  is  no  longer  possible,  the  qualities  of  which 
he  is  composed  resume  their  normal  position,  and  unite  as  one  ;  the  under- 
standing rising  no  higher  than  the  will  or  love.  Hence,  a  man  in  the 
spiritual  world  sees  nothing  higher  than  what  he  loves,  desires,  and  wills. 
His  understanding  comes  down  upon  a  level  with  his  love,  that  is,  his  real  or 
prevailing  love.  Good  and  evil  are  not  predicable  of  his  understanding, 
bat  only  of  the  love.  The  measure  of  a  man  is  his  love,  that  is,  his  moral 
measurement.  Hence  the  understanding,  as  it  were,  falls  down  upon  a  level 
with  the  love  ;  it  never  rises  any  higher  in  that  world.  There,  what  a  num 
desires  or  wills,  he  believes  to  be  right.  He  is  incapable  of  seeing  it  to  be 
wrong.  If  then  he  has  no  understanding  that  can  rise  above  his  desires,  all 
that  such  a  man  can  communicate,  so  fiir  as  understanding  is  concerned, 
most  be  measured  in  point  of  intellectual  attitude  by  that  man's  moral  status, 
that  is,  his  love.  In  the  light  of  this  view,  it  was  plain  that  a  nuin  of  the 
most  gigantic  intellect  while  in  this  world,  possesses  no  more  power  or 
graater  knowledge,  than'is  possessed  by  every  one  who  is  his  equal  in  point  of 
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goodness  or  love.  Bacon,  Shakespeare,  and  Webster,  are  not  in  that  world, 
in  point  of  intellect,  one  whit  above  or  in  advance  of  every  other  man  who 
was,  while  on  earth,  as  good  in  point  of  works  or  religious  character  as  thej 
were  while  on  earth.  If  then,  through  a  medium,  you  should  obtain  the  wis- 
dom of  Bacon  or  Webster,  bear  in  mind,  that  you  get  no  wisdom  higher  or 
superior  to  that  which  is  obtainable  from  every  other  man  who  was  on  earth 
'as  good  as  they  were,  however  ignorant  or  feeble  in  mind  he  may  have 
been.  The  speaker  wanted  no  higher  corroboration  of  this  than  the  fact 
that  the  whole  body  of  literature  extant,  which  had  come  from  the  spirit 
world,  was  of  a  character  so  inferior  to  the  wisdom  of  those  from  whom  it 
purported  to  have  come,  as  to  render  it  impossible,  on  any  other  hypothesis, 
to  believe  that  it  in  fact  came  from  the  persons  from  whom  it  purported  to 
come. 

<<  It  is  true  that  it  pleased  Grod  to  communicate  the  truth  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  as  it  were  little  by  little,  during  a  period  of 
over  a  thousand  years ;  and  half  a  century  aAer  the  ascennon  of  our  Lord 

a  communication  not  less  wonderful  was  made  by  the  Apostle  John 

It  would  seem  that  the  later  the  communications  the  less  they  were  in- 
volved in  mystery,  and  the  greater  and  the  more  important  truths  they 
disclosed.  The  Jews  would  bear  but  little  light,  and  to  them  there  was 
but  little  light  given  through  the  medium  of  their  Scripture.  At  the  com- 
ing of  the  Lord  higher  truths  were  divulged,  when  life  and  immor- 
tality were  brought  to  light  The  Apostle  John,  near  the  close  of  his 
long  ministry^  was  made  the  medium*  of  communication  to  man,  though 
in  symbolic  figures,  not  then,  and  not  till  now  understood,  of  the  de- 
scent of  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
new  dispensation  which  we  call  the  New  Christian  Church.  It  was 
probably  not  given  to  him,  any  more  than  to  the  ancient  prophets,  or  even 
to  Balaam,  to  understand  what  he  had  written.  It  was  not  till  the  fulness 
of  time  had  come,  that  those  symbolic  truths  written  by  John  in  the  lan- 
guage of  correspondence,  were  to  be  interpreted  by  Swedenborg,  to  whom 
it  was  given  first,  since  the  Ancient  Church  had  passed  away,  to  understand 
the  language  of  symbols — the  internal  sense  of  the  Divine  Word.  His 
spiritual  senses  were  open,  and  while  living  on  earth  a  man  he  was  ele. 
vated,  as  to  his  spirit,  into  the  heavens,  having,  as  it  were,  a  being  on 
both  sides  of  that  Discrete  Degree  which  separates  the  spiritual  from  the 
natural,  which  man  passes  at  death.  He  was  able  to  receive  into  his  spirit- 
ual senses  in  the  spiritual  world,  truths  to  be  reproduced  by  his  natural 
senses  in  the  natural  world.  Thus  descended  through  him  the  New  Jeru- 
salem —  the  New  Church  as  to  doctrine  —  from  God  out  of  Heaven,  adorned 
as  a  bride  for  a  husband. 

*^  *  Let  him  that  hath  an   ear  hear  what  the   Spirit  saith  unto  the 
cirarcbes.' " 

•    *  Chbibtiaxitt    and    Fbee    Religion."  —  Our  readers  will 
U8  for  copying  the  following  from  one  of  our  daily  paperSi 
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as  it  is  sometimes  important  to  know  what  agencies  are  at  work 
in  the  world,  though  the  sentiments  and  language  may  be  painfully 
offensive :  — 

**  Christianity  and  Free  Religion.  —  Rev.  F.  £.  Abbot  read  an 
essay  at  Horticultural  Hall,  yesterday  afternoon,  on  '  Christianity  and  Free 
Religion.'  He  began  by  adverting  to  the  present  unrest  in  society,  not  only 
in  regard  to  forms  of  government  and  other  external  matters,  but  profound 
movement  in  the  depths  of  the  human  soul.  The  Church,  he  said,  accounted 
it  a  disease,  but  it  was  a  new  bom  desire  for  truth  and  light,  and  a  symptom 
of  spiritual  health.  Coming  directly  to  his  subject,  the  comparison  between 
Christianity  and  free  religion,  he  examined  the  ideas,  purposes,  and  character 
of  Christ,  and  the  nature  of  the  religion  which  he  bequeathed,  passing  by 
what  he  termed  the  universal  truths  not  peculiar  to  it,  and  analyzing  its 
special  element,  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  which  he  siud  appeared  in 
the  New  Testament  as  the  tap-root  of  Christianity.  All  the  possibilities  of 
this  Messianic  faith,  he  said,  had  been  realized,  and  it  was  destined  to  be 
supplanted  by  a  deeper  and  broader  faith.  Christianity  was  a  perishable 
form;  religion  an  imperishable  substance.  The  mistaken  Messianic  ambition 
of  Jesus  was  the  *  last  infirmity  of  a  noble  mind.'  The  ambition  of  reign- 
ing to  serve  was  less  noble  than  the  ambition  to  serve  without  reigning,  for 
which  Socrates  had  lived  and  died.  Christianity  was  the  utmost  develop- 
ment of  Judaism.  The  Messianic  faith  had  constantly  declined  since  the 
Reformation;  and  those  sects  who  dreamed  of  adapting  it  to  modern  life 
were  unconsciously  officiating  at  its  funeral. 

**  The  speaker,  in  comparing  Christianity  with  '  free  religion,'  said  the  lat- 
ter was  a  higher  faith  than  the  former.  It  was  a  simple  effort  of  the  soul  to 
find  the  truth,  to  love  the  truth,  and  to  live  the  truUi,  uncoerced  and  free. 
It  was  putting  into  action  the  whispers  of  the  '  still  small  voice.'  It  was  a 
sense  of  spiritual  unity  with  Grod,  leading  to  greater  self-reverence,  and  free 
from  the  servility  of  the  Christian  confession. 

^  The  discourse  was  a  bold  and  clear  statement  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
free  religionists." 

We  can  readily  understand  how  this  *^  Free  Religion  "  may  lead  to 
greater  ^  self-reverence."  How  it  can  lead  to  any  other  reverence, 
or  how  it  deserves  the  name  of  religion  at  all,  is  not  so  easily  seen. 
We  can  make  no  better  comment  on  the  above  than  the  following 
quotation  from  the  "  True  Christian  Religion."  Swedenborg's  intro- 
mission into  the  spiritual  world,  where  the  concealment  of  the  real 
thoughts  of  the  heart  is  no  longer  possible,  gave  him  a  wonderful  in- 
sight into  **  The  general  spirit  of  the  men  of  the  Church"  in  his  time. 

"  A  spurious  and  at  the  same  time  an  adulterous  faith  is  with  those  who 
regard  the  Lord  not  as  Grod,  but  only  as  a  man.  That  it  is  so  is  very  maai- 
fest  from  the  two  abominable  heresies,  the  ^  Arian '  and  the  <  Socinian/ 
which  were  anathematized  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  excommunicatad 
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from  it;  and  that  becaase  thejr  deny  tlie  divinitj  of  the  Lord,  and  cfimb  op 
iome  other  way.  Bat  I  fear  that  those  abominations  lie  concealed  in  the 
general  spirit  of  the  men  of  the  Church  at  this  day.  This  is  wonderfnU  that 
the  more  any  one  thinks  himself  superior  to  others  in  learning  and  judg- 
ment, the  more  readily  he  embraces  and  appropriates  to  himself  ideas  con- 
cerning the  Lord,  that  He  is  a  man  and  not  €iod;  and  that  because  He  is  a 
man  He  cannot  be  God."    T.  C.  R.  880. 

Mr.  Abbot  was  for  some  years  settled  as  Pastor  of  a  Unitarian  So- 
ciety in  Dover,  N.  H.  His  open  and  avowed  rejection  of  Christianity 
led  to  a  division  and  a  lawsuit  in  the  Society  over  which  he  was  set- 
tled, which  has  now  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
Hampshire.  We  copy  the  following  from  the  ^  Christian  Register  " :  ^ 

"  The  Dover  Unitarian  Society  Cabs.  —  Decree  of  the  Court.-^ 
The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  New  Hampshire,  at  its  December  term^ 
held  in  Dover,  rendered  a  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Unitarian  Society  of 
that  city.  The  questions  at  issue  were  argued  with  great  fulness,  and  the 
trial  excited  a  wide-spread  interest  because  very  important  points  were  to 
be  decided.  Though  the  decision  was  given  at  that  time,  the  case  was  con- 
tinued nisi  for  the  preparation  of  the  decree.  At  the  adjourned  term  held 
in  Concord,  on  the  11th  ult.,  the  following  decree  was  issued  by  the  Court 
Judge  Doe  dissenting :  — 

**  *  Samuel  Hale  if  ah.  v.  Charles  E.  Everett  ff  als.  —  In  this  case  pending 
in  the  County  of  Strafford,  and  continued  nisi  to  this  term,  upon  hearing 
the  parties  and  their  proofs, 

^^It  is  ordered^  That  the  prayer  of  said  bill  be  granted,  with  costs  taxed 
at  one  hundred  and  fidy-three  dollars  and  sixty-one  cents  ; 

^*  *  And  that  said  Jasper  H.  York,  George  L.  Folsom,  and  Carl  H.  Horschv 
Wardens  of  said  First  Unitarian  Society  of  Christians  in  Dover,  and  all 
other  wardens  and  members  of  said  Society,  be  jointly  and  severally  strictly 
enjoined  and  forbidden  to  hire,  employ,  allow,  buffer  or  permit  said  Francis 
E.  Abbot,  or  any  other  person,  to  preach  and  inculcate  in  the  meeting- 
house of  said  Society  doctrines  subversive  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Christianity  as  generally  received  and  holden  by  the  denomination  of 
Christians  known  as  Unitarians ;  or  to  employ,  suffer,  or  permit  to  preach 
in  said  meeting-house  any  person  who  rejects  Christianity  altogether;  or 
who  teaches  that,  as  a  system  of  religion,  Christianity  is  partly  true  and 
partly  false;  or  who  preaches  and  inculcates  a  disbelief  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Lordship  and  Messiahship  of  Jesus  Christ  as  taught  by  Him  in  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures,  or  a  disbelief  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  great  Head  of  ths 
Church,  or  of  His  divine  mission  and  authority  as  a  religious  teacher,  as  thns 
taught  by  him  ;  or  who  preaches  and  inculcates  a  denial  of  the  doctrine 
that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  do  contain  a  divine 
ravelation  given  by  inspiration  of  Grod,  and  containing  a  sufficient  and  pe^ 
fcet  rale  of  fitith  and  practice  ; 

**^Aiid  that  said  Francis  E.  Abbot  and  all  and  everj  other  penna  or 
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penons  be  forever  strictly  enjoined  and  forlndden  to  occupy  said  meeting- 
lionfle  of  said  Society  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  and  inculcating  said  dia- 
belieft,  denials,  and  doctrines  hereinbefore  specially  prohibited  to  be  taught 
therein;  and  any  and  all  other  doctrine  or  doctrines  subversive  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  Christianity  as  generally  received  and  holden  by  the 
denomination  of  Christians  known  as  Unitarians. 

**  *  Ira  Perley,  Chief  Justice, 
'*  ^  A  true  copy  of  the  original  decree  on  file  in  the  Clerk's  office. 

"•Attest:  Daniel  Haix,  Clerk:'' 

Extract  from  thb  Will  of  tab  late  Margaret  6.  Cart.  — 
*^  I  take  this  last  solemn  opportunity  to  declare  my  entire  belief  in 
the  mission  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  and  my  reliance  on  the  tratha 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  Dispensation,  on  which  I  rest  my  hopes  of 
future  happiness  through  the  infinite  mercy  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  is  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily." 

Miss  Cary  gave  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  New  Church  Institute 
of  Education  at  Waltham. 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  *'  Independent  "  speaks  as  follows  of 
Mr.  Hayden's  new  book :  — 

^  The  Swedenborgian  Church  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  mod- 
em theolosy  —  less  by  the  doctrines  it  has  inculcated  than  by  the  influence 
it  has  exerted.  It  has  leavened  the  Church  universal  with  a  more  living 
fiuth  in  the  world  of  spirits,  and  has  aided  to  resto^  the  doctrine  of  regen- 
eration to  its  proper  prominence.  So,  on  the  whole,  we  are  thankful  for 
Swedenborgian  literature,  though  we  despair  of  comprehending  it  ;  and  wel- 
come such  a  series  of  sermons  as  William  fi.  Hayden's  *  Light  on  the  Last 
Things,'  though  to  our  minds  it  throws  very  little  light  on  the  subject" 

Extracts  from  the  February  Number  of  ^  The  Intellectual 
Repository."  *'  Etnbsay,  —  On  Saturday,  January  2d,  1869,  the  annual 
tea  party  of  the  Church  at  this  village  took  place,  when  upwards  of  160 
partook  of  an  excellent  tea.  The  chapel  was  neatly  decorated  with  ever- 
greens. Afler  tea  a  meeting  was  held,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Stephen  Ma- 
son, who  gave  a  brief  and  appropriate  address.  Some  pieces  of  music  were 
sung  by  the  choir  in  a  superior  manner.  A  song  called  the  '  Vacant  Chair,' 
sung  by  Mr.  Shacklock  Mason,  elicited  much  applause.  Several  speakers 
addressed  the  meeting,  among  them  the  Rev.  R.  Cadman  of  Grassington,  a 
Wesleyan  minister,  who  kindly  favored  us  with  his  presence. 

^  The  whole  of  the  provisions  for  the  party  was  presented  by  the  members 
of  the  Society,  so  that  a  sum  of  £4  he.  lOd,  was  realized  in  aid  of  the 
building  fund  the  Society  is  endeavoring  to  raise  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
school-room." 
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^  Liverpool.  —  The  memben  and  friends  of  the  Society  in  this  town  held 
their  annaal  tea  meeting  and  soiree  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  ultima  About 
200  sat  down  to  an  excellent  tea  provided  by  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  well  as- 
sisted by  the  ladies  of  the  Society.  After  tea  the  meeting,  oonsideTably  aug- 
mented, resolved  itself  into  one  of  instruction  and  amusement.** 


New  Church  Theological  School.  —  Notice  is  hereby  given 
that  the  next  term  of  the  school  will  commeDce  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  on 
Thursday,  the  24th  of  June ;  to  continue  five  months.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Worcester,  President,  and  Professor  in  Theology ;  the  Rev.  T.  B. 
Hay  ward.  Professor  in  N.  T.  Greek,  and  Latin  ;  the  Rev.  T.  O.  Paine, 
Instructor  in  Hebrew ;  Prof.  Munroe,  Instructor  in  Elocution.  Ar- 
rangements will  be  made  also  for  some  lectures  on  important  subjects. 
Tuition  free.  Scholars  are  invited  to  come.  Young  men  having  a 
desire  to  attend,  yet  wishing  more  particular  information,  are  re- 
quested to  address  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Worcester,  at  Waltham,  or 
correspond  with  either  of  the  Professors.  Or  application  may  be 
made  to  and  the  required  information  obtained  from  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  Board :  Hon.  J.  Y.  Scammon,  Chicago,  IlL ; 
the  Rev.  J.  P.  Stuart,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  M.  G.  Williams,  Esq.,  Urbana, 
Ohio ;  the  Rev.  Chauncey  Giles,  New  York ;  Sampson  Reed,  Esq., 
Boston  ;  the  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Hayden,  Portland,  Me. 

The  Church  is  greatly  in  want  of  ministers ;  and  young  men  hav- 
ing some  thoughts  and  feelings  running  in  that  direction,  and  want- 
ing counsel  on  the  subject,  are  earnestly  requested  to  communicate 
with  some  one  of  the  Board ;  while  we  would  suggest  to  churches 
and  congregations  the  importance  of  seeking  out  in  their  midst  the 
young  men  having  the  proper  capacities  and  desires,  and  affording 
them  such  encouragement  or  assistance  to  attend  the  school  as  their 
individual  circumstances  may  require.  In  order  to  perform  all  its 
usefulness,  the  school  needs  the  hearty  sympathy  and  prayerful  coop- 
eration of  the  whole  Church. 


CORRECTION. 


The  quotation  marks  should  be  expunged  from  the  beginning  and  ckwe 
of  the  four  lines  standing  by  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  article  on  Homer, 
in  the  April  **  Magazine,"  page  645;  as  these  lines  are  not  a  part  of  the  ex* 
tract  from  Porphyry,  and  are  not  a  quotation  at  alL  As  it  stands,  it  ap- 
pears to  make  me  guilty  of  forgery.  b.  h.  b. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  MINISTERS  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
A8S0CTATI0N  OF  THE  NEW  CHURCH  ON  THE  REPORT  OF  THE 
ABINGTON   SOCIETY, 

In  the  Report  of  the  Abington  Society  to  the  Association  in 
October  last,  the  hope  is  expressed,  that,  *^  As  the  Association 
is  now  relieved  by  means  of  the  Union,  of  the  performance  of 
many  duties  formerly  devolving  upon  it,  it  will  have  both  the 
disposition  and  the  time  to  consider  and  investigate  questions 
relating  to  the  principles  and  life  of  the  New  Church."  The 
Society  then  refer  to  the  fact  that  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago 
light  was  continually  breaking  forth  in  the  Church  on  subjects 
of  importance  in  its  life ;  that  the  Church  then,  collectively 
and  individually,  seemed  to  be  awake,  and  eager  te  investigate 
questions  of  doctrine  and  of  life  ;  that  the  Writings  were  read 
and  studied  with  avidity  by  almost  every  receiver  of  the  doc- 
trines ;  but  that  of  late  a  different  state  of  the  Church  has 
seemed  to  prevail ;  that  very  little  that  is  new,  important,  and 
interesting  is  now  breaking  forth  in  the  New  Church ;  that 
comparatively  few  appear  now  to  read  the  Writings  very  much, 
or  to  enter  with  much  zeal  and  earnestness  into  the  study  of 
subjects,  in  the  light  of  the  heavenly  doctrines ;  and  that  the 
life  now  manifested  in  the  Church  appears  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree to  be  engaged  in  observing  what  the  sects  and  denomina- 
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tions  of  the  Old  Church  around  us  are  doing,  instead  of  seeking 
the  truer  light  from  the  new  sources  which  are  now  opened  and 
accessible  to  us. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Society  then  ask,  "  If  there  is  any 
good  reason  why  there  should  not  be  now  as  much  zeal  and 
earnestness  in  reading  the  Writings,  in  studying  the  doctrines, 
and  applying  them  to  the  life,  as  at  any  former  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Church.  Does  the  life  of  the  New  Church,  so 
far  as  it  is  truly  received  and  lived,  ever  lead  to  dearth  and 
barrenness  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  ever  leading  to  new 
and  richer  stores  of  wisdom  and  of  love  ?  " 

And  finally,  they  invite  the  Association  ^*  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  reviving  an  interest  and  life,  in  the  ever  new  and  in- 
creasing riches  of  the  New  Church." 

This  part  of  the  Report  of  the  Abington  Society  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  Ministers,  who  now  ask  leave  to  report 
thereon,  as  follows :  — 

OK   THE   MEANS   OF   PROMOTING  THE  INTEBNAL  LIFE    OF  THE 

NEW   CHURCH. 

No  one  can  understand,  at  all  clearly  and  distinctly,  what 
the  life  is  which  we  ought  to  live  in  the  New  Church,  unless  he 
understands  what  the  internal  man  is,  as  distinguished  from  the 
external  man.  There  is  in  every  human  being,  by  creation,  an 
internal  man  and  an  external  man.  But  each  of  these  exists, 
by  creation,  or  at  the  time  of  birth  into  the  world,  only  poten- 
tially. There  is  in  every  newly  born  infant  a  capacity  of  be- 
coming a  man.  But  as  yet  he  is  not  a  man,  either  internally 
or  externally*  He  may  become  a  man,  externally,  and  he  may 
become  a  man,  internally ;  or,  in  other  words,  there  is  in  him 
a  capacity  for  opening,  forming,  and  developing  that  which  b 
called  the  external  man,  and  there  is  also  a  capacity  for  opening, 
forming,  and  developing  that  which  is  called  the  internal  man. 
And  he  is  to  become  a  man,  either  an  external  man  or  an  in- 
ternal man,  according  to  the  use  which  is  made  of  these  two 
capacities. 

The  external  man  is  opened,  formed,  and  developed,  by 
means  of  the  experience,  the  knowledge,  and  the  use  of 
tbingi  existing  in  the  natural  world.    But  the  internal  man  is 
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opened,  formed,  and  developed  bj  means  of  the  experience,  the 
knowledge,  and  the  nse  of  things  existing  in  the  spiritual 
world ;  and  hence  our  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  the 
external  man  is  opened,  formed,  educated,  and  developed,  by 
means  of  the  natural  world  and  the  things  in  it,  may  enable 
us  to  comprehend  what  kind  of  corresponding  process,  by 
means  of  things  brought  down  to  us  from  the  spiritual  world,  is 
necessary  for  the  opening,  forming,  educating,  and  developing 
of  the  internal  man. 

Of  course  it  will  be  seen  that  the  expression  *^  external  man," 
when  thus  applied,  does  not  mean  the  body,  or  the  material 
part  of  the  man ;  nor  does  the  expression  ^'  internal  man," 
mean  the  same  as  mind,  or  the  immaterial  part  of  the  man ; 
for  they  are  both  immaterial,  and  both  pertain  to  the  mind. 
The  body  is  only  an  appendage,  given  for  a  temporary  and  a 
merely  instrumental  use,  here  on  earth.  The  man  himself, 
whether  internal  or  external,  is  properly  an  inhabitant  of  the 
spiritual  world.  The  external  man,  however,  is  properly  an  in 
habitant  of  that  part  of  the  spiritual  world  which  is  in  the  most 
immediate  and  close  connection  with  the  natural  world ;  where- 
as the  internal  man  is  properly  an  inhabitant  of  heaven  itself, 
which  is  far  above  and  within  the  region  occupied  by  the  ex- 
ternal. 

When,  therefore,  it  is  said  that  the  external  man  is  formed 
by  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  things  of  this  world,  we  are 
to  understand  that  it  is  formed,  in  reality,  by  external  things  in 
the  spiritual  world,  which  operate  so  readily,  surely,  and  effect- 
ively through  the  things  in  the  natural  world,  which  are  near 
to  them,  as  to  require  no  other  means  whereby  they  may  be 
applied  more  effectively.  But  when  it  is  said  that  the  internal 
man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  formed  by  the  knowledge  and  use  of 
the  things  of  the  other  world,  we  are  to  understand  that  it  is 
formed,  in  reality,  by  internal  things  in  the  spiritual  world, 
which  are  so  far  above  and  removed  from  things  in  the  natural 
world,  that  special  means  are  necessary  for  bringing  them  down 
to  men,  and  enabling  us  either  to  comprehend  their  nature  or 
to  apply  them  to  use.  Internal  things,  in  that  world,  are  the 
things  of  heaven  itself,  and  of  the  Lord  who  is  the  life  of 
heaven.     But,  in  order  to  comprehend  these  things,  it  is  need- 
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ful  to  know  about  the  things  below  heaven,  and  eyen  the 
things  in  hell  itself,  for  the  sake  of  their  varioos  relations  to 
what  is  above.  And  hence  a  knowledge  of  things  in  all  parts 
of  the  spiritual  world,  and  of  the  principles  which  operate  and 
prevail  in  each  particular  part,  is  needful  to  the  opening,  form- 
ing, and  perfecting  of  the  internal  man. 

In  the  **  Arcana  Coelestia,"  as  quoted  by  Swedenborg  him- 
self, in  the  '*  New  Jerusalem  and  its  Heavenly  Doctrines,'' 
we  find  the  following,  among  many  other  similar  proposi- 
tions :  — 

^  That  the  Church  is  in  the  internal  spiritual  man  inasmuch  as  that 
is  in  heaven,  and  not  in  the  external  without  it."  —  n.  10698. 

^  That  knowledges  open  the  way  to  the  internal  man,  and  then  con- 
join it  with  the  external,  according  to  uses.*'  —  n.  1563, 1616. 

^  That  the  internal  man  is  opened,  and  successively  perfected,  by 
sciences  and  knowledges,  provided  man  has  some  good  use  for  an  end, 
particularly,  a  use  which  regards  eternal  life.**  —  n.  8086. 

^  That  in  this  case  "  (the  one  named  in  this  last  extract),  ^  spiritual 
things  from  the  celestial  and  spiritual  man  meet  the  scientifics  and 
knowledges  which  are  in  the  natural  man,  and  adopt  those  which 
agree."  —  n.  1495. 

^  That  scientifics  are  the  means  of  becoming  wise,  and  the  means  of 
becoming  insane ;  and  that  by  tliem  the  internal  man  is  either  opened, 
or  shut ;  and  that  the  rational  faculty  is  either  improved,  or  destroyed." 
—  n.  4156,8628,  9922. 

''  That  80  far  as  the  internal,  which  is  spiritual,  is  opened,  so  far 
truths  and  goods  are  multiplied  ;  and  that  so  far  as  the  internal,  which 
is  spiritual,  is  shut,  so  far  truths  and  goods  vanish."  —  n.  4099. 

The  sciences  and  knowledges  here  spoken  of  by  Swedenborg, 
are  mainly  spiritual  sciences,  and  spiritual  knowledges  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  they  are  sciences  and  knowledges  froin  and  con- 
cerning the  Lord,  heaven,  and  eternal  life.  By  means  of  these 
spiritual  sciences  and  knowledges,  together  with  spiritual  ex- 
periences to  which  they  lead,  the  internal  man  is  opened, 
formed,  and  perfected  ;  even  as  by  means  of  natural  sciences, 
knowledges,  and  experiences,  the  external  natural  man  is,  in 
like  manner,  opened,  formed,  and  perfected. 

But  in  what  manner  can  we  obtain  these  spiritual  sciences 
and  knowledges  ?     And  how  are  we  to  apply  them  to  use  ? 

To  the  first  of  these  questions,  the  answer  is.  Read  Sweden- 
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borg ;  study  Swedenborg ;  understand  Swedenborg ;  and  let 
the  mind  be  filled  full  with  those  things  from  above  of  which 
his  writings  are  {nil,  and  which  bring  internal  things,  the  things 
of  the  Lord's  love  and  wisdom,  and  of  heaven  and  eternal  life, 
down  to  the  earth  where  we  are. 

And  to  the  second  question,  the  answer  is,  that  we  are  to  do 
with  all  our  might  whatever  work  the  Lord  gives  us  to  do  ;  but 
that  we  must  do  it  in  and  according  to  this  h'ght  from  above, 
which  the  Lord  is  giving  us  through  Swedenborg,  and  not  in 
and  according  to  the  light  of  the  world,  which  is  spiritual  dark- 
ness. 

On  each  of  these  points  we  would  offer  some  further  and 
more  particular  remarks. 

And^ra^,  In  regard  to  the  reading  and  the  study  of  Sweden- 
borg. There  is  nothing  else  in  the  world  that  can  possibly 
take  the  place,  and  perform  the  use,  of  his  writings.  They 
open  to  us  a  world,  in  which  and  by  which  our  internal  man 
is  to  be  educated  and  formed,  even  as  our  external  man  is 
educated  and  formed  in  the  world  of  nature.  Indeed,  in  a 
very  important  sense,  they  make  and  constitute  that  world  for 
us  at  present.  They  make  the  spiritual  world,  together  with 
its  principles,  its  laws,  and  its  life,  a  reality  to  our  internal  or 
spiritual  apprehension,  even  as  the  senses  of  the  body,  and  the 
knowledge  we  gain  from  other  men's  exercise  of  their  senses, 
make  the  natural  world  and  its  life,  a  reality  to  our  external, 
natural,  apprehension.  We  become  acquainted  with  the  nat- 
ural world,  and  with  its  principles  and  its  laws,  by  means  of 
conscious  experience  in  it,  and  by  means  of  the  testimony  of 
others.  But  we  cannot,  at  first,  become  acquainted  with  the 
spiritual  world  by  means  of  our  own  experience  in  it ;  for,  al- 
though we  have  experience  in  it  all  the  time,  and  that,  too, 
much  more  fully  and  perfectly  than  in  the  natural  world,  yet 
we  are  not  conscious  of  this  experience,  so  as  to  interpret  its 
meaning.  We  must  of  necessity  receive  testimony  on  the  sub- 
ject. And  the  only  testimony  of  any  real  value  to  us,  after 
that  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  is  that  of  Swedenborg.  We 
must  therefore  receive  and  study  his  testimony ;  and  when  we 
have  done  this  adequately,  we  shall  find  our  eyes  opened  to 
an  understanding  of  our  own  spiritual  experience  also,  so  that 
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in  the  end  we  have  a  sure  knowledge  of  spiritual  things 
from  our  own  internal  experience,  brought  to  light  and  inter- 
preted, confirming  and  establishing  the  truth  of  what  Sweden- 
borg  has  taught  us.  .  By  the  study  of  the  Word  itself,  and  by 
a  life  according  to  what  is  thus  learned,  unaided  by  the  read- 
ing of  Swedenborg,  the  internal  man  can  be  kept  aliye,  al- 
though not  opened  and  formed.  For  the  internal  is  not  so 
closed  up  as  to  lose  the  possibility  of  being  opened,  with  any 
who  study  and  obey  the  Word,  even  though  they  see  in  it 
nothing  above  the  letter.  But  the  actual  opening,  forming, 
and  perfecting  of  the  internal  man,  is  effected  only  in  a  state 
of  freedom  and  rationality  as  to  internal  things.  And  this 
freedom  and  rationality  is  possible  with  those  only  who  are 
imbued  with  knowledge  and  understanding  on  the  subjects  in- 
volved. And  the  great  store-house  of  knowledge,  and  of  light 
for  the  underiBtanding,  on  spiritual  subjects,  is  given  us  in  the 
theological  writings  of  Swedenborg. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  say,  or  to  mean,  that  none 
can  become  internal  men  in  the  New  Church,  without  much 
reading  of  Swedenborg.  For  a  little  reading  of  such  things 
as  we  find  in  his  works,  if  this  little  is  frequent  and  habitual, 
and  if  it  is  well  digested  and  appropriated,  is  worth  much 
more  than  a  great  quantity  of  reading  without  these  favorable 
conditions.  The  quality  of  what  is  read,  ai!d  the  right  uu  of 
it,  are  far  more  important  than  the  quantity^  but  still,  much  is 
gained  by  adding  to  the  quantity,  when  the  quality  is  already 
what  it  should  be. 

Nor,  again,  would  we  overlook  the  advantage  which  often 
attends  the  hearing  of  the  truth,  over  the  seeinff  of  it.  Doubt- 
less many  will  come  into  the  Church  through  the  gate  of 
hearing,  who  never  would  have  done  it  by  reading.  And, 
doubtless,  also,  many  may,  by  hearing,  become  very  good  in- 
ternal men.  But  what  they  are  to  hear  must  be  such  things 
as  we  obtain  from  Swedenborg  ;  and  their  teachers  need  to  be 
all  the  more  students  of  his  writings  for  the  fact  that  some  who 
do  not  read  are  depending  upon  them. 

And  we  would  here  add,  as  a  caution  to  be  especially  ob- 
served, that  no  one  can  rightly  study,  rightly  understand,  or 
rightly  apply  the  teachings  of  Swedenborg,  unless  he  looks  first 
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of  all  to  the  Lord  Himself,  and  thus  to  the  Commandments  of  the 
Lord's  Word,  as  the  only  Source  of  truth  and  life.  The  teach- 
ings of  Swedenborg,  when  rightly  viewed,  are  not  additional 
to  the  Divine  Commandments.  They  do  not  give  us  new 
truth,  in  the  sense  of  something  not  involved  in  what  was  al- 
ready given ;  but  they  unfold  the  fulness  of  meaning  which 
is  in  the  Commandments  themselves,  and  which  was  always 
in  them  from  the  first.  And  hence  we  see,  that  in  studying 
and  in  understanding  Swedenborg,  we  are  only  studying  and 
understanding  the  Commandments  more  internally,  more  fully, 
and  so  as  to  apply  them  more  perfectly  to  the  uses  of  life.  No 
one  can  do  this  properly  who  is  not  prepared  for  it  by  a  previ- 
ous life  of  obedience  to  the  Commandments,  according  to  the 
degree  of  light  in  which  they  could  be  received  by  him  at  the 
time.  We  cannot  receive  the  greater  light,  if  our  eyes  have 
been  closed  against  the  less,  which  was  given  us  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  greater.  And  when  the,  greater  light  is  received, 
it  never  shows  us  any  other  way  to  heaven  than  the  simple 
way  which  is  plainly  set  before  all  alike,  namely,  to  look  to  the 
Lord,  to  shun  evil  as  sin  against  Him,  and  to  live  a  new  life 
from  Him  as  far  as  He  enables  us  so  to  do  by  filling  our  hearts 
with  heavenly  love.  Tliis  one  simple  and  plain  way  leads  ever 
upward  from  the  lowest  region  of  man  on  earth  to  the  highest 
region  of  angels  in  heaven  ;  from  the  lowest  degrees  of  truth 
to  the  highest ;  from  the  lowest  degrees  of  good  to  the  highest ; 
from  the  external  to  the  internal ;  and  in  the  internal,  upward 
forever. 

But  we  are  particularly  told,  in  one  of  the  above  extracts 
from  Swedenborg,  that  sciences  and  knowledges  open  and  per- 
fect the  internal  man,  only  on  this  condition,  namely,  ^^  That 
man  has  some  good  use  for  an  end,  and  particularly  a  use  which 
regards  eternal  life." 

We  inquire  then,  secondli/^  how  are  the  instructions  which 
we  receive  through  Swedenborg  to  be  made  available  for  use  ? 

And  here  it  is  most  important  to  understand,  and  to  apply 
to  ourselves,  what  is  said  of  the  conjunction  of  the  external 
man  with  the  internal  man.  For  uses  which  are  really  good 
cannot  be  performed  unless  this  conjunction  is  effected;  and 
the  extent  and  the  perfection  of  the  uses  depends  on  the  ful- 
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ness  and  the  perfection  of  the  conjunction.  The  conditions 
and  the  means  of  performing  uses,  therefore,  as  Tiewed  from 
the  spiritual  side  of  the  question,  are  the  same  as  the  condi- 
tions and  the  means  of  conjoining  the  external  man  with  the 
internal  man.  And  this  is  equally  true,  whether  we  regard  the 
uses  performed  by  an  individual  person,  or  those  performed  by 
the  Church  as  a  body. 

Knowledges  themselves  are  one  of  the  conditions  and  one  of 
the  means  whereby  the  external  man  is  conjoined  with  the  in- 
ternal. Thus  we  are  told  in  another  extract,  above  given, 
**  That  knowledges  not  only  open  the  way  to  the  internal  man, 
but  that  they  afterwards  conjoin  it  with  the  external  accord- 
ing to  uses."  In  ether  words,  if  we  are  internal  men  in  the 
prevailing  character  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  we  shall 
know  how  to  bring  the  external  into  harmony  with  the  internal 
principles  of  our  life.  The  same  knowledge  of  truth,  by 
which,  and  by  obeying  yrhich,  we  have  become  internal  men, 
so  far  as  we  are  really  and  truly  such,  will  give  us  the  under- 
standing needful  in  the  work  of  bringing  the  external  into  a 
state  of  cooperation. 

We  are  told  still  more  particularly  how  this  work  is  effected. 
For  we  are  told  that  when  the  internal  man  is  being  opened 
and  perfected  in  the  manner  described,  then  ^*  spiritual  things, 
from  the  celestial  and  spiritual  man,  meet  the  scientifics  and 
knowledges  which  are  in  the  natural  man,  and  adopt  those 
whicli  agree."  By  **  scientifics  and  knowledges,"  in  this  con- 
nection, we  are  doubtless  to  understand  all  the  ideas,  and  all 
the  knowledge,  which  we  may  have  derived  from  any  and 
every  source,  which  appear  to  the  natural  mind  to  be  applica- 
ble to  spiritual  uses.  All  these  knowledges  and  ideas  are 
useful  to  have  in  the  mind,  provided  the  natural  or  external 
man  does  not  insist  on  his  own  way  of  using  them,  and  pro- 
vided the  internal  or  spiritual  man  does  use  them,  by  adopting 
such  as  agree  with  its  own  spiritual  principles.  Thus  there  is 
a  use  and  an  abuse  of  scientifics  and  knowledges ;  a  use  of 
them  when  the  internal  man,  from  the  light  in  which  he  is, 
discriminates  among  them,  and  properly  applies  them  ;  and  an 
abuse  when  the  external  man,  without  this  light,  and  without 
this  discrimination,  goes  forward  in  his  own  way. 
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This  truth,  and  the  danger  against  which  it  warns  ns,  are 
strikingly  and  pointedly  expressed  in  yet  another  of  our  ex- 
tracts above  given,  in  which  it  is  said  *'That  scientifics  are 
the  means  of  becoming  wise,  and  of  becoming  insane  ;  that  by 
them  the  internal  man  is  either  opened,  or  shut ;  and  that  by 
them  the  rational  faculty  is  either  improved,  or  destroyed." 

These  truths  apply,  primarily,  to  the  life  of  each  and  every 
individual ;  for  in  every  one  the  external  should  be  conjoined 
with  the  internal,  in  th^performance  of  uses  from  the  Lord, 
through  repentance,  reformation,  and  regeneration.  And  un- 
less this  is  done  thus,  in  the  life  of  individuals,  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  done  in  the  more  general  life  and  uses  of  the  Church. 
But  we  must  pass  over  this  at  present#and  speak  of  the 
Church  as  a  body,  or  as  represented  and  organized  for  action 
in  the  Association. 

That  the  Association  (together*  with  the  Union,  which  is  to 
be  considered  in  this  connection  simply  as  the  Association  in 
the  lower  plane  of  its  action)  ought  to  engage  actively  in  uses, 
and  not  confine  itself  to  interior  exercises  of  charity  and  faith, 
is  admitted,  we  suppose,  by  all  alike.  But  there  are  two  sides 
from  which  it  is  possible  to  look  at  the  question,  how  we  shall 
do  the  work.  We  may  look  at  this  question  from  without,  or 
from  within ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  we  may  look  at  it 
from  the  external  man,  or  from  the  internal  man. 

Looking  from  without,  we  look  into  the  world,  and  consider 
things  in  the  light  of  the  world.  We  inquire  into  the  ex- 
periences of  the  world,  and  see  how  things  go  ;  how  they  pros- 
per, and  how  they  fail ;  how  they  are  accepted  by  men,  or  not 
accepted  by  them ;  what  means  are  effective,  and  what  not 
effective ;  and,  in  general,  what  are  the  conditions  of  success, 
as  viewed  in  the  light  of  worldly  experience  and  of  worldly 
ends  and  purposes. 

But  looking  from  within,  we  look  into  heaven,  and  con- 
sider things  in  the  light  of  heaven.  Then  we  see  that 
worldly  success  is  not,  of  necessity,  a  true  success.  Wo 
see  that  the  very  ends  and  purposes  of  worldly  wisdom  stop 
short  of  what  the  Church  is,  or  should  be,  all  the  time  aiming 
to  accomplish.  We  see  that  a  part  of  what  the  external  man 
is  disposed  to  think  important,  is  really  important,  because  it 
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aerves  the  uses  of  eternal  life ;  but  we  see,  also,  that  another 
fart  of  what  the  external  man  is  disposed  to  think  important, 
is,  really,  unimportant,  because  it  stops  entirely  short  of  all 
heavenly  and  true  use,  or  that  it  is  positively  injurious,  because 
it  tends  to  confirm  us  in  our  natural  ways,  to  the  exclusion  of 
those  which  are  spiritual  and  heavenly. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  several  religious  denominations  around 
us  have  their  several  ways  of  doing  things,  which  are  more 
or  less  different  from  each  other.  And  they  have  their  rea- 
sons for  it,  ill  each  case,,  founded  on  experience,  or  on  theory, 
or  both.  Shall  we  adopt  their  methods,  or  shall  we  pay  no 
attention  to  them  ?  We  answer,  adopt  them  if  they  are  good, 
as  seen  from  withia*  If  we  adopt  them,  we  must  not  adq)t 
them  for  their  reasons^  but  for  New  Church  reasons.  We  may 
learn  as  much  as  we  can  about  them.  The  more  the  better, 
if  we  do  not  neglect  other  and  more  important  duties  in  doing 
it.  But  what  we  have  thus  learned  should  be  regarded  as 
a  part  of  that  store  of  knowledges,  by  means  of  which  we 
may  become  wise  or  unwise,  internal  or  external,  capable  of 
seeing  things  in  light,  or  incapable  of  seeing  them  rightly  at  all, 
according  to  the  use  we  make  of  it. 

And  we  would,  especially,  call  attention  to  the  circumstance, 
that  the  conjunction  of  the  external  with  the  internal  man  is 
effected  by  the  internal,  and  not  by  the  external.  The  case 
herein  is  as  it  is  between  the  Lord  and  the  Church.  The 
Lord  conjoins  the  Church  to  Himself,  and  not  the  Church  the 
Lord  to  herself.  The  Church  must  act  reciprocally  in  this 
conjunction,  it  is  true.  And  there  is  an  appearance  as  if  the 
Church  did  the  work.  But,  in  reality,  the  Lord  does  it ;  and 
what  the  Church  does  is  only  a  consequence  of  what  He  does. 
So  also  the  external  man  reciprocallv  conjoins  itself  to  the 
internal  man ;  but  the  internal  man  gives  the  first  impulse, 
and  all  the  life,  to  the  movement.  The  internal  man  is  never 
violent,  in  doing  this,  it  is  true.  The  external  man  is  very 
urgent,  demonstrative,  and  compulsory,  in  its  demands  and  its 
action.  But  the  internal  is  the  opposite  of  this,  operating  by 
particular  influx,  and  not  by  general  coercion,  gently,  unosten- 
tatiously, and  without  compulsion  of  any  kind.  And  yet  the 
internal  is  more  powerful  than  the  external.     For  it  is  always 
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ready  and  waiting  to  act  at  every  point,  and  at  eveiy  moment, 
when  and  where  the  way  is  opened  for  it ;  and  \\^  action  is 
particular,  affecting  every  part,  and  thus  the  whole,  from 
within  as  a  consequence,  instead  of  moving  the  whole  from 
without,  by  manifest  assault.  It  is  like  the  ^elementary  forces 
of  nature,  which  are  present  everywhere,  and  active  every- 
where and  always,  although  unseen  and  very  little  known. 
To  .the  general  question,  therefore,  how  to  promote  the  internal 
life  of  the  New  Church,  we  would  answer,  firsts  that  it  must 
be  sustained  by  an  abundant  supply  of  the  right  Icind  of  spirit- 
nal  instruction,  which  is  to  be  obtained,  mainly,  irom  what  is 
given  us  through  Swedenborg ;  and,  eecondy  that  our  internal 
life,  what  there  is  of  it,  must  go  down  into  the  external,  and 
there  impart  the  light  and  the  heat  needed  for  good  and  suc- 
cessful work.  The  internal  man  does  not  live  by  inactivity, 
any  more  than  the  external.  He  must  act,  lind  must  cause  his 
light  to  shine.  He  must  not  content  himself  with  saying  to 
the  external,  *'  You  are  in  the  dark."  He  must  come  down 
there,  and  dispel  the  darkness,  and  then  he  can  say,  not  ^'  Yon 
are  in  the  dark,"  but  "You  are  in  light,  you  can  see  the 
way  now,  and  now  let  us  walk  in  it  together." 

And  this  is  to  be  effected,  as  far  as  the  Association  is  con- 
cerned, by  charging  those  who  are  known  or  presumed  to  be 
most  in  the  light,  with  the  duty  of  providing  suitable  instruc- 
tion, and  of  giving  suitable  advice  or  guidance  at  the  meetings 
of  the  body,  and  in  the  conducting  of  its  work. 

By  the  Constitution  of  the  Association,  the  Ministers  of  the 
Association  constitute  a  Standing  Board,  or  Council,  to  which 
is  committed  the  duty  of  looking  after  the  spiritual  interests  of 
the  whole  body.  This  Committee  of  Ministers  have  en- 
deavored to  do  something  from  time  to  time,  in  the  discharge 
of  this  duty.  Perhaps  they  ought  to  do  more.  Some  special 
instructions,  also,  have  been  given  to  this  Committee  by  the 
Association,  from  time  to  time,  as  to  the  ways  in  which  the 
work  proper  to  it  may  be  performed.  One  of  these  instructions 
is  in  the  form  of  a  standing  rule  that  the  Committee  shall  fur- 
nish an  Address  at  each  meeting  of  the  Association,  on  some 
subject  or  subjects  of  importance  to  it  as  a  body  of  the  Church. 
The  Committee,  on  their  part,  have  complied,  at  least  to  some 
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extent,  with  this  instrnction ;  and  they  are  doing  this  at  present 
by  requesting  the  Presiding  Minister  either  to  deliver  this  ad- 
dress, or  to  see  that  some  other  one  who  seems  to  him  to  be 
suitable  does  it,  at  each  meeting. 

If  the  Association  see  fit  to  direct  the  Committee  farther,  in 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  duties  of  this  kind  may  be  per- 
formed, they  will  endeavor  to  do  what  they  can  to  supply  what 
is  desired  of  them. 

It  seems  to  this  Committee  to  be  important,  that  the  As- 
sociation itseH",  as  a  body  representing  the  internal  man  of  the 
Church,  should  keep  itself  in  constant  and  living  connection 
with  the  Union,  which,  in  its  present  relations  to  the  Associa- 
tion, represents,  in  like  manner,  the  external  man  of  the 
Church.  An  important  step  towards  the  securing  of  this  ob- 
ject has  already  been  taken,  by  giving  increased  powers  to 
the  Joint  Committee  of  Ministers  and  Laymen  in  the  interim 
between  meetings  of  the  Association.  We  hope  this  Joint 
Committee  will  diligently  study,  and  be  able  to  understand 
those  internal  truths,  which  most  intimately  concern  the  organ- 
ized life  and  uses  of  the  Association,  and  which  ought  to  enteat 
as  principles  into  the  action  of  the  Union.  And  we  think  it 
will  be  proper,  and  perhaps  needful,  for  the  Association  itself 
to  adopt  new  action  in  the  same  direction,  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  light  is  given  in  which  we  ought  to  walk. 

The  only  definite  action  which  we  are  prepared  to  recom- 
mend at  present  is,  that  the  following  resolutions  be  adopted, 
in  regard  to  the  relation  existing  between  the  Association  and 
the  Union  ;  namely:  — 

1.  Hesolved,  That,  in  consequence  of  the  relation  now  existing  be- 
tween this  Association  and  the  Massachusetts  New  Church  Union,  the 
functions  properly  belonging  to  the  Association,  as  compared  with 
those  belonging  to  the  Union,  are  as  the  functions  of  the  internal  man, 
compared  with  those  of  the  external  man  in  conjunction  with  it ;  and 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Church  concerning  the  internal  and  the 
external  man  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  guide  both  of  the  Association 
and  of  the  Union,  in  determining,  from  time  to  time,  what  are  the 
duties  properly  belonging  to  each  body. 

2.  Besolved,  That  it  is  especially  the  duty  of  the  Association  to 
learn  and  to  teach,  those  truths  and  principles  of  life,  and  of  order, 
and  use,  in  the  Church,  which  can  be  seen  only  in  the  light  of  heaven, 
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and  only  in  and  from  the  internal  man ;  that  it  belongs  to  the  office  of 
the  Presiding  Minister,  and,  in  conjunction  with  him,  to  that  of  all  the 
Ministers  of  the  Association,  as  a  body,  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the 
performance  of  this  dutj ;  and  that  the  Joint  Committee  of  Ministers 
and  Laymen  is  requested  to  see  to  it,  as  far  as  possible,  that  the  dutj 
is  not  neglected  at  any  time  by  inadvertency  on  the  part  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  external  man  of  the  Church,  whether  in- 
dividually, or  collectively,  as  in  the  Union,  ought  especially  to  act  from 
the  internal  in  freedom ;  and  thus  that  the  light  of  experience  in  the 
world  ought  to  be  freely  used,  but  always  in  subordination  to  the  light 
and  the  guidance  of  internal  truths. 


THE   CRUCIFIXION. 


There  are  two  prominent  points  to  be  considered  in  the 
crucifixion  of  our  Lord :  first,  the  perfect  glorification  of  His 
Humanity,  and  its  union  with  His  Divinity;  secondly,  the 
death  and  sufferings  of  the  nature  assumed  from  His  mother, 
and  wholly  removed  before  His  Ascension.  The  first  of  these 
truths,  glorious  and  effulgent  with  light,  is  known  and  believed 
only  by  those  of  our  Lord's  New  Church  ;  the  other,  lower 
and  darker,  has*  been  the  favorite  theme  of  the  Christian 
Church  throughout  all  its  phases.  It  has  been  the  last  vol- 
untary thought  of  the  dying ;  the  first  comfort  of  those  in 
sorrow  or  pain  ;  the  only  hope  of  those  oppressed  by  the  burden 
of  sin.  Proclaimed  by  priest  and  poet,  its  solemn  pathos  has 
been  echoed  by  Music's  sublimest  melodies,  and  reflected  by 
Art  in  her  grandest  efforts.  Again  and  again,  in  the  pure, 
white  silence  of  the  marble,  or  in  the  glow  and  vividness  of 
coloring,  are  repeated  the  awful  stories  of  Gethsemane  and  Cal- 
vary. By  land  and  sea,  thousands  of  aching  feet  have  passed, 
seeking  Palestine.  Yet  with  this  truth  have  been  mingled 
closely  two  of  the  most  deadly  and  paralyzing  errors  —  ^^  Faith 
alone,"  and  "Vicarious  Atonement "  — which  have  ever  in- 
fested the  Church. 

Whence,  then,  this  mysterious  attraction,  this  vital  force, 
which  has  so  inrooted  this  belief  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
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men,  that  to  profess  another  ikith  is  to  be  rejected  as  a  blasphe- 
mer and  an  infidel  ?  Not  only  men  will  not  believe^  bat  they  will 
not  hear^  any  idea  that  seems  to  controvert  it.  We  know  that 
an  unadulterated  error  is  weak  and  transient.  The  powerful 
errors  which  have  held  the  world  captive  for  ages,  have  had 
their  strength  from  the  germs  of  truth  incorporated  with 
them,  —  error  being  truth  perverted.  Then  to  destroy  these 
errors,  we  must  separate  those  truths  on  which  they  hang  para- 
sitically,  seeking  to  destroy  their  purity,  but  abiding  because  of 
them. 

On  this  point  we  agree  with  a  late  sermon  preached  by  Mr. 
Liddon  of  the  Established  Church,  in  believing  that  this  vital 
force  and  attraction  proceeds  from  three  points :  *^  first,  the 
universality  of  sorrow ;  secondly,  the  perennial  nobleness  of 
self-sacrifice ;  and  thirdly,  the  hunger  and  need  in  all  human 
hearts" — not  for  an  atonement  for  sin  —  but  for  a  higher, 
stronger  power  than  earthly  humanity  can  supply. 

First,  then,  the  universality  of  sorrow.  He  who  knows  it 
not,  has  not  learned  the  first  lesson  of  Life.  All  earthly  eyes 
must  weep  :  tears  are  as  inseparable  as  sight ;  all  hearts  must 
ache :  the  pang  of  grief  is  involved  in  their  life-throbbing ;  for 
"Love  knows  the  secret  of  grief."  What  hands  are  ever 
folded  to  rest  in  the  still  repose  of  Death,  that  have  never  been 
clinched  in  despair,  or  lifted  to  heaven  in  the  wild  entreaty  of 
longing  ?  So  it  is,  that  there  is  an  attraction  in  sorrow,  a  mag- 
netic force  of  like  unto  like,  which  in  the  wailing  of  music,  the 
sublimity  of  tragedy,  asserts  its  power.  There  is  no  such  deep 
force  in  joy,  because  our  fallen  natures  comprehend  it  not 

The  souls  from  this  earth  which  feel  the  slightest  pain,  the 
least  sorrow,  are  those  of  infants  who  depart  into  heaven,  to  ripen 
into  life,  joy,  and  love,  beneath  angelic  tenderness.  But  even 
with  these,  we  mourn  over  undeveloped  capacities ;  lives  which 
blossom,  it  is  true,  in  perpetual  youth,  but  attain  not  the  full 
ripeness  and  perfection  of  bliss.  But  with  those  who  live  unto 
mature  age,  there  is  not  one  whom  sorrow  has  not  touched. 

This  awful  story  of  the  Cross,  the  darkness,  the  desertion,  the 
struggle  even  unto  despair,  —  the  fainting  body,  sick  unto 
death  with  weariness  and  pain,  —  where  is  the  heart  which 
is  not  thrilled  by  its  depths  of  woe  ?      "A  man   of  sorrows, 
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and  acquainted  with  grief  I  "  "  despised  and  rejected  of  men  I " 
Tempted  by  all  the  hells,  tempted  of  men,  of  every  form  of 
evil  and  error,  —  we  can  descend  into  no  depth  through  which 
His  feet  have  not  passed.  All  our  woes  are  in  that  woe  ;  all 
oar  despairs  are  echoed  in  that  mournful  *^  Lama  sabachthani." 
It  is  the  wail  of  all  the  world,  of  all  «life  past,  present,  and  to 

come. 

'*  TuUsti  clavoB,  lanceam, 

Multamqae  ignominiam, 

Sad^res  et  angores, 

Innumerof  dolores, 
Ac  mortem;  et  hsBc  propter  me, 

Ac  pro  me  peccatore  1 " 

"  He  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows  I  "  —  not 
in  the  sense  that  we  have  no  griefs,  or  no  sorrows.  He  has 
borne  His  cross :  to  each  heart  He  says,  *^  Take  up  thy  cross 
and  follow  Me.*'  But  all  possible  sorrow  and  temptation  He 
endured,  that  His  glorification  might  be  full,  perfect,  and  for 
Eternity  ;  and  thus  He  is  infinitely  near  to  every  soul  for  ever- 
more. Thou  canst  have  no  grief  which  He  has  not  endured 
before ;  no  temptation  which  He  has  not  overcome. 

But  there  is  also  an  irresistible  power  in  all  self-sacrifice  ; 
and  the  highest  human  heroism,  the  most  perfect  earthly  self- 
denial,  is  but  a  broken  and  glimmering  ray  from  this  Fountain 
of  Light.  From  this  reflection,  however  dim  and  blurred, 
comes  the  hero  and  saint  worship  of  earth.  In  all  true  great- 
ness lies  inherent  a  crucifixion  of  self.  Not  that  we  are'  re- 
quired to  give  up  love,  or  power,  or  joy,  or  even  lower  and 
material  possessions :  but,  to  be  good,  to  grow  heavenwards, 
we  must  kill  that  selfishness  which  clings  to  them,  and  would 
incorporate  itself  with  them.  And  it  is  easier  to  give  up  all 
these,  and  retain  self,  with  its  pride  and  exaltation  of  merit, 
than  to  retain  these  and  give  up  self;  for  this  is  the  life  of  the 
unregenerate  soul.  Many  an  anchorite  and  nun  have  carried 
into  their  cells  that  enemy  from  whom  they  fled.  It  is  harder 
sometimes  to  keep  than  to  give  up,  when  self  unites  spiritual 
vain-glorying  with  the  imagined  heroism  of  the  sacrifice.  It  is 
easier  to  crush  love  in  the  heart,  and  yet  foster  and  protect  self, 
than  to  crush  self,  and  nurture  that  love,  with  patient  waiting, 
with  implicit  faith,  through  all  the  longing,  and  pain,  and  soul- 
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hunger  which  deep  love  brings  with  it.  The  hardest  mart]rr- 
dom  is  that  suffered  in  secret,  where  no  crown  shines  before  the 
uplifted  eyes,  and  no  crowd  gazes  on  the  well  borne  tortures. 
But  these  self-prompted  sacrifices  and  trials,  even  though  false 
and  empty,  prove  the  turning  of  the  human  mind  toward  self- 
sacrifice,  self-crucifixion.  Hence  comes  that  enthusiastic  admi^ 
ration,  so  elevating  to  true  minds,  of  those  souls  who  have  so 
suffered  and  so  overcome  the  enemies  within.  Dimly  apparent 
to  them  is  that  luminous  paradox :  — 

*^  Death  if  the  gate  of  life;   • 
We  bow  oar  heads  at  going  out 
We  think,  and  enter  straight 
Another  golden  chamber  of  the  kings, 
Larger  than  this,  and  lovelier." 

And  as  death  to  earth  is  birth  into  the  world  of  spirit,  so 
death  to  self  is  life  to  God.  As  self  is  lowered,  our  Lord  is 
raised  in  our  souls.  Hell  sinks  farther  beneath  us,  as  we  rise 
nearer  heaven. 

Only  so  far  as  we  put  self  away,  can  good  enter.  Putting 
away  self  is  the  cause  of  all  goodness,  all  heroism,  all  moral 
and  spiritual  beauty,  all  true  love,  all  real  joy,  all  high  wisdom. 
It  is  self  that  hardens,  and  blinds,  and  paralyzes,  and  enfeebles. 
It  is  the  paralysis  of  our  spiritual  life,  cramping  and  limiting 
perception  and  sensation,  save  those  of  our  animal  nature. 
Self-crucifixion  is  the  revealing  of  the  truly  human  in  us ;  and 
human  hearts  throb  to  its  touch. 

And  what  this  revelation  of  the  truly  *human  in  us  is  to  the 
mind,  heroism  is  to  the  heart.  But  self  cannot  destroy  self; 
and  the  heart  craves  a  power  higher,  truer,  nobler  than  its 
own  ;  and  not  only  this,  for  higher  forms  of  life  might  fill  this 
longing,  but  it  demands  Infinite  Power,  Infinite  Purity  and 
Goodness.  Who  has  not  found,  in  the  deepest  love,  the  highest 
human  perfection,  a  want,  an  unsatisfied  desire  ?  The  Infinite 
created  the  human,  and  the  human  seeks  for  the  Infinite.  This 
Supreme  Omnipotence  it  feels  in  the  story,  of  the  Cross.  Di- 
vinity itself  is  beheld  in  the  descent  from  the  glory  of  heaven, 
the  land  of  the  living,  into  the  frail,  tempted,  suffering  hu- 
man nature  "  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,"  and  put  away  through 
intensest  conflicts  and  pain,  for  the  sake  of  rebellious  and  fallen 
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man.  This  vital,  acting,  sustaining,  present  power,  each  soul 
needs  in  itself.  Not  an  atonement  for  sin,  which  avails  noth- 
ing, and  is  but  an  empty  word,  if  sin  itself,  and  its  outward  de- 
velopments, sorrow  and  pain,  remain  behind ;  and  that  they 
do,  every  life,  from  its  highest  form  here  to  the  lowest,  testifies. 
What  punishment  can  be  removed  worse  than  sin  itself  ?  —  in 
itself  loathsome,  burdening,  a  living  death.  If  it  remain,  — 
and  we  know,  we  see,  we  feel,  it  does  remain,  —  when  or  what 
is  '*  the  full,  perfect,  complete  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  atone- 
ment for  sin,"  preached  by  the  churches  ?  How  does  it  act 
on  us  ?  Is  it  not  like  saying,  *'  Be  ye  healed  ?  "  and  the 
wound  aches  and  burns  still.  Were  it  said  to  be  for  another 
world,  we  might  believe  ;  but  for  this  world  —  sinning,  dark- 
ened, maddened  —  how  can  any  mind,  not  yet  utterly  devoid 
of  free  thought,  believe  that  an  atonement  has  been  made  for  it  ? 
Does  it  not  still  sin  ?     Does  it  not  still  suffer  ? 

It  is  not  this  atonement  which  the  soul  hungers  for,  —  not 
an  offering  made  eighteen  centuries  ago,  in  the  little  land  of 
Palestine,  —  but  a  present,  vital  power  in  our  own  souls  and 
lives,  here  and  now.  And  God's  Holy  Spirit,  His  Regenerat- 
ing Power,  answers  that  desire.  Regeneration  is  the  Crucifix- 
ion of  the  sinning  nature  within  us ;  the  Spirit  uplifting  us ; 
sustaining,  acting  in  us.  It  is  "  the  Comforter,"  the  Spirit  of 
Power  and  of  Life.  Each  regenerate  soul  is  a  Palestine, 
wherein  by  the  Spirit,  Divine  Truth  is  born  of  the  affection 
of  truth,  is  tempted  and  overcomes,  heals  apd  brings  light, 
soundness  and  strength,  to  those  things  which  in  us  were  afore- 
time blind,  deaf,  and  lame.  It  brings  again  life ;  it  teaches 
wisdom ;  it  endures  the  conflict  with  foes  of  the  internal  and 
external  natures ;  and  the  crucifixion  of  self  being  accomplished, 
the  regeneration  is  finished ;  and  in  the  loving,  humble  heart 
the  Lord  is  ascended  into  its  heaven  of  light  and  glory,  full  of 
power  from  love. 

The  regeneration  of  man  is  an  image  of  the  glorification  of 
the  Lord.  "  The  biography  of  every  true  servant  of  God  is 
written  in  the  Bible,"  —  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  —  the 
life  from  which  are  all  lives.  In  the  Christian  soul  Omnipo- 
tence fights  now  against  the  hell  of  evil  within ;  and  into  its 
heaven  (the  higher  degrees  of  the  spiritual  nature),  as  it  is 
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opened,  the  Divine  Truth  ascends.  Every  need,  every  long- 
ing desire  of  the  human  heart  is  satisfied :  for  our  blindness, 
Infinite  Wisdom ;  for  our  weakness,  Omnipotence  ;  for  our 
coldness,  Infinite  tenderness.  Space  and  time  weigh  us  down. 
We  look  into  the  Past,  and  there  we  are  not ;  or  it  has  absorbed 
tlie  loved,  the  treasured,  and  the  Present  cannot  give  them 
again  ;  —  into  the  Future,  and  behold  darkness.  We  stretch 
out  vain,  impotent  arms  of  love  towards  the  absent ;  and  space 
divides,  stem,  passive,  immutable  I  Our  God  is  from  Eternity 
to  Eternity.  He  dwells  in  Infinity,  Omnipresent.  In  Him 
all  are,  and  were,  and  shall  be.  Can  the  created  ask,  and  the 
Creator  cannot  give  ?  ^^  I,  even  I,  am  He  that  comforteth 
you,"  B.  F.  H. 

Norwood,  Va. 


THE  HORSE. 

The  Horse  differs  from  the  Ass  and  the  Camel  chiefly  in  his 
generous,  affectionate  obedience  to  his  master's  will. 

He  is  intelligent  and  teachable ;  grateful  and  playful. 

He  needs  generous  food  —  grass  and  grain. 

He  drinks  freely ;  but  is  very  careful  about  the  quality  of 
his  drink. 

He  has  a  strong  memory,  especially  for  roads  and  incidents 
upon  the  road ;  also  fixed  habits. 

To  see  clearly  the  correspondence  of  the  horse,  we  must 
consider  the  meaning  of  his  rider. 

Man  is  distinguished  from  other  animals  by  his  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing good  from  evil,  and  by  his  power  of  choosing  the 
love  that  shall  govern  him.  All  other  created  beings  act  ac- 
cording to  their  nature,  with  no  power  of  self-examination  or 
self-correction. 

The  horse  is  the  intellect  that  perfectly  obeys  this  free  prin- 
ciple of  humanity.  It  is  the  understanding  of  the  kind  that 
explores  the  paths  of  life,  and  carries,  not  burdens  of  scientifics, 
but  man  himself  forward  in  spiritual  life.  It  is  the  love  of  un- 
derstanding spiritual  truth  of  life. 

The  mind  in  which  this  element  is  prominent  is  in  the  love 
of  learning  good  ways  of  life,  and  of  seeing  the  applications  of 
spiritual  trutVi. 
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It  is  intelligent  and  teachable  in  matters  of  spiritual  life. 

It  is  grateful  and  affectionate,  generous  and  playful. 

Such  intelligence  needs  for  nourishment  the  pleasant  thoughts 
and  expressions  of  goodness  that  clothe  the  mind  with  beauty, 
as  grass  and  herbs,  with  their  flowers,  adorn  the  ground  ;  and 
also  the  good  works  of  daily  life  which  find  their  representa* 
lives  in  the  crrains. 

It  uses  also  the  water  of  life  freely  and  with  nice  discrimina- 
tion. 

It  has  a  perfect  memory  for  ways  of  life,  and  for  the  pleasant 
and  the  dangerous  things  that  belong  to  them. 

It  easily  forms  habits  of  thought  and  action,  through  which 
it  runs  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  no  guiding  effort  from  the 
will. 

In  the  Apocalypse  it  is  written,  "  I  saw  heaven  opened,  and 
behold  a  white  horse.  And  He  that  sat  upon  him  was  called 
The  Word  of  God."  The  Word  of  God  is  the  Lord  as  to 
the  truth  of  life.  The  white  horse  represents  His  Divine  in- 
telligence, by  which  He  applies  the  truth  of  life  to  the  circum- 
stances of  all  men  to  the  ends  of  the  universe. 

Horses  vary  much  in  quality  ;  some  being  generous  and  fall 
of  life,  and  others  dull  and  heavy,  seeming  to  be  fitted  to  the 
work  of  asses.  Yet  they  always  differ  from  asses  in  their  tem*- 
per  and  in  their  needs. 

Dull   horses  represent   understandings  which  deal   mostly 
with  things  of  the  memory,  but  yet  with  a  view  to  life ;  and 
generous  horses  represent  enlightened  understandings  fall  of 
spiritual  life.  i.  v. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  HUMAN  LANGUAGE. 

The  subject  of  the  origin  of  human  language  has  been  fre- 
quently treated  of  by  the  learned,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
question  whether  it  was  at  the  first  a  divine  gift,  or  a  human  in- 
vention ;  and  zealous  advocates  have  been  found  for  both  sides 
of  this  most  obscure  question.  For  the  difficulty  of  conceiving 
how  the  language  of  articulate  speech  could  have  been  from 
the  beginning  sufficiently  copious  to  answer  all  the  necessary 
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purposes  of  social  communication,  had  it  been  left  to  the  natu- 
ral course  of  human  invention  and  development,  has  led  some 
to  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  miraculous  gift  of  the  Creator. 

But  one  fact  seems  to  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  over- 
looked by  these  philosophers.  Human  language  is  of  two 
kinds ;  that  of  articulate  speech,  and  that  of  gestures  and  the 
expressions  of  the  countenance.  The  former  is,  to  a  consider- 
able extent  at  least,  artificial  and  arbitrary,  and  the  product 
of  gradual  growth :  the  latter  is  natural  and  spontaneous, 
and  more  allied  to  that  incomprehensible  language  of  nature, 
by  means  of  which  animals  communicate  with  each  other. 
Whether  of  these  two  kinds  of  human  language  was  the  first 
to  be  made  use  of,  it  seems  to  me  there  can  scarcely  be  a  ques- 
tion. 

But  the  query  will  immediately  occur,  and  with  a  consider- 
able degree  of  doubt  in  many  minds,  whether  this  natural  lan- 
guage could  have  been  in  any  case  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
human  society,  seeing,  especially,  to  how  small  an  extent  it  is 
capable  of  serving  us  now.  Could  it  ever  have  been  sufficient 
for  any  mental  development  above  that  of  the  mere  animal  na- 
ture, which  we  possess  in  common  with  the  brutes,  to  whose 
faculty  of  discourse  it  bears  so  close  a  resemblance,  and  which, 
•  it  may  be  imagined,  it  never  could  have  much  surpassed  ? 

The  assumptions,  it  seems  to  me,  that  this  language  could 
never  have  been  more  useful  to  man  than  it  is  now,  or  that  it 
could  not  have  surpassed  in  power  of  expression  that  of  animals, 
are  both  not  only  destitute  of  good  ground,  but  contrary  to 
considerations  offered  by  sound  reason.  Why  should  not  the 
human  power  of  facial  expression  be,  or  be  capable  of  becom- 
ing, as  much  superior  to  that  of  brutes,  as  the  human  face  is 
nobler  than  that  of  any  animal,  or  as  the  human  mind  is  abore 
all  that  can  be  called  mind  in  them  ?  We  need  only  to  con- 
sider the  wonderful  powers  of  discernment  and  perception 
sometimes  developed  in  a  single  sense, —  in  persons  deprived  of 
sight,  for  example,  as  a  compensation  for  that  loss,  —  to  doubt 
that  great  powers  lie  stored  up  in  every  human  sense  and 
faculty,  which  need  only  a  suitable  occasion  to  bring  them  forth. 
We  see  that  the  face  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  now,  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  soul  within  ;    so  much  so,  that  it  has  been  proverb- 
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lally  styled  the  index  of  the  mind.  And  if  it  is  so  now,  when 
the  constant  practice  of  deceit,  dissimulation,  and  mental  con- 
cealment, for  many  ages,  has  done  so  much  towards  withhold- 
ing the  true  character  of  the  mind  from  its  just  presentation  in 
the  face,  what  would  it  not  have  been  when  innocence  had  no' 
secrets  to  withhold  from  notice,  and  dissimulation  and  decep- 
tion had  not  been  thought  of,  unless  as  vices  to  be  reprehended 
and  avoided?  And  can  it  be  otherwise  believed,  than  that  the 
constant  endeavors  towards  concealment,  which  our  evil  dispo- 
sitions require  of  us  to  make,  must  have  weakened  and  impaired 
the  original  power  and  ability  of  expression,  to  an  extent  of 
which  we  now  have  no  knowledge  and  conception  ?  The  mere 
disuse  of  this  faculty,  consequent  upon  the  substitution  of  vocal 
speech  in  its  place,  would  naturally  have  led  to  weaken  and 
deaden  its  force  :  how  much  more,  then,  must  it  have  been  im- 
paired by  constant  endeavors  to  repress  the  natural  manifesta- 
tions of  the  countenance,  and  to  put  on  false  and  artificial 
appearances,  which  only  a  perverse  nature  dictates !  How 
thick  a  cloud  must  there  not  lie,  between  almost  every  face, 
and  the  soul  to  whose  emotions  it  was  created  originally  to  re- 
spond, but  which  it  can  now  represent  only  as  to  its  most  gen- 
eral and  external  features  I 

The  writings  of  the  New  Church  here  come  to  our  assistance, 
with  information  which,  although  it  may  at  first  view  seem 
strange  and  incredible,  is  not  really  more  strange  or  more  in- 
credible than  many  things  developed  by  experiments  in  mes- 
merism and  biology,  of  the  reality  of  which,  inexplicable  as 
they  may  seem  to  the  reason,  there  is  probably  no  room  left  for 
just  doubt.  They  all  go  towards  showing,  what  I  have  already 
intimated  as  most  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  there  are  mysteri- 
ous and  concealed  powers  in  human  nature,  beyond  the  power 
of  man  himself  to  fathom  and  wholly  explore.  And  further, 
that  by  the  miserable  and  degrading  consequences  of  his  sinful 
fall,  man  has  lost  the  ability  to  develop  and  reproduce  several 
of  the  more  excellent  of  his  faculties,  of  which  he  once  had  the 
use  and  control. 

Swedenborg  says :  — 

^  I  have  been  informed  by  the  angels,  that  the  first  speech  of  all  in 
every  earth  was  by  the  face,  and  this  from  two  origins  in  the  face  ; 
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from  the  lips  and  from  the  eyes.  The  reason  why  such  speech  was 
first  in  use  is  because  the  face  was  formed  altogether  to  effigy  those 
things  which  a  man  thinks  and  which  he  wills :  hence  also  the  face 
has  been  called  the  effigy  and  index  of  the  mind.  A  further  reason 
18  because,  in  the  most  ancient  or  primitive  times,  there  was  sin- 
cerity ;  and  man  cherished  no  thought,  nor  wished  to  cherish  any,  bat 
what  he  was  willing  should  beam  forth  from  his  face.  Thus  also  the 
affections  of  the  mind  and  the  ideas  of  the  thought  could  be  presented 
to  the  h'fe,  and  in  their  fulness  :  so  also  they  appeared  to  the  eye  as 
in  a  form,  and  several  together ;  which  speech,  therefore,  so  far  ex- 
celled vocal  speech,  as  the  sense  of  seeing  excels  that  of  hearing; 
that  is,  as  the  sight  of  a  fine  country  excels  a  verbal  description  of 
it."    A.  C.  8249. 

In  the  following  extract  Swedenborg  still  more  particularly 
describes  this  primitive  kind  of  discourse :  — 

*'»What  has  heretofore  been  unknown  to  the  world,  and  will  per- 
haps appear  incredible,  the  man  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church  had  in-, 
ternal  respiration,  and  none  external  but  what  was  tacit ;  wherefore 
they  did  not  so  converse  by  expressions  of  speech,  as  afterwards  and 
at  this  day,  but  by  ideas,  like  the  angels ;  which  ideas  they  were  able 
to  express  by  numberless  changes  of  the  countenance  and  face,  espe- 
cially of  the  lips,  in  which  there  are  innumerable  series  of  muscular 
fibres,  at  this  day  not  unfolded,  by  which  at  that  time,  being  free  and 
unfolded,  they  were  able  to  suggest,  signify,  and  represent  their  ideas 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  express  in  a  minute  of  time  what  at 
this  day  could  not  be  expressed  by  articulate  sounds  or  words  under 
an  hour ;  and  such  expression  was  much  more  full,  and  evident  to  the 
apprehension  and  understanding,  than  can  be  conveyed  by  language 
and  series  of  combined  words."     A.  C.  607. 

To  this  Swedenborg  adds,  that  "  when  internal  respiration 
ceased,"  as  was  the  case  when  the  interior  heavenly  life  of  the 
primitive  age  perished  by  reason  of  evil,  "  external  respiration 
by  degrees  succeeded,  nearly  such  as  exists  at  this  day ;  and 
with  external  respiration  came  the  language  of  words  or  of  ar- 
ticulate sound,  into  which  the  ideas  of  thought  are  determined.'' 

Swedenborg  makes  some  interesting  and  instructive  state- 
ments as  to  the  effect  which  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation  have 
had,  in  the  long  course  of  ages,  upon  the  nervous  fibres  which 
communicate  with  the  face.  After  stating  that  the  voluntary 
sense  is  proper  to  the  cerebrum,  or  front  brain,  but  the  involun* 
tary  sense  to  t\vft  cet^Vi^^wTo.^  Q.T\vvcA«t  Vsmxv^  he  says  :  — 
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<*  The  influx  from  the  cerebellum  insinuates  itself  chiefly  into  the 
face,  as  is  manifest  from  this,  that  the  mind  {animus)  is  inscribed  on 
.  the  face,  and  that  the  afiections  appear  in  the  face,  and  this  for  the 
most  part  without  man's  will,  such  as  fear,  awe,  shame,  various  kinds 
of  j^J)  an<l  Also  of  son*ow,  besides  many  other  afiections,  which  are 
thereby  made  known  to  another,  so  that  he  knows  from  the  face  what 
affections,  and  what  changes  of  the  disposition  and  of  the  mind,  take 
place  :  these  proceed  from  the  cerebellum  by  means  of  its  fibres,  when 
there  is  nothing  of  simulation  within.  Thus  it  was  shown  that  gen- 
eral (or  common)  sense,  in  the  earliest  times,  or  with  the  most  an- 
cient people,  occupied  the  whole  face ;  and  that  successively,  after 
those  times,  it  occupied  only  the  left  part  of  it ;  and  finally,  after  these 
times,  it  spread  itself  out  of  the  face,  so  that  at  this  day  there  is 
scarcely  any  general  involuntary  sense  remaining  in  the  face."  .... 
"  For  with  the  most  ancient  people,  whose  age  was  called  the  golden 
age,  because  they  lived  in  a  certain  state  of  integrity,  and  in  love  to 
the  Lord,  and  in  mutual  love,  as  the  angels  do,  all  the  involuntary  of 
the  cerebellum  was  manifested  in  the  face ;  and  then  they  knew  not 
how  to  exhibit  any  other  thing  in  the  countenance,  than  as  heaven 
flowed  into  the  involuntary  efibrts,  and  thence  into  the  will.  But 
with  the  ancients,  whose  age  was  called  the  silver  age,  because  they 
were  in  a  state  of  truth,  and  thence  in  charity  towards  the  neighbor, 
the  involuntary, 'which  is  of  the  cerebellum,  was  manifested,  not  in 
the  right  side  of  the  face,  but  only  in  the  left:  whereas  with  their 
posterity,  whose  time  was  called  the  iron  age,  because  they  lived  not 
in  the  affection  of  truth,  but  in  the  obedience  of  truth,  the  involun- 
tary was  no  longer  manifested  in  the  face,  but  betook  itself  to  the 
region  about  the  lefl  ear.  I  have  been  instructed  that  the  fibres  of 
the  cerebellum  have  thus  changed  their  efflux  into  the  face,  and  that 
instead  of  them  fibres  from  the  cerebrum  have  been  translated  thither, 
which  then  bear  rule  over  those  which  are  from  the  cerebellum  ;  and 
this  from  an  endeavor  to  form  the  features  of  the  face  according  to 
the  disposal  of  man's  own  proper  will,  which  is  from  the  cerebrum." 
A.  C.  4326. 

But  tlie  nature  of  the  origin  of  vocal  speech  still  remains 
unexplaintd,  concerning  which  it  has  only  been  seen,  hereto- 
fore, that  it  is  reducible  to  certain  simple,  primitive  roots,  ot 
comprehensive  signification ;  and  even  these  cannot  always  be 
certainly  determined.  Let  us  search  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Church  still  further,  for  some  light  upon  their  possible  deriva- 
tion.    We  are  here  informed  that  there  is  a  correspondence  of 
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everything  of  nature,  in  this  world  of  matter,  with  something 
spiritual  belonging  to  the  world  of  spirit.  And  among  other 
things  also,  that  the  sounds  of  articulate  speech,  as  being  the 
ultimate  externals  of  language,  have  their  correspondence  with 
the  inward  elements  of  thought,  from  which  outward  language 
is  derived.  In  particular,  the  consonant  articulations  corre- 
spond to  the  modifications  of  thought  itself;  and  the  vowels, 
wliich  are  mere  sounds  without  articulation,  or  tones,  to  the 
affection  by  which  the  thought  is  accompanied  and  made  alive. 
And  from  this  correspondence  there  exists  a  universal  lan- 
guage of  thought  in  the  spiritual  world,  which  is  undei^stood 
by  all  these  without  instruction,  from  an  internal  perception  of 
the  correspondence  on  which  it  is  founded.  That  there  is 
some  such  correspondence  of  alphabetic  sounds  has  been  con- 
cluded by  some  of  the  learned  also,  who  have  not,  as  I  have 
any  reason  to  believe,  known  anything  of  Swedenborg's  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  Thus  a  French  author,  "Fabre 
d' Olivet,"  has  undertaken,  with  much  ingenuity,  and  perhaps 
with  some  evidence  of  good  reason,  to  demonstrate  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  Hebrew  language  from  the  signification  of  the 
letters  themselves.  Nor  is  he  the  only  one  who  has  been  led 
to  such  a  conclusion. 

Now  Swedenborg  does  no  more  than  mention  the  fact,  in 
the  briefest  manner,  that  when  the  respiration  from  internal 
became  external,  at  the  close  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church, 
then  the  language  of  vocal  speech  began  to  come  into  use, 
in  place  of  that  facial  expression.  But  it  seems  almost  im- 
possible not  to  infer,  that  the  actual  origin  of  vocal  speech 
was  from  the  correspondence  of  the  vocal  sounds  themselves, 
of  which  it  is  composed,  to  the  thoughts  and  affections  they 
were  intended  to  make  manifest :  and  this  not  by  expressions 
artificially  and  designedly  chosen,  but  rather  by  the  natural 
and  involuntary  flowing  down  of  the  thought  into  correspond- 
ent forms  of  articulate  sound,  somewhat  as  it  d^s  in  the 
spiritual  world.  For  since  it  must  needs  be,  that  the  mind 
should  be  able  to  find  some  avenue  by  which  to  come  forth, 
and  make  itself  known  to  the  world  without,  when  it  was  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  that  most  direct  and  evident  mode  of 
communication  which  it  at  first  enjoyed,  how  coiJd  it  be  other- 
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svise  than  that,  when  obliged  to  descend  to  a  lower  plane  of 
manifestation,  it  should  still  be  guided  by  that  same  law  of  cor- 
respondence on  which  the  very  connection  of  the  soul  with  the 
bod}'  itself  wholly  depends?  And  since  there  is  undoubtedly 
El  correspondence  of  the  vocal  sounds  of  the  exterior  or  material 
respiration  with  the  more  interior  things  of  thought  and  affec- 
tion, how  could  it  have  failed  to  seize  upon  this,  as  the  means, 
and  perhaps  the  only  means,  of  opening  a  way  into  the  field  of 
natural  expression  ? 

Since,  however,  the  things  of  the  mind  cannot  manifest  them- 
selves so  fully,  so  openly,  and  so  perfectly,  in  the  natural  world, 
from  its  very  nature,  as  they  can  in  the  world  .of  spiritual  ex- 
istence, and  still  further,  as  man  himself  had  already  fallen 
from  that  plane  of  interior  thought  which  he  at  first  occupied, 
and  had  descended  to  a  grosser  and,  as  it  were,  almost  corporeal 
plane,  it  cannot  perhaps  be  supposed  that  more  than  the  bare 
rudiments  of  vocal  speech  could  be  directly  obtained  in  this 
manner,  snatched  as  it  were  from  the  last  reniains  of  interior 
perception,  just  about  to  fade  wholly  and  irrecoverably  from 
the  mind.  And  all  we  know  of  the  early  condition  and  history 
of  spoken  language,  scanty  as  that  knowledge  is,  and  all  we 
can  reasonably  infer  from  what  little  we  do  know,  seems  to  as- 
sure us  that  its  original  elements  were  few  and  rude.  But  a 
way  having  been  once  opened  for  the  mind  to  descend  and 
put  itself  forth  in  articulate  speech,  there  were  various  ways 
in  which  the  original  stock  of  expressions  might  be  increased. 
Natural  imitation  of  sounds,  or  onomatopceiaj  there  is  evident 
reason  to  believe,  became  a  fruitful  source  of  new  additions. 
The  combination  of  elements  already  in  possession,  furnished 
still  another  mode  of  increasing  the  store  of  vocables. 

At  first,  we  are  almost  compelled  to  think,  it  must  have  re- 
quired a  strong  eflTort,  accompanied  with  the  patient  labor  of 
overcoming  difficulties  and  obstacles  which  we  at  present  can 
hardly  conceive  to  have  existed,  for  the  mind  to  attempt  this 
new  and  untried  mode  of  expression.  It  may  even  be  supposed 
that  it  came  only  gradually  into  use,  and  supplanted,  little  by 
little,  the  facial  language  by  which  it  was  preceded.  In  one  of 
the  latter  chapters  of  the  "  Remains  of  Antiquity,"  I  undertook 
to  show  how  the  posterity  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church,  in  its 
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declension,  divided  itself  into  two  branches,  which  followed  sep- 
arate paths.  With  the  one  branch,  the  understanding  became 
so  inseparably  fettered  to  the  perverted  will  of  evil,  that  refor- 
mation was  no  longer  in  any  manner  possible  with  them  ;  and 
of  these  we  are  told,  that  with  them  ^^  internal  respiration  by 
degrees  vanished,  and  with  those  who  were  occupied  by  direful 
persuasions  and  fantasies,  it  was  so  changed  that  they  could  no 
longer  express  visibly  any  idea  of  thought  but  what  was  most 
deformed :  the  consequence  whereof  was,  that  they  could  not 
survive ;  wherefore  they  became  extinct."  A.  C.  607.  But 
with  another  branch  of  that  posterity,  the  understanding  bj 
degrees  became  capable  of  being  separated  from  the  will,  and 
of  receiving  truths  not  in  agreement  with  it,  by  means  of  which 
they  could  be  instructed  and  reformed.  And  with  this  branch, 
we  must  suppose,  articulate  speech  came  into  use  ;  which,  be- 
ing of  a  more  abstract  and  intellectual  nature  than  the  facial 
language,  could  so  exist  in  connection  with  the  separated  under- 
standing, as  to  be  capable  of  expressing  that  in  which  the 
affections  of  the  will  took  little  part,  and  indeed  things  wholly 
in  disagreement  with  them  ;  which  was  impossible  with  the  fo^ 
mer  kind  of  speech. 

"  When  internal  respiration  ceased,"  says  Swedenborg,  "  ex- 
ternal respiration  by  degrees  succeeded,  nearly  such  as  exists  at 
this  day ;  and  with  external  respiration  came  the  language  of 
words,  or  of  articulate  sound,  into  which  the  ideas  of  thought 
are  determined."  A.  C.  608.  The  connection  of  articulate 
sound  with  external  respiration  is  evident,  since  the  respiration 
of  the  aerial  element  is  the  means  of  expressing  vocal  sounds. 
And  as  this  respiration  succeeded  hy  degrees,  so  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  it  was  by  degrees  that  men  began  to  learn  to  de- 
pend upon  this  more  external  mode  of  expressing  their  thoughts 
and  wants ;  compelled  to  it,  we  may  perhaps  say,  from  the  loss 
of  the  ability  previously  enjoyed,  of  expressing  themselves 
otherwise.  But  we  know  so  nearly  nothing  of  the  former  state, 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  change  which  succeeded,  resulting  in 
the  bringing  about  of  the  state  in  which  mankind  have  ever 
since  been,  that  conjectures  and  speculations  as  to  the  particu- 
lars of  that  wonderful  transition  are  wholly  useless. 

But  there  are  some  questions   connected  with  this  subject, 
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which,  though  they  belong  rather  to  the  history  of  the  after- 
growth and  development  of  language  than  to  its  origin,  it 
may  be  quite  appropriate  to  allude  to  here ;  though  merely 
to  allude  to  them  as  suggestions  for  future  thought  and  re* 
search,  is  about  all  that  can  be  done  now.  First ;  has  the 
development  of  language  followed,  from  the  very  first,  the 
same  laws  of  progress  by  which  it  has  since  been  governed, 
even  until  now  ?  Most  thinkers,  I  am  inclined  to  presume, 
would  scarcely  hesitate  to  give  a  decided  affirmative  answer  to 
this  question  :  yet  it  seems  to  depend  upon  another  question, 
most  obscure  and  difficult  of  solution :  How  far  have  the  de- 
velopments and  mutations  of  spoken  language  depended  di- 
rectly, all  along,  upon  the  silent  operation  of  that  law  of  the 
spiritual  correspondence  of  its  articulate  elements,  through 
which,  we  have  not  hesitated  to  assume,  it  was  at  first  brought 
forth  ;  or  how  far  has  this  law  had  any  indirect,  if  not  direct 
influence  upon  it  ?  And  upon  still  another  question,  whether 
the  perverted  mind  of  man  has  been  able  to  violate  and  abuse, 
in  any  degree,  those  laws  of  its  own  action  and  operation,  which 
govern  the  production  and  growth  of  language.  Mr.  Charles 
Kraitsir,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Significance  of  the  Al- 
phabet," undertakes  not  merely  to  show  that  there  is  a  significant 
meaning  to  the  articulate  elements  of  language,  and  to  assign 
to  each  elementary  sound  or  character  its  proper  signification, 
but  to  show  in  some  measure  the  influence  and  operation  of  this 
law  of  significance  upon  the  constitution  of  languages.  That  a 
science  of  this  kind  may  by  and  by  spring  up,  which  will  give 
an  entirely  new  aspect  and  direction  to  the  whole  subject  of 
philology,  I  can  hardly  doubt.  When  such  a  science  shall  have 
been  demonstrated  and  established  upon  a  satisfactory  and  re- 
liable basis,  then  we  shall  be  prepared  to  give  some  sort  of  an- 
swer, not  only  to  the  questions  above  proposed,  but  to  others 
which  suggest  themselves,  respecting  the  nature  and  growth  of 
language. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  illustrate  by  some  familiar  examples 
the  bearing  of  these  questions,  which  it  may  not  be  so  easy  to 
apprehend,  thus  abstractly  proposed.  Our  vocabularies  seem 
now  to  be  composed  in  a  wholly  arbitrary  manner.  Thej»  are 
learned  and  retained  by  a  pure  act  of  the  external  memory. 
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So  arbitrary  do  they  appear,  that  we  can  assign  no  possible  rea- 
son why  the  English  word  hor%e  is  any  more  appropriate  as  a 
name  for  the  animal  so  called,  than  the  German  pferd^  the 
French  cheval^  or  the  ancient  Greek  hippos.     Nor  are  we  able 
to  see  any  reason,  in  the  nature  of  things,  why  either  should 
be  the  name  of  that  animal,  rather  than  some  other  combina- 
tion of  alphabetical  sounds.     Now,  assuming  as  sufficiently  be- 
yond question,  that  there  is  a  significance  to  the  articulate  ele- 
ments of  language,  and  presuming  that  the  primitive  roots  of 
words  were  truly  significant  expressions,  the  question  remains 
how  much,  if  anything,  is  there  left  of  this  original  significance 
in  the  words  which  we  use  ?     For  we  can  hardly  suppose  that 
all  possible  combinations  of  the  significant  elements  of  speech 
should  be  significant,  any  more,  perhaps,  than  that  all  possible 
modes  of  putting  together  a  parcel  of  clock-wheels  would  make 
a   reliable   time-piece.     How   much   have  the  great  changes 
which  words  have  undergone  taken  away  from  their  original 
sense  and  expressiveness ;  or,  which  may  possibly  be  conceived, 
have  these  changes  only  resulted  in  adapting  their  significance 
and  expressiveness  to  the  greatly  modified  state  of  the  human 
mind,  guided  by  those  profound  and  yet  certain  laws  of  mental 
action,  which,  though  we  know  them  to  exist,  we  are  far  from 
being  able  to  apprehend  or  analyze  ?     However  true  it  may  be, 
that  all  or  any  words  have  a  significance  and  applicability  to 
their  objects,  derived  from  the  correspondence  of  their  articu- 
late elements,  we  do  not  at  present  recognize  or  perceive  it :  it 
is  for  us,  practically,  almost  as  if  it  did  not  exist.     But  the  laws 
of  language  are  as  deep  and  as  extensive  as  those  of  mental 
action  itself:  for  language  itself  is  but  one  of  the  results  of 
mental  action  ;  and  it  contains  within  itself,  no  doubt,  the  secret 
laws  of  that  action,  which  man  may,  by  some  efforts,  partially 
discover  ;  but  which  he  can  never  wholly  apprehend. 

The  following  observations  of  Eschenmayer  (in  what  con- 
nection originally  made,  I  know  not)  seem  so  singularly  sug- 
gestive, although  lacking  in  definiteness  of  application,  that  I 
hope  I  may  be  excused  for  translating  from  the  German,  and 
inserting  them  here,  in  conclusion :  — 

"  Tiedge  says,  *  God  speaks  through  nature :  man  through  his 
deeds.*     The  speech  of  God  is  His  creation.     To  everything  is  given 
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me,  and  with  the  name  its  value,  that  is,  its  number  and  peculiar 
:y.  The  Universe  is  like  a  numeral  system,  in  which  the  signifi- 
iralue  of  each  thing,  as  of  each  numeral  figure,  is  pointed  out  by 
lace  [or  rank]  given  to  it.  The  power  was  given  to  man,  when 
is  created  pure,  to  recognize  in  everything  its  name,  and  in  the 
I  its  value  and  peculiar  quality  ;  and  in  every  system  of  things, 
mtemplate  its  laws  and  its  similitudes.  So  might  man  live  in 
'  with  nature,  and  understand  her  dumb  language.  But  the  fall 
%\n  darkened  all. 

There  was  no  doubt  an  original  tongue,  which,  the  nearer  we  go 
to  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  was  so  much  the  purer,  and 
agated  itself  with  the  like  word  and  sense  ;^  but  became  the  more 
ised  and  complicated,  the  farther  man  declined  from  his  state  of 
;rity.  Here,  everything  and  every  idea  can  have  but  one  per^ 
y  suitable  word  and  sign  given  to  it ;  so  that  every  one  who  hears 
v^ord  and  sees  the  sign,  immediately  connects  with  it  the  same 
ning.  Deep-searching  philologists  affirm  that  the  Hebrew  tongue 
le  of  the  offshoots,  which  retains  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the 
ler-language."  D.  H.  H. 


FAITH   AND   LOVE. 


Two  rainbows  chased  each  other  through  the  sky. 
And  soared  in  genial  fellowship  on  high, 
Till,  drawing  nearer  to  the  flaming  sun, 
Like  two  bright  stars  they  melted  into  one, 
And  formed  an  arch  of  mystical  device, 
Which  angels  called  the  gate  of  Paradise. 
It  had  two  leaves  of  equal  breadth  and  height, 
Adorned  with  all  that's  beautiful  and  bright; 
On  which,  in  golden  characters  above. 
Were  seen  inscribed  the  names  of  Faith  and  Love. 

I  felt  a  warm  sensation  as  I  gazed 
AIoH;  where  that  celestial  gate  was  raised; 
And,  though  immersed  in  ignorance  and  sin, 
Still  wished,  with  longing  eyesy  to  enter  in. 
And  see  a  brighter,  purer  world  than  this, 
Wiiere  angels  lived  in  everlasting  bliss. 

A  female  spirit  watched  on  either  side. 
Thus  guarding  what  the  gate  was  meant  to  hide, 

That  i»,  if  I  understand  the  author,  with  the  same  original  intelligible  significance 
.  meaniug  of  its  words. 
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And  keeping,  un  profaned  hy  mortal  sight. 
The  glorious  sphere  within  of  life  and  light. 
I  still  gazed  on ;-  and  anxious  to  possess 
A  nearer  view  of  so  much  happiness. 
To  the  first  beauteous  guard,  to  Faith,  I  pressed, 
And  thus  th'  immortal  sentinel  addressed:  — 
**  Friendly  spirit,  stationed  here. 

To  guard  the  secrets  of  that  sphere. 

Where  angels,  waked  from  earthlj  dreams, 

Together  bathe  in  crystal  streams 

Of  truth  and  love,  that  waf^  them  on 

Still  nearer  to  th'  eternal  throne, — 

O  spirit  bright,  unbar  the  way. 

That  leads  to  everlasting  day." 
The  spirit  shook  her  head,  nor  looked  around. 
But  cast  her  eyes  in  silence  on  the  ground. 
And  stepping  nearer  to  the  sacred  door. 
Seemed  only  bent  to  make  it  more  secure. 
But  longing  still  to  have  the  gate  unbarred, 
I  hastened  forward  to  the  other  guard, 
And  thus  imploring,  hoped  to  have  supplied 
Th'  expected  aid  which  Faith  had  just  denied :  — 
"Lovely  spirit,  wandering  ever 

Near  the  margin  of  that  river. 

Near  the  stream  whose  holy  fountain 

Issues  from  God*s  throne  and  mountain, 

Where  its  purest  depths  are  flowing. 

Where  the  tree  of  life  is  growing, 

Where  its  verdant  leaves  invite  thee. 

Where  its  monthly  fruits  delight  thee,  — 

Guardian  of  that  high  estate, 

Hasten  and  unbar  the  gate  ! " 
But  Love,  like  Faith,  indifferent  turned  her  head. 
And  paid  but  slight  regard  to  what  I  said; 
Till,  gazing  on  them  both  in  silent  wonder, 
Their  persons  seemed  no  longer  kept  asunder. 
But,  meeting  in  one  friendly,  warm  embrace. 
Of  both  one  only  spirit  filled  the  place, 
And  thus  in  kind,  obliging  tones  replied 
To  what  before  was  silently  denied :  — 
"  Mortal,  seeking  to  unbar 

The  holy  gate  where  angels  are. 

Burdened  down  with  grief  and  sin. 

And  striving  still  to  enter  in. 

And  feel  that  sacred  sphere  of  love, 

Which  only  angels  feel  above. 
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And  see  thoee  blissfal  sights  that  please 

The  warm  soul  rapt  in  ecstasies, 

And  hear  those  accents  that  impart 

Celestial  rapture  to  the  heart, — 

Mortal,  wouldst  thou  pass  the  gate. 

Then  list  to  what  I  here  relate. 

Nor  Faith,  nor  I^ve  alonfe,  will  do; 

These,  being  strictly  one,  not  two. 

Must  join  to  pass  the  sinner  through. 

Faith  alone  would  freeze  the  soul. 

Like  arctic  winter  near  the  pole; 

And  Love,  without  Faith's  quickening  light, 

Would  perish  like  a  dream  of  night: 

But  Faith  and  Love,  together  given. 

Unbar  the  holy  gate  of  heaven!" 
I  bowed  in  reverence  to  the  wise  decision. 
And  turned  me  earthward  from  the  dreamy  vision. 

Nov.  12,  1868. 


THE  MANUSCRIPTS  OF  SWEDENBORG. 

We  have  received  a  pamphlet  printed  in  Edinburgh,  show- 
ing the  results  of  Prof.  TafeFs  investigation  into  the  manu- 
scripts of  Swedenborg.  The  pamphlet  contains  a  list  of  all  his 
works  published  and  unpublished.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  manuscript  works  still  unpublished :  — 

L  —  Manuscript  Works,  unpublished,  the  Originals  of  which  are  still 
extant 

A.  —  Theological  Works. 

B.  —  Scientific  Works. 

II.  —  Manuscript  Works,  published,  the  Originals  of  which  are  still 
extant. 

1.  —  From  the  Original  Manuscripts  <— 

A,  —  Theological  Works. 

B,  —  Scientific  Works. 

2.  —  From  Copies,  of  which  the  Originals  are  still  in  exist- 

ence— 

A.  —  Theological  Works. 

B.  —  Scientific  Works. 

ni.  —  Manuscript  Works,  lost. 

1.  —  Those  of  which  Copies  have  been  preserved. 

2.  —  Those  of  which  no  Copies  have  been  preserved. 
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I.  —  MANUSCRIPT  WORKS  UNPUBLISHED  THE  ORIGINALS  OF  WHICH 

ARE  STILL  EXTANT. 

A.  —  Theological  Works, 

1.  Part  of  the  "  Doctrine  of  Charity,"  9  pages  folio  (No.  11 
Swedish  Catalogue).^ 

[The  portion  not  published  consists  :  —  1st,  of  a  Synopsis 
of  the  whole  work  ;  2,  of  a  recast  of  the  first  and  of  a 
portion  of  the  second  chapters  ;  very  important.'^ 

2.  Index  of  a  large  work  on  "  Conjugial  Love,"  75  pages, 
oblong  folio  (Nos,  7  and  46). 

[Tliis  Index  is  contained  in  two  separate  volumes.  As  it 
is  all  that  has  been  preserved  to  us  of  this  important 
work,  it  is  of  the  utmost  valine  to  the  Church.  The  lost 
work  consisted  of  over  2000  numbers.] 

3.  A  Sketch  of  an  "  Ecclesiastical  History  "  of  the  New 
Church,  1  page,  folio,  in  a  volume  entitled,  "  Index  of  the  Con- 
cordia Pia ; "  but  which  is  almost  entirely  blank  (No.  47,  S.  C). 
One  other  page  in  this  volume  contains  an  unpublished  state- 
ment of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Lord. 

4.  Index  BiblicuB^  of  the  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, 2  volumes,  581  pages,  oblong  folio  (Nos.  40  and  41, 
S.  C). 

5.  Index  Biblicus^  of  the  Proper  Names  in  the  whole  Bible, 
275  pages,  oblong  folio  (No.  39,  S.  C). 

6.  Index  BiblicuSy  of  the  New  Testament,  435  pages,  large 
oblong  folio  (No.  5,  S.  C). 

[These  three  works  are  portions  of  Swedenborg's  Con- 
cordance of  the  Bible,  which  he  consulted  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  his  theological  writings.  '  In  these  works,  the 
spiritual  sense  of  the  Bible  is  not  given,  but  they  are, 
nevertheless,  important  to  the  Church,  as  they  contain 
Sweden borg's  first  labors  in  the  investigations  of  the 
Word.] 

7.  *'  De  Messia  venturo  in  Mundum,"  etc.,  64  pages,  oblong 
folio  (No.  38,  S.  C). 

[This  is  a  continuation,  or  rather  the  beginning  of  the 

1  This  Catalogue  is  that  prepared  by  Secretary  Wilcke,  about  1790,  according  to 
which  the  Manuscripts  are  numbered  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Stockholm. 
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**  Dicta  Probantia,"  published  by  Dr.  Immanuel  Tafel, 
in  1848.  These  two  works  contaio  the  next  step  which 
Swedenborg  took  in  his  theological  career ;  they  consist 
of  the  different  passages  of  the  Word,  which  illustrate 
the  various  points  of  doctrine  contained  in  the  creeds.] 

8.  Portions  of  **  Swedenborg's  Copy  of  Sebastian  Schmidius's 
Translation  of  the  Bible  into  Latin/'  with  Swedenborg's  anno- 
tations,  where  he  gives  the  spiritual  sense  of  many  chapters  of 
the  Bible ;  about  40  pages,  4to.  Many  of  these  annotations 
have  been  mutilated  by  the  binder. 

B,  —  Scientific  and  PhUowphteal  Writings. 

9.  SderUific  Fap^s^  written  between  1714  and  1721,  which 
are  preserved  in  the  cathedral  library  of  Linkoping,  among  the 
papers  of  the  late  Archbishop  Ericus  Benzelius.  The  volume 
in  which  they  are  contained  is  No.  40  of  the  Bens^lius's  Col- 
lection, and  bears  the  following  title,  **  Collectanea  Physico- 
Mathematica,  with  several  papers  concerning  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Sweden,  containing  documents  read  before  the  Literary 
Society  in  Upsala." 

(1.)  A  draught  of  the  working  apparatus  of  a  Literary  So- 
ciety, under  twelve  heads,  1  page,  folio. 

(2.)  Continuation  of  a  Plan  for  establishing  a  Society  of 
Science  ;  containing  short  paragraphs  concerning  the  establish- 
ment (a),  of  a  Mechanical  Laboratory,  (i),  of  an  Astronomical 
Observatory,  ((;),  of  a  Mathematical  Society. 

(3.)  The  plan  of  an  Astronomical  Observatory,  showing  its 
use  and  its  operation,  4  pages,  large  folio. 

(4.)  Concerning  the  means  of  ,  promoting  the  economical 
welfare  of  a  country,  12  pages,  folio. 

(5.)  Notes  on  Muscles,  Shells,  etc.,  on  Limestone,  and  Slate, 
1  page,  large  folio. 

(6.)  Description  of  a  Machine  for  Flying,  2  pages,  double 
folio,  with  plate. 

(7.)  Concerning  the  Causes  of  Things ;  the  equiUbrium  of 
the  planets  ;  the  most  universal  matter ;  the  creation  of  matter, 
etc.,  4  pages,  4to. 

(8.)  A  New  Theory  concerning  the  End  of  the  World,  38 
pages,  4to.    A  most  interesting  paper  in  which  Swedenborg 
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gives  an  earlj  instance  of  his  reverence  for  the  letter  of  the 
Bible. 

(9.)  How  to  assist  commerce  and  mannfactores,  6  pages,  4to. 

(10.)  Memorial  about  establishing  salt-boileries  in  Sweden, 
4  pages,  large  folio. 

(11.)  Concerning  the  nature  of  Fire  and  Colors,  6  pages, 
folio. 

(12.)  A  new  method  of  Sailing  against  the  Wind,  2  pages, 
large  folio. 

(13.)  A  Machine  for  making  vessels  go  up  stream,  1  plate 
without  text.  , 

(14.)  *' Drag-machine,"  a  machine  for  {Ailling,  1  plate  with* 
out  text.  • 

(15.)  **  Pro  memoria ; "  notes  of  some  small  experiments,  1 
page  folio. 

(16.)  On  various  kinds  of  soils  and  muds,  1  page  folio. 

(17.)  Memorial  on  Improvements  to  be  made  in  Carlscrona, 
4  pages  folio. 

(18.)  Sketch  and  calculation  of  a  pile-driving  machbe 
(donkrafter  ?)  2  pages  folio. 

(19.)  Stereometrical  proportions,  with  some  new  stereomet- 
rical  rules,  2  pages,  folio. 

(20.)  Description  of  a  crane,  without  plate,  S  pages,  4to. 

(21.)  Minutes  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Scientific  Society  in 
Upsala,  July,  1711,  containing  resolutions  concerning  instruc- 
tions to  be  sent  to  Swedenborg  in  London. 

(22.)  An  Astronomical  Letter  sent  to  Swedenborg,  while  in 
London,  dated  July  28th,  1711,  2  pages,  4to. 

(28.)  Letter  from  Benzelius,  dated  April  2d,  1716,  in  which 
he  discusses  Dsedalus,  No.  IL,  4  pages,  4to. 

(24.)  New  Rules  for  the  discovery  of  metallic  veins  in  Mines, 
read  February  5,  1720,  14  pages,  4to. 

(25.)  Concerning  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Lake  Wenner,  etc.,  2 
copies,  one  containing  7  pages,  4to,  and  the  other  12  pages,  4to. 
A  summary  of  this  paper  was  published  in  the  *^  Acta  Literaria 
Sueciae,"  Vol.  1. 

(26.)  A  Treatise,  containing  Swedenborg's  first  investiga- 
tions of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  body ;  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  draught  of  the  **  Animal  King- 
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dofn,"  46  pages,  4to,  incomplete.     The  Swedenborg  Society 
owns  an  attested  copy  of  this  paper. 

(27.)  Experiment  on  the  Echo,  2  pages,  large  folio.  This 
paper  was  also  copied  for  the  Swedenborg  Society  or  Associa- 
tion. 

(28.)  Memorial  addressed  to  the  King,  dated  Medevi  (a 
Swedish  Spa),  July  14, 1722,  concerning  the  promotion  of  cop- 
per mining  in  Sweden,  which  is  followed  by  a  Latin  ode  ad- 
dressed to  the  King,  4  pages,  folio. 

[The  whole  of  this  Collection  is  written  in  Swedish  —  it 
embraces  altogether  181  pages  of  different  sizes.] 

10.  "  A  Treatise  on  Vitriol,"  concerning  the  different  modes 
of  mining  it,  and  extracting  the  metals  from  it  afterwards,  446 
pages,  4to  (No.  85,  S.  C). 

11.  "  A  Treatise  on  Sulphur  and  Pyrites,"  concerning  the 
different  methods  of  obtaining  the  former,  with  chemical  ex- 
periments, 329  pages,  4to  (No.  82,  S.  C). 

12.  *'  A  Treatise  on  the  Common  Salt,"  concerning  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  obtaining  it,  848  pages,  4to  (No.  88,  S.  C). 

18.  **  The  difierent  Processes  for  Separating  Silver  and  Cop- 
per," 863  pages,  4to  (No.  84,  S.  C). 

[These  four  treatises,  which  are  written  in  Latin,  are 
parts  of  a  very  extensive  work  on  Metallurgy,  of  which 
Swedenborg  published  a  Prospectus  in  1722.  The  title 
of  the  work  was  to  be  *^  De  Genuina  Metallorum  Trac- 
tatione,"  and  it  was  to  consist  of  19  parts.  Parts  i.,  vii*, 
and  ix.,  treating  of  the  metallurgy  of  Copper,  Iron,  and 
Zinc,  were  subsequently  published  by  Swedenborg  in 
1734,  under  the  title  of  ^*  Opera  Philosophica  et  Minera- 
lia,"  but  the  remaining  parts,  with  the  exception  of  the^. 
four  treatises  enumerated  above,  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  written  by  him.] 
14.  Concerning  the  "  Different  Blasting  Furnaces  "  in  we 
in  Sweden,  125  pages,  4to  (No.  99,  S.  C). 

[Tliis  is  the  copy  of  a  paper  handed  in  by  Swedenborg^  to 
the  College  of  Mines,  and  dedicated  to  the  President^ 
and  the  members  of  the  College.  It  is  not  in  the  hand- 
writing  of  Swedenborg,  but  in  that  of  an  amanuensis 
by  the  name  of  Job.  Schiitze.   It  is  written  mi  Swedish.} 
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15.  ^*  A  Treatise  on  Mathematics,"  164  pages,  4to  (No.  86, 
S.  C). 

[This  work  consists  of  six  parts.  1st,  Algebra^  with  some 
independent  algebraic  investigations,  where  Swedenboif 
shows  how  equations  may  be  reduced  to  analogies,  and 
thus  be  abbreviated,  28  pages ;  2d,  on  the  Principles  of 
the  Differential  Calculus^  28  pages ;  3d,  on  the  Liiegral 
Calculus^  4  pages,  unfinished ;  4th,  Qeometrical  bwa/tir 
gations  into  the  nature  of  the  different  curves,  84  pages ; 
5th,  Mechanical  JRtdes^  8  pages ;  6th,  Geometrical  and 
Algebraical  Mules  in  Physics,  6  p^es. 

[The  remainder  of  the  volume  contains  various  mathemat- 
ical, physical  and  anatomical  excerpts,  also  the  plan  oft 
large  mathematical  work  on  Curves,  which  is  followed 
by  a  paper  on  Motion,  21  pages.]  • 

16.  **  A  Treatise  on  the  Magnet,''  265  pages,  text,  and  84 
pages,  tables,  4to  (No.  81,  S.  C). 

[This  work  is  a  digest  of  all  that  had  been  written  up  to 
Swedenborg's  time  on  the  subject  of  the  Magnet,  with 
some  of  his  own  experiments.  According  to  the  title- 
page,  he  had  intended  it  for  publication  in  London,  in 
1722.] 

17.  "  The  Principles  of  the  Things  of  Nature."—  **  Principia 
Rerum  Naturalium,"  which  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
**  Larger  Principia,"  published  by  Swedenborg  himself,  may 
be  called  the  "  Lesser  Principia,"  560  'pages,  4to  (No.  87, 
S.  C). 

[This  is  a  most  important  work ;  for  it  is  an  almost  indis- 
pensable introduction  to  the  larger  work ;  it  contains,  in 
fact,  the  mathematics  necessary  for  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  latter  work.] 

18.  A  Work  consisting  of  Definitions  in  Metallurgy^  Mining^ 
Chemistry^  Botany^  Anatomy^  Pathology^  Ontology^  with  excerpts 
from  Cicero,  Plautus,  Florus,  and  from  the  works  of  Christ 
Wolffius,  263  pages,  oblong  folio  (No.  87,  S.  C). 

19.  "  Common-Place  Book  "  from  1733  to  1740,  715  pages, 
4to  —  45  pages  are  lost  (No.  88,  S.  C.),  containing :  — 

(1.)  "  Journal  of  Travels,"  142  pages,  —  this  portion  of  the 
volume  was  published  by  Dr.  Tafel,  under  the  title  of  "  Itinera- 
rium  "  —  V\e  ^nxiXftii  \\.  fewsi  ^  feulty  copy. 
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(2.)  Concerning  the  **  Motion  of  the  Elements,"  5  pages. 
(8.)  The  ^^  Mechanism  of  the  Soul  and  Body/'  67  pages  : 
this  treatise  is  different  from  that  which  Swedenborg  published 
on]the  same  subject,  in  the  work  on  the  ^*  Infinite." 
(4.)  "  Excerpts  from  Wolffius,"  98  pages. 
(5.)  An  Abstract  of  the  **  Larger  Principia,"  86  pages. 
(6.)  *'  Excerpts  from  Schurigins,"  concerning  the  generative 
organs,  41  pages. 

(7.)  ExcerpU  from  various  anatomists  about  the  brainy  825* 
pages. 

The  lost  portion  of  the  volume  consisted : 
(1.)  Index  of  the  volume  14  pages  (8  pages  are  pre- 
served). 
(2.)  Continuation  of  the  "  J[oumaI  of  Travelaj"  4  pages. 
(8.)  " Swedenborg's  Dreams"   from  the  year  1786  to 
1740,  8  pages. 

20.  "  Common-Place  Book  of  the  year  1740,"  126  pages, 
folio  —  7  pages  are  missing  (No.  67,  S.  C).     Contents  :  — 

(1.)  An  attempt  to  represent  the  results  at  which  Sweden- 
borg had  arrived  in  his  physiological  investigations,  by  symbols^ 
like  those  in  use  now  in  Chemistry,  5  pages. 

(2.)  Concerning  the  banes  of  the  skull,  and  ossification,  8 
pages  (part  of  this  is  missing). 

(8.)  A  transaction  concerning  the  dura  mater,  89  pages. 

(4.)  Extracts  from  various  anatomists,  69  pages. 

21.  "  Index  of  the  Economy,"  and  the  first  part  of  the  "Ani- 
mal Kingdom,"  55  pages,  oblong  folio  (No.  88,  S.  C). 

22.  ^'  Transactions  "  ii.  and  iii.  "  on  the  Brain,"  896  pages, 
4to  (No.  65,  S.  C.) 

[This  work  was  written  before  the  "  Economy,"  and  the 
'^  Animal  Kingdom."   All  the  quotations  from  the  anat- 
omists are  crossed  out  in  this  work  and  removed  to  an 
other  larger  work  on  the  Brain.] 
28.  Part  iii.  of  the  "  Animal  Kingdom  ;  "  the  chapters  on 
the  eye  and  ear,  68  pages,  folio  (No.  58,  S.  C).  —  Swedenborg 
only  published  a  portion  of  this  Part. 

24.  Part  v.  2  of  the  "  Animal  Kingdom."  The  large  work 
on  the  "Brain,"  636  pages,  folio  (No.  55,  S.  C). 

25.  "  Comparative  Physiology,"  79  pages,  folio  (No.  68,  S. 
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C.)  ;  where  Swedenborg,  on  the  basis  of  Swammerdam's  mi- 
croscopical investigations,  compares  the  organism  of  man  with 
that  of  the  insects  and  mollasca. 

26.  Part  vi.  of  the  **  Animal  Kingdom,''  91  pages  folio  (Na 
68,  S.  C.^. 

[Contents :  the  chapters  on  taste  and  the  sense  of  feeling, 
which  were  left  out  by  Dr.  Tafel,  when  he  published 
the  volume ;  also  the  beginning  of  a  third  importsnt 
work  on  the  brain.] 

27.  "  Ontology,"  16  pages  folio  (No.  54,  S.  C). 

[A  most  interesting  treatise,  in  which  Swedenborg  gives 
his  own  definitions  of  the  terms  used  by  the  philosophers.] 

28.  *^  A  Philological  Investigation  into  the  Nature  of  the 
Soul,"  279bpages,  oblong  folio  (No.  86,  S.  C). 

[In  this  work  Swedenborg  collects  under  appropriate  heads 
all  that  the  following  authorities  have  said  on  the  nature 
of  the  soul,  namely,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Augustinus,  6ro- 
tius,  Leibnitz,  Wolffius,  Malebranche,  Cartesius,  Ryda^ 
lius,  Bilfingerus,  the  Sacred  Scripture ;  in  another  vol- 
ume he  adds  to  the  list,  Cicero,  Plautus,  and  Floms, 

[In  the  same  volume  there  is  also  a  compendium  of  mathe* 
matics  and  physics,  6  pages ;  a  philological  treatise  on 
correspondences  and  hieroglyphics, 20  pages;  and  aplsn 
of  the  work  on  the  **  Animal  Kingdom,''  9  pages.] 

29.  ^^  Love  and  Worship  of  God,"  part  iii.,  22  pages  folio ;  a 
portion  of  this  work  exists  in  proof-sheets  (15  pages);  the  rest 
in  manuscript ;  but  it  is  not  completed  by  the  author  (No.  61f 

S.  C). 

Also  Part  i.,  with  Swedenborg's  annotations,  120  pages. 

80.  Papers  containing  Swedenhorg*9  Controversy  with  PrO' 
feBBor  Celsius  of  Upsala,  on  the  declension  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  about  25  pages,  folio  (in  the  Archives  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences). 

81.  Papers  read  before  the  Swedish  Diet^  47  pages,  folio  (No. 
66,  S.  C.)." 

In  connection  with  the  pamphlet  from  which  we  have  made 
the  foregoing  extracts  we  have  received  the  following  cir» 
cular :  -»- 
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"  Circular.' —  In  view  of  the  *  Results '  of  the  mission  of 
Prof.  R.  L.  Tafel,  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  pamphlet,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  exact  fac-simile  copies  of  the  Manu- 
scripts of  Swedenborg,  and  of  rendering  them  accessible  to  the 
members  of  the  New  Church,  the  Committee  of  the  General 
Convention,  which  has  this  matter  in  charge,  in  conjunction 
with  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Swedenborg  Society  of 
London,  have  determined  to  undertake  the  work  of  Photo- 
lithographing  all  the  MSS.  of  Swedenborg — ;- those  which  have 
been  published,  as  well  as  those  which  have  been  left  unpub- 
lished. 

*^  To  enable  them  to  carry  out  this  object,  the  Committee  in^ 
yoke  the  aid  of  all  who  recognize  the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  the  work. 

^^  They  invite  contributions  from  all  who  may  be  disposed  to 
assist  in  defraying  the  expense  of  the  work. 

^(  To  societies,  clubs,  or  individuals,  subscribing  $250,  they 
offer,  in  return,  a  full  copy  of  all  the  MSS.  thus  far  discovered. 
The  amount  of  subscription  will  be  payable  by  instalments,  or 
on  delivery  of  the  volumes,  as  they  appear,  at  the  option  of 
subscribers. 

*^  Additional  manuscripts,  should  such  come  to  light,  will  be 
furnished  to  subscribers  to  full  sets,  at  the  rate  of  the  above 
named  charge. 

^^  The  binding  of  the  MSS.,  if  done  abroad,  will  cost  about  $1, 
in  gold,  per  volume.  Subscribers  will  please  state  whether  they 
desire  to  receive  their  copies  bound. 

^^  Photographic  copies  of  two  original  portraits  of  Swedenborg, 
at  $1.50  per  copy ;  also,  photo-lithographic  copies  of  the  letters 
of  Swedenborg,  and  of  his  corrections  of  some  of  the  original 
editions  of  his  works,  at  a  moderate  pricey  can  be  ordered 
through  the  Committee.    Address, 

"W.  H.  Benadb, 

*•  No.  298  Penn  Street,  PUUburgh,  Pa.*' 
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THOUGHTS   IN   CONNECTION  WITH  THE  HOLT 

SUPPER, 

*'  A  new  eommAndment  I  give  unto  yon,  That  ye  love  one  another;  as  I  have  lored 
joa,  that  ye  also  love  one  another.  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  My  disci- 
pleSf  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another.**  —John  ziii.  Si,  86. 

A  PASSAGE  similar  to  this  is  introduced  into  the  Liturgy, 
very  properly,  near  the  close  of  the  Communion  service— 
after  the  reception  of  the  bread  and  the  wine. 

The  new  commandment,  and  what  is  connected  with  it,  fur- 
nish an  appropriate  subject  of  contemplation  at  this  time,  because 
when  we  are  near  to  the  Lord,  as  we  are  when  we  worthily  re* 
ceive  the  Holy  Supper,  we  can  appreciate  better  than  on  other 
occasions  what  His  love  towards  us  is ;  and  consequently  can 
better  understand  how  we  must  feel  and  act  towards  one  an- 
other, in  order  to  keep  the  commandment. 

No  one,  not  even  the  highest  angel  in  heaven,  knows  folly 
how  the  Lord  loves  us :  for  His  love  for  us  is  infinite  ;  and  no 
finite  being  can  fully  comprehend  it.  In  different  ages  of  the 
Church,  difierent  degrees  of  light  are  imparted  to  men.  In  one 
age  or  dispensation,  only  doctrine  is  given  which  affords  an  ob- 
scure understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  nature  of 
the  Lord  and  His  love.  In  another  age,  doctrine  is  given 
which  reveals  the  Divine  character  more  clearly,  more  as  it  is ; 
and  which,  consequently,  manifests  more  distinctly  the  nature 
of  the  Lord's  love  towards  us. 

The  doctrine  possessed  by  the  Christian  Church  before  the 
Second  Coming  of  the  Lord,  did  not  enable  those  of  that  Church 
to  see  clearly  in  the  Scriptures  the  truth,  that  the  Lord  enter- 
tains a  pure  unmixed  love  towards  men.  But  the  doctrine 
given  to  the  New  Church  opens  the  Scriptures  far  more  clearly, 
—  so  clearly  as  to  enable  us  distinctly  to  understand  that  the 
very  essence  of  the  Lord  is  love ;  that  He  is  never  in  anger 
with  any  one,  never  turns  away  from  any  one  or  rejects  him 
from  Himself;  and  that  the  only  feeling  He  has  towards  His 
worst  enemies  is  one  of  love,  and  of  pity  that  they  are  deprived 
of  the  good  and  the  blessedness  He  desires  to  give  them,  by 
refusing  to  receive  them. 

Now,  though  the  Lord's  new  commandment  does  not  require 
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U8  to  love  one  another  as  He  loves  us,  in  the  unqualified  sense ; 
that  is,  does  not  require  us  to  exercise  an  infinite  love  towards 
one  another,  it  does  require  us  to  love  one  another  in  that  form 
and  degree  in  which  He  has  made  it  known  to  us  that  He  loves 
us. 

That  the  Lord's  feeling  towards  His  worst  enemies  is  not 
one  of  anger,  that  it  does  not  turn  Him  away  from  them,  or 
make  Him  hostile  to  them ;  and  that  it  is  only  one  of  pity  for 
their  loss  in  turning  away  from  Him,  is  very  clearly  revealed 
in  the  following  exclamation  of  His :  *^  O  Jerusalem,  Jenisa- 
lem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  that  are 
sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children 
together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her 
wings,  and  ye  would  not."    Matt,  xxiii.  87. 

They  had  killed  His  prophets  ;  and,  as  He  well  knew,  they 
were  about  to  kill  Him.  Notwithstanding  this  He  was  all  love 
and  care'  for  them,  even  such  care  as  is  imaged  faintly  in  the 
incessant  effort  of  the  mother  bird  to^gather  her  young  under 
her  wings ;  and  the  only  sentiment  expressed  is  one  of  sorrow 
for  them.  This  is  expressed  in  the  words,  *^  ye  would  not." 
There  is  no  hardness,  no  alienation,  nothing  but  pity.  They 
were  deprived  of  the  protection  and  the  unbounded  good  in- 
volved in  coming  under  His  wings. 

This,  then,  is  the  Lord's  love  to  us  which  is  to  be  the  pat- 
tern of  our  love  to  one  another.  We  are  never  to  be  angry 
with,  we  are  never  to  turn  away  fitim  each  other.  Suppose 
a  brother  does  wrong,  suppose  he  does  wrong  to,  and  injures 
us,  if  we  keep  the  Lord's  new  commandment,  the  deepest  feel- 
ing in  regard  to  him  which  we  shall  cherish,  is  one  of  sorrow, 
not  on  our  own  account,  not  for  the  injury  he  has  done  us 
personally,  but  for  the  injury  he  is  doing  himself. 

^^  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  My  disciples,  if  ye 
have  love  one  to  another." 

It  is  not  by  a  profession  of  belief  of  the  New  Church  doc- 
trines that  men  are  to  know  us  as  the  Lord's  disciples.  He 
gives  no  such  criterion  as  this  by  which  men  are'  to  form 
their  estimate  of  us.  They  are  to  know  us  as  being  the  Lord's 
disciples  by  our  loving  one  another  as  He  loves  us ;  that  is, 
by  our  really  loving  one  another,  by  our  not  being  alienated, 
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and  turning  away  from  another  even  by  bis  doing  wrong,  (x 
doing  Qs  wrong.  AU  alienation  and  turning  away  from  others 
who  injure  us,  arises  from  self-love,  and  not  from  lore  of  others, 
such  as  the  new  commandment  requires  of  ys. 

Now  if  men  never  see  in  us  anger,  contempt,  or  hatred,  bat 
only  pity  and  tender  compassion  towards  the  faults  of  others, 
they  have  the  true  legitimate  evidence  that  we  are  the  Lord's 
disciples.  But  if  they  see  us  cherishing  feelings  of  anger  and 
ni  will  towards  any,  if  they  see  us  turning  away  from  them  and 
treating  them  with  unkindness,  contempt,  and  hatred^  if  they 
hear  us  speaking  ill  of  them,  they  are  destitute  of  proper  evi- 
dence that  we  are^  the  Lord's  disciples,  and  they  ^bave  the 
strongest  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Brethren,  do  we  wish  to  avoid  inducing  men  to  believe  that 
the  New  Church  is  not  the  true  Church  of  the  Lord,  and  do 
we  wish  to  demonstrate  to  those  who  are  capable  of  coming  into 
it  that  it  is  His  true  Church  ?  Then  we  must  habitually  love 
one  another  as  He  loves  us ;  •—  must  love  one  another  as  this 
Church  teaches  us  that  He  loves  us.  If  this  is  not  the  only, 
it  is  the  central  legitimate  argument  that  we  must  use :  and 
we  cannot  reasonably  expect  men  to  know  that  we  are  the 
Lord's  disciples,  and  that  the  New  Church  is  the  true  Church; 
and  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  those,  who  wait  for  the  Lord's 
appearing,  to  say,  "  We  will  go  with  you ;  for  we  have  heard 
that  God  is  with  you  ;  "  — we  cannot  reasonably  expect  such 
results,  except  as  we  live  in  that  love  to  one  another  by  which 
the  Lord  declares  men  must  know  us  as  His  disciples. 

Brethren,  let  us  all  be  honest  with  ourselves.  Though  it 
is  painful  to  contemplate  deficiencies  in  ourselves,  let  us  not 
shrink  away  from  them ;  acknowledging  them  to  the  Lord, 
and,  if  need  be,  to  one  another,  let  us  seek  and  receive  strength 
from  the  Lord  to  keep  His  new  commandment,  and  thus  to  give 
to  men  convincing  evidence  that  we  are  His  disciples,  and  that 
the  New  Church,  of  which  we  are  members,  is  His  Church. 
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REGENERATION,  AN  UNCONSCIOUS  WORK. 

In  No.  1661  of  Swedenborg*8  **  Spiritual  Diary/'  are  found 
these  words:  ^^Quare  quoties  homo  reflectit  super  se,  quod 
bonum  cogitet,  et  bonum  agat,  id  ex  ejus  proprio  venit,  iu 
ex  quodam  ejus  amore,  cupiditate,  appetitu  ;  sibique  sic  tribuit, 
peccatum  est  in  singulis;  quare  bonum  quod  a  Domino  do- 
tiatur,  fit,  dum  non  homo  reflectit  ex  se,  hoc  est,  quum  homo 
nescit,  secundum  Domini  Verbum,  quod  regeneretur  homo,  eo 
nesciente." 

^^  Wherefore  so  often  as  a  man  reflects  upon  himself,  that  he 
is  thinking  and  doing  good,  thb  comes  from  his  selfhood,  and 
thus  from  some  love,  cupidity,  or  appetite  of  his ;  and  as  often 
as  he  so  ascribes  to  himself,  it  is  in  every  case  a  sin.  Where* 
fore  the  good  which  is  given  by  the  Lord,  is  done  when  the 
man  is  not  reflecting  from  self,  that  is,  when  he  does  not  know 
it,  according  to  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  that  a  man  is  being  re- 
generated, when  he  does  not  know  it.'' 

This  language  seems  to  apply  to  the  Lord's  words  to  Nico* 
demus  (John  iii.  8),  ^'  The  wind  blowetb  where  it  listeth, 
and  thou  hearest  the  soun4  thereof  but  canst  not  tell  whence 
it  Cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth :  so  is  every  one  that  is  bom 
of  the  Spirit." 

The  force  of  the  Lord's  words  is  not  distinctly  perceived  by 
many  persons,  but  this  light  ft*om  Swedenborg  enables  us  to 
see  valuable  instruction  in  them.  Nicodemus  seeks  to  under«- 
stand  the  very  process  of  regeneration.  The  Lord  tells  him 
that  while  a  man  may  know  whether  he  is  being  regenerated 
or  not,  yet  the  process  itself  is  to  him  as  the  coming  and  going 
of  the  wind. 

The  lesson  therefore  applies  to  all  men.  We  cannot  tell 
whether,  in  regard  to  any  particular  act,  it  is  done  from  the 
Lord  or  from  self,  that  is,  from  selfish  motives.  Self*examinar 
tion  must  consider  the  general  course  and  tendmc}/  of  the  life. 

Swedenborg  tells  us  that  there  is  danger  in  making  any 
particular  act  a  basis  of  self-congratulation,  because  the  mind 
is  immediately  led  away  firom  the  Lord.  The  thought  should 
not  be  ^^  I  have  been  to  church  to-day,  and  so  have  passed  a 
righteous  day ; "   not   ^*  I  have  given  to  the  pooTt  and  now 
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there  is  nothing  lacking ;  '*  not  *^  I  fkst  twice  in  the  week, 
and  give  tithes  of  all  that  I  possess/'  which  means,  ^*  I  think 
Thee  for  making  me  so  good ;  "  not  these  but  rather  saying, 
**  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,"  making  no  rehearsal  of 
good  deeds.  Not  asking  ^*  what  shall  I  do,  that  I  may  in- 
herit eternal  life?"  But  keeping  the  commandments  which 
we  know. 

We  are  not  to  think  how  the  process  goes  on,  but  to  lire  by 
the  faith  that  if  we  endeavor  to  keep  the  commandments  be- 
cause they  are  the  Lord's,  the  process  will  go  on.  * 

This  teaching  (the  thought  was  lately  communicated  to  as 
in  conversation)  impels  us  to  enter  fully  and  heartily  into  all 
the  concerns  of  the  natural  life.  Once  convinced  that  our 
calling  is  one  consistent  with  Divine  Order,  we  should  pursne 
it  zealously,  thinking  upon  the  Lord's  goodness  rather  than 
upon  our  own.  Even  if  it  be  a  humble,  earthly  task,  let  us 
remember  that  the  publican  did  not  lifl  up  his  eyes,  and  yet 
was  ** justified  rather  than  the  other,". and  that  ^*  He  that 
humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted,"  and  that  he  who  in  hu- 
mility takes  the  lowest  seat  need  never  fear  being  obliged  to 
go  lower. 

^'  The  man  is  being  regenerated  when  he  does  not  know 
it."  But  every  mind  must  have  some  care  to  be  a  happy 
one.  Therefore,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  concerned  about 
its  own  safety,  it  must  be  employed  in  natural  things.  He 
who  labors  cheerfully  at  his  task,  and  enters  cheerfUUy  into 
orderly  pleasures,  has  his  mind  well  occupied.  He  is  not 
likely  to  fall  into  the  mischief  of  reflecting  upon  himself,  that 
he  is  thinking  and  doing  good. 

We  should  avoid  the  tendency,  felt  by  many,  to  withdraw 
from  natural  labors  and  pleasures,  in  the  hope  of  attaining  a 
more  spiritual  life ;  because,  unless  we  have  such  cares,  we 
may  come  to  too  much  self-contemplation.  We  should  re- 
member the  remarkable  saying  of  Swedenborg,  written  upon 
the  manuscript  of  the  "  Apocalypse  Explained,"  "  homo  natu- 
ralis  moralis  spiritualis  est  vere  homo  ;  "  "  The  spiritual,  moral, 
natural  man  is  truly  a  man."  Our  aim  should  be,  not  to  be 
spiritual  merely,  but  spiritual  natural.  To  reach  the  roof  of  a 
house  without  using  stairs  or  a  ladder  is  no  more  impossible 
than  it  is  to  \)ecom^  «^\fi\xMi\.^\^wsX\^^^ 
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■ 

We  are  to  think  of  the  spiritual  as  distinct  from  the  natiiral» 
but  as  contained  within  it.  If  the  daily  work  is  done  properly 
and  reverently,  it  is  the  best  kind  of  evidence  of  our  spiritual 
advancement.  Our  care  should  be,  not  so  much  to  lead  a 
spiritual  life  separate  from  the  natural  life,  as  to  lead  a  natural 
life  spiritually. 

If  we  are  performing  i»es  with  worthy  motives,  we  are  on- 

doubtedly  becoming  regenerate ;  we  are  making  real  progress, 

and  may  leave   the   issue  with    Him   who  keepeth  us,  and 

who  said,  ^^Even  so  it  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father  who 

*  is  in  heaven  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish.'' 

T.  p.  w. 


HEPATICAS. 

HepcUica  Americana, 

Bright  darlings  of  the  sanny  slopes, 
That  April  rains  and  yemal  airs 
Have  kissed  to  blooming,  conscioas  life; 
Ere  scarce  the  snows  of  winter  melt 
Ye  lift  to  heaven  yoar  jewelled  cops 
As  if  ye  would  an  off 'ring  give 
Of  all  your  wealth  of  life  and  grace 
That  has  no  equal  in  its  time. 

Ye  gem  the  hill-sides,  brown  and  bare 

Except  for  your  rich  ornament, 

Before  the  late-returning  birds 

Have  chosen  mates  or  bnilt  their  nests ; 

And  in  the  absence  of  their  songs 

Ye  sing  a  sweet  though  unvoiced  hymn. 

And  breathe  your  earth-born  fragrance  out 

In  benedictions  on  the  air. 

Unto  our  higher  thought  ye  breathe 
An  odor  of  sweet  love  and  faith ; 
These  type  ye  here  on  earth,  and  tell 
How  beauUful  they  are  above. 
Of  inborn  gladness,  too,  ye  tell. 
Your 'happy  use  to  bloom  and  glow. 
And  thrill  with  joy  the  gazer^s  heart. 
And  breathe  deep  peace  into  his  souL 
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Thmks  for  your  gift,  dear  fnend  of  old, 
Called  by  yoar  hands  and  your  sweet  child's 
From  pleasant  hills  our  feet  have  known 
In  years  agone.    Dear  are  those  hills, 
And  dear  unto  our  hearts  these  flowers 
That  are  so  beautiful  and  bright; 
Dear  are  their  heavenly  meanings,  too, 
And  dear  the  unforgetdng  giter.  A.  F.  o. 

Ltxh,  Mass.,  Aprils  1809. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


T7u  Economy  <if  the  Animal  Kingdom^  considered  AncUomicalfy,  Pkye- 
icaUyy  and  PhiloeophicaUy.  By  Emanuel  Swedekbobg,  late 
Member  of  the  House  of  Nobles  in  the  Royal  Diet  of  Sweden,  etc, 
etc  Translated  from  the  Latin  by  the  Rev.  Augustus  Clissold, 
M.  A.,  in  two  volumes.     Boston  :   T*  H.  Carter  &  Sons.     1868. 

The  beautiful  edition  of  the  above  work  before  us,  as  the  date  on 
its  title-page  shows,  was  issued  some  time  since,  and  a  copy  was  placed 
in  our  hands  by  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers.  A  notice  has  been 
so  long  delayed  by  the  circumstance  that  a  great  amount  of  study  is 
necessary  in  order  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  work.  Swedenborg 
says  that  *'  with  diligent  study  and  intense  application  "  he  investi- 
gated the  anatomy  of  the  body,  ^'  principally  the  human,"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  **  the  essence  and  nature  of  the  soul,  its  influx 
into  the  body,"  etc 

Besides  requiring  the  most  absorbed  attention  on  account  of  the 
gravity  and  abstruseness  of  the  subject,  the  use  of  technical  scientific 
terms  very  largely,  without  definitions,  renders  intelligent  reading  a 
very  great  labor  from  the  necessity  of  constant  resort  to  the  Scientific 
Dictionary.  And  as  the  time  we  have  at  disposal  for  such  work  is 
quite  limited,  reading  the  two  volumes  has  been  extended  over  quite 
a  long  period. 

We  were  never  before  so  deeply  impressed  with  Swedenborg*s  ca- 
pacity of  pursuing  successfully  the  most  profound  investigations,  as  in 
reading  his  *^  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom."  ^  He  says,  ^  I  have 
resolved,  cost  what  it  may,  to  trace  out  the  nature  of  the  human 
soul." 

^  Our  readers  will  nnderstand  that  the  Economy  of  Ike  Animal  Kingdom  was 
one  of  the  last  works  prepared  and  published  by  Swedenborg  before  his  special  Dla- 
mination.    He  published  it  at  Amsterdam  in  1740. 
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rhe  method  pursued  by  Swedenborg  in  this  work  is  indicated  in 
following  extract  ^m  the  Introduction :  — 

'  I  haye  prescribed  to  myself  the  following  method.  First,  hy  -waj  of  in- 
luction  I  have  premised  the  experience  of  the  best  authorities,  adhering 
lely  to  their  own  words,  that  nothing  may  be  suppressed  which  may  be 
pected  of  militating  against  my  views.  Next,  I  have  proceeded  to  form 
le  general  inferences,  and  to  confirm  them  one  by  one  by  the  previous 
»erience,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  the  latter  serving  as  the  foundation  of  the 
sent  work;  my  principal  object  in  which  is,  to  let  fact  itself  speak,  or  to 
causes  flow  spontaneously  from  its  lips." 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  soul  is  in  the  body,  and  that  all 
!  phenomena  appearing  in  the  body  are  from  the  soul ;  but  to  set 
s's  self  to  ascertain  from  the  organs  of  the  body  and  their  operation 
\  nature  of  the  soul  is  to  undertake  a  work  quite  unique  in  char- 
er.  It  is  a  work  not  likely  to  be  undertaken  at  the  present  day,  or 
[>e  pursued  successfully  if  it  were  undertaken.  But  it  is  such  a  work 
Swedenborg'd  genius  qualified  him  for.  It  is  wonderful  with  what 
adiness,  in  all  his  investigations,  he  keeps  this  one  great  object  in 
w ;  and  how  he  goes  forward,  step  by  step,  every  time  placing  his 
t  upon  solid  ground,  to  the  final  result. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  follow  the  thread  of  his  argument ;  this  we 
ist  leave  to  our  readers,  who,  if  they  carefully  study  the  work,  will 
a  thousand  times  paid  for  even  the  great  labor  studying  it  will  re- 
ire.  But  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  giving  them 
i  general  statement  which  makes  the  subject  of  the  last  chapter, 
lis  will,  we  think,  convince  them  that  the  investigation  was  by  no 
!ans  a  fruitless  one,  and  that  it  resulted  in,  at  least,  an  obscure  per- 
)tion  of  the  real  truth. 
The  following  is  the  passage  referred  to :  — 

"  On  these  premises  it  may  be  demonstrated  to  intellectual  belief,  that  the 
man  spirituous  fluid  **  [by  this  he  means  the  soul]  ^*  is  absolutely  safe  from 
rm  by  aught  that  befalls  in  the  sublunary  region  ;  and  that  it  is  indestruo- 
le,  and  remains  immortal,  although  not  immortal /»«r  «e,  afler  the  death  of 
i  body.  That  when  emancipated  from  the  bonds  and  trammels  of  earthly 
ngs,  it  will  still  assume  the  exact  form  of  the  human  body,  and  live  a  fife 
re  beyond  imagination.  Furthermore,  that  not  the  smallest  deed  is  done 
signedly  in  the  life  of  the  body,  and  not  the  least  word  uttered  by  con- 
it  of  the  will,  but  shall  then  appear  in  the  bright  light  of  an  inherent 
sdom,  before  the  tribunal  of  its  conscience.  Lastly,  that  there  is  a  society 
souls  in  the  heavens,  and  that  the  city  of  God  upon  earth  is  the  seminary 
this  society,  in  which,  and  by  which,  the  end  of  ends  is  regarded."  YoL 
p.  840. 
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This,  of  course,  applies  only  to  the  soul  of  the  good ;  and  Sweden- 
borg,  though  in  the  ''  Animal  Kingdom  "  he  speaks  of  the  mind,  ani« 
mus,  etc,  below  the  soul,  and  of  these  parts  being  in  disagreement 
with  the  soul,  does  not  speak  of  the  effect  of  this  disagreement  upon 
the  state  of  the  soul  after  death  :  indeed,  the  soul,  as  he  defines  it, 
answers  in  the  main  to  what  in  his  theological  works  he  terms  man*8 
*«  inmost" 

We  find  in  the  **  Animal  Kingdom  **  manj  of  the  ideas  embodied 
in  the  theological  writings.  We  give  the  following  examples  from 
VoLH:  — 

**  Hence  it  follows  that  we  are  more  capable  of  underrtanding  what  ii 
true  than  of  willing  it,  and  that  the  liberty  of  acting,  or  the  wife,  ii  Tcrj 
easily  divorced  from  the  understanding  or  the  huiband."    P.  SIS. 

^  There  is  then  an  internal  man,  and  an  external ;  and  the  two  figiit 
against  each  other."    Ibid. 

'*  As  the  soul  of  the  parent  is  derived  to  the  ofl&pnng,  so  also  is  the  pen- 
alty of  transgression  so  far  as  relates  to  the  body  but  not  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  soul:  for  every  one  lives  and  dies  amenable  to  God  for  his  own  conduct 
alone."    P.  816. 

^  Granting  this,  it  follows  that  there  is  a  universal  law,  on  our  obedience 
to  which  depends  our  being  able  at  last  to  desire  that  which  at  first  we 
tacitly  and  coldly  wish.  This  law,  of  His  ordaining,  appears  to  be,  that  our 
willing  should  excite  His  willing,  and  that  our  poue  should  excite  His.  If 
He  willed  without  restriction,  of  course  He  would  be  able  without  restriction. 
In  such  a  law  then  the  highest  wisdom  must  lie  hid,  for  whatever  is  in  God, 
and  whatever  law  God  acts  by  is  Grod." 

Here  the  Divine  law  requiring  action  on  the  part  of  man  as  the 
condition  of  receiving  power  from  God,  is  distinctly  brought  out 
But  a  part  of  what  is  said  is  not  in  agreement  with  the  truth  as 
afterwards  taught  by  Swedenborg.  This  however  might  not  be  evi* 
dent  without  adding  another  sentence  from  the  same  paragraph. 

**  If  then  we  strive  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  to  will  and  to  be  able,  it 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  a  higher  power  then  breathes  upon  us, 
and  raises  our  efforts  to  powers  not  human;  and  thereby  brings  us  back  into 
a  state  emulous  of  that  liberty  which  we  have  lost"    P.  S2S. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  if  those  who  do  not  warmly  desire 
what  is  good  strive  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  to  will,  and  to  be 
able  to  do  it,  they  will  by  that  means  receive  the  power  to  will  and  to 
be  able  from  the  Lord.  The  truth  is,  as  we  know  from  the  doctrines, 
that  we  do  not  receive  power  to  will  and  do  good  by  direct  efforts  to- 
wards good,  but  by  shunning  and  resisting  evils  as  sins.  We  find  in- 
deed here  an  important  truth,  but  also  a  deficiency  of  it 
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Here  is  another  most  important  truth :  — 

"  It  is  all  one  whether  we  say  that  we  are  regarded  [or  judged  of]  hy  our 
faith,  by  our  will,  or  by  our  actions.  For  faith  is  the  soul  of  this  will,  and 
the  love  of  the  end  is  the  life  of  both.  Faith  without  will,  is  faith  without 
loTe,  that  is  to  say  mere  knowledge  and  acknowledgment;  and,,  in  fact, 
18  faith  without  life,  or  dead  faith."     P.  324. 

In  the  following  a  most  interesting  and  important  point  of  doctrine 
appears :  — 

'^  Indeed  I  think  I  shall  not  be  in  error  if  I  declare,  as  a  matter  of  ra- 
tional induction  (for  so  I  am  free  to  declare  it),  that  as  in  civil  society  the 
members  must  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  certain  individual  char- 
acteristics of  mind,  animus  and  body,  before  any  form  of  government  can 
exist,  so  also  in  the  universal  or  heavenly  society  of  souls  there  must  be  the 
moral  difierence  of  distinction  between  the  members,  arising  from  the  su- 
perior essential  mutation  mentioned  above,  and  therefore  from  the  exercise 
of  free  choice ;  or  in  fact  from  the  same  source  as  the  distinction  of  members 
in  a  state;  and  that  from  this  moral  distinction  of  souls,  ^at  supreme  form 
of  government,  and  the  perfection  of  the  whole,  results."  .... 

*^  Having  once  begun  this  chain  of  inference,  we  may  pursue  it  to  this 
further  link,  that  without  moral  distinction,  and  consequently  without  free 
choice,  there  could  be  no  real  distinction  between  soub;  in  short  the  soul  of 
each  man  could  not  lead  its  own  life,  or  enjoy  its  own  happiness;  ....  in 
which  case  there  would  be  an  inevitable  unition  of  many,  or  of  all  souls  into 
one  general  soul.  Which  consideration  shows  that  this  free  power  is  the 
universal  means  by  which  subjects  or  systems  are  specifically  distinguished 
from  each  other;  in  order  perhaps  that  a  harmonic  variety  of  souls,  as  the 
perfection  of  the  whole,  may  be  the  result."    Fp.  326, 327. 

There  is  much  here,  no  doubt,  that  needs  qualification,  but  the  idea 
of  a  "  harmonic  variety  of  souls,  as  a  means  of  the  perfection  of  the 
whole,"  is  the  exact  form  of  a  real  truth.  Then  how  strikingly  simi- 
lar is  the  following  to  what  is  taught  in  the  ^^  doctrines  "  on  the  same 
subject :  — 

**  Unless  it  were  an  eternal  law  of  the  highest  wisdom,  that  what  is  done 
of  necessity  and  compulsion  is  not  regarded  as  proceeding  from  any  cause 
in  the  agent,  and  that  every  contingent  is  regarded  from  the  cause  upon 
which  it  is  contingent,  to  the  end  in  us  that  what  has  no  merit  in  itself  should 
be  converted  into  something  like  merit,  and  thus  we  should  be  rewarded  for 
something  not  ours,  as  though  it  were  our  own,  —  what  should  hinder  the 
Omnipotent  from  forcing  us  if  He  pleased  ?  Surely  He  might  have  driven 
ns  to  His  altar  with  lightnings  and  thunders,  bent  our  stubborn  knees,  and 
prostrated  us  in  worship.  He  might  have  distributed  angels  and  departed 
spirits,  under  human  forms,  through  all  the  societies  of  the  earth;  or  every 
instant  have  addressed  us  by  word  of  mouth,  and  by  fearful  terrors,  as  the 
Jews  of  old  upon  Mount  Sinai.    In  short  He  might  have  crushed  our  wills 
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by  perpetual  miracles.  But  under  this  necessity  could  any  action  be  re- 
garded as  our  own  ?  Nay,  should  we  not  rather  boil  with  deeper  wicked- 
ness ?  Did  ever  the  obedience  of  a  beaten  slave  seem  to  merit  reward  ? 
We  all  confess  that  virtue  compelled  is  no  virtue  at  all.  On  this  ground  it 
would  seem  that  God  has  deigned  to  permit  so  many  apparently  repugnant 
and  contrary  circumstances,  and  even  to  admit  amon^  His  miracles  the 
very  jugglings  of  the  Egyptian  magicians;  in  order  that  something  might 
still  be  left  to  the  minds  of  men,  that  might  savor  of  the  liberty  of  discern- 
ing truth  from  falsehood  ;  and  in  order  that  real  miracles  themselves  might 
afford  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  somewhat  of  faith."    Pp.  327,328. 

Besides  the  general  similarity  of  this  to  Swedenborg's  specially 
illuminated  teachings,  we  find  distinct  allusion  to  the  truth  so  promi- 
nent in  those  teachings,  that  what  man  does  as  of  himself,  though  it  is 
not  his  own,  is  attributed  to  him  as  his. 

We  find  the  following  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  results  as  depend- 
ing on  the  recipient  instead  of  that  which  gives :  — 

«  For  as  the  sun  of  the  world  flows  in  one  only  manner,  and  without  essen* 
tial  unition,  into  the  subjects  and  objects  of  its  universe,  so  also  does  the  sun 
of  life  and  wisdom.  But  as  the  sun  of  the  world  flows  into  subjects  and  ob- 
jects according  to  the  modified  character  and  capacity  of  each,  so  also  does 
the  sun  of  life  and  wisdom."     Pp.  829,  330. 

It  is  remarkable  also  that  here  the  source  of  life  and  wisdom  is  de- 
nominated a  Sun. 

There  is  a  passage  commencing  on  page  332  which  treats  of  animals, 
and  of  its  resulting  from  their  being  in  the  order  of  their  nature,  that 
they  are  born  into  all  the  science  that  they  need.  The  passage  is 
very  similar  to  one  of  the  Memorable  Relations  which  is  found  in  the 
work  on  "  Conjugial  Love,"  n.  415-422.  It  is  given  too  with  quo- 
tation marks. 

In  reading  the  "Animal  Kingdom  "  we  are  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  the  same  mind  is  employed,  as  in  the  Theological  writings ;  and 
that  the  difference  of  results  in  the  two  cases  is  only  such  as  would 
arise  from  the  superior  aids  to  investigation  and  understanding  aflbrded 
in  preparing  the  latter  works. 

We  marked  a  number  of  passages  indicating  the  spirit  in  which 
Swedenborg  pursued  his  labors ;  and  we  should  like  to  quote  several 
of  them,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  giving  one,  as  our  notice  is 
perhaps  already  too  extended :  — 

"  I  confess  however  that  while  I  am  lingering  on  this  threshold  that  con- 
ducts almost  beyond  the  bounds  of  nature,  or  while  I  am  daring  to  speak  of 
the  unition  of  God  with  the  souls  of  His  creatures,  I  feel  a  certain  holy 

trembling  stealing  over  me,  and  warning  me  to  pause And  whiU 

increases  Ih'i^  a^^  \«^  a  love  of  the  truth,  which  that  it  may  hold  in  my  mind 
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a  supreme  place,  is  the  end  of  all  my  endeavors,  and  which,  whenever  I  de- 
viate from  it,  converts  itself  into  a  representation  of  justice  and  condijin  pun- 
ishment, or  into  that  fear  which  an  inferior  being  is  wont  to  feel  towards  a 
superior;  so  that  I  would  rather  resiprn  this  subject  into  the  hands  of  others 
more  competent  than  myself."     Pp.  242,  243. 

We  think  a  careful  reading  of  the  "  Economy  of  the  Animal  King- 
dom "  calculated  as  effectually  to  give  us  an  insight  into  Swedcnborg's 
intellectual  and  spiritual  character,  as  any  of  the  means  to  this  end 
within  our  reach. 

The  Wife's  Messengers,     By  M.  B.  Horton.     Philadelphia :    J.  B. 

Lippincott  &  Co.     1869.     Pp.  323. 

This  is  a  beautiful  volume,  and  contains  a  very  interesting  story ; 
and  we  can  assure  those  who  have  not  read  it,  that  they  will  be  quite 
sure  to  derive  both  pleasure  and  profit  from  the  reading. 

The  writer  is  a  New  Church  lady  of  intelligence,  and  has  given 
much  attention  to  the  marriage  and  other  kindred  relations.  In 
the  "  Wife's  Messengers  "  the  design  appears  to  be  to  apply  the  New 
Church  principles,  particularly  its  peculiar  ones  relating  to  marriage 
and  childhood,  in  develo[)ing  the  incidents  of  the  story.  We  think 
that  in  her  endeavor  to  do  this,  Mrs.  Horton  has  been  remarkably 
successful. 

Among  the  truths  that  have  been  laid  open  to  the  New  Church 
in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  there  are  perhaps  none  of  greater  in- 
terest and  importance  than  those  concerning  the  relation  of  the  sexes, 
and  conjugial  love.  The  proper  treatment  of  these  subjects,  too,  is 
a  matter  of  great  delicacy.  At  the  same  time  there  is  nothing  which 
the  community  needs  more  —  nothing  perhaps  which  it  suffei*s  more 
from  the  want  of — than  right  views,  and  the  right  practice  to  which 
correct  views  ought  to  lead,  in  regard  to  the  subjects  in  question. 
And  the  writer  who,  in  any  degree,  successfully  meets  this  need,  per- 
forms a  service  hardly  seconcl  to  any  other.  To  help  people  to  avoid 
feelings  and  practices  which  are  opposed  to  true  marriage,  and  to 
help  them  understand  and  embody  in  life  the  genuine  conjugial  prin- 
ci[)le,  is  to  confeu  upon  them  a  blessing  among  the  greatest  possible. 
This  appears  to  be  the  object  to  which  Mrs.  Horton  has  devoted  very 
special  effort.  Essays  from  her  pen,  upon  subjects  connected  with 
marriage,  which  have  attracted  particular  attention,  and  which,  we 
doubt  not,  have  been  highly  useful,  have  appeared  in  our  pages. 

In  the  **  Wife's  Messengers"  we  doubtless  have  embodied  the  results 
of  an  experience  produced  by  New  Church  principles  relating  to  con- 
jugial love  ;  and  instruction  based  upon  experience,  even  though  the 
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experience  of  any  one  individual  must,  at  the  best,  be  quite  limited, 
is  the  most  effective  of  all  instruction. 

In  expressing  ourselves  so  favorably,  however,  of  the  book,  we 
must  guard  ourselves  against  being  misunderstood.  A  fully  success- 
ful story  of  the  character  contemplated  by  Mrs.  Horton,  involves  the 
embodiment,  on  the  plane  oflife^  of  the  peculiar  principles  of  the  Xew 
Churcli.  Now  to  have  a  practical  idea  of  the  details  of  a  flesh  and 
blood  life,  such  as  the  New  Church  principles  relating  to  love  and 
marriage  would  ultimate  themselves  in,  involves  a  great  deal  more 
than  doctrinal  knowledge.  It  involves  a  vast  amount  of  personal 
experience.  It  must,  we  think,  be  many  generations  before  we  can 
have  much  more  than  the  skeleton  of  a  New  Church  story. 

We  might  say  what  is  similar  to  this  in  regard  to  New  Church  life 
in  general.  To  bring  the  Heavenly  Doctrine  down  to  the  plane  of 
earthly  life,  and  embody  it  suitably  and  appropriately  in  the  various 
human  rehuions  is  by  no  means  a  work  of  one  life,  successful  as  it 
may  be,  but  a  work  of  many  successive  lives  —  the  acquisitions  of  the 
parents  passing  on  to,  and  aiding,  the  children. 

In  the  stories  written  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  New  Church 
principles,  in  those  at  least  which  we  have  read,  there  has  seemed  to 
be  a  hick  of  t)ie  embodiment  of  these  principles  in  real  character. 
Tliere  has  seemed  to  be  in  them  more  of  the  head  than  of  the  heart 
Nothing  is  real  in  the  fullest  sense,  and  nothing  really  goes  to  the 
heart,  and  directly  affects  us  in  the  most  useful  and  powerful  manner, 
but  that  which  has-been  assimilated  in  the  heart,  and  which  comes 
forth  from  the  heart. 

AVe  do  not  suppose  it  can  be  expected  otherwise,  at  the  present 
day,  than  that  the  deficiency  of  which  we  speak  will  exist.  It  exists 
perhaps  to  a  less  extent  in  the  story  before  us  than  in  most  if  not  all 
its  predecessors. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  introduction  of  children  into  the  con- 
s[)iracy  which  Mrs.  Horton  has  made  so  interesting,  is  a  mistake ;  and 
that  duin«j  it  would  have  caused  a  failure,  if  the  twins  of  seven  years 
had  not,  in  addition  to  the  child's  innocence  properly  belonging  to  them, 
been  endowed  with  qualities  not  belonging  to  their  age,  but  to  one 
much  more  mature. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  **  Boston  Daily  Advertiser :  "  — 

'*  A  Sermon  on  the  Sexes.  —  In  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  yester- 
day, the  pastor,  Rev.  James  Reed,  preached  from  Genesis  v.  1,  2.  *  In  the 
day  that  God  created  man,  in  the  likeness  of  God  made  He  him  ;  male  and 
female  created  He  them,  and  called  their  name  Adam  (or  man)  in  the  day 
when  they  were  created.'  One  of  the  grandest  truths  of  religion,  he  said, 
is  that  which  declares  that  man  is  made  in  the  imajve,  after  the  likeness  of 
God.  However  imperfectly  it  may  be  understood,  it  can  yet  be  regarded  no 
otherwise  than  as  presenting  an  exalted  and  inspiring  view  of  human  ca- 
pacity and  destiny.  Even  if  we  think  of  nothing  more  than  outward  bodily 
resemblance  —  if  we  remember  that  whenever  the  Lord  God  has  been  seen 
by  men  He  has  appeared  in  human  shape,  and  that  he  so  appeared  during  His 
thirty  years*  life  among  them,  —  we  still  know  enough  to  assure  us  that  our 
rank  among  living  creatures  is  that  of  peculiar  glory  and  honor.  But  our 
thoughts  are  extremely  superficial  if  we  suppose  that  man's  likeness  to  hiii 
Maker  extends  no  further  than  his  physical  organization.  The  body  is  the 
least  important  part  of  him.  It  is,  indeed,  scarcely  a  part  of  him  at  all.  but 
simply  the  mateiial  covering  which  he  has  in  this  world.  The  man  himfclf  is 
not  a  body  but  a  soul,  —  a  being  whose  real  life  consists  of  affections  and 
thoughts,  which  require  the  body  mainly  as  an  instrument  for  giving  them- 
selves outward  expression.  The  soul,  or  mind,  therefore,  must  be  especially 
designated  when  man  is  said  to  be  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God. 

**  The  human  mind  consists  of  two  parts  —  the  will  and  the  understanding. 
The  will  is  that  which  loves  and  feels ;  the  understanding  is  that  which  thinks 
and  reasons.  There  are  no  mental  operations  which  are  not  comprehended 
under  one  of  the  two  classes.  A  man  is  in  the  genuine  order  of  his  crea- 
tion when  he  wills  nothing  but  what  is  good  and  thinks  nothing  but  what  is 
true.  And  the  Lord  God  is  love  and  wisdom.  His  will  is  perfect  love  for 
every  creature  ;  His  understanding  is  perfect  wisdom  exercised  with  respect 
to  all.  He  can  will  only  what  is  good,  He  can  think  only  what  is  true. 
Man  is  such  a  form  of  life  that  he  can  be  spiritually  infilled  with  the  Divine 
life.  He  can  receive  into  his  will  and  understanding  something  of  the  Love 
and  Wisdom  which  are  the  Lord's  own  essence.  Man  is  thus  potentially  an 
image  and  likeness  of  God,  because  he  is  capable  of  receiving  God  in  him« 
self.  He  is  an  image,  because  he  is  a  receptacle  —  a  mould,  so  to  speak  — 
in  which  the  Infinite  Divine  form  may  be  finitely  reproduced. 

"  The  text  teaches  us  more  than  the  simple  truth  that  God  created  man 
in  His  own  likeness.  *  Male  and  female  created  He  them,*  Human  be- 
ings have  always  existed  as  men  and  women,  —  that  is  the  very  order  of 
their  creation,  and  is  essential  to  their  happiness.  Entering  thus  deeply 
into  the  plan  of  the  Creator,  the  distinction  between  man  and  woman  is  in 
no  wise  accidental.  Nor  is  it  external  and  superficial.  Men  and  women 
possess  radically  different  natures.  They  are  unlike  in  mind  and  character. 
All  the  instincts  of  humanity,  if  they  are  not  smothered  by  intellectual  theo- 
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ries  and  speculations,  proclaim  that  there  are  certain  masculine  qualities 
which  render  the  character  of  a  man  most  truly  admirable,  and  certain  femi- 
nine qualities  which  render  the  character  of  a  woman  most  truly  charming 
and  beautiful.     These  distinctive  traits  cannot  be  interchanged.     Man  and 
woman  are  equal  but  not  alike.     They  are  equal  none  the  I«8s  for  being  un- 
like.    Each  has  the  qualities  which  the  other  lacks.     Each  is  adapted  to  the 
precise  work  which  the  other  cannot  do,  or  at  least  cannot  do  as  well.   They 
are  coordinate  with  each  other.     Both  are  necessary  for  filling  out  the  true 
conception  of  humanity.    Man  is  an  image  and  likeness  ot  God,  for  the  very 
reason  that  he  is  created  male  and  female.     The  fullest  and  truest  image  of 
the  Lord  is  not  a  single  human  being,  however  far  advanced  on  the  path  of 
regenerate  life ;  but  the  grand  aggregate  of  human  beings,  in  this  world  and 
the  other,  who  live  according  to  Divine  order,  and  are  the  willing  receptacles 
and  mediums  of  the  Divine  influence.    In  this  great  body  of  humanity,  man 
is  one  half  and  woman  the  other.     If  these  two  were  separated,  the  image 
would  be  grossly  mutilated  if  not  destroyed.     The  masculine  and  feminine 
qualities  arc  needed  in  order  to  complete  the  likeness.     So  also  a  man  and 
wife,  who  are  happily  united  in  marriage,  together  form  a  more  perfect  im- 
age an<l  likeness  of  God  than  either  of  them  alone.     The  real  image  of  God 
is  a  spiritual  image.     In  his  mind  man  exhibits  the  only  genuine  and  lasting 
resemblance  to  his  Heavenly  Father.    It  is  therefore  the  united  minds  of 
men  and  women  which  show  forth  His  complete  likeness.    The  Ix>rd  is  Liove 
itself  and  Wisdom  itself.    So,  on  that  plane  of  life  which  is  visible  to  us,  man 
is  preeminently  a  receptacle  of  wisdom,  and  woman  of  love.     The  distinc- 
tive masculine  characteristics  are  those  in  which  the  understanding;  takes 
the  lead;  and  the  distinctive  feminine  characteristics  are  those  in  which  will 
or  affection  takes  the  lead.     Man  is  more  frequently  governed  by  his  judg- 
ment and  reason,  woman  by  her  feelings  and  perceptions.    Not,  indeed,  that 
all  intellect  belongs  to  the  male  sex,  and  all  affection   to  the  female.    But 
the  two  classes  of  faculties,  comprised  under  these  heads  respectively,  pre- 
dominate in  them.     When  men  and  women  come  together  in  a  good  and 
orderly  way,  they  supply,  each  to  the  other,  just  what  is  wanted.     They  fill 
out  a  more  perlect  measure  of  a  man.     The  preacher  intimated  that  be 
might  consider  the  particular  branches  of  the  subject  hereafter;  but  desired 
his  hearers  to  treasure  up  the  general  principle  which  is  the  root  and  trunk 
of  the  whole  matter,  that  when  God  would  create  a  being  who  should  be- 
come the  spiritual  image  and  likeness  of  Himself,  he  made  him  in  two  parts, 
es!»entially  unlike,  yet  wonderfully  adapted  to,  each  other,  and  called  them 
male  and  female." 

**  Ekvuk  Religieuse  PoruLAiRE."  —  From  a  letter  received 
from  ]\I.  Blanchet  1  have  the  following  information  respecting  the 
above  publication. 

M.  Blanchet,  almost  without  pecuniary  assistance,  undertook  the 
enterprise,  in  the  hope  to  meet  a  want  in  France,  which  he  felt  to  be 
very  pressing.     U^  says  :  — 
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'^  In  the  first  place,  I  find  that  we  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  lethargy 
since  the  death  of  our  lamented  friend  Le  Boys  des  Guays,  and  I  would 
fain  revive  the  religious  feeling.  Have  I  not  done  well  to  attempt  it  ?  '*  .  .  • 
**  Again,  the  religious  journals,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  are  to  a  great 
extent  filled  with  ill-natured  personalities  and  passionate  recriminations.  I 
desire  to  give  an  example  of  a  charitable  and  truly  religious  journal.  The 
religious  journals  are  nearly  all  political.  Now,  nothing  debases  religion  so 
much  as  to  make  it  a  follower  in  the  train  of  political  ideas.  These  two 
classes  of  ideas  can  never  be  blended ,  without  disorder  and  without  danger. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  there  will  be  nothing  of  this  nature  in  my  '  Re- 
view.' I  wish  also  to  unite  the  religious  communions,  by  making  known  the 
real  beauty  which  is  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  various  forms  of  wor. 
ship. 

*'  These  are  the  external  motives,  and  they  are  perhaps  sufHcient.  But 
there  are  others  I  will  state. 

'*  Ist.  In  France,  above  all  other  sentiments,  there  exists  so  strong  an  an- 
tipathy between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants,  that  nothing  Catholic  is  seen 
in  the  Protestant  publications,  and  nothing  from  the  Protestants  in  those  of 
the  Catholics.  Now  is  it  not  just  to  seek  out  and  bring  to  light  what  is 
really  good  from  each  ?     But  no  one  except  oumelves  can  do  this. 

**  2d.  It  is  also  important  to  avoid  with  care  everything  which  gives  a 
Protestant  tone  or  dress  to  any  article.  We  are  not  Protestants  ;  why  ap- 
pear as  such  ?  We  should  not  then  be  read,  and  we  should  be  cast  aside 
without  examination. 

"  3d.  Ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  French  are  Catholics,  and  one  hun- 
dredth of  them  Protestants.  The  masses  are  then  Catholic,  and  it  is  a  great 
mistake  not  to  act  with  this  in  view.  Wishing  to  give  in  the  *  Review  *  a 
brief  interpretation  of  the  Gospels,  I  have  selected  the  best  Catholic  transla^ 
tion,  and  have  followed  it.  It  is  the  one  that  both  Catholic  and  Protestant 
societies  at  first  spread  over  France.  It  is  a  great  point  gained  to  have 
found  a  text  which  excites  no  opposition  in  any  one. 

*^  4th.  From  the  same  motive  I  have  put  the  name  Saint  at  the  head  of 
the  leading  article  of  each  number;  but  this  saint  will  be  one  of  the  writers 
of  the  Bible,  one  of  the  patriarchs,  or  an  apostle;  and  afterwards  I  drop 
the  word  saint. 

**  5th.  What  hinders  the  spread  of  our  ideas  is  the  abstract  language  of 
Swedenborg,  and  the  difficulty  of  understanding  him  in  our  translations. 
I  have  the  idea,  and  I  have  acted  upon  it,  to  put  all  the  doctrines  into  the 
form  of  Meditations  or  Prayers,  I  have  gone  through  the  *  2  rue  Christian 
Religion '  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  have  made  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  meditations ;  that  is  to  say,  for  two  ai\^d  a  half  years,  one  in 
each  number.  The  commentary  upon  St.  Matthew  will  last  nearly  as  long; 
and  I  have  besides  entire  commentaries  of  the  four  Gospels  by  simplified 
passages  from  Swedenborg. 

**  Here  is  the  whole  history  of  the  *  Eleview,'  by  the  means  of  which  the 
doctrines  are  placed  at  the  door  of  the  intelligent  and  of  the  more  simple,  — 
what  above  nil  should  be  the  aim  of  a  Popular  Review,    But  how  manage 
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to  produce  variety  in  this  respect  ?  To  my  extracts  from  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant writers  I  add  a  piece  of  religious  poetry  from  the  best  authon. 
Finally,  in  the  Items  of  Interest,  and  in  the  Miscellanies,  I  bring  to  notice 
important  and  useful  establishments;  I  call  attention  to  great  discoveries  in 
science,  etc.,  and  speak  of  celebrated  men,  and  of  various  matters  which  it 
is  useful  to  bring  to  light. 

*'  Capt.  Fraichc,  of  whom  you  must  have  heard,  —  the  friend  and  col- 
league of  the  celebrated  Bernard,  —  assists  me;  and  I  hope  to  have  olber 
correspondents  and  contributors." 

From  what  the  readers  of  the  "  Magazine  **  know  of  our  warm- 
hearted friend  and  sincere  brother  in  the  New  Church,  it  is,  perhaps, 
unnecessary  to  say,  that  in  all  M.  Blanchet's  information  in  i*espect  to 
the  motives  which  induced  him  to  undertake,  at  his  advanced  age,  in 
a  feeble  state  of  health,  and  with  limited  pecuniary  resources,  the 
conduct  of  the  '*  Review,"  there  is  a  devout  and  humble  acknowledg- 
ment that,  <^  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  who 
build  it.'' 

Whatever  may  be  thought,  in  view  of  the  present  state  of  mind  in 
France,  respecting  the  project  in  which  he  and  his  venerable  colabor- 
ers  have  engaged,  hearty  sympathy  must  be  felt  with  M.  Blanchet,  in 
the  attempt  to  make  known  to  his  countrymen  the  Heavenly  Doctrines 
of  the  New  Jerusalem ;  and  the  devout  hope  cannot  but  be  indulged 
that  the  result  of  his  exertions  will  be  the  good  of  those  whom  he 
seeks  to  address. 

In  any  just  view,  it  must  at  least  be  acknowledged,  that  it  could  be 
productive  of  good  only,  to  ourselves  and  the  Church,  were  we,  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  one  and  all,  influenced  by  the  same  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice,  the  same  deep  love  of  the  new  truths  in  our  possession, 
which  our  brothers  in  France  manifest.  These  truths  the  Lord  in 
His  great  mercy  has  laid  at  our  doors  to  use  for  His  glory,  —  the 
glory  of  doing  good  to  men,  —  and  for  our  own  happiness.  Our 
brethren  in  France  seem  "  of  their  penury  to  cast  in  all  that  they 
have  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord ; "  whereas  we,  perhaps,  "  cast 
into  it  only  of  our  abundance."  J.  A. 

We  copy  from  the  Book  Notices  respectively  of  the  "  New  York 
Independent "  and  the  "  Congregationalist  and  Boston  Recorder,"  the 
following  remarks  uppn  the  Lippincott  edition  of  the  "True  Christian 
Religion,"  and  incidentally,  upon  the  New  Church.  The  contrast  be- 
tween them  is  remarkable ;  and  it,  perhaps,  illustrates  the  difference 
between  those  whose  eyes  are  opened  to  perceive  the  dawn  of  the 
light  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  those  who  have  not  yet,  from  strong 
prejudices  or  some  other  cause,  emerged  from  the  outer  darkness. 
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The  article  which  we  first  quote  is  the  "  Independent's  " :  — 

**  SwKDENBORGiANiSM.  —  It  might  at  finit  be  supposed  that  Swedenborg 
and  his  doctrines  have  exerted  but  little  influence  on  the  world.     Sweden- 
boi^an  churches  are  few  in  number.    They  exercise  neither  the  power  of 
wealth  nor  that  of  numbers.     They  compare  neither  with  Episcopacy  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  with  Methodism  on  the  other.     And,  if  the  moral  power 
of  a  doctrine  is  to  be  measured  by  the  number  or  character  of  its  open  and 
avowed  adherents,  Swedenborgianism  might  be  disregarded  as  an  inconsid- 
erable factor  in  the  world  of  religious  thought.     But  neither  Swedenborg 
nor  his  disciples  accept  this  popular  criterion.    Earnest  in  their  faith,  they 
are  in  no  sense  propagandists.     They  seem  to  be  supremely  indifferent 
about  extending  their  organization ;  a  quieter,  in  some  respects  a  healthier, 
ambition  is  theirs.    It  is  to  imbue  teachers  of  other  schools  with  their  forms 
of  thought.    They  take  a  secret  and  silent  pleasure  in  recognizing  in  pop- 
ular sermons  and  treatises  the  evidences,  seen  only  by  themselves,  of  the  in- 
fluence their  leader  has  exerted  and  is  exerting.    More  than  any  other  form 
of  religious  thought,  Swedenborgianism  is  a  '*  leaven  "  **  hid  in  three  meas- 
ures of  meal.''    To  a  careless  reader  of  ecclesiastical  statistics,  the  Sweden- 
borgian  Church  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  least  of  the  great  household  of 
faith.     To  the  careful  student  of  religious  thought  it  appears  to  be  among 
the  more  important    It  has  made  very  few  converts  from  the  faith  of  ortho- 
doxy; but  it  has  materially  modified  that  faith.     Under  the  combined  influ- 
ence of  Swedenborgianism  and  nationalism  we  have  reluctantly  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  by  searching  we  cannot  find  out  God;  and,  while  the  Church 
holds  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  tenaciously  as  ever,  it  no  longer  ad- 
heres to  the  mathematical  statements  with  which  in  the  days  of  Athanasius 
it  at  once  provoked  and  defied  intellectual  rebellion.     It  retains  as  rever- 
ently as  ever  its  trust  in  the  atoning  sacrifices  of  Christ;  but  it  no  longer 
berates  *  good  works,'  and  it  insists,  far  more  earnestly  than  formerly,  upon 
what  is  good  Sweden borgian  doctrine  —  that  without  holiness  no  man  can 
see  the  Lord.     It  retains  its  old  affection  for  the  Bible  ;    but  it  no  longer 
sanctions  the  use  that  was  made  of  it  in  the  days  when  the  followers  of 
Cromwell  cited  the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites  as  an  apology  for  the 
massacres  in  Ireland.    It  holds  fast  to  the  solemn  truth,  which  none  has  ever 
taught  more  vividly  than  Christ  Himself,  that  af^er  death  is  the  judgment, 
and  after  judgment  heaven  and  hell ;  but  it  has  accepted,  unconsciously, 
from  Swedenborg,  his  teaching  that  every  man  carries  heaven  or  hell  in  his 
own  bosom,  and  remits  to  the  past  the  fearful  pictures  of  Edwards  and  his 
'  contemporaries,  of  literal  torments,  and  a  remorseless  and  pitiless  God.    In 
a  word,  as  a  little  salt  changes  the  contents  of  a  large  vessel  of  water,  so 
Swedenborgianism,  seemingly  lost  in  the  great  multitude  of  churches,  has 
more  or  less  modified  the  form  of  faith  of  all. 

**  Whoever,  therefore,  desires  to  understand  modem  theology,  and  the  ele- 
ments which  have  contributed  to  its  formation,  has  need  to  study  the  writ- 
ings of  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  Whatever  minister  desires  to  understand 
modem  religious  thought  in  his  own  congregation,  must  know  something  of 
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Swedenborgianism,  though  he  has  not  a  Swedenborgian  in  his  parish.  It  is 
not  likely  he  will  ever  become  a  convert  to  the  New  Church.  It  is  not  prob- 
able he  will  ever  have  to  warn  others  against  it.  But  he  needs  none  the 
less  to  be  acquainted  both  with  its  truths  and  its  errors.  In  the  former  he 
will  find  much  from  which  he  can  obtain  •  useful  instruction.  In  the  latter 
he  will  find  much  which  he  strives  in  vain  to  comprehend. 

*^  To  our  thought,  the  best  work  for  such  investigations  is  Swedenborg's 
*  True  Christian  Religion.'  It  is  to  Swedenborgianism  what  Calvin's  '  In- 
stitutes '  are  to  Calvinism.  It  affords  the  entire  theology  of  the  New 
Church  in  an  authentic  and  authoritative  form.  Of  course,  he  who  de- 
sires to  familiarize  himself  with  that  theology  will  investigate  special  doc- 
trines further  in  special  treatises." 

The  article  of  the  "  Rec  ^rder  "  now  follows :  — 

**  We  have  never  been  able  fully  to  comprehend  the  secret  of  the  obvious 
fascination  of  Swedenborgianism  to  many  cultivated  minds.  While  the 
progress  of  his  system  has  always  been  slow,  and  especially  among  the  com- 
mon people,  it  has  made  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  a  good  many  whom  one 
would  think  ought  to  know  better,  and  has  seized  those  minds  which  it  holds 
with  a  grasp  of  marvellous  tenacity.  The  system  rests  upon  the  pure  as- 
sumptions of  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  He  claimed  to  have  been  called  to  a 
holy  office  by  the  Lord  Himself,  who,  he  said,  in  the  year  1745,  opened  his 
sight  into  the  spiritual  world,  and  gave  him  to  speak  with  spirits  and  angels, 
from  which  time  he  began  to  publish  the  things  which  he  said  he  saw,  or 
which  he  declared  to  have  been  revealed  to  him,  concerning  heaven  and 
hell,  the  state  of  man  after  death,  the  ^nature  of  true  worship,  the  spiritual 
sense  of  the  Word,  etc.  His  last  work,  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1771, 
was  entitled,  *  The  True  Christian  Religion,  containing  the  entire  Theology 
of  the  New  Church,  foretold  by  the  Lord  in  Dan.  vii.  18,  14,  and  Rev.  xxi. 
1,  2,  by  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  Servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  This  has 
now  been  translated  from  Dr.  Tafel's  Latin  edition  by  Mr.  R.  N.  Foster, 
and  published  in  a  form  of  neatness  and  beauty  worthy  a  more  really  val- 
uable work,  by  Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

**  It  is  a  nictho<Iical  statement  of  that  system  of  faith  which  goes  popularly 
under  the  name  of  Swedenborgianism,  containing  fourteen  chapters." 

The  titles  of  the  chapters  are  then  given. 

The  following  short  article  from  the  "  Congrcgationalist  and  Boston 
Recorder,"  affords  an  illustration  of  the  remark  of  the  "Independent*' 
respecting  the  New  Church  (given  elsewhere),  that  "  it  has  made  very 
few  converts  from  the  faith  of  orthodoxy  ;  but  it  has  materially  modi- 
fied that  faith":— . 

"  Future  Punishment.  —  Let  the  fairest  star  be  selected,  like  a  beau- 
teous island  in  the  vast  and  shoreless  sea  of  the  azure  heavens,  as  the  future 
home  of  the  criminals  from  the  earth  and  let  them  possess  whatever  they 
most  love,  and  all  that  it  is  possible  for  God  to  bestow  ;  let  them  be  endowed 
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with  undying  bodies,  and  with  minds  which  shall  forever  retain  their  intel- 
lectual powers  ;  let  no  Saviour  ever  press  His  claims  upon  them,  no  God  re- 
veal Himself  to  them,  no  Sabbath  ever  dawn  upon  them,  no  saint  ever  live 
among  them,  no  prayer  ever  be  heard  within  their  borders;  but  let  society 
exist  there  forever,  smitten  only  by  the  leprosy  of  hatred  to  God,  and  with* 
utter  selfishness  as  its  all-prevailing  and  eternal  purpose,  —  then,  as  sure  as 
the  law  of  ri<;liteousness  exists,  on  which  rests  the  throne  of  God  and  the 
government  of  the  universe,  a  society  so  constituted  must  work  out  for  it- 
self a  hell  of  solitary  and  bitter  suffering,  to  which  there  is  no  limit,  except 
the  capacity  of  a  finite  nature  1    Alas  I  the  spirit  that  is  without  love  to  its 
God  or  its  neighbor,  is  already  possessed  by  a  power  which  must  at  last 
create  for  its  own  self-torment,  a  worm  that  will  never  die,  and  a  fire  that 
can  never  more  be  quenched."  —  Dr.  Norman  Macleod, 


Toe  following  Preamble  and  Resolutions  should  have  appeared  in 
the  last  "Journal  of  the  Massachusetts  Association."  —  Editors. 

Copy  of  the  Preamble  and  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Providence  So- 
ciety, and  ibrwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

Whereas^  The  members  of  the  Providence  Society  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem arc  of  the  opinion  that  their  interests,  and  those  of  the  Church  in 
general,  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  a  closer  and  more  intimate  relation 
with  other  New  Church  organizations,  be  it  therefore 

Resolved^  That  this  Society  appoint  two  or  more  delegates  to  attend  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts*  Association  of  the  New  Church,  to  be 
held  in  April  next,  and  respectfully  ask  that  the  Society  be  admitted  as 
a  member  of  said  Association.     And  be  it  further 

Resolcedy  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Society  is  hereby  requested  to  for- 
ward a  copy  of  this  Preamble  and  Resolution  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Association,  that  it  may  take  such  preliminary  action  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  furtherance  of  the  aforesaid  object. 

Passed,  March  7,  1869. 

(Signed)  E.  C.  Ashley,  Secretary, 


New  Church  Theological  School.  —  Notice  is  hereby  given 
that  the  next  term  of  the  school  will  commence  at  Waltliam,  Mass.,  on 
Thursday,  the  24th  of  June ;  to  continue  five  months.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Worcester,  President,  and  Professor  in  Theology  ;  the  Rev.  T.  B. 
Hayward,  Professor  in  N.  T.  Greek,  and  Latin  ;  the  Rev.  T.  O.  Paine, 
Instructor  in  Hebrew  ;  Prof.  Munroe,  Instructor  in  Elocution.  Ar- 
rangements will  be  made  also  for  some  lectures  on  important  subjects. 
Tuition  free.     Scholars  are  invited  to  come.     Young  men  having  a 
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desire  to  attend,  yet  wishing  more  particular  information,  are  re- 
qaested  to  address  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Worcester,  at  Wall  ham,  or 
correspond  with  either  of  the  Professors.  Or  application  may  be 
tnade  to  and  tiie  required  information  obtained  from  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  Board :  Hon.  J.  Y.  Scammon,  Chicago,  III. ; 
the  Rev.  J.  P.  Stuart,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  M.  G.  Williams,  Ejjq.,  Urbana, 
Ohio;  the  Rev.  Chauncey  Giles,  New  York;  Sampson  Reed,  Esq., 
Boston ;  the  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Hayden,  Porthmd,  Me. 

The  Church  is  greatly  in  want  of  ministers  ;  and  young  men  hav- 
ing some  thoughts  and  feeUngs  running  in  that  direction,  and  want- 
ing counsel  on  the  subject,  are  earnestly  requested  to  communicate 
with  some  one  of  the  Board ;  while  we  would  suggest  to  clmrches 
and  congregations  the  importance  of  seeking  out  in  their  midst  the 
young  men  having  the  proper  capacities  and  desires,  and  affording 
them  such  encouragement  or  assistance  to  attend  the  school  as  their 
individual  circumstances  may  require.  In  order  to  perform  all  its 
usefulness,  the  scliool  needs  the  hearty  sympathy  and  prayeiful  coiip- 
eratioii  of  the  whole  Church. 


OBITUARY. 


Departed,  Chicago,  February  1,  1869,  Mrs.  Harriet  H.  Seymour,  aged  67 
years  —  relict  of  Doctor  Stephen  Seymour,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
Holland  Weeks,  of  Henderson,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Seymour  has  been  a  worthy  member  of  the  Now  Church 
more  than  43  years.  She  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  tlie 
Society  organized  in  Henderson,  N.  Y.,  December  25,  1825,  of  wliich 
her  father  wjis  the  pastor.  But  for  several  years  past  she  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Chic^igo  Society.  She  was  an  intelligent  and  constant 
reader,  and  a  very  affectionate  and  practical  receiver  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  New  Jeru.<alem.  Her  house  was  a  pattern  of  neatness  and  order. 
Her  life  was  a  life  of  self-sacrifice  and  of  usefulness  and  kin<lness  to 
others,  and  was  adorned  by  truly  Christian  and  feminine  virtues  and 
graces. 

Her  last  illness  was  a  painful  and  lingering  one.  But  the  wealth 
of  her  love  —  the  sweetness  and  serenity  of  her  state,  indicati'd  the 
presence  of  angels — in  whose  congcMiial  society,  we  trust,  she  will 
ever  be  welcome  and  blessed.  E.  B. 
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